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^ In the Fifth Volume of the Magazine, will be found a grealer 

^ amount of original iafarmation than has yet appeared ia any of 

G tk^ preTioua voluiaes. One principal object of the Magaziae 

was to offer a medium through Which amateurs and practical 
gardeners migbt coiaamunicale their ideas to each other; and the 
#xoellent articles which have appeared in thia volume, show how 
far this purpose haa be^A accomplished* 

The Fifth Volume contains* a larger number of engravings 
than any of the preceding; one or more having appeared in 
aearly every- number; embracing also a variety of subjects. Our 
^ own article, entitled a Retrospective View of Horticulture for the 

^ last year, has been continued, and contains a full record of the 

principal improvements for 1838. Several of our subsequent arti- 
? cles we have devoted to the subject of Ornamental Gardening, 

^ which is now, we are happy to state, attracting more attention. 

Our Notices of New Fruits and Vegetables have been continued, 
and we have enumerated nearly every thing new, of importance. 
The Florioultural Notices, though not so lengthy as in^ some of 
k)pr previous volumes, have embraced: all the interesting plants in<- 
troduped or grown in. this country. The Miscellaneous Intelli-« 
^ence — of a> more varied- character than heretofore-^-^has been^ 
■collected with considerable labor, and much of it will be ftund' 
important to the p^aotioal, as well as the amateur, Horticulturalisti 

Notwithstanding such an amount of valuable matter has appear- 
-ed in the five volumes now completed, it is our intention to render 
the sixth as replete with useful information, in eaijh and every 
department, as either of those which have preceded It. The 
subject is by no means exhausted. The objects of the garden 
are too numerous to be so quickly passed over. Improved meth- 
ods of culture will be sought out — old systems exploded — and 
while new kinds of flowers, fruits, shrubs, and vegetables are so 
rapidly increasing, that the most zealous cultivators can scarce- 
> ly keep pace with them, there is no fear that there will not be 
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sufficient to fill our pages, to render the Btudy of Horticulture 
always fresh and interesting. Ornamental gardening will receive 
more attention . Engravings will be more frequently introduced, 
including plans of gardens, green-houses, &c. , with descriptive 
notices, and other information that may furnish ideas for laying 
out grounds. 

These are our intentions, which we trust will be fulfilled, for 
increasing the value of the Magazine ; and we believe that we have 
only to appeal to those who feel interested in Horticulture, and 
who fully appreciate our zeal, to induce them to come forward 
and give their aid to secure fbr the Magazine that support, which 
alone will enable us to accomplish all we desire. The taste for 
rural pursuits and enjoyments is rapidly increasing; but there are 
a great portion of those who have engaged in such pleasures, who 
believe that there is no necessity of consulting a work, so general 
in its character, as our Magazine; that a cheaper, smaller, and 
less comprehensive volume, contains sufficient information for all 
who have not acres under cultivation. We regret that such an 
opinion — ^the bane of all improvement — is entertained by so many, 
and though it is gratifying to see new gardens springing up in all 
parts of the country, it is a source of regret that the simple cost 
of a Magazine, like this, should prevent the proprietors frovt pro-^ 
curing that knowledge which will enable them to rqap double 
the amount of pleasure from a more judicious cultivation of their 
grounds. 

We have watched the progress of Horticultural improvement 
with some interest, and none can feel a greater desire to promote 
its advancement than ourselves; but we cannot do so to the sac- 
rifice of too much time and labor. If our friends have not flatter- 
ed us, the Magazine is worthy of a more generous support than 
it has yet obtained; and we trust, that, in the course of the Sixth 
volume^ we shall receive such evidence that they hav^ a desire 
assist us, as will enable us to continue our labors beyond the 
close of that volume . 

C. M. H. 

Boston, Jfov. Mih, 183». 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. •i Retrospective View of the Progress of Horiicul^ 
<«re, in the United States^ during the past year. By' the 
Editor. 

Horticulture is in a much more flourishing condition, and 
has made more rapid advances the past year, than m the pre- 
ceding one. The return to a more settled state in commer- 
cial affairs, and the excitement naturally resulting from an em- 
barrassed state of affairs, both nationally and individually, in- 
volving the interests of the whole community, having consid- 
erably subsided, things have begun to assume their usual tone, 
and a large class of the people, whose minds and attention 
have been diverted from their usual channel, to the all impor- 
tant topics of the day, have, with a return of more prosperous 
times, again been allured from the anxious and engrossing; 
cares of business, to the pursuit of those avocations, which 
have, heretofore, been the sources of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. 

Horticulture claims to bi among. the most innocent, pure, 
and delightful pursuits to which mankind have ever been de- 
voted. From its practice spring all that contribute to the ne- 
cessities, as well as the luxuries, of life. From an active par- 
ticipation in its light and cheerful labors, grateful exercise and 
health are afforded to the body; and from a contemplation of 
the varied objects which necessarily come within its precinctSy 
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the mind acquires vigor and strength. Whether, indeed, we 
view horticulture as a means of affording gratification to the 
senses, of storing the mind with useful knowledge, or of min- 
istering to our desires and comforts, it merits our especial at- 
tention and care. To foster and encourage a love for an art, 
so manifestly useful and important, and to diffuse information 
which shall lead to its successful practice, has been, and will 
continue to be, our only desire and aim. 

The climate of the United States embraces the range of 
temperature of every nation on earth; nor is the variety of its 
soils surpassed, in number or fertility, by any other country. 
The products of every soil and clime may be perfected with- 
in our own borders, and the wants of the country made depen- 
dent upon no other; not that we would be considered as say- 
ing this should be done — as that would be quite fallacious: but 
with the industry, enterprise, and perseverance of the Ameri- 
can people, and the vast extent of country, climate, and 
soils, this could be easily accomplished. We have noticed, in 
our last volume, the letter of Dr. Perrine to Congress, where- 
in he has stated the perfect practicability of cultivating all the 
tropical plants, including the banana and the cocoa palm, which 
are universally pronounced to be the "greatest blessings of 
Providence to man." The rearing of silk worms, and the 
manufacture of silk, which is attracting unusual attention, is 
destined to become as great, and, we believe, far more pro- 
ductive a species of husbandry, than any thing which has yet 
attracted the attention of the agriculturists of this country. 
The best results will grow out of the excitement which now 
exists on this subject. There is no obstacle to prevent our 
producing all the staple products of every other nation, and 
we doubt not the accomplishment of these objects in due time. 
It may not be out of place here to state, what we believe we 
have not done previously, that Dr. Perrine succeeded in pro- 
curing a grant of land agreeably to his petition, for the purpose 
of acclimatizing the products of tropical climes, and he will, 
we presume, immediately attempt the objects which he has 
been so zealous to secure. 

But we come more immediately to the subject of our re- 
marks. We have stated that the attention given to horticul- 
ture has been considerably greater than in 1857; and it will, 
next, be our endeavor to show in what manner, and to what 
extent, the advancement has been made. To do this, we 
shall divide the subject into two heads, viz: The advancement 
of Horticulture as an art; and the Statistics, or actual state of 
Horticulture. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF HORTICULTURE AS AN ART. 

Horticulture «nd gardening are somewhat synonymous terms, 
and are often used in the same sense. We have, however, now, 
as we have generally done, chosen the former term from its 
tnore general adoption. Horticulture, in its broad sense, em- 
braces the entire cultivation of gardens, whether it is filled 
with fruits, flowers, or vegetables. Prof. Lindley defines 
Horticulture as the ' 'application of the art of culiivation, mul- 
tiplicatipn, and domes^tication, to the vegetable! kingdom." 
And that '^ agriculture, arboriculture, and floriculture are 
branches of horticulture." But horticuhure is, however, more 
commonly used where the growth of fruits and vegetables on- 
ly, is treated of, and the term floriculture applied to the cuhi- 
Tationof flowers. We shall not deviate from the usual mode, 
and shall therefore divide this part of our subject into land- 
:scape gardening, arboriculture, horticulture and floriculture. 

Landscape Gardening, — We do not mention this with the 
expectation of pointing out any specimens where the principles 
of the art exist in any perfection, or to record much improve- 
ment in its practice; but to direct attention to its importance, 
and tbeeflect it would have, if carried into practice, even upon a 
Jimited scale., upon the appearance of the country generally; and 
particularly to the finish and cultivated aspect it would throw a- 
jround villa residences, of which there are great numbers spring- 
ing up in all the principal villages and towns throughout the 
•country. The principles of the art are scarcely known, and 
the modern, or gardenesque style^ as it is called, has been mis- 
taken for a rude imitation of nature, without any appearance of 
art, wliile, on the contrary, the prevailing feature of a garden, 
laid out in the modern style, should be the cognizance of art 
in every part. We hope to see some attempts to produce this 
£tyle, and we shall endeavor, hereafter, to devote a portion of 
our room to its elucidation, with the hope that it will be put in 
practice. 

Arboriculture, like landscape gardening, has received little 
or no attention, at the hands of American gardeners. It is true 
that, so far as planting- trees by the sides of public roads, and 
in the principal streets of many of our large country towns and 
villages, may be considered arboricultunally, much more atten- 
tion has been given to the subject than heretofore. 

This manifest taste, on the part of the inhabitants, augers well 
ibr a spirit of improvement, and shows conclusively that there 
is a latent desire, in a portion of the community, for that which 
is ornamental and rural in nature; and, though only now display- 
ed in the beautifying of the public streets and roads, may, here- 
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after, seek its einjoyment in something more than the mere plant- 
ing of single rows of trees, but rathier in grouping and arranging, 
in a natural mode, the trees of every clime and soil, and ia 
nurturing and cultivating the less gigaatic, though not less inr 
teresting and elegant, handiworj^s of nature, — the ornamental 
shrub, the splendid border flower, or the tender exotic. 

The iJantirug of trees, for the purpose of raising timber, 
has been somewhat agitated the past year, and, we believe, a 
petition has been drawn up by Mr. D, J. Brown, with a view of 
inemorializing Congress upon its importance in a national point 
of view. We think the subject one of much importance, 
and one which we hope will receive attention. > The planting 
of hedges is attracting more notice than heretofore, and 
some splendid specimens will probably be seen in a few 
years. The Madura, the Shepherdia, the buckthorn, and 
the Newcastle tiiorn, appear to be those plants which are recom- 
mended the highest. Some good articles have appeared in 
our last volume, upon the subject of planting and managing 
hedges, and we hope to add more information in reference 
to the same, in the present, one. Our correspondent, Mr. 
Downing, of Newburgh, will probably publish, in the ensuing 
spring, a work upon the forest trees and shrubs of Amexica 
and Europe, with observations upon their arrangement in both 
the picturesque ^nd gardenesque styles, &c. Such a work 
is greatly called for, and no one is more able to execute the 
(task than Mr. Downing. 

Horticulture, — In this department, which embraces, accord- 
ing to the general use of the term, every thing in relation to 
fruits and vegetables, there has been a decided improvement. 
Throughout the country there seems to exist an earnest desire 
to add to our stock of fruits and vegetables, and to select such 
only as are valuable, to take the place of those which already 
encumber the ground, producmg miserable and worthless fruit, 
or gross and tasteless vegetables. In both there is room for 
improvement, particularly in the interior of the country, where 
it is a long time before fine fruits and vegetables, from a pre- 
vailing prejudice, find their way into the gardens. We shall 
take a slight view of the principal places, where there has ap- 
peared to have been any thing done. 

In Bangor, an exhibition of hprticultural and other garden 
products has been made the past fall, for the first time, and 
much good will arise fron\ this. A condensed account of 
the show will appear in this or the succeeding number. Some 
good gardens exist in the vicinity of this city, and we have 
DO doubt that the advancement of the art of horticulture, 
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here, will be fast and steady. In Portsmouth, N. H., there 
=are some fine gardens belonging to the wealthy gentlemen of 
the town; but not much has been done, we believe, to in- 
crease the mamber the past year. With the ample means and 
taste of many of its citizens, we shall look for greater re- 
-sults another season. In Salem, and vicinity, about the usual 
■interest taken here has been continued vdthout any remarkable 
increase of taste. Mr. Manning continues to increase his 
stock of trees, and prove the correctness of the different va- 
rieties of pears and other fruits. Of pears, he fruited a large 
number of new ones the past season, some description of which 
we expect to lay before our readers from his pen. 

Boston and vicinity, with the same activity which has always 
ch^aracterized most of the amateur practitioners, is gradually 
rising in the scale, and will, undoubtedly, maintain that emi- 
nence in pomology, and the higher branches of the art, for 
which she has been heretofore so well known, both at home 
and abroad. The late exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in September last, was, as respects its display 
of fruits, one of the most remarkable ever made in the coun- 
try. After the lengthy and accurate report which has appear- 
ed in our pages, it is unnecessary for us to particularize here. 
Many of the celebrated new pears of Van Mons were seen in 
perfection, and the specimens of fruits, forced grapes, and 
particularly pine-apples, evince the high state that this branch 
of gardening has attained. The list of premiums offered by the 
Society has had a good tendency, and we doubt not that anoth- 
er year* will find the competitions so numerous, that there will 
not be a single article on the prize list, but for which specimens 
will be presented with the hope of carrying off the prize. The 
cultivation of the pine-apple is perfectly carried out at Mr. 
Cushing's, where we saw an abundance of beautiful ripe fruits, 
many of various fine kinds, a few weeks since. The new sys- 
tem of retarding the grape has been successfully tried, and we 
anticipate the pleasure of presenting our readers \^ith an arti- 
cle upon the subject, from Mr. Haggerston. 

The adverse state of commercial affairs has pressed more 
heavily upon New York than any other city, ahd after the long 
relapse, there is now every prospect of a rapid improvement 
and a rise to a higher state, than, perhaps, the common course 
of events would have carried her* Aroused to action by the 
success of her sister cities, a new horticultural association has 
been formed by the enterprise and influence of many of the 
citizens, who are devoted to the art, whifeh embraces the whole 
extent of the great and fertile valley of the Hudson. It has 
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coiDmenced favorably, and we see no obstacle to its future sue* 
cess; we know the talents and industry of those who were the 
most active in its formation, and we are much mistaken if they 
do notmake it attain a stand of usefulness inferior to no other 
it^ the country. In the western part of' the state, where, till 
within a few years, a garden did not exist, attention to the sub- 
ject is awakened. Our friend and correspondent, Mr. Bate- 
ham, of Rochester, has communicated to us, for incorporation 
into this article, some account of the state of horticulture in 
western ^ew York; but we find it so interesting, that we have 
given it entire, in an article by itself, and refer to that for infor- 
mation upon this portion of the empire state. 

Disputing the palm with Boston,we find Philadelphia rapidly 
advancing in the forcing department, and in growing fruits and 
vegetables under glass. The culture of the grape is exciting 
great attention. Since the result of Mr. Biddle's successful 
attempts has been made known, a new impulse has been cre- 
ated, and many new graperies are abput being erected. The 
nurserymen are cultivating grapes, in order to be prepared for 
the demand, with all haste, and we learnt, during our late visit, 
that the number of vines sold the past year has been large^ 
Until this season, we believe grapes from under glass have 
never been seen in the Philadelphia market. What were pro- 
duced commanded prices which will pay the cultivator a hand- 
some profit. 

The reports of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society have 
regularly appeared in our pages the past year, and the state of . 
horticulture may be perceived from a perusal of these reports. 
The Society is in a very flourishing condition. Many ladies 
have been admitted members, and their presence at the meet- 
ings has given a life and degree of interest to the proceedings, 
which had in vain been previously attempted. Our corres- 
pondent, Dr. Watson, we believe, was the first to propose the 
introduction of ladies as members of the Society. We could 
wish that the ladies of other cities would manifest the same zeal 
in gardening pursuits, and we would by no means exclude them 
from menibership to any horticultural society in the country. 
We hope every society will emulate the example of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. Besides the admission of ladies 
as members, an efficiency has been given to the Society, which 
it never before possessed, by the election, to the presidency, 
of Horace Binney, Esq., a gentleman of cultivated talents and 
high forensic attainments. 

Baltimore, Washington, and other southern cities, so far as 
we can get information, have not done much to record the past 
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year. ^ The societies in eaoh of these cities have held exhibi- 
tions, but we have seen no regular reports of them. At Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and other cities in the west, we know not 
how much has been done; but the amount of plants, seeds, &c. 
which have gone from New England alone, will in a few years, if 
properly managed^ add greatly to the aspect of the country. 

Some of the more important additions to our gardens are 
the Rohan potato, of which a great deal has been said, in the 
agricultural papers, and some notice of which will be found in 
another page, and an article on their growth will be given in 
our next number. If all that has been stated in regard to their 
productiveness is true, (and we cannot doubt it,) they will be an 
invaluable addition to our husl)andry. The Chinese corn is a 
new kind brought into notice the past fall; but of its merits 
we have no personal knowledge. The Cuba tomato Mr. Low- 
ell speaks highly of, and recommends its growth in the place of 
the common kind. Some new seedling fruits have been ex- 
hibited the past year. Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
have raised a fine gage plum; and Mr. Bioe, of the same place, 
four or five excellent varieties of the same fruit. Gov. Ed- 
wards, and Dr. Ives, of New-Haven, have raised some fine 
seedling pears. Under our pomological notices, and notices 
of new vegetables, in the early part of the last volume, will be 
found all that is new respecting fruits and vegetables. 

Fhriculture. — If we were to judge of the advancement of 
this branch of the art, by the number of new plants annually 
introduced, we could not say that the past year had been so 
much an improvement upon that of 1837, as the latter year 
was upon that of 1836. But setting aside this, as no criterion 
to judge by, we find that the general desire td possess and 
cultivate flowers has greatly increased. The rage for novel- 
ties is not so great as it has been, and, with the exception of a 
few zealous amateurs, the attention of cultivators is turned, as 
we are glad to sec it, to the better treatment of those kinds 
which we have already admitted into bur collections, and been 
upon the point of discarding, without ever giving them a fair 
trial. The taste for geraniums has increased considerably, and 
some fine seedlings have been raised by Mr- Hogg, and others. 
The season has been so unpropitious to the blooming of the 
dahlia, that, ahhough all the best varieties in England were 
imported at immense cost, very few of them were seen in per- 
fection the past autumn: the disappointment has been great, as 
cultivators will be under the necessity of growing the whole of 
their collections again, in order to prove those that are fine. 
Some seedling camellias have been raised of much merit. The 
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tulip has become a more fashionable flower since the grand 
display of Mr. Walker has taken place annually; and the pansy 
IS fast finding favor with the lovers of all delicate and beautiful 
flowers, so much merit have those possessed which Mr. 
Walker has been at great pains to raise. The plant which has 
been the most extensively cultivated and greatly admired, the 
past year, is the Ferb^na Tweediedna. ' 

Around Boston there has been a considerable increase of 
taste, and several gardens have been improved, and some 
green-hOuses and other garden structures added.x The finest 
dahlias were introduced into its vicinity, but from the excess^ 
of heat and an unusual dry summer, the blooming failed com- 
pletely. Mr. Sweetser has been forming a fine collection of 
cactuses, of which we have previously spoken, (Vol. IV, p- 
401.) The most remarkable movement in floriculture ha» 
been the formation of the association for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a public garden, on the lands belonging to the city, at 
the bottom of the Common. The subscribers have purchased 
the entire collection of Mr. Wilder, which will be removed to 
a building now in preparation, as soon as possible. Should the 
principle upon which the garden is got up, be a good one, the 
land laid out with some taste, and the conservatory or green- 
house well adapted to the plants, and arranged for good effect, 
it will be the means of rapidly diffusing a taste, throughout the 
whole community, for beautiful plants and flowers. We are 
glad to see Boston taking the lead in so noble a cause, and we 
trust that no efforts will be spared to render the garden credit- 
able to the taste and spirit of her citizens. 

From a personal notice of the state of floriculture in New 
York, we should not judge that the past year had placed her 
far ahead of her standing in 1837. The shows of dahlias, 
which have always been good here, were rather slim the past 
autumn, and, had not the frosts held off* later than around Bos- 
ton, there would have been a scanty display. But the heavy 
and continued rains of October gave renewed vigor to the 
plants, and when the frost overtook them, they were covered 
with buds and blossoms. In Brooklyn, Mr. Becar and Mr. 
Perry have added greatly to their collections. We have al- 
ready noticed Mr. Hogg's visit to London, but he did not bring 
out a large number of plants, his journey having been made, 
principally, for his- health. ' His seedling verbenas we have al- 
ready noticed. Prof. Jackson, of Schenectady, has one of 
the finest flower gardens in the country. 

Philadelphia,- with its enterprising florists, has been the place 
from whence has been disseminated many fine plants the past 
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year. Mr. Buist is continually adding to his stock. J. B. 
Smith, Esq., has raised some fine camellias. Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie & Buchanan have a good stock; and Mrs. Hibbert, 
Messrs. Dryburgh, Sherwood and others have improved their 
respective establishments. One of the greatest novelties 
has been the production of nearly one hundred seedling chry- 
santhemums^, the first which have ever been raised from seeds 
in this country, and which, until within a year or two, have 
never been grown in England; all the attempts to produce seed 
having proved useless. Some seedling verbenas have been 
raised by Mr. Buist, which are fine additions to this beautiful 
genus. The grafting of the Cacticeae, particularly the Epiphyl- 
lum truncatum, upon the Cereus triangularis, has been carried 
on with great success, and some splendid specimens may be 
seen in both the public and private gardens of this city. The 
palms of Mr. Smith are objects worthy the inspection of every 
lover of oriental scenery. 

In Bakimore, the Messrs. Feasts have very good collections, 
and have grown some seedling plants of various kinds, particu- 
larly camellias and cereuses, which possess merit. Mr. Hack, 
an amateur, has raised a number of seedling camellias, and we 
saw a few promising looking buds, on several of the plants, as 
we walked through his small house. The Exhibitions of the 
Maryland Horticultural Society have been less interesting the 
past year than in 1837, and we suspect that there has not been 
a great deal accomplished within the last year. 

In Washington, CharlestoQ, and other cities at the south, 
there has been, so far as we can learn, the usual attention given 
to floriculture. Mr. Buist, of the former city,* has introduc- 
ed many fine things. Dr. Wray, of Augusta, cultivates a fine 
collection of succulent plants. At Athens, Ga., Dr. Ward 
has made several additions of beautiful plants to the Botanic 
Garden there. From the western cities we have no accurate 
knowledge of the advancement of Floriculture. 

For particular information respecting new plants, the reader 
is referred to our floricultural and botanical notices, and our 
notes on gardens and nurseries. 

STATISTICS, OR ACTUAL STATE OP HORTICULTURE. 

This part of our subject relates to the formation and laying 
out of gardens, the additions, of green-houses, &c. to private 
gardens: commercial gardening, &c. 

Cemeteries, — Several cemeteries have been laid out in dif- 
ferent parts of ■ the country the past year. At Bangor, Me., 
one has been consecrated, and is called Mpuiit Hope. In 
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Taunton and Worcester, Mass., the grounds have been put in 
order, and many trees planted. New York, aware of the im- 
portance of cemeteries to large and populous cities, has moved 
in the cause, and a large piece of ground has been taken for 
the purpose. At Rochester, N. Y., one is projected, and a 
most delightful piece of ground, finely undulated, and covered 
with wood, has been selected. 

Public Gardens^ which may, in reality, claim that appella- 
tion, can scarcely be said to exist in this country; but in the 
one projected in Boston we hope to see something worthy the 
name. The University of Michigan contemplate the forma- 
tion of a Botanical Garden, with Dr. Gray at its head. 

Private Gardens. — rin Boston, W. P. Winchester, Esq. has 
enlarged his house to more than three times its former size, 
and it is now an elegant structure. He has also filled it with 
a fine collection of camellias and other plants. Mr. Warren, 
of Brighton, has erected a house about one hundred feet long, 
for the purpose of forcing vegetables and fruit for the market. 
Mr. Wilder intends to devote one of the houses, heretofore 
filled with plants, to the cultivation of the grape, and to confine 
his collection of plants to what is now the stove. Mr. Lowell 
has enlarged and otherwise improved his hot-house and green- 
house. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Perry has added a fine green- 
house and hot-house, eighty feet long, to his garden. In Phil- 
adelphia some new green-houses have been erected; but our 
friends have not given us the names of the gentlemen who have 
made these improvements. The only one we know of, per- 
sonally, is that of William Lloyd, Esq., Turners Lane. 

Commercial or Nursery Gardens, — The state of commer- 
cial gardening is more favorable to the nurseryman than for the 
two or three years previous to the last. The demand for or- 
namental trees and shrubs, as well as fruits, has been large. In 
the «7lfdrus multicaulis an immense trade has been carried on, 
and some fortunes made by the fortunate growers of an abun- 
dance of trees. The agitation, which has taken place in the 
country respecting the rearing of silk-worms from the leaves of 
this tree, and its superior advantages over all others, has given 
it a value. which the most sanguine could not have supposed 
they would have ever attained.. On account of the immense 
demand for the trees, and from the supposition that they will 
command at least half the price which they are now worth, al- 
most every nurseryman in the Union is converting his grounds 
into a mulberry plantation. Nor is the cultivation of the tree 
confined to nurserymen alone; hundreds of individuals, stimu- 
lated by the money which has been made in these trees, will 
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commence their growth. In Philadelphia, on a late visit, we 
found the hot-houses of the florists converted into mulberry 
beds, and the attention of many of the florists turned altogether 
to this tree. The more trees that are raised, the better; but 
We hope that the tree's will not alone be grown, to the neglect 
of the usual stock of the nurseryman. 

At East Boston, Messrs. Mason, of the Charlestown Vine- 
yard, have taken a large spot of ground for a vegetable and 
fruit garden, and we have understood it was their intention to 
erect a green-house upon the ground. Messrs. Mason have 
produced some fine crops of grapes at their vineyard. 

The trade in New York is reviving. Mr. Hogg will have 
to remove his nursery farther out of town, as one of the 
streets which are to be graded, the coming season, runs di- 
rectly through the garden, and will cut it all up. Messrs. 
Downing, of Newburgh, are extending- their nurseries, and one 
of the finest collections of fruit in the country is to be found 
here. 

We have mentioned that Messrs. Mackenzie and Buchanan 
have commenced the trade in Philadelphia. They have erect- 
ed two fine houses, which we saw nearly full of plants, last 
November; they are enterprising young men, and, we have 
no doubt, will do a good business*. Mr. Buist has added a new 
span-roof house to his grounds, upwards of eighty feet long and 
thirty-two wide, with a partition between. It is a fine building. 
Mr. Sherwood has just got his place, near Laurel Hill, in- 
to good condition. Mr. Carr's grounds have been most de- 
stroyed by the running of the Philadelphia and Baltimore rail- 
road through them: it is, we believe. Col. Carr's intention 
to sell out, if possible. The trade between the southern states 
and Philadelphia is very large, and there is a fine field for the 
enterprising nurserymen of this city.. 

From this some knowledge may be gleaned of the actual 
state of commercial gardening in the country. It is rapidly on 
the increase, and the stock of fruit trees, and, we might add, or- 
namental trees and shrubs, is not near adequate to the demand. 
Prices for the former are remarkably high, especially around 
Boston, and prevent many from purchasing, who would buy at 
moderate prices. It should be the object of nurserymen to 
cheapen as much as possible: it is for their interest, as well as 
for the convenience of the public, to do so: hundreds will 
plant trees and cultivate flowers when they can purchase them 
reasonably, who would not look at them at the high prices 
which are too often demanded. As the knowledge of propa- 
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gation extends, this may be expected ; as long as we have to 
rely upon importations, it cannot be done. 

it would give us pleasure to add some observations upon the 
progress and state of agriculture^ but we have exceeded our 
limits already; and, offering these remarks to our readers, with 
the hope that they may be found interesting, we must take 
leave of the subject. 



Akt. II. Horticulture in Western Mw York. By M. B- 

Bateham, Rochester. 

Western New York, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
**Gene8ee Country," is proverbial for the excellence of its soil 
and the salubrity of its climate, as well as for the enterprise 
and public spirit of its intelligent inhabitants. With such unri- 
valled advantages, it might naturally be expected that the sis- 
ter arts of agriculture and horticulture would here make the 
most rapid progress, in, the march of improvement, and soon 
attain a high degree of perfection. But, it must be remem- 
bered that this country was, but a few years since, a wilderness; 
its inhabitants, besides paying for their lands, and providing the 
necessaries of life, have had a dense forest to subdue; dwel- 
lings, Tillages and cities to erect; roads and canals to con- 
struct; and the commercial and political affairs of a rapidly in- 
creasing population to engage their attention. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there has been but little chance for an accumula- 
tion of superabundant weahh; and, although there exists a great 
degree of general taste for horticulture, but few individuals 
can be found who possess sufficient means, combined with the 
requisite taste and disposition, to devote much time or money to 
rural embellishments, or the delightful luxuries of floriculture. 

About ten years ago, a few individuals began to manifest a 
desire for the advancement of agriculture and horticulture in 
western New York; and in two or three years several associa- 
tions were formed for the purpose, which wete highly benefi- 
cial to the community. A horticultural society was formed at 
Geneva in 1828. Its meetings and exhibitions have been held 
alternately at Geneva, Lyons and Catiandaigua, and the taste for 
horticulture and rural embellishment, which is so conspicuous- 
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iy displayed in. those beautiful villages, affords ample evidence 
of tbe usefulness of the society. 

The Monroe County Horticultural Society was organized 
«t Rochester, in thefall of 1830. Its meetings were, for sev- 
>«ral years, attended with a good degree of interest, and some 
•of the exhibitions of fine fruits and vegetables would not have 
teen discreditable, even to the halls of old Boston. 

The well known Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Jour- 
«nal was commenced January 1st, 1831. This, together with 
the two horticultural, and several agricultural societies, created 
a universal excitement and spirit of inquiry on the subject of 
improvement. The knowledge and discoveries, together with 
'the choice productions of older countries, were rapidly intro- 
duced and disseminated; competition and laudable emulation 
were encouraged by awarding premiums; old errors and preju- 
dices were abandoned, and new objects, as well as new modes 
of cultivation, adopted. By these means, the cultivators of 
western New York began to see and appreciate the blessings 
which a bountiful Providence had placed within their reach; and 
the rich valley of the Genesee bid fair to become, by art and 
cultivation, what it was evidently designed to be by nature, — 
the garden spot of the west. 

Owing however to unpropitious seasons and the failure of sev- 
eral fruit crops, the societies and exhibitions lost their interest; 
while the commercial embarrassments and political excitements 
so absorbed the minds of the community, that all associated 
efforts for the improvement of domestic affairs were neglect- 
ed; and horticulture being so peculiarly a social art, but very- 
little has been effected by solitary individuals. 

The present condition of horticulture, in this section, may 
1)0 mostly inferred from what has been said of its past history. 
Gardening here is seldom studied as a science, and practised 
as an art. The majority of families possess gardens of great- 
er or less extent, and many of them are well supplied with fine 
fruit and vegetables; but very few individuals are willing to de- 
vote any considerable attention or expense to their cultivation, 
especially in the department of floriculture. Above all, it is 
surprising that so small a number, even of those who possess 
:sufficient means and good taste, do not oftener prove that 

"He who loves a garden, loves a. green-house too: 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime, . 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle, and the snows descend." 

There are a few private residences, with gardens and green- 
houses attached; and also several ibriving nursery establish- 
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ments, whicK deserve more particalar notice than my present 
limits will allow, and some account of which I may hereafter 
furnish you. 

It is gratifying to observe that the spirit of improvement 
is again beginning to revive in this section, some evidence 
of which has been quite perceptible the past season. A num- 
ber of influential citizens have suggested a plan for an exten- 
sive association, to be called "the Genesee Valley Horticultu- 
ral Society*:" to include the counties of Monroe, Livingston 
and Genesee, together with such individuals from the adjacent 
counties as choose to unite. This district will include many 
individuals of wealth and taste, who are ardent friends of horti- 
culture; and whose united efforts for its prohiotion could not 
fail of proving eminently successful. 

Yours, truly, M. B. Bateham. 

Rochester Seed- Store, Dec. 10th, 1838. 



Art. Ill, Thoughts on Pruning. By Judge Buel, 

Cdpductor of the Cultivator. 

We apprehend that the common practices in this branch of 
rural labor are not altogether based upon a sound philosophy. 
The animal structure, we all know, is admirably adapted to its 
wants, to its habits, and to its uses. There is no surplusage 
— no useless incunibrance — all is necessary to fulfil the designs 
of natgre. From analogy, as well as from the system and or- 
der which every where pervade the visible creation, is it not 
reasonable to infer, that every part of the vegetable structure 
is alike essential to its well-being? Are not the branches and 
leaves as essential to the tree^ as the limbs and lungs are to the 
animal? Who will say otherwise? Nature produces nothing 
in vain. Although we may assist in carrying out her designs, 
we cannot cross her purposes without suffering the penalty im- 
posed for a violation of her laws. 

No part of a plant can be affected without affecting the oth- 
er parts. Roots ^d branches reciprocally produce and nour^ 
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ish each other. If a tree has part of its roots destroyed, the 
branches which these suppUed decay; and when some of the 
branches are destroyed, some of the roots perish also. The 
extent and form of the one, will, in anieasure, ever correspond 
with the extent and form of the other. If a young tree is kept 
close pruned, diverted of its limbs and foliage, it is soon 
stunted in its growth, the wood becomes carious and diseased, 
and the plant is short-lived. If, therefore, we destroy the equi- 
librium which nature has established, between roots and 
branches, by greatly diminishing the one or the other^ we thwart 
her designs and mistake our interest. Every branch has its 
roots — its mouths — in the soil, to supply it with the elements 
of its food; and every root has its branch and its leaves — its 
lungs — in the air, to convert these elements into food, for the 
joint benefit of them both and of th^ stem. One cannot at- 
tain growth without the co-operation of the other. Without 
the roots, the plant cannot obtain the elements of food; without 
the leaves, those elements, if taken into the system, are of no 
benefit; but, on the contrary, like the undigested food upon the 
animal stomach, generate disease, rather than promote health 
and vigor. Every leaf performs its oflice in the process of 
nutrition and growth; and, other circumstances being alike, the 
increase in the growth of the plant, will be in the proportion 
to the number of healthy leaves: if one half of these be de- 
stroyed, the growth will be but one half as great as if the 
whole had remained — if complete defoliation takes place, the 
growth will entirely cease. Hence pruning decreases growth, 
in proportion to the extent or severity with which it is prac- 
tised. 

"Whenever a tree has a live spray cut from it, Ian injury is 
inflicted on that tree that can never entirely be repaired. Ev- 
ery wound received is stored up; and if wounds be constantly 
added, they will accumulate to a degree too great to be borne, 
and the tree will sink under its infirmities. It is useless to at- 
tempt to transfer the timber of the boughs to the stem, or to 
confine the growth of timber entirely to the stem. However 
desirable it may be to the pruner, to have all the growth divert- 
ed to the increase of the stem, he never will be able to effect 
it. He may, like the dog, snap at the shadow, and lose the 
substance; but neverwill he be able, by pruning off the boughs, 
to increase the growth of the stem one jot. No; the size of 
the stem wilt be in proportion to the head it has to support. 
The stem is not, as he may imagine, a, production formed 
merely for the use of man; it is the canal, or passage, fin which 
the juices pass between the roots and branches; and the size of 
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this passage is always in proportion to the offices it i»s< to- per- 
fjorm. If the number of branches [meaning to include leaves] 
be increased, the quantity of sap passing between them and. 
the roots will be increased; a greater space is necessary for 
the increased quantity of sap, and consequently the stem is in- 
creased. Let the head of the tree increase, and, depend upon* 
it, there will be a corresponding increase of the stemi. 

"It is said to be right to cut away a small proportion of the 
weaker branches, and turn the current of the descending sap- 
more abundantly into the stem. It is hard to understand what 
is meant by this explanation of the effects of pruning. Does 
the sap descend down the stem till it arrives at the weaker 
branches, and then ascend up them and increase their size, in- 
stead of that of the stem? If so, the weaker branches would 
soon become the stronger; or rather, if trees have the property of 
sending the sap from the strong branches to the weaker, all the 
branches would be equally strong. The descending sap, oni 
reaching the weaker branches, would become ascending sap. 
And if the small branches be considered obstructions prevent- 
ing the descent of the §ap, the large branches must be greater 
obstructions. But where does the sap descend from? Prun- 
ers forget that they cannot cut a live spray from a tree without 
lessening the quantity of its leaves. Their theory is founded 
in error, and all their reasoning is false." — Ballard j in Farm. 
Mag. 

This explains what often seems enigmatical to superficial ob- 
servers in vegetable economy, viz. that moderate sized trees 
from a nursery have, ordinarily, a much thriftier and healthier 
growth,^ and arrive sooner to a good bearing state, when trans- 
planted, than trees that are very large. In the former, the nat- 
ural proportipn between the roots and the branches is preserv- 
ed, — the former being taken up nearly entire — the sap vessels 
are filled, and the growth is but partially retarded. While in 
taking up very large trees, whose roots have. greatly extended,, 
the mouths of the plant are seriously diminished, the sap ves- 
sels contract and become indurated, in consequence of the di- 
minished supply of sap — and the tree must acquire new roots, 
and a new sap-wood, by a slow process of growth, ere it can 
flourish with its accustomed vigor. The same evil results from 
cutting off the entire top of a tree. It is deprived of its elab- 
orating organs; and, although the, root may send up the ele- 
ments of food, it cannot benefit the plant for want of leaves to 
convert it into vegetable blood. It is no argument against this 
position, that deciduous trees spontaneously develop foliage 
and flowers in the spring. There is a store of elaborated sap 
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laid up in autumn to effect this. Strip a tree in June, wl>en 
this s,tore is exhausted, entirely of its leaves, and the tree will 
not grow, and will probably die. ^ The stem, at least, will sus- 
tain sei-ious injury. The nurseryman knows i that after an ap- 
ple, pear, or pliim stock has been cut down and grafted upon, 
the heart-wood becomes unsound if the graft fails to grow, and 
the whole stock dozy, and, in a manner, worthless for a future 
scion, and that it will not grow a particle above where it sends 
off suckers. 

The tendency of pruning to generate disease, and to short- 
en the life of trees, is illustrated in the appearance of old or- 
chards, which have been injudiciously pruned. Wherever a 
limb is split off by winds or accident, it exposes a diseased 
heart-wood; and this disease at the heart spreads to the roots 
and branches, and induces premature death. The natural du- 
ration of the apple tree is believed to be more than one hun- 
dred years; and yet how few are found in a healthy state at 
fifty years. Mark the contrast, in soundness of wood, in vig- 
or of growth, and in duration of life, between the apple and 
other frequently pruned trees, and those trees, whether fruit or 
forest, which are left to luxuriate naturally, without the artifi- 
cial aid of the pruning knife. 

If pruning be prejudicial to growth and longevity, why, 
then, we may be asked, why prune at all? We answer, for 
utility, to give beauty, and to improve and increase the fruit. 

In natural forest growth, trees attain height, and a straight 
clear timber form, from their crowded situation; and as the 
lower branches become useless, they die and fall off. But in 
cultivated grounds, or where there is ample room for roots and 
branches to spread, this does not take place; and hence the 
propriety, of pruning here to obtain a good stem for timber, or 
a handsome top for shade and ornament. Often there are two 
or more leading shoots striving for the mastery, and, unless they 
are shortened, or taken off, there will be two or more stems, of 
diminutive size, instead of one stem, of larger size. We may 
therefore prune shade trees to improve their form, or to please 
the fancy, and timber trees to improve the bole; but in neither 
case do we either increase the growth, or prolong the life of 
the tree. 

"As the twig is bent, so will the tree incline," is literally true 
in regard to pruning. We may giv,e almost any form to trees 
which fancy may conceive, by beginning early, and persever- 
ing with the pruning knife or shears., as is witnessed in clipped 
hedges, and often in ornamental and garden grounds. We 
may make them dwarfs or standards, or give them a thin or 
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dense foliage, at our pleasure. They may be trained or cut 
into the shape of animals,, into geometrical forms, or architec- 
tural or sculptural compositions. 

We prune fruit trees to improve the fruit, and to induce a 
bearing habit. The roots of trees take up from the soil a cer- 
tain quantity of vegetable food, call it geine, or humus, or or- 
ganic remains, or what you please — it has constituted parts of 
vegetable structure, and is convertible, by natural processes, 
into A^ood, or fruit, or both. If the tendency of the plant is 
to wood, as is generally the case with all healthy young trees, 
the fruit will be sparse and inferior, at least till the tree has at- 
tained to mature sisje. On the other hand, if the tendency to 
growth is checked., by poverty of soil^ disease, or injudicious 
pruning, the tree will be brought into a precocious state of bear- 
ing, and, in the case of judicious pruning, produce more and 
better fruit. 

In pruning, or training to induce a fruit-bearing habit, the ob- 
ject is to check the uninterrupted, and, we may say, natural, 
descent of the elaborated sap to the root, by encouraging a 
horizontal, instead of an upright, growth of the branches, 
when the tree appcoflches the bearing age. This causes a stric- 
ture in the descending sap vessels, at the bifurcation or junc- 
tion of the branches with the stem, and a consequent accumu- 
lation of elaborated sap in the branches, to generate fruit buds, 
and to swell the fruit. The same object is sonaetimes, though 
injudiciously, effected, by taking out a narrow circle of bark, 
or by ligatures, to' prevent the descent of the elaborated sap. 
Hence the upright shoot is often cut out, particularly in the 
apple tree, and the branches are trained horizontally, diagonal- 
ly, or in a half inverted position, a& on walls, espaliers, and in 
the e^ queneilie^OT distaff form of training. These operations 
have also a tendency to improve the quality of the" fruit, by 
giving it a better exposure to the kind influences of the sun, 
air and light, all essential to its due maturity and high flavor. 
Nature provides for the propagation of the species, by pro- 
ducing perfect seed, leaving to art the labor and contrivance 
of enlarging and entiching the pulp or fruit. All fruits may 
be improved from their natural state, by artificial culture, though 
nothing may be added thereby to the intrinsic value of the 
seed^ or natural duration of the tree. The seeds of the wild 
crab, or wild pear, are as good to sow for stocks, to graft or 
bud upon,, as the seeds of the cultivated varieties of these 
fruits; and indeed, according to Dr. Van Mons' theory, which 
his practice seems to have confirmed, they are the best from 
which to start new varieties* 
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Prune, therefore, when necessary, to improve timber; prune 
for ornament^ prune to improve the fruit: but do not prune in 
the hope of accelerating growth or of prolonging life. And 
in all your prunings, cut while the wood is small, and spare to 
the tree all the foliage you can consistent with the object you 
have in view. By pruning when the tree is young, and prun- 
ing often, we may s^ecure a handsome stem and well formed 
head, and we cause na wounds that do not speedily heal. 

The common practice is, to prune in autumn or spring, when 
the tree is divested of foliage. To this practice we make two 
objections. In the first place, the wounds are exposed (un- 
less covered with a suitable composition) to the searching 
and corroding influence of the sun, wind and rain, there being 
no leaves to shield, nor circulating pulp to heal them. In the 
second place, it causes the multiplication of suckers, and of- 
ten increases the evil which U is designed to cure. The sap, 
arrested in the spring, when its flow is greatest, in its natu- 
ral course to the amputated branches, oozes out and corrodes 
the bark and wood, or exhausts itself in the production of a 
prolific growth of suckers, more detrimental than the parts 
that have been lopped off. If pruning is performed the last 
of June, when the exuberant flow of sap has abated, the 
wounds are in a measure protected, by the foliage, from the 
weather; much unelaborated has became elaborated sap, and 
transformed into cambium, or pulp, whose healing qualities 
soon cover the edges of the wound; few or no suckers are 
generated, and the heart of the tree is in ^ measure preserved 
from canker and decay. These opinions, as to the propriety 
of summer pruning fruit trees, have been confirmed, in our 
mind, by three years' practice and observation. , 

Another common error in pruning, is the practice of cut- 
ting off all lateral shoots from a young tree, except a few at 
the apex; and to cut young, vigorous wood from the tops of 
old trees, leaving long extended naked branches, which are of- 
ten broken by the winds. In the first case, . we obtain long, 
spindling stems, incapable of supporting, when transplanted to 
an open situation, a respectable top. The same evil occurs 
in the nursery, or the forest, when the young trees stand in a 
crowded position. In the second case, we produce unsightly 
and comparatively unproductive tops. Since the oflSces and 
importance of leaves in vegetable economy have been better 
understood, a manifest improvement in pruning h&s succeeded. 

It is now contended, and we think upon correct principles, 
that none, or but very few, of the lateral branches should be 
cut entirely from young trees, until the tree is tall enough to 
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form ahead; but that the pruner should be content with shart- 
enjng those which interfere with the main stem, and such as are 
of unreasonable length. By this means, we obtain a tapering 
and straight stem, and retain the aid of a large portion of the 
leaves towards its enlargement. Every leaf contributes to the 
growth of the stem below the point of connection* When the 
tree has attained a proper height to form the top, it is advisa- 
ble, pTarticularly with the apple, to cut out the upright shoot^ 
leaving three^ or, at most, four, laterals, or branches, upon dif- 
ferent sides, to form the top. If a little attention is given an- 
nually to cutting out the small limbs, which are likely to cross 
or interfere with each other, thcineeessity of cutting off large 
branches wHl, for a long time, be superseded. In old trees, 
the old branches frequently become cankered and diseased,, 
and young thrifty wood is thrown out at or near their base. 
In this case it is always preferable to cqt the diseased wood^ 
leaving the healthy jshoots to fill their places. When trans- 
planting trees, the knife should be used sparingly. If the roots 
are greatly diminished, in digging up the tree, the top may be 
lightened by thinning its branches; or^ if none of these can be 
spared, without marring the form, the longer branches may be 
shortened, or cut in, at a bud; but we do pot advise, in any 
case, the cutting off the entire top. T "R i 

Manyy Dec. 1838. 



Art. IV. On the propagation, trainings and pruning of 
Fig trees under glass. By J. W. Russell, Superinten- 
dent at Mount Auburn. 

The fig tree is raised from suckers, layers, and cuttings, 
and will thrive in almost any soil, provided it has a dry bottom. 
But they produce more fruit in a strong loamy soil, than in a 
light dry one. Layers or cuttings are preferable to suckers. 
If figs are grown in large pots or boxes, a drainage of pots- 
herds three or four inches deep, laid at the bottom of the box 
or pot, is iftdispensably necessary to carry off the superfluous 
water. The top sod of an old pasture field, two or three 
inches thick, broken well to pieces with a spade, is probably 
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the best compost that can be easily obtained. A riddle ought 
never to be used, for the most nutritive part of the compost 
will not pass through it, therefore it is evidently a bad practice 
to make use of it. 

If the branches have been allovired to run up,, leaving the 
bottom of the trees quite naked y every other branch should be 
cut down near to the ground about the first of May, in order 
to furnish the bottom of the tree whh young Wood, bearing in 
mind the necessity of stopping the ends of the shoots in June: 
this will cause them to throw out side shoots which will fur- 
nish the tree with good wood, and which will bear fruit the 
next year. By this time yo« will have plenty of fine wood ; 
you may, then, if you think it best, cut off the rest of the' old 
branches that were left the preceding year, performing this 
business at the same time you pruned last year. Never neg- 
lect to take off the ends of the st^-ongest shoots, except the 
leading ones, as before advised, for if this is not done, you 
will soon have the trees in the same state you have been try- 
ing to avoid. 

When you prune, never shorten the shoots, as the fruit is 
always produced near the ends of them; there will be a great 
many fine, short side, and foreright shoots, which should nev- 
er be cut off but when they are decayed: these shoots will 
ripen much better than those of more luxuriant growths, there- 
fore will be less liable to receive any injury from a severe win- 
ter. When the figs are about the size of a filbert nut, take off 
the points of the top buds with your finger and thumb, or 
cut them with a sharp knife. If the trees are trained to a trellis, 
(which is probably the best method) the branches should be 
laid in from eight to twelve inches apart, and trained horizon- 
tally or in a pendulous manner. 

By following this system of training, you will obtain more 
fruit than from any other method I have any knowledge of. 
If no fire heat is used, the trees in November should be cov- 
ered with straw and bass mats, in order to protect them from 
the sudden changes of the weather through the winter. About 
once a fortnight, through the summer, give the roots a bounti- 
ful watering with manure water. 

Growing the trees in pots or tubs, — No fruit does better than 
the fig when grown in pots. A few trees will furnish a suffi- 
cient quantity of fruit for a small family, and they may easily 
be grown without the aid of a green-house, or any other pro- 
tection than an ordinary cellar. The same soil as above ad- 
vised should be selected, and the plants, whether from suckers, 
layers, or cuttings, planted in tubs, or pots, from ten to fifteen 
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inches in diameter at tbe top. Prune them as before directed, 
and they will produce abundantly. On the approach of cold 
weather, place the pots in the cellar, where the frost will not 
reach the trees. ^ J.^W. Russell. 

Mount Auburn^ Cambridgey Dec, 1838. 

Mr. Russell's article on the fig we hope will attract more 
attention to this neglected fruit. Occasionally a fig tree is seen 
in our gardens, but it is oftener grown as an object of curiosi- 
ty than for its fruit. We are quite partial to the fig, and be- 
lieve that it woi;]ld be as much esteemed as many other fruits, 
if good kinds were selected, and the fruit grown to a good size. 
The fig, we believe, may be cultivated in the open air, taking 
the precaution to cover the trees in the same manner that grape 
vines are protected, viz: by laying their branches down, and 
covering them with straw and leaves and garden soil. May 
Mr. Russell's directions induce the cuhivators of other fruits, 
to grow the fig also . — Ed. 



Art. V. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the IfOndon Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Oi^namental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, w^h additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3». plain, Ss. 6d. colored. 
Edited by John Lindley, Professor of Botany in the Universi- 
ty of London. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 25. 6d. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The Horticultural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is. each. 'Edited 
by George Glenny. 

Botanical aud Floricultural Intelligence. -^The second part 
of the first volume of Drs. Torrey and Gray's Flora of Jforth 
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America^ has just been issued from the press. We have had 
DO time to look it through, but shall lay a review, of both this 
and the first part, before our readers in our next number. We 
intended to have done so before this late hour, but the closing 
of the volume, and the press of matter necessarily precluding the 
insertion of a lengthy review, we have deferred, — though, injus- 
tice to the work, it should have been done sooner, — till a later 
period, a full notice of the work. 

We learn, with regret, that the number of subscribers to the 
work is not yet near sufficient to defray the expenses of its 
publication, and that a large number of copies will have to be 
disposed of before the work will afford any remuneration what- 
ever, to the authors^ for their indefatigable labors and research- 
es in gathering materials for its publication. This should not 
be. A work so professedly original in its character, arranged 
after the natural system, — enumerating all the plants which 
have been heretofore described by the various botanists of the 
country, and spread through, as they have been, a great num- 
ber of volumes, — together with a vast quantity of new and un- 
described species, including those collected by that learned 
botanist, Mr. Nuttall, on his late tour to the Columbia river, — 
is sufficient to entitle it to the attention of every amateur bota- 
nist or cultivator of plants in the country. We hope that the 
bare announcement of this fact will be sufficient to induce the 
friends of science, generally, to come forward and render that 
aid to the authors, which will ensure the publication of the re- 
maining parts of the work. 

Dr, Gray J whose intention of visiting Europe we announced 
in our IV., p. 334, sailed from New York for London in No- 
vember last. The prinpipal object of his visif is to glean bo- 
tanical information for the completion of the above work. He 
will inspect all the large herbariums around London, and visit 
all the principal nurseries where living specimens may be seen. 
On his return in the spring he will enter upon the duties of his 
profession in the new university of Michigan. 

•Mr. ^ytttall has given the name Wrayio to a new genus of 
his California plants, in honor of his friend. Dr. Wray, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., a gentleman every way worthy of the honor. No 
person has been more zealous in the collection of new plants 
than Dr. Wray, and upwards of twenty plates have appeared 
in Loddiges' Botanical Cabinet^ drawn from' specimens taken 
from plants sent to Europe by Dr. Wray. The character of 
the genus will be given in Dr. Torrey's Flora. 

Mr. Brackenridge, our correspondent, who accompanied 
the Exploring Expedition in the place of Dr. Gray, is a most 
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excellent practical-botanist, as well as a first-rate propagator. 
He was, fornaerly, and for a long time, in the employ of Patrick 
Neill, Esq., LL. D., of Edinburgh, Secretary to the Caledo- 
<lian Horticultural Society, and had the management of his 
select collection of plants. Since then he has visited Berlin, 
where he vv as engaged with a rich banker, who possessed a 
fine collection of plants. Subsequently, he came to this coun- 
try, under the employ of Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia. Great 
inducements were held out to him by the government to secure 
his services; but we hope that, in his new avocation, he will 
render better assistance to the cause of floriculture, than he 
would have done to have remained behind. Our readers may 
have reason to regret his j^bsence, as Mr. Brackenridge prom- 
ised us many articles, which would have, undoubtedly, been of 
great value. When he returns, he will, probably, make the 
loss good by the increased contributions from his pen. 

Mr, Wilder^s entire collection of plants^ both green-house, 
hot-house and hardy, with only the reservation of about a hun- 
dred different kinds, has been purchased by the subscribers to 
the Public Garden which has been projected for upwards of a 
year. The association have failed, in all their attempts, to get 
the privilege to erect a green-house upon any part of the land, 
west of Charles street, belonging to the city. The uncompro- 
mising hostility of the directors of the mill-dam corporation, to 
this proposed improvement of the waste lands of the city, has 
been the cause of their not being allowed this privilege. The 
individuals composing the directors, who have succeeded in 
preventing the city from granting the prayer of the petitioners, 
must derive a great deal of satisfaction from the fact, that they 
have accomplished their designs. 

Not to be prevented from proceeding with the establishment 
of a garden, the subscribers voted to purchase the large and 
commodious building, known as the Boston Riding School, 
near Bfamah's Baths, adjoining the mill-dam. This will be 
altered into a suitable green-house, or conservatory, with a 
domical roof, for the plants, which will be removed thereto 
as soon as possible, probably during this month. When the 
whole is completed, we shall endeavor to give our readers an 
account of the same, and, if permission is allowed us, a plan of 
the building when finished. We hav^ understood that it can 
be made a fine structure for the plants. ' Operations upon the 
formation of the garden will be commenced, we presume, as 
soon a^ the weather will permit. 

JVcip Plants introduced into the country the past year, — The 
number of new plants introduced into the vicinity of Boston, 
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with the exception of camellias, was not so large the last season, 
as in 1837. All that we have been able to learn are the fol- 
lowing: — 



Azklea Danielst^na 

— lateritia 

— /edifdlia &lba pl^no 

— iodica lilacinaaurantlaca 

— — Smith's aur&ntia 

— — — orange pink 

— -^ — scarlet pink 

— — — specidsa 
— , variegkta 

«^cacia CyMpsis 



.>9ckcia ]atif5Ha 

— melandxylon 
C^reus strigdsus 
Echinoc&ctus creni,tus ^ 
Fuchsia itiut&bilis 

— rccurvkta 
iZhodod^ndron arb6reum mixi- 

mum cocciDeum 

— arbdreum vendstum 
— ^ campanuIMum. 



Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
Temstromikcem. ' ' . 

CAME'LL/jf. 

The camellias have just commenced blooming; and some 
fine specimens are now expanded in the various collections. It 
will be recollected that in our January number, of last season, 
we gave a list of new obes imported, during 1837, by Mr, 
Wilder. Since that time he has received several new varie- 
ties, some of which are from the Abbe Berl^se, the author 
of the Monographie of this tribe. From the des6riptions, it is 
believed that many of them are very handsome. 

Of the varieties enumerated last year, several will bloom 
well the present winter. C. j. imbrickta ilba, in the collection 
of J. W. Boot, Esq., is budded finely. Donckelaeri will 
flower well with Mr. Wilder and Mr. Sweelser, as will some 
of the others. In our calls, during the winter, we shall note 
down all which are new that we find in bloom. 

Mr. Wilder has kindly furnished us with a list of those he 
has imported, to which he has annexed the descriptions as 
received by him. The authority is good, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt but .that they will prove .fine. The followirig is 
Mr. Wildejr's letter: — 

Dear Sir — I send you below a list of some of the most dis- 
tinguished new camellias, that I have imported this year. 
Where I have received descriptions, I annex ihem. 

Camellia jap6nica. Lady Graftop; a large beautiful flower, of 
the color and form of C. j. J?6sa triumphans. 

C. j. rosetta; bright rose color; petals and form of the flower 
like C. j. imbricita. 

C. j. spectibilis macul^ta; double white, with pink stripes, 
yellowish centre, after the manner of C. j. Press's Eclipse. 

VOL. V. — ^NO. I. 4 
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C. j. Louktdna; double, orange red, striped and spotted 

with white. > 

C. j. Jussieutdna; new Chinese variety; very bright orange 

red, after the manner of C. j. rubra pl^na; interior petals 

sometimes striped with white. 
C. j. Tamponeidna; double, well formed^ of a cherry red 

color; the petals spotted, and striped «with white. , 
G. j. Henders6mij large, beautifully formed, rose-colored 

flower. 
C. j. Carswellidna; very fine, regularly formed flower, of a 

deep red color, beautifully marked with white. 
C. j. Fras^rii; a large, full^ brilliant red flower. 
C. j. elegantissima bicolor; double white, striped with rose. 
C. j. Millin^tti;, large, double red flower; the petals bordered 

and striped with white. 
C. j. York and Lancaster; white, striped with red; some 

flowers pure red, others entirely white. 
C. j. RoUissdnt; double white, handsome form. 
C. j. Pressi n6va rdsea; form of the flower like eclipse, of 

a light pink color, with crimson stripes^ 
C. j. pict6rum coccinea; flower large, full, regular; of a 

cherry red color; petals broad, and gracefully imbricated. 



C. j. Alexandria perf6cta; 

Beck's conspicua. 

« Bonardu. 

C6ckw. 

comp&cta rubra, 

. Cr^wii. 

- — ' — dulcis. 

— . ex6nii. 

fimbrikta rdsea. 

formosissima n6va. 

— ' — Garv^yii. 
•— — Hondti. 
lactea. 

The names of some of these may not be spelt correctly, 
btit I give them as near as can be made out from the invoice. 
- — M. P. Wilder y Hawthorne Grove j Dec. 15, 1838. 

These fine varieties, we believe, with the rest, all go with 
jthe collection to the Public Garden, and another season prob* 
nbly many of them will bloom.: — Ed. 



C. j. latifdli^ macrantha. 

— — Ludovico. 

Nannetidna pulchra &lba 

— — n6va mut&bilis. 

ranunculifl6ra striata. 

— R6ssti wiirratah rdsea. 

— — Rushmoredna. 

-= spectabilis lutitikna. 

— — Spoffbrthidno striata 

n6va. 
— • — Youngii v^ra. 
Withe China. 
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Art. VI. J{6te$ onMardens and Nurseries,, 

^ew Yorky JVor. 1838. — Having paid a passing visit to 
some of the gardens of our friends in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the past autumn, we have the pleasure of giv- 
ing our readers some of our observations thereon, trusting that 
they will not be found uninteresting. The season of the year 
was not a propitious one, to observe a great deal that was very 
interesting, as it was too late to find any remains of vegetation 
in the open garden, and too early for the denizens of the green- 
houses to greet us with their welcome smiles. Yet we have 
observed something worthy of remark, and if we cannot des- 
cant so much upon the brilliant hues of the camellia,the love* 
]y tints of the rose, or the grateful odor of the orange-flower, 
we may note down some facts in the treatment and manage- 
ment of plants, which may be of benefit and importance to all. 
Under our article of Retrospective Gardening, will be found 
all that is new respecting the formation of gardens, the erec- 
tion of green-houses, &e. 

Residence of JV*. J, Becar, Esq.^ Brooklyn. — In the early 
part of our Magazine, for 1837, some notice of Mr. Becar's 
place was made by one of our correspondents; and, later in 
the season, our own remarks, after a short visit, were laid be- 
fore our readers. Since that period, however, Mr. Becar 
has added somewhat to the extent of his buildings, and gradu- 
ally increased his collection of plants, until it has acquired that 
choiceness which few amateur collections in the country have 
attained. 

In order to add value to our Magazine, as well as to enrich 
its general appearance, by the addition of engravings of beauti- 
ful garden structures, we shall, by the permission of Mr. 
Becar, as soon as possible, present oi|r readers with a plan of 
the truly elegant conservatory which ornaments his grounds. 
Of its architectural proportions and general appearance, and of 
the neatness and finish of its internal arrangement, we have 
before spoken. And, as we shall give all the particulars when 
we offer the plan now alluded to, we shall not here repeat what 
we have heretofore stated, otherwise than to remark that, in 
addition to the conservatory and small hot-house, which was 
erected two years ago, Mr. Becar has added a low house about 
thirty feet long, adjoining the conservatory, which is devoted 
to the cultivation oi flowers. 
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In the conservatory, every thing wore the appearance of 
neatness, attention, and care. It was truly a luxury to walk 
through the house, so orderly, so clean, atid so fresh was the 
aspect of every part. The back wall is now covered with va- 
rious kinds of running plants, including several varieties of 
passion flowers, four or five, or more of which, Mr. Becar has 
engrafted, himself, upon one stock. The roots of these are all 
planted in the back border, and luxuriate in the soil, throwing 
out a foliage large and vigorous, ^nd redolent with health. In 
the front part of the house, the flowers of the chrysanthemums 
were just assuming a fading tinge, and would, in a few days, be 
removed, and their places occupied by a "corps de reserve '* 
of other plants, grown in the adjoining house; thus keeping up 
the freshness of the house the season through. Few practise 
this mode, and, except in such large collections as Mr. Cush- 
ing's, where no expense is spared to keep up the beauty of the 
house, it is rare to find this system carried out. It is, howev- 
er, the only way to keep a green-house or conservatory in 
beauty, and should be adopted by all amateurs who are desir- 
ous of rendering their houses attractive at all times. A plant 
in high health, whether out of bud, or in bud, is ever an ob- 
ject of admiration; but the withered flower stem^ the faded blos- 
soms, or the decaying seed stalk, are unsightly things, and 
should be removed from a place where their presence casts an 
air of cheerlessness, which should never pervade the green- 
house or conservatory during winter. But to return from this 
digression. 

Mr. Becar is a great admirer of the camellia, and has been 
at much expense to procure nearly all the finest kinds. We 
saw planted out, in the centre of the house, and in full bud, 
imbric^ta, 61egans, conspicua, eximia, Colvillii, fl6rida, and 
others equally fine, together with the C. reticulata. A fine 
large white, and a paeont^ora, were expanding their buds; Eu- 
genia niyrtifdlia, a plant which has reached the top of the 
house, from its rapid growth, two or three times, and been suc- 
cessively cut part way down, was pretty with its pendent 
branches, covered with the clusters of berries. A large myrtle- 
leaved orange was full of fruit, as was also a common orange 
tree. Numerous other plants filled the bed, all of which are 
planted out in the soil. At each end of the bed is placed a 
marble vase of beautiful proportions, in one of which is plant- 
ed an aloe, and in the other a Yucca. These, with the fine pro- 
portions of the building, give a classic appearance to the inte- 
rior. 
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The beauty of vases in garden scenery has been already urg- 
ed by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, (Vol. II, p. 281,} 
and we had intended to add something to his remarks, ourselves, 
, by the way of impressing 

the subject more upon the 
attention of our readers. 
We have, however, omit- 
ted to do so, end in a few 
words shall now endeavor 
to show the effect that 
they will have in green- 
houses and conservato- 
ries, when filled with a 
proper selection of plants. 
To do this, we shall se- 
lect one of the forms of 
vases which appeared with 
Mr. Downing's paper, 
and, filling it with plants, 
shall suppose the follow- 
ing (fg. 1,) to be a good 
representation of the ef- 
fect it will have when the 
plants have made a vigo- 
rous and healihy growth. 

Surely we need not say 
any thing further to show 
how much they would add 
to the beauty of the gar- 
den, or the elegance of the 
conservatory. In either 
place, they are objects too 
inviting not to be found in 
every garden. These Vas- 
es are easily filled with handsome plants, well suited to the sit- 
uation, and the following might compose, in part, the group for 
the green-house. The centre plants may he geraniums, over 
■which might twine a Maurdndyo Barclaydtia. To overhang 
the sides of the vase, and droop its graceful stems, might be 
planted the common periwinkle, the Ferb^na chamEedrifdlia, 
and TweedieiJttfl. These would make fine plants, though there 
are many others which will do; and when the geraniums are in 
flower, from March to June, over whose varied and odorous fol- 
iagQ creeps the Maurdndya, with its pendent purple bells, and 
at the base of whose stems bloom the brilliant verbenasj re- 
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posing their large umbels of glittering florets upon the deep 
green foliage of the periwinkle, with its procumbent stems trail- 
ing almost to the earth, no more agreeable melange of elegant 
objects could be desired. 

In the house lately erected, Mr. Becar; keeps a reserve 
stock of geraniums, roses, &c. &c., and in it all the opera-* 
tions of culture, as propagating, grafting, inarching, &c. are 
done. At one end there is a small pit, where a small quantity of 
vegetables, such as lettuces, rajdishes, &c. can be raised. The 
whole is well fitted up, and, being low, the geraniums are grown 
in the greatest perfection. Mr. Becaris his own propagator^ 
and all the potting, propagating, &c. is done at leisure hours^ 
with his own hands. When we present the plan of his con- 
servatory, we shall say more ; at present we have exceeded 
what ro9m we intended to devote to his place. 

Residtnce of J, W. Perry ^ Esq. — This beautiful place has 
beep partially described in our previous volumes, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Becar's, they being near each other. But 
since that period, the additions to the flower department have 
been extensive, and consist, as Mr. Perry's gardener has al- 
ready informed our readers, (IV., p. 389,) of a new green- 
house and hot-house, about eighty feet long, and proportional- 
ly broad and lofty. This range, of whicb we may have occa- 
ision to speak more particularly hereafter, is well built and fin* 
ished. Each department is heated with hot water, upon the 
same system as that which warms the conservatory, and which 
we have before given some description of (III, p. 163.) 

It is so little time since Mr. Paulsen sent us a list of the 
principal plants contained in Mr. Perry's collection, (IV, p. 
363,) that it will seem scarcely necessary for us to enumerate 
them again. But, as some of them were mentioned in name 
only, we shall note down a few which appeared to be of more 
interest than the others. Most of the specimens were large, 
and were purchased at the late sale of Mr. Pratt's plants, at 
Lemon Hill, Philadelphia, and at Dr. Hosack's, at Hyde 
Park, New York. Others were selected from various nurse* 
ries by Mr. Perry's gardener. The plants which struck us as 
valuable, were the banksias, of which there were four fine spe- 
cimens; B. latifolia was just beginning to show signs of flow- 
ering. The large double white camellia and the atrorubens 
are superb plants, and probably as large as any in the coun- 
try; the acacias were also fine, particularly .5. decirrens, of 
which Mr. Perry possesses a fine specimen. 

In the stove department the plants were looking well, con- 
sidering the short time they have had to recover, since their re* 
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moval. Urina specidsa wa$ an imposing object, with a vigo- 
rous new frond, six or eight feet in length. Musa sapientum 
was also handsome; the ficuses w^re large and strong specimens. 
Corypha umbracaulifera and Latdnia borb6nica were beautiful, 
as were some other palms. The huge C^reus speciosissi- 
mus Mr. Paulsen has trained up to the glass partition, between 
the stove and green-hbuse; it looks well. Each djepartraent, 
considering that the range was not finished until late in the au- 
tumn, was in good condition; and when the large plants have 
been under the care of Mr. Paulsen ahother year, they will 
have altogether a better appearance than they possess now. 

In the conservatory attached to the drawing-room of the 
mansion, the plants, smce the spring of 1837, have made such 
an accession of new wood, that we hardly recognized them. 
The passion flowers, planted out in the borders, have almost 
overrun the ends and roof of the house. In the centre bed 
the camelUas have grown astonishingly, and were full of buds. 
JVIr. Perry has added several new ones. The chrysanthemums 
had been ornamenting the house, but were now past their beau- 
ty, and their places would soon be filled with geraniums, and 
other plants. We found the plants here in a healthy and 
growing state; and, like Mr. Becar's, cleanliness pervaded 
«very part. Both places may be shown as specimens of neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and care, and worthy of imitation by all who 
possess a green-house or conservatory. We have hinted, in 
our remarks upon Mr. Becar's place, that it is our intention to 
present our readers with plans of beautiful green-houses, &c., 
and we have in view that of Mr. Perry's for one, if he should 
consent to our wishes. Mr* Perry has been to much expense 
the past summer, in the erection of his new house and the 
purchase of plants, arid we trust the pleasure he will receive, 
from the addition of such a fine structure, will be sufficient, 
not only to amply reward .him for what he has done, but to in- 
duce him to add, continually, to his collection, all the choice 
plants that are introduced. We have no doubt that this place 
will always be one of the first in the vicinity of New-York. 

MuUiJlora Garden, Mr. Maynard. — Mr. Maynard has on- 
ly a small greefi-housej containing a collection of geraniums and 
other plants. He intends, however, to enlarge and otherwise 
improve its appearance. Mr. Maynard's operations are prin- 
cipally confined to the open garden, where he has a superb 
4^ollec.tion of herbaceous plants, and* one of the 6nest collec- 
tions of dahlias in Brooklyn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Heaviest Gooseberries in 1838. — The following are the weights of 
several of the heaviest gooseberries, of each class, for the past year, 
declared at the Lancashire Gooseberry Shows in August last. 



Red: — London, 27 dwts. 6 gr. 

Wonderful,* 25 dwts. 15 gr. 

AtlaS) .31 dwts. 22 gr. 

CpmpanioD, 21 dwts. 12 gr. 
Yellow irSeedling, 23 dwts. 12 gr. 

Leader, 21 dwts. 15 gr. 

Teazer, AOdwts. 15gr. 

Gunner, 20 dwts. 5 gr. 



Green :~Thumper, 23 dwts. 6gr. 

Peacock, 20 dwts. 6gr. 

Overall, 18 dwts. .20 gr. 

Green Prince, 18 dwt. 2 gr. 
White :-Fleur de lis, 21 dwts. 5 gr. 

Invincible, 19 dwts. 8 gr. 

Nonpareil, 19 dwts. 6 gr. 

Freedom, 1 9 dwts. 3 gr. 



The Roaring Lion, which has heretofore gained so many prizes, 
appears to be falling off—as does also the white Eagle. The London 
carries off. the most prizes among the reds; ' the Leader an^ong the 
yellows; the Peacock among the greens; and the Freedom among 
the whites. 

A yellow seedling, raised by Mr. John Travers, pear Ashton-Un- 
derline, won fourteen times at eight meetings: seventeen of the heavi- 
est berries, from the seed plant last year, were as follows: — one, 23 
dwt. 12 grs.; two, 23, 8; three, 22, 2; four, 22, 0; ^ve, 22, 0; six, 
22, 0; seven, 21, 20; eight, 21, 8; nine, 21, 6; ten, 21, 5; eleven, 21, 
4; twelve, 21,0; thirteen, 20, 14; fourteeii, 20, 12; fifteen, 90, 11; 
sixteen, 20, 7; seventeen, 20, 8. The whole seventeen weighing 1 
lb., 2 oz., 4 dwt., 16 gr. 

This seedling is admitted, by all the growers who have seen it, to 
be the largest that was ever let out in Lancashire. — Ed, 

The Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs Dahlia meet- 
ing took place at Egyptian Hall, on the 2dth of September. The 
first prize, for one hundred blooms, was taken by Mr. Widnall, 
whose success, the past year, has been wonderful. We have no 
room for reports in this number, but in our next shall give all that 
are of any importance. — Ed, 

The tree Dahlia, — We have seen some statements heretofore, rela- 
tive to the tree dahlia, but have doubted the existence of such a plant 
-T-that is, one belonging to, or having any connection with, the genus 
D^hha. Like the tulip tree, so called — but which bears but a slight 
resemblance to that gorgeous flower— the tree dahlia may derive its 
name from some fancied approximation to the dahlia, as the former 
does to the tulip, and be a widely different plant. It is, however, 
-accurately figured and described m the Botanisi for October, and we 
hope to get a glimpse of that number of the work, if possible, in or- 
der to learn something respecting its habits and beauty. It is stated 
to be thirty feet high.— Irf. 

Coloring Dahlias, — At a late show of the Colchester Horticultural 
and Floral Society in October, the second prize for twelve dahlias, 
grown by gentlemen's gardeners, was adjudged to Mr. Mallet, gar- 
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dener to S. S. H. Smith, Bart., but was aflerwarda retained by the 
committee, in consequence of its being discovered that the eyes of the 
dark dahlias had been colored, with the evident purpose of deceiving 
the judges. — Id, 

Magnificent display of DahliaB, — At the Cambridge Grand Dahlia 
Show, on the 6th of September, there was a most magnifieent array 
ef dabHa» worked into various forms and devices. Two of the most 
splendid and attractive of these, were from that Prince of dahlia 
growers, as he has often been called, but according to the Cambridge 
Chronicle, that "levethean" grower, Mr. Widnall. One was a bal- 
loon and car, wholly composed of dahlia blooms, suspended from 
the centre of the room. The wire work, on which the dahlias 
were placed, was fourteen feet high and twenty-two feet in circumfer- 
ence; there were sixteen different colored compartraents,representing 
the varied stripes of silk, the/whole comprising between sixteen and 
eighteen thousand blooms. 'The other was the words '^ Grand Dahlia 
Show," on the outside of the hall, composed of about eight thousand 
blooms; making the whole number contributed by Mr. Widnall, up- 
wards of twenty thousand. Besides these, there were other brilliant 
devices by other growers, which required many thousand dahlias in 
their construction. — Ed. 

CamSlUa, Frederick Le Grand (Camellia jap6nica F16ywV) is ad- 
vertised in some of the London catalogues at £7 Is. a plant. This 
is a pretty high price for this camellia, considering the number of years 
the variety has been in London. We hope that the London nursery- 
men will, when they become aware of its fictitious name, call it by 
the true one, C. jap6nica F16yn. It is not unlikely that the adver- 
tiser of the plants may think it different from the latter. — Id. 
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"The AgiUve americtina in the collection of J. W. Perry, Esq., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.,(some account of which was given in our Vol. IV. p; 861) 
has made a very fine growth the past season, and was (Dec. 1838) in 
fine health. Since Mr. Paulsen communicated to us his remarks up- 
on the growth of this plant, it has made four more leaves, making, 
in the whole, eleven during the summer. The p^ant is now protect- 
ed from the severity of the weather, by a temporaiy house made of 
double boards, and the space between the two filled with straw or 
hay, and covered with glazed sashes. In one corner of the building, 
which is about twelve feet square, is a stove, in which a fire is kindled 
when the temperature falls below the freezing point. Mr. Paulsen 
intends to keep the temperature as low as possible, and not endan- 
ger the health of the plant, so as to prevent it from making a prema- 
ture growth, which it might do, were the house heated to a tempera- 
ture exceeding 40^. We saw this plant on a late visit to Wew 
York, and should think there was no doubt that ft would be carried 
through the winter safely, and at a slight expense. — Ed. 

VOL. V. — NO. I. 5 
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MbrtLS multieaiUis. ^-This valuable tree has again, after the lapse 
of two years, been brought into no(ice, and from the many experi- 
ments which have been made upon it, in feeding the silk-worm, all of 
which have attested its excellence over all other varieties^ there has 
been a great demand for the trees. To such an extent, has this de- 
mand been carried, that trees, which could not have been disposed of 
last spring at scarcely any prices, now command from fifty to seventy- 
five cents each. The consequence has been, that many, who were 
the fortunate possessors of large quantities of these trees, have re- 
alized handsome fortunes. M an^ individuals, stimulated by the sto- 
ries which have been circulated m the newspapers and agricultural 
publications, of the immense profits which have been made in the 
sale of the trees, have entered into the business, purchased trees, and, 
though wholly unacquainted with them, have, in most instances, sold 
at an advance which has afforded them a good profit for their time 
and labor. . 

In New England the cultivation of the Jl^6rus multicadlis has been 
almost wholly abandoned. Most nurserymen, who formerly com- 
menced their growth in considerable quantities, after having found 
that the sale of the trees was in no way proportioned to the ratio of 
increase, have, latterly, paid but slight attention to their cultivation; 
and now that the demand has been so great, and the prices so exhor- 
bitant, they have but a small stock to offer, on which they might re- 
alize many hundred per cent, profit. The severity of our winters, 
for the three or four past years, has been such as to destroy thousands 
of trees ; and farmers and others, who have lefl their trees exposed 
with the hope of acclimatizing them, have lost their whole stocky 
while other individuals, though not so unfortunate as to lose their 
trees in this manner, have, from a want of faith in the silk manufac- 
ture, taken no pains to increase their stock, and the present period 
has found them with scarcely a sufficient number of trees to com- 
mence their growth another year. 

At the south this has not been the case; the trees there stand the 
winter without any injury, and when once planted in the soil there 
is very little danger of their loss afterwards; their ij^rowth, too, is 
immense, when compared with the trees of New England. The 
season, there, is two months longer, and the trees consequently at- 
tain to one third more height than in New England. While, there- 
fore, at the north the trees have not been increased, at the south 
they have been multiplied to a great extent, and of the many thou- 
sands of trees which have been offered for sale, and have changed 
hands the past autumn, two thirds have been the growth of the middle 
and southern states. 

The high price of the trees, it is thought, by many, is injurious to 
the cause of the silk manufacture; and that it will deter many gen- 
tlemen, farmers, and others from entering into the business. We 
think not. The price of the trees is based upon the fact, that there 
is not yet, in the country, counting every tree of any size, a sufficient 
quantity to manufacture five hundred thousand dollars'" worth of silk, 
only one-fortieth of the consumption of the country in 1836. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the manufacture, of silk can be carried on at 
a great profit, as has been satisfactorily tested, it will be some time 
before there will be trees enough in the country, notwithstanding 
their unbounded increase, to feed worms sufficient to manufacture 
one half the annual coosumption of silk. Taking this view of the 
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subject, the trees, at double the prices they are dow held, would not 
be more than their intrinsic worth. 

Professedly foreign from our province, as the growth of the mul- 
berry tree and the manufacture of silk is, we cannot help express- 
ing our sentiments upon the subject. Whether the J(f6rus multicaulis 
will be the tree best adapted to the climate of New England, remains 
to be tested; but that it is the variety which will afford the best and 
most profitable food for the worms in the middle and southern states, 
there is no doubt. Perhaps the Alpine, the Brussa, or the Canton 
will do better in the severe climate of New England, where large 
plantations are to be made; at any rate, each and all of these should 
nave a fair trial, and if, from their hardiness, they surpass the Chi- 
nese, let them take its place. We shall watch the progress of the 
cultivation of the mulberry with some attention hereafter, and note 
down the results. — Ed, 

Autumnal Marrato Squash, — A friend of ours in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, to whom -we highly recommended this variety of squash, 
so much esteemed in the vicinity of Boston, informs us that it is not 
so fine as he had anticipated. A small variety, called the Illinois 
squash, is cultivated around Hartford, and our correspondent observes 
that, "although he has a great respect for the opinions of his Boston 
friends,'' he thinks that the Illinois squash is far superior to the au- 
tumnal marrow. While on a visit to Hartford we were presented, 
by our correspondent, with one of the former; and when we have 
tested its qualities, we shall not forget to give our opinion of the 
comparative raerits of both. — Id. 

Bailey red and white giant Celery has been grown around Boston, 
this season, or enormous size. Dr. Howard, of Woodland, Brook- 
line, has raised some fine specimens. In our garden, we have some 
roots which weigh €iye or six pounds. These are far preferable to 
the common sorts, and always command a high price in the mar- 
ket. — Id, 

The Rohan Potato. — This celebrated potato will be very exten- 
sively cultivated the coming season. It is one of the most extraor- 
dinary varieties for productiveness ever known; nor are its eating 
qualities inferior. Though not held up to be equal to the forty-fold, 
the Mercers, and other well known kinds for the table, they are, 
nevertheless, equal, if not superior, to many of the potatoes which 
are to be found in our markets. For stock there is probably no crop 
that can be raised more productive. Twelve hundred bushels to the 
acre can probably be grown, if the statements of Judge Biiel and 
others can be relied on, who have raised them. During the past dry 
summer, side by side with other kinds of potatoes, the produce was 
as ten to one. The severe drought affected the crop in a great de- 
gree, yet the produce was immense. St. Helena potatoes, a variety 
m considerable esteem, did not produce a crop that would pay the 
expense of digging, in the same ground where the Rohan afforded 
thirteen pounds to one planted. In our notices of vegetables, which 
will appear in our next number, we shall add some additional facts, 
relative to their growth, produce, and importance to the farmer. — Id. 

Pansies, or Heartsease. — Our friend and correspondjent, Mr. S. 
Walker, of Roxbury, now offers fbr sale all his new and beautiful 
named varieties of pansies, embracing some twenty or thirty of ex- 
ceeding elegance, saved from the various sowings during four or ^ve 
years of his cultivation of this flower, and probably selected from 
many thousand plants. We have, from time to time, noticed many of 
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these varieties, and can recommend them to amateurs and gentlemen 
who are desirous of making a collection of this pretty flower. Mr. 
Walker was at great expense to procure the most choice seed at first, 
ftnd'has labored long to produce kinds worthy of cultivation. We 
trust he will find his reward in a large and extended sale the coming 
spring. — Id, 

The pleasant Residenee of J. Lemist, Esq,, together ivith the 
grourfds, peacheries, graperies, &c. have been purchased by D. Dud- 
ley, l^sq. What disposition of the grounds is to be made we have 
not heard. Probably they will suffer the fate of all such places, and 
be cut up into building lots. The fine collection of plants was some- 
what reduced by the sale of many of the best specimens by Mr. Lem- 
ist, before it passed out of his hands. — Id, 

Sabb&tiei ehloroldes var, dlba, — A beautiful white variety of this 
showy native plant was found, the past summer, in the vicinity of 
Plymouth, Mass., where the parent species grows in considerable 
abundance. Unfortunately, the specimen was cut before the im- 
portance of saving the seeds, to perpetuate the variety, was con- 
sidered; and the particular locality of the plant is not remembered. 
The Sabbktta being only biennial, the same root will not probably 
flower again, and if this was only a single plant, it is doubtful wheth- 
er it may be seen again. A friend, who has seen the dried speci- 
men, describes it as very beautiful. — Id, 

Use of Sulphur in destroying the Wheat Fly, — ^We see it stated 
in the Genesee Farmer, that a farmer in Montgomery Co., N. Y., 
has preserved a large wheat crop, the past summer, from the grain 
worm, by using brimstone in fumigation, liberally, while all around 
him, who did not adopt this prevention, had their crops seriously 
injured or destroyed. The statement is taken from an Amsterdam 
paper, (a journal on the Mohawk,) and is probably correct. The 
mode in which the fumigation was performed is as follows: — The 
brimstone was prepared by melting, and in this, strips of old woollen 
cloth were dipped; these were fastened on sticks and fixed in difier- 
ent parts of the field, and were set on fire, generally in the evening. 
The matches were given in the greatest numbers to the windward 
side of the field, and the ofiensive and destructive smoke of course 
proved fatal to the insects that inhaled the gas. About one hundretl 
poutads of brimstone were used to one hundred bushels of sowing, 
and the prevention was complete. The excellence of sulphur for 
the destructibn of the red spider and other insects, in green-houses and 
hot-houses, is well known, and we have no doubt but the same rem- 
edy can be applied to the destruction of all kinds of insects injurious 
to vegetation. We hope that farmers and gardeners may each be in- 
duced to try the experiment fully, and settle its efficaciousness at 
once. — Ed. 

Chinese Corn, — This is a new variety, raised by Grant Thorburn, 
of Hallet's Cove, L. I., from seeds said to have been taken from out 
of a chest of tea from Canton. According to a statement of Mr. 
Thorburn's, it L^ a most prolific and early variety, producing twice as 
much as the Dutton, and full as early. We shall notice it m our ar- 
ticle on new vegetables, &c. The seeds may be procured of Hovey 
& Co. of Boston, Thorburn, of New York, and other seedsmen. — Id, 
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Saturday, Oct. 27 tA, 1838. — Exhibited. From R. Manning, Brug- 
mansbirne pears, and black apples. From Jos. Balch, a fine Portu- 
gal quince, weighing sixteen ounces. From Dr. Joel Burnett, South- 
borough, Burnet pears. From Peter Fay, an unknown variety of 
apples. 

i^ovemher llth. — Exhibited. From the President, Napoleon, Lew- 
is^ Passe Colmar, Wilkinson, and Duchess of Angouleme, (the latter 
weighing 16 3-4 oz.) pears. From R. Mannings beurr^ Duval, and 
Newtown Virgoulouse pears; also, Killam Hill, Fall Harvey and 
Bean apples. From W. Kenrick, Napoleon, and Duchess of An- 

fouleme pears. From S. Downer, Catillac and Bezi Vaet pears, and 
'omme de Niege (snow apple) Flushing Spitzemberg, Brussels pip- 
pin, and American Nonsuch apples. From N. Clapp, Lewis pears. 
From Geo. Browne, Beverly Hasle pears. From Rev. H. Kams- 
dell, Thompson, Con., Nichols's winter sweet. Chandler, Reddick, 
Pomme Royal, Randall'.s red sweet, and red pumpkin sweet apples. 
From Mr. P. Sawyer, Arwigsburg grapes, and an unknown variety. 
November 24/A. — Exhibited. From R. Manning, Bishop's Thumb, 
Surpasss6 St. Germain, and pound pears, and Canada russet apples. 
From R. Ward, pears from a tree imported from France, the namo 
of which was lost, but which are called the pond lily pears, from a 
resemblance in their odor to that of the water lily. From T. Ma- 
goun, jr. Medford, a basket of pears, the name unknown; in size, 
«hape, and color, they resembled the Bezi de Montigny. Dix pears 
were presented, the produce of the original tree, and kept in fine 
order, 

December Ist. — Exhibited. From B. V. French, Wilkinson pears. 
From S. Walker, Chaumontelle pears and Nonpareil apples. 
From James Eustis, South Reading, spice, Trunnell and Ben apples, 
the latter a handsome and good fruit. Mr. Eustis communicated a 
letter with these apples, stating that the Ben apple is supposed to be 
a native. The original stock was standing, till within a few years 
past, on a farm belonging tathe late Dr. Hunt, of South Reading, 
and which estate was formerly owned by Benjamin Smith, from 
whence it received the name. It was probably never grafted, as 
suckers have been taken from the tree which produce the same fruit. 
December Sth.— Exhibited. From R. Manning, Glout Morceau, 
Burgomaster (of Boston,) winter orange, and Prince's St. Germain 
pears: also, Hooper apple, Danvers winter sweet, and Pomme Sans 
pippin. From Cheever Newhall, Baldwin apples. From W. 0. 
Gordon, Dorchester, Dix pears. From W, S. Packard, Dorchester^ 
winter pears. 

December 15th. — Exhibited. From E. M. Richards, Bickhell or 
c|uince pears; also, wine apple (^of Cox,) and another variety,. the 
name unknown. From R. Mannings Chaumontelle pears and Dan- 
vers winter sweet, Belliiower and Pennock's red winter apples. 
From Jona. Warren, African Prince, Parks and American Nbnsuch 
apples; the latter, however, is not the same as the Nonsuch, which 
is an English variety. From H. Aspinwall, Brookline, pears from a 
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tree receive^ as the Monsieur, but which prove to be the Burgomas- 
ter (of Boston) pears. From M. P. Sawyer, Hooper apples. 

The committees on fruits and flowers were to meet on the 39th of 
December, to award premiums for the past year. 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, Tubers, ^c. 
Potatoes : 

' i per bushel, . . 

Nova Scotia. I P^J,^-j; 

Sweet Potatoes, per bushel. 
Turnips : 

Common, J P^^*'"^^^'-- 
' i per peck, .... 

French, per bushel, 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, • . 

Onions: 

Red, per bunch, 

Yellow, per bushel, .... 

White, ^ P«^' ^*»t^" - 
' 5 per bunch, . . . 

Beets, per bushel 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, StUads, Spc, 

Cabbages, per dosen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

CauIiflowei*s, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per' root: 

Giant red and white, . . . . 

Common, 

Spinach, per half pedt, . . . . 
Tomatoes, per half peck, .. . 



From 

$cts. 



25 

60 
75 
75 
50 
75 
60 
00 
50 

25 

12i 
37A 

87i 

4 
00 
25 

4 
50 
50 
75 

8 

8 
20 
12 



To 

$cts. 



1 50 
60 

2 00 

1 75 



60 
76 
76 
12i 
10 
6 

10 

6 

25 



37 

50 
60 



1 50 

6 

75 

75 

12 
12^ 



76 

1 00 

1 00 

25 

15 

8 

20 
10 



Squashes and Pumpkins^ 

Squashes: 

Autumnal Marrow,percwt. 

Winter crook-neck,pr cwt. 

Canada, per cwt 

Pumpkins, each 



From 

$cts. 



Fruits, 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, 5 P**" barrel,. . 
' i per bushel,. . 

Baldwins, per barrel, 

Sweet apples, per barrel,. 

Golden Pippins, per bbl. , 

Greenings, per barrel, . . . 

Russets, per barrel, 

Blue Pearmains, per bbl. , 
Pears, per dozen: 

Chaumontel, 

Bui^omaster, 

Beurre Diel,. . . , 

Winter St. Michaels,. .. . 

St. Germain, 

Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per lb: 

Malaga, 

White sweet- water, 

Citron Melons for preserves, . 
Cranberries, per bushel, . . . 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Berberries, per bushel, .... 
Lemons, per dozen, ..... . 

Oranges, per dozen, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, .... 
Walnuts, per bushel, ....... 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Almonds , (sweet,)per pound. 

Shaddocks, each, 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

Eliglish viralnuts, per lb. ... . 



50 
00 
00 
12 



To 

$cts. 



75 
50 
f2 00 
2 00 
8 00 
200 
200 
2 00 

20 
37i 
25 
50 
50 
2 00 

25 

12i 
1 50 

1 00 
20 

lii 

1 75 

2 00 

6 

12i 
25 
4 
4 



00 
25 

25 



2 00 
75 
60 
60 
00 
50 
25 
60 

25 

60 

76. 



2 00 

1 25 
25 

25 

2 00 
2 60 

6 



B 



Remarks. — Our last report, for want of room, was not accom- 
panied with the usual remarks upon the state of the market. At this 
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season of the year, however, diere is but a sligbt aTteration in the 
prices of the principal articles. Since Novem^r, there has been 
but a slight change. Cold weather set in rather earlier than was an- 
ticipateij, and some crops were not all harvested } but we believe, 
wilii one or two exceptions, no material damage was done to any of 
the principal productions for the market. 

Potatoes have been received from the eastward in sufficient abun- 
dance to keep the market tolerably well filled with a good assortment; 
Eastports are rather scarce; but of other kinds there is an abundance. 
The present week about fifty tons of English potatoes have arrived, 
but probably in a very bad condition; having been taken in in bulk, 
and been out upwards of eighty days, the whole have been complete- 
ly heated and steamed though. They were of handsome appearance, 
and would, undoubtedly, if they had been received in good condition, 
sold well. The market appears to be now amply stocked, and sales 
less brisk at the date of our last. Turnips, are abundant and very 
superior. Of beets, carrots, 8iLC, &c., the usual supply of eood qual- 
ity. A tolerable stock of onions by the bushel; bunehed ones are 
rather scarce. 

Cabbages are abundant and good; 6ne drumheads and Savoys come 
to hand. A few excellent cauliflowers, probably enough for the de- 
mand, which is yet limited, have also been received. Celery is good, 
though, from the sudden cold of the latter part of November, the 
whole crop was not got in, and consequently the stock is lighter than 
usual. Spinach comes in good. Autumnal marrow squashes, though 
there is yet an abundant supply, have, from the advance of the sea- 
son, become somewhat more in demand, and prices range a shade 
higher thi^n our previous quotations. A great many of spurious qual- 
ity are in the market; the only really true ones, which are brought 
in, are raised in the vicinity of Salem, and particularly at Dan vers, 
where no other kind is grown. From the fact that they have become 
mixed, more or less, from the negligence of the market gardener, 
they are losing their good name and reputation. 

Of apples there is a good supply, and no alteration worthy of note 
has taken place, since our last; there are scarcely any sweet ones 
in the market. Some very good Burgomaster pears have kept up 
the supply of this fruit. Grapes remain the same; the stock is rath- 
er limited. Cranberries are in considerable demand, and prices have 
advanced. Other fruits, chestnuts, &.C., about the same as our No- 
vember report. — Yours, M, T., Boston, Dec, SOth, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JAKUARTj 

Another year has passed, and we have verged upon a new one* 
Well, if we have not spent thp past one idly, or squandered away our 
tiipe heedlesslv, we need not opine that it has gone to oblivion. We 
wish all our friends — our correspondents and subscribers — a happy 
new year and a prosperous one; and while we hope that those which 
have passed, have not been without their sovrees of p]eMure> bap* 
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piness and contentment, so we trust that the present one, which we 
are now entering upon, will afford us enhanced, and, if possible, far 
greater enjoyment. Proffering advice to our friends, under this 
head, and reminding them of their monthly labors through the season 
for four years, and now commencing with the iifth, we hope that a 
sincere and hearty wish for the continuation of life, health and pros- 
perity to all — and particularly to those who have given us their aid and 
support, since we have undertaken the arduous task we are now per- 
form rng, will not be consi4ered here as uncalled for or misplaced. 

The labors of the garden are not urgent nor fatiguing this month. 
Where there is neither green-house, hot-house, hot-bed, or frame, 
the gardener will have scarcely any thing to do, unless it is to tend 
a collection of plants in the parlor or cellar. As the season advances, 
however, his duties multiply, and by the month of March there will 
be plenty to do. Something can be done this month to forward the 
work of planting time; labels may be made, painted,and marked in an- 
ticipation; sticks, for training up early opening flower plants, may be 
also got out and prepared. 

In the green-house and hot-house the active gardener will find much 
to do: plants will require continual cleaning, the pots to be occasion- 
ally washed, and the plants to be all trained up that need it; some 
things will now require repotting; others will not need it till later. 
Propagation of many plants may be carried on now successfully. 
Dahlias m^y be started where the object is to get good strong plants. 
Bulbs that have done flowering will not need much water. Labellins; 
plants, &c. may be now done before more important operations will 
have to be, performed. 

In the garden, where there are hot-beds, frames, &c. at this season 
of the year, there is also plenty of labor to be continually going on. 
^he preparation of horse manure, for hot-beds, must commence im- 
mediately. Plants in frames will also require care, and, as the sea- 
son advances, to be exposed to the sun and air. Besides all these 
things to attend to in the forcing garden, the industrious gardener will 
not leave any thing undone v^hich will facilitate his labors during 
planting time. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias should be carefully supplied with water, and all decayed 
blooms should be taken from the plants. Repotting may be com- 
menced the latter part of the month. 

Amaryllises should be now potted, if not done before. 

Dahlias may now be brought forward, if wanted for early bloom- 
ing. Pot the roots, and place them in a warm part of the house. 

Verbena Tweedieana may be now increased by cuttings or layers 
with success. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber beds should be now jnade up. A one or two light frame 
will be suflicient for the seedlings, which should be hilled out m 
three light frames. As soon as the seeds are up, commence the prep- 
arations for the beds in which they are to produce fruit. 

Lettuce seeds may be planted in the beds with the cucumbers. 

Rhubarb roots in pots may be now brought forward under the stage 
of the green-house. 

Asparagus roots may be forced in beds prepared in the same man- 
ner as those for the cucumbers, using, however, less manure. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

AkT. I. Remarks on preserving tender Shrubs and Plants 
, during the winter^ with some hints on Acclimation of Trees. 
By A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurseries, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

The amateur of fine flowering shrubs or plants will often 
find himself thwarted in his attempts to cultivate, in the open 
air, many beautiful ligneous and herbaceous species, which 
thrive, perhaps, with all their wonted vigor and luxuriance, 
during the warm and cloudless days of our almost tropical sum- 
mer, but which the severe and protracted cold of Qur winters 
either partially or wholly destroy. 

Such trees and shrubs as are not originally from the tropical 
regions, (which latter require the aid of the green-house or 
stove,) will, many of them, bear our winters in the Middle 
States with but a slight protection afforded, either by situation 
or actual covering, during the most inclement season. How in 
the best manner to apply this protection, so as to insure suc- 
cess:, is a question of some importance to the novice in such 
matters. 

It is a very common practice, even with many who consid- 
er themselves somewhat experienced horticulturists, when they 
wish to place a tender. or half hardy shrub in a very favorable 
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location, to choose some warm sheltered nookj fully open to 
the sun^s rays during winter. Here they flatter themselves the 
concentrated warmth of the aspect, and the many genial thaws 
which will take place in so comfortable a position, cannot but 
ensure the preservation of the individual shrub or plant. In 
the spring it is with much surprise they behold their favorite 
blackened and dead in all its leading shoots; and their astonish- 
ment will be still greater, should they have chanced to leave a 
duplicate of the same species under the shade of some cold 
north wall or building, where it will most probably be found per- 
fectly green, fresh, and uninjured in its wood or branches. 

The rationale of the foregoing facts seems to be as follows. 
In our cold and protracted winters, when the thermometer is 
depressed below the zero of Fahrenheit, the sap vessels of 
all half hardy plants become completely frozen. At the same 
time our sun, during many days in winter, shines out with an al- 
most undimmed brightness and warmth, and, rapidly thawing 
the fluids in these sap vessels, the latter are so distended by 
the sudden melting and perhaps subsequent freezing, as in many 
places to be completely burst and incapacitated from performing 
the functions for which they are intended. Those plants, howev- 
er, which are protected from the sun's rays, and, consequently, 
from the deleterious effects of this rapid change in the sap 
from partial fluidity to congelation, but which are, on the con- 
trary, restored to their former state by means of a gradual 
thawing, as, for example, by the slowly increasing warmth of re- 
turning spring, they will, in most cases, be found to have suf- 
ferred little or nothing by the severity of the cold to which 
they have been exposed. 

Acting in accordance with this, we may protect many ten- 
der plants, simply by placing them out of the reach of the sun's 
rays during winter. On this principle, a northern exposure 
will, in mrost cases, be found greatly preferable to a due south 
aspect. After the unparalleled rigor of the winter of 1836-7, 
peach and. other tender fruit trees, planted on the northern sides 
of hills, were found to be but little injured, whilst those on warm 
southern knolls were almost universally destroyed throughout 
the Middle and Eastern States. 

Carnations, monthly roses, and many other plants of similar 
habits, sufier severely in the more northern parts of the Unit- 
ed States, if left in the open ground without covering; but, as 
many culturists are aware, the trifling shelter of a little straw, 
salt hay, or stems of decayed plants, thrown over them to pro- 
tect them (not from the cold, but from the injurious influence of 
the sun) they are almost as perfectly preserved, as in a more 
temperate climate. 
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Cold framesy which are pits for the preservation of tender 
plants, without fire, are constructed upon this principle. A 
friend of ours has succeeded in preserving a very considerable 
collection of camellias in the open air in a thin board frame 
without artificial heat, and with only the slight covering of the 
common frame lights dnd a few layers of mats iibove them. 
During winter this was scarcely ever opened, except occasion- 
ally, to admit the air, but never the sun, and, at the approach 
of spring, the frame was again subjected to the full influence of 
the sun and air in the most careful and gradual manner. 

Such half hardy trees or shrubs as the Ackcis, julibrUrinj 
the white European jasmine, &c., may be kept in fine condi- 
tion, simply by sheathing tbem with straw at the approach of 
winter. Even ^he Lagerstrae^rata indica, and •Atteu&a japonica, 
may be kept in full vigor hi the open air, in this latitude, by 
this practice. Some of the more tender magnolias require and 
amply repay this trifling care, and almost every half hardy 
shrub, or tree, may be carried through the most inclement 
portion of our year, in a state of comparative security in this 
manner. 

It is well known to those who have made many experiments in 
the naturalization of half hardy trees or shrubs, that the suc- 
cess with which they withstand the effect of intense cold de- 
pends mainly upon the complete maturity of the young wood. 
Should the shoots of the current year, even of our more hardy 
trees, be caught by an untimely frost, before they have ripened, 
they will suffer greatly by the combined action of the frost and 
sun upon the well filled and immature sap vessels; while, on 
the contrary, even comparatively tender trees will withstand 
very severe cold, if they are furnished only with sound mature 
wood. This will point out to the culturist the necessity of 
placing the half hardy shrub or tree upon a dry and warm sub- 
soil, where it will not be likely to be urged into late growth 
by excessive moisture of the soil. In such situations, natural- 
ization of tender trees may be carried on with the best hopes 
of success. 

Nearly all half hardy trees will require the sheathing of straw 
before mentioned, over the whole of their exposed stems and 
branches while they are yet young; as the tree advances in size, 
only the upper branches will probably need protection until, 
in a few years, if the specimen is favorably situated, the cover- 
ing may perhaps be dispensed with altogether, the wood having 
become sufficiently hardy, and the tree so much acclimated as 
to bear the fuU rigor of the season. 

A. J. DoWIflNG. 

Mwburghy JV. F., Dee. 1838. 
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Art. II. Observations on heating Green-houses^ Hot-houseSj 
^c, with hot water. By J. W. Paulsen, Gardener to J. 
W. Perry, Esq., Brooklyn, New York. 

As the following remarks on heating green-houses and hot- 
bouses, by hot water, may, perhapis, be of some interest to 
gentlemen, who are erecting such buildings, I have sent them 
to you for insertion in your Magazine, should you deem them 
of sufficient importance. 

Horticulture has made, within a few years, great advance- 
ment in this country; a better taste in the erection of green- 
houses, and hot-houses, and other garden stmctures, has pre- 
vailed, and the desire to cultivate the more choice and tender 
plants has increased of late, beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tations. The citizens of the United States can certainly look 
back with pride and satisfaction upon the growing taste and 
love for the science of gardening, which is generally displayed, 
throughout every part of the country. 

It is impossible to grow plants well, which require artificial 
heat, without giving them a steady and proper temperature, and 
particularly those whose growth is confined to hot-houses and 
forcing-houses, where a very high degree of heat is necessary to 
be kept up the whole winter season. It is highly important 
that the heat should be moist and like the natural atmosphere, 
and not of that dry and scorching character which is so preju- 
dicial to all vegetation. No method of heating houses, for the 
growth of plants, appears so well adapted to efiect this object 
as the hot water system; and amateurs and gardeners do not 
appear to appreciate the importance of this mode so fully as 
would be supposed. 

In the conservatory, hot-house, and green-house under my 
care there are two hundred and six feet of hot water pipes; and, 
having effectually succeeded in keeping up^ a high temperature, 
I flatter myself that I can speak with some experience upon 
this mode of heating; and I shall endeavor to show the superi- 
or advantages of the hot water system, in warming green-hous- 
es and hot-houses, over the old tnethod of heating by brick 
flues. In the first place, I shall state the objections to the 
flues; and, secondly, some of the principal advantages of hot 
water pipes. 

Objections to brick flues. — 1st. Flues diffuse a dry, and,, 
therefore, a very injurious heat, and give an unequal tempera- 
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ture; because they always throw out almost a buniing heat near 
the furnaces, while at the extremities they are nearly cold. 

2d. Flues are apt to crack, and, consequently, allow the 
escape of smoke and deleterious gases into the house, which 
are injurious to all kinds of plants. 

3d. Flues must be cleaned and repaired every year, and, 
besides the expense attending these operations, such plants as 
cannot be removed are covered with dust and soot. 

4th. Flues, by difiusing such an unequal degree of heat, 
and their liability to become cold, demand cinremitted attention 
during the long and cold nights, and require the gardener to be 
up late to the injury of his health; moreover, in extensive build* 
ings, it is not only very difficult to keep the frost out, but im- 
possible to regulate the temperature. 

Principal advantages of heating by hat waHr pipes. — lst« 
Hot water diffuses a moist and bland heat, most congenial to all 
kinds of plants , and an equal degree of temperature in all parts 
of the house, in consequence of the circulation of the hot wa* 
Cer through the pipes, which traverse all parts of the building. 

2d. Hot water, considered in regard to economy in fuel, 
is of the greatest importance. The very small quantity of 
coal which is required to keep the water at a proper tempera- 
ture, when once heated, is almost incredible. Although the 
expense of putting up an apparatus is, at first, very large, yet 
the very great saving of fuel, and the stubility of the pipes 
(scarcely ever needing repair) will be found, in the end, much 
cheaper than brick flues. 

3d. By the hot water system the highest degree of heat 
may be maintained in the houses during the coldest nights, 
without the need of additional fuel after the usual working hours 
in the winter; and the constant attendance of the gardener, 
who must watch all night with brick flues^ is dispensed' with, 
thus relieving him of the unpleasant, as well as unhealthy, task 
of attending upon the furnaces half, and sometimes the whole, 
of the long, cold, winter nights. 

4th. From hot water pipes no smoke, gas, or steam es- 
capes, and the plants are much easier kept clean from fall till 
spring. 

5th. The pipes, if properly made and neatly put up, add 
to the appearance of the interior of the house. 

I am well aware that it is the general supposition among 
many amateurs and gardeners, especially those who object to 
the hot water system for warming hot-houses and green-houses, 
that it is impossible to maintain the necessary degree of heat 
without the aid of flues; but this I can confidently assert to be 
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iocorrect. If the apparatus is well constructed and properly 
attended to, it cannot but work to the perfect satisfaction of ev- 
ery person. On the construction of the furnaces, jhe boilers, 
and the reservoirs, depends, of course, every thing. The fail- 
ure of many of the apparatuses, which have been invented, to 
effect the desired object, has^undoubtedly prevented many ama- 
teurs from adopting this system of heating their structures. 

The first person who put up hot water apparatuses in this 
vicinity, was Mr. David Anderson, 61 Tillory Street, Brook- 
lyn. Some years since, he put one up for Charles Hoyt, Esq., 
on Brooklyn Heights, which gave the greatest satisfaction, and 
answered all the purposes for which it was intended. Since that 
period, Mr. Anderson has put up others in different parts of the 
country, and they have always been found to be perfectly adapt- 
ed to the purposes of heating large houses. Mr. Anderson, hav- 
ing, consequently, devoted some years to the study of the sys- 
tem of heating by hot water, for the purpose of maturing a plan, 
which should combine the most advantages, has, at last, made 
such improvements upon his original invention, particularly in 
the economy of fuel, and the raising up a quick heat in the 
house, as to render his system very complete. 

Having seen several modes of heating by hot water in op- 
eration, I am well assured that Mr. Anderson's is superior to 
alt others, both in the economy of fuel and strength and dura- 
bility of the pipes and boilers. I have, therefore, thought that 
a plan so generally liked by all who have had it in operation ^ 
should be generally made known to the horticulturists through-^ 
out the country. The first cost of Mr. Anderson's apparatus 
is large, and this has prejudiced some against it; but I am 
perfectly convinced that his mode of heating, from its superi- 
ority to any other system, will, in the course of time, be gen- 
erally adopted throughout the country. 

Brooklyn, JV. Y.,J^ov. 1838. "^^ ^' P^^^sen. 



Art. III. Some Remarks on tlu sizes of Flouer Pots iwtt- 
aily employed for Plants, with hints upon the importance of 
hating some standard for classifying the various sizes. By 
the Editor. 

The great number of plants which are grown in pots, and 
the frequent rules which are laid down in articles treating upon 
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the manageinent and cultivation of flowers, seem to render it 
somewhat important that there should be some system adopt- 
ed for classifying the various size^. So far as we have given 
advice upon the growth of plants, we have always had a clas- 
sification of our own, by which we might be understood; and 
when our correspondents have had occasion to recommend a 
particular sized pot, we have generally accompanied such de- 
signation with a reference to our own scale. But it is desira- 
ble that such a classification should be not only generally 
known, but put in practice throughout (he country. 

It is certainly a matter of no little importance to know what 
particular size is recommended in an article; for, of all the 
plants cultivated in pots, by those persons who are but partial- 
ly acquainted with their management, probably one half are over- 
potted. It is, therefore, necessary that, in speaking of a par- 
ticular sized pot, it should not be designated as a ''four cent" 
or a *'six cent" pot, a "forty-eight" or a "sixty-four" pot, 
a good sized pot, or a moderately large pot. Prices of pots 
vary in difilerent sections of the country, and what we might 
call a "good sized pot," another mi^ht deem otherwise, and to 
designate by inches is a waste of words; rather let them be 
known by simple numbers, and these numbers to correspond 
to a scale by which pots should be made. We apprehend 
that such a system would be of great benefit to every person 
interested in the cultivation of plants. 

The pots made in the vicinity of Boston, New- York and 
Philadelphia, are each different, both in the sizes and materi- 
als. Those around Boston are of the neatest proportions 
and finish, and those at Philadelphia of the best materials. 
The New York pots are, we think, so far as we have had an 
opportunity to see them, inferior to either: they appear to be 
made with less regard to beauty, and are generally burnt harder 
than they should be, which renders them improper for many 
delicate plants. 

We do not wish to speak in too high praise of the pots 
manufactured in the vicinity of Boston, for fear that our south- 
ern friends will think we have too much of an affection for our 
own things; but, from the satisfaction which we have heard 
expressed by amateurs, who have visited the collections of 
plants around Boston, and from the fact that hundreds of 
pots are sent south, we believe that we are not claiming too 
much in saying that those made here are as good an article, if 
not superior, to those of any other city. 

The beauty of a plant is, in a great degree, enhanced or mar- 
red by the proportions and finish of the pot, in which it is 
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grown. We have seea many a handsome plant in an ill-shap^ 
ed pot, which a florist or nurseryman could hardly dispose of; 
while we have seen those of little ot but slight beauty, grow- 
ing in a neatly made pot, sold without any trouble. 

A parlor window should never be disfigured with unsightly 
looking pots, which are too often found in that situation. Vases 
and fancy pots have often been sought after to remedy the defect 
of ugly pots; and, in most instances, on account of the impos- 
sibility of finding those of handsome shape'. 

We have, ourselves, paid some little attention to the manu- 
facture of flower, pots, and have endeavored to improve their 
appearance and quality as much as possible, and we believe 
we have effected some good alterations. They are generally 
made too thick and heavy; often too deep; and invariably 
burnt too hard. Too frequently there is not sand enough in 
the composition, which makes the material too compact, and 
prevents quick evaporation, which is necessary to the welfare 
of the plant. It is not expected that all manufacturers will 
make them equally good. Amateurs and others, using a great 
number, can, however, knowing what are best suited to the 
plants, give orders to have them made accordingly. Ericas, 
and all New Holland plants, require pots which should be 
burnt as little as possibl-e, to give them strength and a good 
color. These plants often die off from a stagnation of mois- 
ture, caused by the firmness of the pots, preventing the excess 
©f water from passing off by absorption and consequent evap- 
oration. More judgment is requisite in the manufacture of 
flower pots than any other kind of earthern ware. Nursery- 
men do not appear to be sufficiently aware of the importance 
of having the pots properly made. With these hints on the 
quality of flower pots, we proceed to give a scale of sizes, 
which we should wish to see adopted by all growers of plants 
in the country. 

The smallest size made, is usually called the thwmb pot, 
from the circumstance that, in manufacturing, the thumb only 
can be used inside to form the pot. The usual dimensions 
are about two and a half inches wide at the top inside;, the 
same deep, and one and a half wide at the bottom. From its 
small proportions, and the little use that is made of it, except 
by propagators, we do not include it among those sizes whick 
we designate by numbers. 

The dimensions of the different sizes are all inside measure; 
the pots should be of sufficient thickness to be strong without 
being heavy, generally varying from a quarter to half an 
inch. 
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The next size (fig. 2) we designate as No. 
1, and its dimensions are as follows: three and a. 
quarter inches wide at the top, and three and a 
quarter in depth, and two inches wide at the bot- 
tom. 

3 No. 2 (Jig. 3) is the next size, and measures 

four and a half inches wide at the top, four and 
a half deep, and two and a half inches wide at 
the bottom. 

The next size is No. 3, 
(Jig, 4,) and measures five and 
a ha],f inches wide at the top, five and a half 
inches deep, and three inches wide at the bot- 
tom. 

The next size. No. 4, (Jigi 
5,) i^ six and a half inches 
wide at the top, six and a half inches deep, 
and four inches wide at the bottom. 

6 

76 
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No. 5 (Jig. 6,) mea- 
sures seven and a half 
inches wide at the top, 
seven and a half inches 
deep^ and five inches wide at the bottom. 

The last size. 
No. 6, (Jig. 7,) 
measures nine in- 
ches wide at the top, nine inches 
deep, and sii^ inches wide at the bot- 
tom. 

As few pots are used above the lat- 
ter size, and may therefore be called 
extra^ we have not designated them 
by a number. They are scarcely ever 
made by the manufacturers, unless expressly ordered by per- 
sons who desire such for particular purposes. Wooden tubs, 
or boxes, generally answer as well or better than potsi of large 
size, as tjiey. are apt to get broken, especially in transportatioo. 
The sizes of the pots which we have now recommended, 
correspond very nearly to the English pots, viz:-*-No. 1 is 
what is generally termed a forty-eight; No. 2, a thirty-tWo; 
No. 3, a twenty^four; No. 4, a sixteen; No. 5, a twelve; and 
No. 6, an eight. This explanation may be of some benefit to 
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those who read the English periodicals, in which the pots are 
always designated in this manner. 

Should our remarks be the means of establishing some fixed 
scale for sizes, amorig nurserymen and florists^ we shall fe^l 
that they have not been without some value. 



Art. IV. ^ few Observations 6n the compariUive hardiness 
of American and European varieties of Fruity, — Old and 
new sorts compared. By E. M. R. 

An impression extensively prevails, atid it is very generally 
taken for granted, that varieties of fruits raised from seed in this 
part of the country are much more hardy than imported onesj 
and, consequently, less likely to be affected by the frequent and 
sudden changes in the atmosphere, for which this climate is so 
remarkable. Notwithstanding the popularity of the foregoing 
theory, it is thought that it is not warranted by facts^ (which 
by the way are stubborn things,) one or two of which, we will 
endeavor to examine. Take, for exaitiple, the "Wilkinson^* 
pear. Has not the fruit, in* some instances, exhibited all the 
symptoms of blight, &c., which are supposed to belong to the 
old varieties, and to be infallible proofs of their being worn out 
sorts ? And all the "Lewis^' pear trees belonging to one 
person, three or four in number, were killed by the Very severe 
winter we had several years since. As regards apples, it may 
be asked, what imported kind s,uffered in comparison with our 
justly esteemed "Baldwin," whole orchards of which were 
swept off, as with "the besom of destruction," the winter al- 
luded to? 

Another prevalent error is, that the cracking', blighting, &c. 
of fruit furnishes conclusive evidence of their being old and 
worn out varieties. To controvert this position, in addition 
to the two American varieties abovo mentioned, we will 
name, of foreign origin, the "Bezl Vaet," the "Forelle" or 
"Trout" pear, and the "Beurr6 Diel," all of which, more 
or less, have exhibited all the* characteristics which are thought 
to furnish iodubitable 'mdrks of their being old, worn out and 
discarded varieties. 
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We think that instances enough have been adduced to 
prove, — that American sorts are not more hardy than the 
JBelgian or other imported sorts, and that the cracking, blight- 
ing, &c. does not always furnish conclusive evidence of their 
being old and worn out varieties. 

If it should be asked, what pracitical utility can result from 
the discussion? — we may answer by asking, of "What practical 
«3e can it be, whether correct or wrong theories prevail in re- 
gard to any subject? If we shall have been the. means of. 
eliciting any cqmmunicattions from your correspondents, we 
shall not have failed of one important object. 

E. M. R. 

Dedhdm^ January 4, 1839. 



Art. Y. Some Observations on the Rohan Potato. By 

WjLLIAM KeNRICK. 

The Rohan potato, which is said to have originated in 
Switzerland, is so named for the Prince of Rohan, and is sup- 
posed to be the most productive pQtato in the world. This 
potato grows very large, and the quality, though not superior, 
is good, or in precise conformity to the description of Judge 
Buel, which I have subjoined. The tops grow with great lux- 
uriance, and corresponding to the produce of the potatb— 
therefore the hills should be allowed wide spape, that the rays 
of the sun be not wholly excluded from the soil. The 
ground for their reception should be ploughed early, fine, and 
deep, aoc}, for the production of k great crop in our climate, 
they must be planted early ^ or as soon as the ground is suffi- 
ciently warmed for . their, reception ; but two\ eyes being suffi- 
cient to plant a hill. 

The seed of those which I now send you, was imported by 
me, late in the spring of 1837, direct from France; this being 
the second importation of the .season, the first having periished 
on the passage. They were, consequently, planted late; yet, 
nevertheless, produced an abundant crop. Two potatpes of 
the same,, which were cut up in single (eyes and planted by my 
brother, at the same late season produced five- pecks. This 
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year, the Rohan potatoes yielded me a large cropy while other 
kinds yielded not one third of a crop. 

Of the great productiveness of this potato, we hav6 many 
extraordinary accouqts. Mr. Harger is stated to have raised 
one hundred and forty-four pounds from thirteen ounces of 
seed; and, as we are informed, some of his tubers thUs raised, 
were sold at the horticultural fair at New Haven, at one dollar 
each; and from a single potato divided jnto eyes, the Hon. 
William Clark, of Northampton, has raided a barrel. . . 

Judge Buel^ the able and indefatigable editor of The 
Cukivator^ fully concurs in recommending deep ploughing 
and early plantings as essential to the production of great 
crops of the Rohan. I subjoin a few extracts from his re- 
marks:^ 

" We have cultivated the Rohan potato two seasons, and 
feel justified in recommending them as a valuable acquisition 
io our husbandry. 

"-Pmij-^Because their quality, for the table, will justify it. 
If not superior, tliey are good. The flesh is yellow, solid 
and of good flavor. 

^' Secondly^ — ^^Because they admit of a gi'eat economy in 
seed; two eyfes sufiicing (and many of the tubers; have from 
thirty to forty eyes,) to plant a hill, and three or four bushels 
to plant an acre of ground. 

'' TWrcHy,-^Becaase they require comparatively little labor 
in harvesting; a man being able to dig thrice as many of them 
in a day as of ordinary kinds. The tubers are very large, one 
hundred and. ten of the largest of our crop completely filling 
a flour barrel. Twentyi-seven bushels were dug in our' pres- 
ence in one hour, the tops being pulled, by one man, at mod- 
erate labor. 

*^ Pourthly^ — Because they yield an abundant crop. Froni 
eighty-five rods of ground we gathered one hundred arid seven- 
ty-five bushels^ while our common cultivated kinds did not yield 
us half a crop.". ' 

Respectfully, your friend and humble servant, 

! ^ William Kep?rick. 

J^onantum Hill^ JSTewtonj Dec. 25, 1838. 

. . Since our remarks' upon this variety, in the early part of our 
last volume, a great many experiments have been made in its 
cultivation, and the result of all is, that it has been^ proved to 
be the most decidedly prolific potato ever raised. We have 
some further remarks to mak-e upon it in a future number. 
Erf, 
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Art. VI. On the Cultivation of the Cauliflower, 

By J. W. Russell. 

Your Magazine having, by this lime, an extensive circula- 
tion through the differeilt states in the Union, it is not (in my 
humble opinion) unreasonable to suppose, that, through the 
perusal of its pages, by your numerous subscribers, a greater 
amount of practical knowledge has been obtained, of the most 
approved methods of cultivating and propagating rare and 
choice flowering plants, thaa could, in any other way, have 
been so easily acquired. 

I beg leave, therefore, to depart from the beaten track, and 
offer you a few brief and practical remarks on the propagation 
and cultivation of the cauliflower, which is not only a very curi- 
ous flower ta examine, but is, when properly cooked, one of 
the most delicious and delicate vegetables of the whole brassica 
or cabbage tribe. The flower alone is the part for which the 
plant is cultivated: the flower buds form a close round head, 
and very white, and a good flower will measure from six to 
ten inches in diameter; but if the flower is cut after it ha$ be- 
gun to expand or open, it will, of course, appear larger than 
what I have stated; but it should be koown, that it is by no 
means so Valuable as it was in its firm, close state. « 
, Cauliflowers are raised from seed, sown as early in the 
spring, on a warm southern aspect, as the frost leaves the 
ground; again, for the autumn crop, the first week in June, on 
a northern aspect. Half an ounce of seed, if good, will be 
sufficient to sow abed four feet wide, by ten or twelve in length. 
The soil for the seed bed ought to be light and in good heart, 
but not too rich with manure; but thdse who have frames and 
glass lights could forward the plants at least six weeks, by mak- 
ing a slight hot-bed, and covering the manure about six inch- 
es with good fresh mellow loam. About the middle of March 
sow" the seed,^ being mindful to secure the frame all round with 
dry litter, laying boards on the top of it to keep out the rain 
or snow, as ^ell as to secure the soil in this frame from the 
frost, which might, otherwise, penetrate through and freeze it. 
Supposing that the seed is sown in a frame, and it having been 
secured as before advised, the plants will soon make their ap- 
pearance, when plenty of air mu&t be given, every day when 
the weather will admit of it, by propping up the gla^s, in or- 
der to make them strong and heallhy. The plants byihe mid- 
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die of April will be ready t6 transplant, which might be done 
in the same frame they were sown in, if there is not another 
at hand, by first taking Up the plants, carefully, with a trowel, 
and carrying them to some warm sheltered spot, until you get 
the frame ready. All that would be necessary to be done, is 
to remove the soil from the bed, and then to fork it well over, 
adding* a little more manure if the bed is cold; but if the bed 
h,SL^ any heat in it, no more will be requisite, as a slight warmth 
is all that is Wanted. After the manure has been nicely level- 
ed with the fork, and beat down solid, replace the soil and rake 
it smooth; then provide yourself with a board, the width of 
the frame, placing -it on the soil to stand on, in order to prick 
out the plants about four inches apart; select the strongest first, 
and so go on, until all of them are transplanted. 

As soon as the plants begin to grow, give an abundance of 
air, every fine day, and water when the ground appears dry. 
Every warm dayv, the glass should be taken entirely off the 
frame. If the weather is fine about the 20th of May, the 
plants may be put out in the ground, which should be prepar- 
ed for their reception, to fruit or head. A mellow, loamy soil 
should be prepared, that has had a bountiful supply of well de- 
composed or rotten manure; holes may be opened about two 
and a half feet apart, from centre to centre, and about twelve 
in diameter, taking out six or eight inches of the soil, and fill- 
ing it with the kind oC manure spoken of, and mixing the un- 
der soil and the manure well together. By taking the plants 
carefully from the bed, with a hollow trowel, they will receive 
but a trifling check, if any, when transplanted. 

The plants must now be kept in a growing state, by giving 
them plenty of manure water (which might be easily obtained 
in any farmer's yard) three or four limes a week, if there 
should be a continuance of hot dry weather. This is where 
the whole secret lies, in the growing of the cauliflower, i. e., 
to keep the plants growing from the t»me of planting, until you 
perceive the flower has attained a sufiicient size for cutting. 

If the seed is sown in, the open ground in June, a similar 
mode of culture should be followed in the transplanting, and 
final planting, as recommended above. These plants will not 
begin to show their heads or blossoms until late in the autumn; 
but if any of them should not com{dete their growth, they will 
do nearly as well as in the open ground, if placed in a good cel- 
lar where there is a good portion of light. Remove tliem care- 
fully, and place the roots in good earth, and the operation is 
completed. 
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Plants for producing an early crop in the spring, should be 
protected in cold frames during the winter. The seed should 
be sown the latter part of July, or the beginning of August. 
The plants may be set out in No. 2 pots; and upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather, they should be set in a frame and pro- 
tected from frost. Take advantage of every warm day in Jan- 
uary and February, to open the frame, and in the month of 
March they may be removed to a declining hot-bed, where 
they should be turned out of the pots into the soil. Here 
they may remain until the middle or latter part of April, when 
they may be removed to a warm spot in the open ground, as 
before advised. If a hollow trowel is used, and the plants are 
taken up with a good ball of earth, they will not suffer in trans- 
planting. Hoe and water, if the weather should be dry, and 
by the end of May, or early in June, fine heads of flowers may 
be obtained, thus keeping up a succession the year round. In 
large private establishments, or where they are raised for the 
market, they may be grown in deep frames, where they will 
be fit for cutting the latter part of April. At Mr. Cushing's, 
cauliflowers are cut for the table as early as March, and the 
supply kept up the whole reason by successive sowings, as here 
recommended* A good mellow soil, and plenty of water, 
during our hot summers, are the only requisites to ensure fine 
heads of flowers. 

. In another article, I shall give the cuhivation of that fine 
vegetable, the Brussels sprouts. 

Yours, J. W. Russelej 

JHount Jlubum, Cambridge; Jan: 1839. 

Our readers will undoubtedly be gratified to learn that Mr. 
Russell will continue the subject of the cultivation of many of 
the choice varieties of garden vegetables. Such inforndation 
is greatly wanted. Very few of the most common vegetables 
are seen in that istate of perfection to which they are capable of 
being brought by judicious cultivation! In the hands of no 
person could this subject be better handled. Mr. Russell's 
practice in the cultivation of vegetables has been very extensive, 
both in England, and in this country, and we trust that his re- 
mai'ks willbe the means of not only introducing such vegetables 
as the cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, '&c., into more general no- 
tice, but of imparting such practical information as will lead to 
their cultivation in the highest state of excellence. — Ed. 
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Art. VII. Notices of ^new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and BotanicalJUagazines; with 
Reraatks on the^CuUivation of many of the species^ and some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ommnental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing "from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information^ relative to 
new Plants. ' In monthly numbers; 3^. plain, 3^. 6d. colored. 

PoMon^slMagazine of Botany f and Register af Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2s. Gd. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

7^6 Horticultural Journal, and Hoyal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

Botanical Intelligence. — M* Noisette has dedicated a plant to 
the bead of the reigning dynasty of France, Louis Philippe I. 
It is called the T^biMfodindron r^gium, or Royal Philip- 
bdendron. . M. Noisette first met with the plant in England, 
and introduced it to France, where he multiplied it and dis- 
tributed it under the name of Bdtula bella. After ten years' 
care and labor,- it attained only the height of three feet. M. 
Noisette then planted it in the open ground, where it soon 
became a tree of great height. On the 1 5th of August, 1837, 
it began to develop a flower stem. He perceived that it 
was a new species, and gave it the above nanie. The tree 
does not appear to have any inclination to rise the first tea 
years; but after that period, all of a sudden it assumes a new 
shape, and becomes a most beautiful pyramidal tree. Its 
pjaee in the natural system has not yet been assigned, but it 
approaches near the.malvaceous and rosaceous plants. In the 
north^of France it appears to require protection. ( Hort. Jour. ) 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
TemstromikcedR. 

CAMEliLM. 

• In the Horticultural Journal^ for June, a very beautiful 
seedling camellia is figured. It is in the possession of Mr, 
Glenny, but is not yet named. The flower is of good size; 
the petals not numerous, but large, broad, and handsomely 
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arranged in four or five rows: a few stamens are intermixed 
with the centre petals. The color is a deep rich red, with 
prominent veins of a darker tint. It appears to be one of 
much merit. The particulars of its growth are to be given 
hereafter. 

Mr. Cowan, gardener to Col. Perkins, has now in bloom a 
large number of seedlings: we havd noticed the plants in our 
visits to this place; but few of them have flowered till this sea- 
son. We have not seen them, but understand, from good 
judges, that several possess considerable merit. We shall en- 
deavor to see them, and give our readers dome account of their 
beauty. 

Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, has also 
raised and bloomed a very pretty seedling this winter. The 
foliage is very large, firm, glossy and beautiful, and the habit 
of the plant erect and vigorous: the flower is a bright rose, 
with three or four rows of petals, arranged somewhat after the 
style of coccinea. The plant was exhibited at a late meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: it was only an in- 
arching of six months, and probably, when the plant acquires 
strength, the flower will more fully show its tru^ character. 

Mr. Gardener, of Salem, has also flowered some seedlings 
this season, one or two of which, we have been informed, are 
yery pretty plants. Mr. Wilder has some seedlings which wili 
bloom. We omitted to state, in our notice of the sale of his 
collection, that he retains all the seedling camellias. 

The show of camellias is now very beautiful, around Boston* 
At Mr. Wilder's there is the usual splendid display. At 
Messrs. Hovey & Co.'s some magnificent blooms are now 
open. C. j. ^legans has sported to such a degree, that the 
blooms are considerably spotted with white, and in this state it 
is one of the most delectable flowers we have ever seen. C. 
j. Ch4ndlert has been truly magnificent; we have never seen 
finer blooms of this very desirable variety. C. Schrynamas- 
keri, and some other new ones, will bloom this month, togeth- 
er with three or four seedlings. At Col. Perkins's, Mr. 
Cushing^s, Mr. Pratt's, Mr. Winchester's, and other places, 
the plants will be at their height of bloom during all this month. 
Before our next, we hope to visit some of these fine places^ 
and notice the various collections. 

Fabdcece or Legumindsm, 

Hdvea tlliciifdlia, a very beautiful and rare species, is figur- 
ed in the Horticultural Journal for October. It is a prettj 

TOL. V. — Nd. II. 8 
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plants, yshh light purple blossoms and boUy-like leayes. It 
is a fine addition to this elegant genus. 

The acacias will be now found displaying their golden blos- 
soms in all the principal collections. AH the varieties are ex- 
ceedingly desirable plants. 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PLANTS, 

lEtricdce(B, 

A new aind elegant ilhododendron is figured in the Horticul-- 
tnral Journal for September. Inhabit it resembles the hy- 
bridum, but the color of the flowers is much deeper, approach- 
ing almost to a purple. It was raised by Mr.Glenny , of Worton. 

R* alta clerense, in the collection of Hovey & Co., will 
bloom superbly in the course of the month. 

Mr. Samuel Feast, of Bahimore, has raised a large number 
of seedling azaleas, many of which flowered last spring, and 
proved to be equal or superior to any of the old varieties. 
The plants arc now* showing bloom for the second lime, and 
Mr. Feast has kindly oflered to send us a list of all the best, 
with a description of the flowers. 

Enkianthus qninquefldrus, that lovely shrub, only in the col- 
lection of Col. Perkins, is now displaying a mo^ profuse 
bloom. We have not seen it this season; but Mr. Cowan in- 
forms iis that it never flowered so well before. 

Mr. Towne's ericas are now beginning to put forth their va- 
ried and ever charmingly delightful blossoms. A great num* 
ber will be in flower this month, affording a rich treat to the 
lovers of this elegant tribe. 

Yerbendcece. 

Ferbena Tweediedna (superba?). — Some tinre since, (Voh 
IV. p» 411,) we made some observations upon two kind? 
of the Ferbena, each of which is called the F". Tweediedner. 
The conclusions that we came to were, that the kind generally- 
grown the last season, the original plants of which came from 
Mr. Buist, was the Tweediedna superba, as it varied fronr 
one received from Mr. Thorburn. We expressed a desire 
that Mr. Buist would state from what source his plant was 
originally procured. He has communicated to us the follow- 
ing note: — 

Ferbena Tweediedna. — In a late number of your Maga- 
zine, you ask me to inform you from what source I procured 
my plant of Ferbena Tweediedna. I purchased it of Messrs. 
Low &. Co., Clapton, near London, on the 22d of April, 
1837; and within twelve months of the time of its arrival in 
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my estabKshment, we had disposedW eleven hundredjand six- 
ty-lhree plants. Many of our citizens purchased from four to 
six plants each. It is a fact that all the verbenas are admirably 
adapted for window plants^ delighting in a dry atmosphere. — 
Yoursj respectfully y R. Buist^ Philadelphia^ Jan. 1S39. 

Mr. Buisi has sent us the descriptions of four new verbe- 
nas, which we mentioned, some time since, he had raised from 
seed. We have no room for the article in this number, but it 
will appear in our next. 



Art. VIII. 'Mtes on Gardens and JJ*urseries, 

After that portion of our last number went to press, which 
^embraces the Review of Horticulture the past year, we re- 
ceived, from our correspondents, some notices of a few resi- 
idences, which have been laid out or improved the past year. 
We are sorry they did not reach us in season, a3 it was our 
wish to make that article as complete as possible. We, how- 
ever, take this early opportunity to insert, under this head, 
these omissions, with the hope that they will not be read with 
any the less interest on account of their riot appearing before. 
We did not expect that we should be able to include every 
place which has been laid out and improved the last year; but, 
so far as lay in our power, it was our endeavor to procure all 
the informjttion which would make our article a complete ret- 
rospect of the progress of the art in 1838. 

Blithewoody the Seat of R, Donaldson^ Esq/y near Barry- 
town, on the Hudson river. We have heard much from our 
correspondents on the Hudson of the extraordinary beauty of the 
grounds of this place, which are beautifully disposed and laid out 
in tasteful walks, &c., and abound with fine natural trees in beau- 
tifully disposed groups. Elegant classic vases, sculptured in 
Maltese stone, stand on pedestals near the house, and in various 
parts of the grbunds, and rustic seats, formed of branches and 
roots of trees, are distributed in appropriate situations. A beau- 
tiful entrance lodge, in the old English cottage style, is a pic- 
turesque object; and the views from the house, and various 
parts of the pleasure-grounds, are extensive and magnificent, 
commanding a fine view of the distant Catskills, with the lord- 
ly Hudson, broken up by several fine islands between. 
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Roswell L. Colt^ Esq.y is, we understand, fitting up a fine 
demesne at Patterson, N. J. The services of Mr. Hobbs, 
the intelligent and capable gardener of the late Dr. Hosack, have 
been secured by Mr. Colt, and we believe no pains will be 
spared to render the whole a very complete residence. 

•flf Ogdensburghy .AT. F., large forcing-houses, conservato- 
ries, &c., with other extensive gardening improvements, are in 
progress by Van Rensellaer, Esq. 

In the interior of Mctssachusetts, the taste of the inhabitants 
for flower gardens, and particularly for fine ornamental trees, 
is not surpassed in any part of the Union. The beautiful vil- 
lages of Springfield, Northampton, &c., will recur to every 
traveller through that state as forcible examples of this. No- 
where among us, is higher keeping in suburban villas, most 
tasteful arrangement of shrubs and plants, or a greater fondness 
for gardening evinced. Superb elms, and other noble trees, 
overhang almost every building, and flowering shrubs fill the 
garden parterres. The elegant conservatory and grounds of S. 
Whitmarsh, Esq., of Northampton, a zealous horticulturist, 
are particularly deserving of notice here. 

Pickering Dodge^ Esq.y of Salem^ has lately erected a 
beautiful villa in the vicinity of that town; additional improve- 
ments will be made upon the grounds the ensuing summer, 
when we hope to have the pleasure of presenting our 'readers 
with a description of the same. Mr. Dodge has a fine grape- 
ry, upwards of fifty feet long. 

Philadelphia, Jfov. 1838. — In our last we gave pur remarks 
upon those gardens in New York, which we had the pleasure 
of visiting. We now offer a few memorandums upon some 
of the private and public gardens of this city, commencing 
with a notice of the 

Residence of J, B. Smith, Esq. — In our first and third 
volumes we have given some account of Mr. Smith's garden, 
green-houses, hot-houses, &c., and our readers are proba- 
bly well aware, from our remarks, that he has one of the finest 
collections of plants in the city. As a cuhivator, Mr. Smith 
stands at the head of all amateurs, and, we might with propri- 
ety say, of all growers of plants in the country. His skill in 
the growth of palms is remarkable, and the short time in which 
he has cultivated some of his largest specimens from seeds, 
would be almost incredible, were we not convinced of the fact 
from a yearly inspection of his plants. The whole of the 
present collection has been got up in less than five years; and, 
though in so short a period, for the magnificence of the speci- 
mens, few, if any other collections, will compare with his. Many 
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of the plants, such as lemons, oranges, &c«, it is true, were 
purchased already grown; but a majority, and, in particular^ 
the palms and tropical plants, have been either grown from very 
weak imported plants, or raised from. seed since 1835. 

By the kindness of Dr. Watson, we are enabled to give 
our readers a more complete list of the largest specimens 
which we saw on our vi^it, than we could otherwise ba^e done; 
as our visit was limited, and by no means lengthy enough to 
do justice to a collection abounding in such splendid specimens 
of that noble order of the vegetable creation — ^the palm 
tribe. 

Corypha umbracaulifera, and LtOtdnia borb6nica, have attain- 
ed the height of ten feet, and are probably the finest plants 
in the country. Thrinax parviflora, Els^is guineensis, Cdcos 
nucifera, ChamsVops humilis, Cary6ta urens, and Arica mou" 
t^Ka, and other fine species of these same genera, all large 
plants, presented one of the richest displays of foliage imagin- 
able. Could these same plants be shown to advantage in a 
lofty and elegantly finished house, (for Mr. Smith's collection 
is so great, that they are excesssively crowded,) a scene of 
grandeur would be displayed, equalling all that could be imag- 
ined of the richness and magnificence of oriental scenery. The 
broad, glossy, and waving fan-like fronds of the noble C6ry- 
pba, — the light and more graceful ones of the ChamsB^'rops hii- 
niilis, — the equally < beautiful, but morehunjible Els^is guineen- 
sis, — ^and the gigantic caudex of the screw pine, with its deep 
gre^n rigid leaves, — all unite to form a combination, which, 
though destitute of brilliant or odorous flowers, may claim our 
admiration, when the transient glories of the camellia, the rose, 
or the tulip shall have faded and passed from our remembrance. 
We sincerely wish that some spirited- gentleman, who has the 
means, would purchase these fine plants of Mr. Smith, and 
build a domical hot-house, of such dimensions as to allow; these 
lords of the vegetable world to attain to their natural stature. 
It has been generally supposed that palpis are of slow growth; 
but this is not correct: if plenty of room is allowed to the 
roots, and the plants enjoy a temperature of seventy or seven- 
ty-five degrees, they will soon attain a very large size. No 
better evidence is needed to show this to be true, than the 
specimens in Mr. Smith's collection. 

Among the other plants which Mr. Smith has raised from 
seed, are the Clusia ^ba, Moringa pterygosp6rma, Lawsonia 
inermis, Hura crepitans, Br^xia integrifolia and serr^ta, eight 
or ten species of Dracs^na, five of Zkmia, Adan^dnta dig- 
it^ta, Jacquinia ru^cifolia, &c. &c. C&rica Papdya^ three 
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years from seed, planted in 1836, was in bloom and in fruit, 
with four or five of the lattei nearly ripe: the plant was about 
eight feet high. 

Mr. Smith's collection of cactuses is very large, and the 
plants finely grown. We saw a great number of the Epiphyl- 
lum trunc^tum, grafted on the C^reus triangularis, in full bloom. 
He has also raised a new Echinoc actus from seed. C^reus 
flagellif6rmis we also noticed, grafted on the same stock; but 
so vigorous was its growth, as s(iarcely to enable us to identi- 
fy it. He has, likewise, several new cactuses, but we had 
not the opportunity to take the names. 

A new Datura and a[ Brugm4nsta have been raised by Mr. 
Smith: the latter is identical with the B. Whym&nu, noticed 
in our last volume, (p. 73,) as selling in London at three 
pounds sterling a plant. The flowers are produced one with- 
in the other, to the number of two, and often more. The 
Datura has large white sweet-scented flowers, of the size of 
D. grandiflora. Mr. Smith has also raised a great number of 
camellias from seed, and some of the plants, from the appear- 
ance of the foliage,' promise well. He has succeeded in rais- 
ing a seedling from the C. reti(iul'dta, fertilized with some of 
the double varieties. 

Had we the room, it would be impossible for us to enume- 
rate near all the fine things which Mr. Smith possesses. He 
has promised us, however, a list of all the best plants in his 
collection, and we hope that we shall have the pleasure of lay- 
ing it before our readers ere long. We left Mr. Smith, re- 
gretting only that we could not spend a whole day in looking 
over the plants. 

Mr, Buist^s J^ursery, — Since we were here in the spring 
of 1837, Mr. Buist has made many additions to his stock of 
plants; he hns also erected a new house, as we have before 
mentioned. We found but little in bloom worthy of note, ex- 
cept the pitcher plant, (Nepenthes distillatoria,) an account of 
the cultivation of which Mr. Buist has sent us, which will ap- 
pear in our next. It is a remarkably curious plant, and is de- 
serving of a place in every stove, from the singularity of its 
pitcher-shaped appendages. 

The few orchideous plants here are doing well; they are all 
planted in cork boxes, as recommended by our correspondent, 
Mr. Brackenridge, (Vol. IV. p. 16,) and they have made 
fine roots into the peat, and over the edges and into the crev- 
ices of the cork: they are suspended from the roof. Very 
few of these have yet flowered; but the coming season, proba- 
bly, they will have acquired sufficient strength to bloom. We 
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are desirous of seeing this tribe of plants cultivated by our 
amateurs, convinced that their growth is simple, and the flow- 
ers of. the cattleya, dendrobium, and other genera of the most 
gorgeous descriptions. 

Mr. Buist's camellias are in good health, and his collection 
comprises a fine assortment of plants. He informed us that 
the demand for Fldytt and Landrethii from the London and 
provincial nurserymen had been so great, that the stock of 
young plants was completely exhausted. We saw nothing new 
to note; indeed, in camellias Boston excels all her sister cities. 
Many varieties, new and rare witb Mr. Buist, have flowered 
both at Mr. Wilder's, and Hovey & Go's., for three or four 
years past. Mr. Buist is propagating his seedlings with all 
despatch. The new seedling verbenas he is also increasing 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Buist has many new geraniums, roses, &c. &c. But 
a mere enumeration of their names would pot interest our 
readers. 

JVtirscry of Messrs. Mackenzie ^ Buchanan, — Our young 
and enterprising friends, Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, have 
already a very fine collection of plants; the two houses are 
fine structures, and, though only a little over a year since they 
-commenced business, they are both nearly filled witb plants. 
The geraniums were numerous and well grown; and the col- 
lection of roses and cereuses very good. Their stock of ca- 
mellias is yet small, but they intend to enlarge it as speedily as 
possible. * 

We found here, on our visit, a splendid display of chrysan- 
themums. Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan received the pre- 
mium at the November meeting of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, for this flower. The bloom was now on the 
decline, but about a hundred pots had contributed a gayness 
to the house, which, at this season, no other flower is capable 
of affording. The plants were well grown, with a single stem, 
and produced an abundance of blooms. 

Mr. Mackenzie is favorably known to the public as the grow- 
er of some fine seedling dahlias, and as latterly having the 
charge of the collection at Lemon Hill. Mr. Buchanan is a 
very good botanist, and very well acquainted with our native 
flora, and, together, we doubt not they will command that share ' 
of business which they deserve for their skill and enter* 
prise. 

City Garden of George Pepper j Esq., Chestnut St. — The 
garden of Mr. Pepper, as weU as the other places which we 
have just noticed, has been before described by us in our first 
volume; but since that time, although we have visited Philadelr 
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phia once or twice,we have not had the opportunity ofseeing this 
fine collection. Since 1835, he has erected a very pretty new 
house, mostly devoted to the growth of camellias, ericas, and 
similar hard wooded plants; he has also made an addition to 
the old one, so that it now contains three distinct apartments, 
one above the other, viz: the green- house first, the succulent 
house next, and the stove last; when we were here before, the 
apartment now filled with cactuses and roses, (separated by 
a glass partition) was the stove; but the plants, outgrowing this 
rather contracted place, he was forced to put on another ad- 
dition above this, and we should judge that nearly thirty steps 
would have to be ascended, before the level of the new stove 
could be reached. This is certainly making the most of a 
city garden; for by carrying the houses up over out-buildings, 
all the garden is saved. The stove is about fifteen feet high, 
and the same in width. 

Mr. Pepper has been very fortunate in procuring the assist- 
ance of a very fine young man, Mr. Wm. Chalmers, Jr., 
who is devoted to his profession, and the collection shows 
that his skill in cultivation is equal to his ardor in the pursuit. 
We found every thing in fine order, and, for neatness, the 
houses under his care will not suffer in comparison with those 
of any other private collection. We have previously noticed 
the fine specimen of Epipbyllum truncitum, which Mr. Chal- 
mers exhibited at the November meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. He has several others which are near- 
ly as fine; and some of the plants which have not been graft- 
ed more than ten months, have made such vigorous growth as 
to produce from twenty to thirty flowers each. The splendor 
of this species cannot be imagined, from its growth on its own 
stock, but, grafted on the C^reus triangularis, it assumes an 
exuberance of growth, and displays a profuseness of flowers, 
entirely different from its general habit. Mr. Chalmers has 
worked many of the species of this tribe upon the triangularis, 
and the change is favorable to a greater development of flow- 
ers. 

In the stove the two most conspicuous objects are the Pan-- 
ddnu9 spiralis and the Latdnia borb6nica, each upwards of 
twelve feet high: they stand one at each end of the stove, and 
strike the beholder, upon entering, by their majestic beauty. 
Some of the fronds of the Latdnia are remarkably large: the 
Panddnus has begun to throw out a side shoot from that part 
of the stem from whence issue the first leaves. Fine plants of 
, the Poins6ttta pulch^rrima, with their gorgeous scarlet brac- 
teae, towering above the surrounding foliage, attract the eye by 
their vivid tints. Numerous other handsome plants fill up the 
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house, the names of which we have no room to add at this 
time. 

The two green'bouses we found filled with fine specimens 
of various plants. In the uew one the camellias were pushing 
their buds rapidly, but none had opened. A great variety 
of chrysanthemums, interspersed among the other plants, gave 
a liveliness to the whole. Mr. Pepper is not so eager to pos- 
sess new varieties, as fine specimens of the old and well known 
plants, and hence his collection of camellias, though very good, 
does not contain near the number of kinds which are found in 
the green-houses of many amateurs around Boston, whose col- 
lections of other plants are of a very limited description. 

We left Mr. Peppei's garden, regretting that there are 
Bot more such fine places found in our large cities. How 
many of our citizens flee from the city, during the warm weath* 
er of our serene summers, to enjoy the freshness of the cou^i* 
try air! But how few of them seem to appreciate the pleas- 
ures of a winter garden. In the climate of New England, 
where six months of the year the earth is shorn of its verdure, 
how great is the enjoyment to be derived from the possession 
of a gireen-house stored with the floral treasures of every re- 
gion of the earth! Defying the hoary frosts of autumn — the 
storms and snows of winter — and the chilling winds of spring 
— surrounded with beautiful flowers, and verdant foliage — sum- 
mer again approaches, greeting us in her. varied and gay attire, 
and invites us to new labors, even while the departing reason 
has scarcely passed from our remembrance. To us it seems 
that a green-house should be an indispensable appendage to 
every dwelling, and particularly to those citizens of our cities, 
whose means to erect them are ample^ and to whose leisure 
hours they would afford so much gratification. 

Residence of Wm. Lloyd^ Esq,\, Turners Lan^.-— Mr. 
Lloyd is quite an amateur, and has lately erected a very hand-- 
some green-house, about eighty feet long. When we saw it, 
it was not quite finished. We found it, however, pretty well 
filled wi.th plants. 

Mr. Kilvington, Mr. Lloyd's gardener, is the raiser of the 
needling chrysanthemums, of which we made mention in our last, 
and who, we also stated, (Vol. IV. p. 471) exhibited a num"* 
her of seedlings at the November meeting of, the Pennsylva- 
nia Horticuhural Society. The plants were going out of 
bloom, and the flowers so much faded, that we could not tell 
the value of all of thepi; we saw .enough, however, to convince 
us that Mr. Kilvington will save ten or fifteen, which will be 
great additions to this splendid tribe. 

. VOL. v.— NO. II. 9 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. ^ Flora of ^orth •America, containing abridged 
descriptions of all the known indigenous and naturalized 
Plants growing north of Mevcico; arranged according to 
the JSTatural System, by John Torrey and Asa Gray. , Vol. 
I, Part I, and Part II; pp. 360. New York: E. & G. 
Carvill & Co. Boston: C. C. Littte & Co., &c. &c. 
1838. 

About two years since, we were told that the above work 
was in contemplation, and until the publication of its first part, 
in July last, we were eagerly anticipating it. The rapid pro- 
gress which the science of botany has been making within a 
few years, especially in the extensive field of North- Western 
discovery, and amid the mountains and vast plains of the great 
West, even to the shores of the Pacific, rendered it next to 
impossible for the student, of limited means, to avail himself of 
aH that fnformation so desirable, rn the pursuit of his investiga- 
tions; scattered as such information would be Kkely to be in 
expensive periodicals and hi foreign journals. A host of in* 
dividuals, distinguished in botanical and fioricultural science, 
have traversed throughout unexplored routes, and contributed, 
of their rich treasures, to swell the catalogue of plants. Of 
the zeal and ardor of some we have often heard, from those 
who I^ave had the pleasure of their acquaintance amid these 
scenes of their enterprise. With another, to whom Amerrcan 
botany is greatly indebted, we have long enjoyed a friendship. 
Our very green-houses and flower-beds are yearly reminding 
us of the names of others, who have transmitted, from Califor- 
nia and Mexico, the beautiful and curious specimens of genera 
and species new and rare. The magazhie, on whose pages 
this passing notice and brief tribute to science is inscribed, has 
from time to time dazzled our imagination, and excited our cu- 
riosity in behalf of the more desirable and elegant plants al- 
ready in course of cultuire in ^England. Much more, undoubt- 
edly, remains to be accomplished, many more gems of floral 
worth are yet to be gathered, whrch "are wasting their fra- 
grance on the desert arr.'^ So rich have been the rewards of 
enterprise hitherto, that it is presumable these scattering gems 
will yet be collected and rendered familiar to our gardens. 

The work before us, mtends to be comprised in three closely 
printed octavo volumes of about 550 pages each.' The specimens 
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of tbe ^rst two numbers promise a work "of exceeding value, 
embracing, as it will, all the indigenous and newly discovered 
plants north of Mexico: the work may be adjudged the most 
complete manual and guide to the North American botanist. 
Constant and numerous references are made to other authors 
and botanists, who have seen, collected, figured or described 
each species; and all of doubtful authority properly consider- 
ed. Nuttalt's MSS. notes on plants discovered by him, dur- 
ing bis late journey to Oregon and California, by way of the 
Rocky Mountains, are to be comprised among tbe descrip- 
tieiis. 

We subjoin a few notices of species of interest, as floricul- 
tural subjects, for the information of those readers who may 
not have seen the entire work. Forty-seven natural orders 
are already published, besides an unfinished number of the 
Legmnindsse, now in course of preparation^ These are as fol- 
lows: — Aanunculkce^, Magnoliacccc, .finonJLceae, Schizandrit- 
ceas, Menispermkceae, £er6encE^ceae, Cambobkceae, Cerato- 
phyllaceae, Mlumbikcedd, SarraceniacccB, Papaverkceae, Fu- 
mari&ceae, Crucifer8e,CapparidkGeae, Itesed^c^, Polygalkceas, 
Fiolkceae, DrosefrJiceffi, Cistkcea, flypericiceae, Frankenid- 
C(B, Illicebriceae, CaryophyllSiceae, Portulacicese, jElatinkcea^ 
Linkces, Geraniace®, jBalsamin^cese^ Limanthkceae, Oxalida- 
ceae, Zygophyllkceae, Xanthoxylkceae, Anacardi&ceas, Amyri- 
dkceae, Auranti&ceae, Ternstroemidcece, .Malvaceae, Tili^cea^, 
JI/eliJiceaB, Cedrelkceae, Fitaqeae, •5cerJiceae, Hippocastkneae, 
Sapindkceae, Celastraceae,, iZhamnkceae, Leguminosae. 

Among species of iZanuncuIkceac, we find two pteonias, 
Paednta Btownn (Douglas^) near the confines of perpetual 
SBOw, North- Western America. Hook fi. Boreal, am. u 
p. 27. 

PaBonta californica- J^vttalVs Mss.— Petak small, deep 
blood-red; the flowers of both species small. We should 
like to see tfae&e American poeonies in our collections. 
^ Among the Papaverkceae, we notice the following remarks: 
Chrys^w. — " We follow Lindley in discarding the name of 
Eschschdltzta (or £schsch61ts/a, as it has been commonly 
written) for this genus: there being an older and generally ad- 
mitted genus dedicated to the father of Dr. Eschschotz, (or 
rather Elsholtz,) who accompanied Chdncisso in Romanzoff's 
voyage, and whom this genus commemorates." (P. 68, note.) 

To Chrys^w calif6rnica and crdcea, so well known to ev- 
ery florist, we find added C. ca^pitdsa Ltndi., C. tenuifolia 
LindLj C. Aypecoides LindL, all with smaller flowers than 
the two older known species. 
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We perceive that Drs. Torrey and Gray bave reduced J^io* 
la tenelia Muhl. &c. of the Western States to Fiola tricolor, 
a. arvengis, Dec. It always seemed to us a variety, resem- 
bling, in np faint degree, some depauperated specimen of the 
pansy of our gardens, strayed away and naturalized. We 
presume, however, that it 16 truly a native. (See order siviii* 
Fiplaceae, page 143.) 

Among Caryophylleffi, we find a little favorite of ours, Sil^ne 
quinqueyulnera, and for whose curious little flowers we bave 
cultivated it, despite its weedy aspect and habits. Supposed 
introduced : a native of England. Found m the Southern 
States, on the sea-shore, &c. &c. A brilliant co-species. Si* 
)^he r^gla Simsy (Bot. Mag. t. 1724,) is described as found 
in Ohio, Louisiana, Kentucky; a superb plant for culture. The 
old Agrosti^mna 6ithigo, corncockle, is now Lychnis Gith^go, 
a pretty but troublesome introduced weed among our wheat 
and rye fields. 

Who has not admired the Calaudrima, so new and so uni-» 
versally cultivated by the florist? We hope soon to see two 
others in cuUure, viz: C. Menziesti, with rose-colored flowers, 
and C. maritima JVWt., from the sea-coast of California, with 
its ^' large and rather showy, red" blossoms. (P. 197.) 

OxaFidkceee contains a new curious species.of O^xalis, O. 
trilliif61ia, resembling Trillium grandifldrum, when. out of floiv* 
er: blossoms, small white: found near the rapids of the Ore- 
gon. (P. 211.) 

The Mahogony (Swiet^ma Mahagoni L.) nat. ord., Ce- 
drel^cete, has been discovered in South Florida. 

Vif<icc(E.— To Fitis Labrusca, Foxgrape, are referred the 
following favorite varieties, viz: Isabella^ Schuylkill or Alex-- 
ander's, Catawba^ and Bland's Grape. 

Among Legum'inosffi, we perceive a new addition to the 
garden in^L4thyrus ornkius A*ti«., with very showy flowers, 
as large as those of the sweet pea: Missouri, Platte. Thir* 
ty-three species of Trifolium are described, and also forty spe* 
cies of Astrjigalus! 

Phkca seric^a JVwW. Mss.t—" Dwarf, depressed, densy 
and cabescently silky villose ; flowers purple, very numerous. 
On the high hills of the Platte, near the Rocky Mountains, a 
yery elegant and curious species, forming a dense tuft, spread<* 
ing from a few inches tp a foot or more in diameter^ densely 
clothed in every part with a silvery villous pubescence," &c. 
We think this wpuld be a charming addition to our flower-beds, 
amid the heats of summer. 

In conclusion, we recommend this distinguished and great 
work to every botanist and lover of native flowers, and at 
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the same time to wish it all possible success. We^welcome 
its appearance among us, as a desideratum ib advancing the 
progress of our American Botany. J. L. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND* 

Prize DaMias, — At the close of our last volume, (p. 453,) we made 
come remarks upon the subject of prize dahlias, and gave the re- 
sults of the exhibitions of five or six societies — all of any note that 
we had heard from at that time. Since then,* we have received ac- 
counts of several other shows which have taken place in the provin- 
cial towns, and they gave nearly the same returns of flowers as those 
we have previously laid before.our readers. That the kinds, however, 
which were in the prize stands at the exhibitions of two of the modt 
popular dahlia shows, which are held in England, may be seen at 
length, we annex the reports of the Birmingham Grand Dahlia 
Show, and the Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs'Dahlia 
Meeting, believing that the interest which is^ felt in the cultivation of 
this splendid flower, and the desire to know every thing in relation to 
the finest varieties, is so great as to need no apology from us for their 
full insertion. These displays must have been magnificent. The 
dahlia exhibitions of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, are call- 
ed beautiful beyond description, with only their few hundreds of 
flowers. What must be the splendor of the exhibitions of the Eng- 
lish societies, where not only thousands, but tens of thousandil of 
flowers are displayed at once I Onrs^in comparison, sink into insig- 
nificance. We trust, however, that the cultivation of the dahlia, 
though the failure in their blooming, the past year, has been so gen- 
eral, will be by no means retarded; on the contrary, we hope that, 
from this very cause, individuals will be induced to give more atten- 
tion to their growth, and by constant care and attention overcome 
any obstacles in the way of their successful cultivation* We hope, 
also, that very liberal premiums will be awarded by our horticultural 
societies, not for the greatest quantity, but for the most beautiful and 
perfect blooms; it is m this way, that more can be doiie than any 
other. It is to the almost lavish award of premiums, which has been 
made in England, tbat the dahlia has arrived at its present state of 
perfection, and the same good results will spring from a li;beral ofler 
of premiums by our societies. With these few remarks, we subjoin 
the reports of the exhibitions of the societies we have just alluded 
to, and, in conclusion, we have oifered some observations on the most 
vooeeasfal flowers. 
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Birmingham Grand DaMia Show, — This annual exhibition 
opened on the 12th September, anji great as was the public expecta- 
tion, from what had been the current report of the beautiful displav 
that might be expected, the result prored that the anticipations wbicn 
had been raised were fully realized. 

Premier Prize, Twentt-four Blooms. 
Widnall's Ne plus Ultra, Duke of Devonshire, Rienzi, Cambridge 
Hero, Horatio, Conductor, Royal Standard, Suffolk Hero, Dodd*s 
Mary Queen of Scots, Variabilis, Unique, Rhoda, Topaz, Lady Kin- 
naird. Glory of the West, St. Leonard's Rival, Ruby, Springfield 
Rival, Conqueror of Europe, Ovid, Eva, and Brown's Sarah, Mr. 
Widnall, Grantchester, near Cambridge. 

Twenty-pour Blooms. Amateurs. 

1. Countess Mansfield, Kingscote I^ival, Rienzi, Widnall's 
Perfection, Squibb's Purple Perfection, Conqueror of Europe^ 
Knight's Victory, Sir H. Fletcher, Topaz, Ruby, Springfield 
Major, Rosa Elegans, Btehdina, Etonia, Jeffries' Triumphant, Suf^ 
folk Hero, Middlesex Rival, Sarah, Countess of Torrington, Beau- 
ty of Lullingstone, Dodd's Mary, Royal Standard, and Conductor, 
Mr, Searle, Cambridge; 2. Middlesex Rival, Dodd's Mary, Sir H. 
Fletcher, Suffolk Hero, Stone's Yellow, Louthianum, Clifford Rival, 
Diadem of Flora, Knight's Victory, Beauty of Bedford, Topaz, Ju- 
liet, Springfield Rival, Glory of the West, Grand Duke, Day's Mary 
Anne, Blandina, Napoleon, Lady Kinnaird, BontishoU, Ruby, Flow- 
er of Eden, Bronze, Pandora, Mr. Hellier, Oxford; 3. Rival Sussex, 
Smith's Lord Byron, Elphinstone's Purple Perfection, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Royal Standard, Clio Perfecla, Afarquis of Lothian, Dodd's 
Mary, Hop wood's* Lady Anne, Rosea Superba, Foster's Eva, Jeffries' 
Triumphant, Ansell's Unique, Beauty of Lullingstone, Diadem of 
Flora, Marchioness ot Tavistock, Knight's Victory, York and Lan- 
caster, Doctor Halley, Girling's Horace, Rosetta, Middlesex Rival, 
Hermione, and Melberry Kiv<al, Mr. Sadler, at Sir Charles Throg- 
morton's, Cougbton Court; 4. Sir H. Fletcher, Dodd's Mary, Lady 
of the Lake, Lady Cowper, Hopwood'sLady Ann, Countess of Shef- 
field, Springfield Rival, Mountpleasant Rival, Giraffe, Jeffries* Tri- 
umphant, Goliah, Lord Liverpool, Topaz, Sir Walter Scott, Cassi- 
naj Hermione, Rival Sussex, Rhoda, Burgundy, Beauty of Berkshire, 
Brown's Sarah, Vandyke, and Wilmer's Superba, Mr. Mitchell, 
Lord Vernon's, Sudbury Hall, Dferbyshire; 5. Kelnor's Etonia, Gir- 
ling's Topaz, Kington's Nimrod, Sir Edward Sugden, Brown'a 
Beauty, Grant Thorburn, Suffolk Hero, Maria Edgewortb, Dodd's 
Mary, Sir Henry Fletcher, Cambridge Hero, Brown's Sarah, Day'iar 
Oxford Rival, Lord Stanley, Sussex Rival, Ansell's Unique, Barratt's 
Stuart Wortley, Springfield Major, Clarke's Julia, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Blandina, Calliope, Addison, Bowman's Premier, Mr. Jame» 
Burbury, Stoneleigh. 

Twelve Blooms. 

1. Knight's Victory, Squibb's Purple Perfection, Rhoda, Hope, 
Etonia, Royal Standard, Ruby, Jeffries' Triumphant, Topaz, Suf- 
folk Hero, Conductor, Countess of Tonrington, Mr. Searle; 2. To- 
Saz, Marquis of Lothian, Summum Bonum, Knight's Victory, Dodd's 
lary. Pandora, Brown's Beauty, BontishoU, Jubilee, Simmond's 
Alpha, Lord Lyndhurst, and Royal Standard, Mr. Foreman, Chel- 
lastone; 3. Sussex Rival, Marquis of Lothian, Whtde's Royal Stand- 
ard, Dodd's Mary, Foster's Eva, Cambridge Hero, Conqueror of 
Europe, Widnall's Duke of Devonshire, Girling's Topaz, WidnalPs 
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Condoctor, Maria Ecl^ewortb, and Clark's Julia, Mr. J. Barbury, 
Stonekigb; 4. Purple Perfection, Corinne, Springfield, Duke of Dev- 
onshire, Dodd's Mary, Suffolk Hero, Squibb's Purple Perfection, 
Brown's Beauty, Sir H. Fletcber, Conqueror of Europe, Marquis of 
Lothian, and Dodd's Mary Queen of Scots, Mr. G. Mussell, Mr. C. 
Ratheram's gardener; 5. Sir H. Fletcher, Dodd's Mary, Unknown, 
Rival Suffolk, Addison, Blnndina, Perfection, Springfield Rival, Suf- 
folk Hero, Perfection, <51ory of the West, and Ruby, Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, Hinckley; 6. Ruby, Napoleon, Springfield Rival, Mrs. 
Broadwood, Sir H. Fletcber, Dodd's Mary, Oxford Rival, Sam 
Weller, Alman's Grand Duke, Bath Rival, Day's Mary Anne, and 
Suffolk Hero, Mr. Hellier. 

Six Blooms. 
i. Suffolk Hero, Blandina, Knight's Victory, Topaz, Royal Stand- 
ard, and Dodd's Mary, Mr. Searle; 2. Clio Perfecia, Suffolk Hero, 
Dodd's Mary, Sir H. Fletcher, Oxford Rival, and Beauty of the 
Grove, Mr. Hellier; 3. Pandora,Bontisholl, Glory of the West, Beau- 
monte's Premier, Royal Standard, and Suffolk Hero, Rey. Mr. 
Cresswell, Radford, near Nottingham; 4. Marc^nis of Lothian, Suf- 
folk Hero, Sir H. Fletcher, Independent, Middlesex Rival, and 
Brown's Beauty, Mr. Henney, Wolverhampton; 5. Dodd's Mary, 
Napoleon, Fisherton Rival, Springfield Rivals Topaz, and Conquer- 
or of Europe, Rev. Frederick Smith, Elmhurst; 6. Dodd's Mary, 
Topaz, Marquis of Lothian, Suffolk Hero, Foster's Hero, and Eto- 
niau, Mr. Mussell. 

TwEirTT-FouR Blooms. NuasERTMENf 
1. Premier Cup, Mr. Widnall, as above; 2. Royal Standard, Suf- 
folk Hero, Topa:z, Squibb's Purple Perfection, Conqueror of Europe,. 
Jeffries' Triumphant, Beauty of Berks, Maria Edsreworth, Hope, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Hero of Navarino, Metropolitan Yellow, Unique, 
Conductor, Eva, jyEarcjuis of Lothian, Dodd's Mary, Bontisholl, 
Robert Burns, Lady Kmnaird, Rienzi, Premier, Springfield Rival, 
and Rival' Sussex, Mr. Brown, Slough; 3. Dodd's Mary, Widnall's 
Conductor, W.idnall's Duke of I)evonshire,Royal Standard (Whale's,) 
Beauty of West Riding, Hope, Stamford's Perfection, Cliii Perfecta, 
Rival Granta, Topaz, Springfield Major, Lady Dartmouth, War- 
minster Rival, Suffolk Hero, Boadicea, (Carmack's,) Widnall's 
Rienzi, Rival Sussex, Widnall's Perfection, Foster's Eva, Girl- 
ing's Ruby, Springfield Rival, Girling's Exquisite, Knight^s Victory, 
and Ansell's Unique, Mr. Hodges, Cheltenham; 4. Knight's Victory, 
Dodd's Mary, Marquis of Lothian, Countess of Tdrrington, Spring- 
field Major, "Foster's Eva, Duke of Rntland, Clio Perfects, Squibb's 
Purple Perfection, Oxford Rival, Elphinstone's Purple Perfection^ 
Ansell's Unique, Macket's Helena, Suffolk Hero, WidnalPs Lavinia, 
Carmine Perfection, Jeffries' Triumphant, Glory of the West, Ru- 
by, Lady Vernon, Blandina, Marquis of Northamprton, Pandora, 
and Sir H. Fletcher, Mr. Bates; 5. Sir F. Burdett, Springfield Major, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Middlesex Rival, Ovid, Bontisholl, Clio Perfecta, 
Essex Rival, Sylvia, Jeffries' Triumphant, Perfection, Squibb's Pur- 
ple Perfection, Grant Thorburn, SpringfieW Rival, Dodd's Mary, 
Excjuisite, Unique, Independent, Dodd's Queen of Scotts, Horwood'a 
Denance, St. Leonard's Rival, Ruby, Conductor, and Rival Sussex,' 
Messrs. Mountjoy and Sons, Ealing, Middlesex. 

Twelve Blooms. 
1. Widnall's Rienzi, Widnall's Conductor, Eva, Springfield Rival, 
Suffolk Hero, Topaz, Dodd's Mary, Ruby, Unique, Lady Kinnaird, 
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Brown's 8arabi and Marquis of Lotbian, Mr. Widnall; d. Middlesex 
Rival, Conqueror of Europe, Rienzi, Beauty of Berks, Bontisholi, 
Unique, Oxford Rival, Lady Kinnaird, Bowling-green Rival, !Eva, 
Topaz, and Sir H. Fletcher, Mr. Brown, Slough; 8. Barratt's Hero 
of Wakefield, Barratl^s Honorable Stuart Wortley,, Beauty of Kings- 
cote, Dodd's Mary, Widnall's Reliance, Widnall's Conductor, 
Springfield Rival, Brown's Corinne, Maria Edgeworth, Widnall's 
Duke of Devonshire, Middlesex Rival, and Conqueror of Europe, 
Mr. Earle, Bristol-road, Birmingham; 4. Sumnium Bonum, Dodd's 
Mary, Middlesex Rival, Metropolitan Yellow, Jeflfries' Triumphant, 
Springfield Rival, Suflfolk Hero, Ansell's Unique, Bontisholl, Lord 
Byron, Addison, and Ruby, Messrs. Mountjoy and Son, Ealing; 5. 
Topaz, Heal's Glory, Dodd's Mary, Springfield Rival, Clio Perfec- 
ta, Widnall's Duke of Devonshire, Grant Thorburn, Holman's 
Scarlet Perfection, Bowman's Premier, Hope or Metropolitan Rose, 
Foster's Eva, and Rienzi, Mr. Willraer, Sunbury, Middlesex. 

SSKDLINGS. 

1. Cup, Mr. Smith, Worcester; 2. Mr. Widnall; 8. Mr. Will- 
mer; 4. Messrs. Brown and Slough; 5. Mr. Widnall; 6. Mr. WiU- 
mer. 

Device or Group. 

1. Mr. Coudrey, Edgbaston; 3. Master William Pulling^ 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs' Dahlia Meeting, 
Egyptian Hally Piccadilly, September 27, 1838. — First Prize, (Gold 
Medal.) Mr. Widnall, Grantchester, for a stand of One hundred 
Blooms, 

Mr. Burchett, Lee, for Twenty-four Bloomy, viz: — Birmingbann 
Victor, Knight's Scarlet Perfection, Miss Colt, Vanguard, Conquer- 
or of Europe, Duke of Devonshire (Widnall's,) Countess of Tor- 
rington. Lord Byron (Allman's,) Sir H. Fletcher, Macket's Helena^ 
Suffolk Herb, Avalanche, Purple Perfection (Elpbinstone's), Clio 
Perfecta, Springfield Rival, Topaz, Rival Sussex, Victory (Knight's), 
Lady Kinnaird, Washington (Seal's,) Unique, Metropolitan Rose, 
Captain Cook, Rose Triumphant. 

Mr. Hopkins, Brentford, for Twelve Blooms, viz; — Knight's Vic- 
tory, Dodd's Mary, Metellus, Squibb's Purple Perfection, Horwood's 
Defiance, Bontisholl, Warminster Rival, Knockholt, Rivals Unique^ 
Rosetta, Springfield Rival, Lady Dartmouth. 

Mr. Widnall's, Grantchester, for Twenty-four Blooms, (Nursery- 
man's Class,) viz: — Widnall's Conductor, Ditto Cambridge Hero, 
Ditto Ne Plus Ultra, Ditto Sir Walter Scott, Ditto Duke of Devon- 
shire, Hope, Sir H. Fletcher, Eva, Sarah, Springfield Major, Unique, 
Knight's Victory, Countess of Torrington, Calliope, Dodd's Mary, 
Macket's Helena, Springfield Rival, Topaz, Ovid, Ruby, Suffolk 
Hero, Conqueror of Europe, Warminster Rival, Lady Kinnaird. 

Second Prize. 

Mr. Willmer, Sunbury, for One Hundred Blooms. 

Mr. Gurney, gardener to Capt. Lomax, for Twenty-four Blooms, 
viz: — Middlesex Rival, Gaines's Queen Victoria, Knight's Victory, 
Springfield Rival, Elpbinstone's Purple Perfection, Girling's Topaz, 
Kingscote Rival, Willmer's Dufchess of Montrose, Bianca, Sunolk 
Hero,Anse11's Unique, Rival Sussex, Cooper's Rhoda, Whale's Roy- 
al Standard, Kington's Maid of Judah, Bontisholl, Oxford Rival, All- 
man's Splendissiraa, Conqueror of Europe, Piltdown Rival, Dodd'ii 
Mary, Gaines's Mirror, Sulphurea Elegans, Springfield Major. 
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Mr. Headly, Cambridge, for Twelve Blooms, viz: — ^Vanguard, 
Eva, Victory fKnighCsJ, Countess of Torrin^ton, Sarah (Brown's,) 
Suffolk Hero, Topaz, PurpLe Perfection (Squibb'd), Rienzi, Unique, 
Springfield Rival, Rosetta (Maher^s.) 

Messrs. Brown, Slouffh, for Twenty-four Blooms, viz : — Jeffries' 
Triumphabt, Topaz, Duke of Devonshire, Lady Kinnaird, Royal 
Standard, Conqueror of Europe, Ovid, Foster^s £va. Beauty of 
Kingscote, Dray's Coriolanus, Clio, Middlesex Rival, Sylvia, Spring- 
field Major) Ditto Rival,. Sir H.. Fletcher, Suffolk Hero, Warminster 
Rival, Unique, Rienzi, Brown's Julia, Clark's Julia, Rival Granta* 
Brown's Maria. 

Third Prize. 

Mr. Jackson, Kington, for One Hundred Blooms. 

Mr. Howe, for Twenty-four Blooms, viz: — Dodd's Mary, Unique, 
Uardinff][s Mary of Scots, Souter Johnny, Marquis of Lothian, Ma- 
donna, Rival 6ranta, Goldfinder, Plato, Rosetta, Duke of Sussex, 
Rojral Standard, Rival Sussex, Rienzi, Duke of Devonshire, Topaz, 
Springfield Rival, Knight's Victory, Middlesex Rival, Ruby, Suffolk 
Hero, Conqueror of Europe, Addison, Dodd's Mary Queen of Scots- 
Mr. Bragg, Windsor, for Twelve Blooms, viz: — Squibb's Purple 
Perfection, Metre politan Yellow, Suffolk Hero, Countess of Torring- 
ton, Dnke of Wellington, Howard^s Defiance, Eva, Addison, Ro- 
setta, Dodd's Mary, Springfield Rivali Unique. 

Mr. Girling, Slowmarket, for Twenty-four Blooms, viz: — Robert 
Buist, Girlinj^s Ruby, Eva, Man of Honor, Ansell's Unique, Rienzi, 
Mrs. Colt, Sir Waiter Scott, Bontisboll, Corinne, Mungo Park, 
IjEethermen Rival, 3ummum Bonum, Helena, Rosetta, Middlesex 
Rival, Maid of Judah, Conqueror of Europe, Gaines's Queen Vic- 
toria, Marquis of Lothian, Sir H. Fletcaer, Australia, Duke of 
Devonshire, Springfield Rival. 

Prises were also awarded to Mr. Gall, gardener to the Rev. E. 
Coleridge, Eton, for Twenty-four Blooms; Mr. Lidgard, Hammer- 
south, for Twelve BIoobm; Mn Howell, Deptford, for Twelve 
Blooms; Mr. Busby, gardener to Mrs. Crawley, for Twelve Blooms; 
Mr« Mayle, Bedford, for Twelve Blooms; Mr. Trentfield, for 
Twelve Blooms; Messrs. Catleugfa and Son, Chelsea, for Twenty* 
four Blooms; Mr. Pamplin, Hornsey, for Twenty-four Blooms; 
Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Twenty-four Blooms: Mr. Jeffries, 
Ipswich, for Twenty-four Blooms; Mr. Gregory, Cirencester, for 
Twenty-four Blopms; Mr. Willmer, Sunbury, for Twenty-four 
Blooms. 

. Seedling PitizES. 



1837. 
Mr. Willmer, for Ringleader. 
Mr. Gaines, for Primrose. 
Mr. Protheroe, for Virgin Queen. 
Mr, Jeffries, for Climax. 
Ditto, for Diomede. 



1888. 
Mr. Wood, for Mountain Sylph. 
Mr. Begbie, for Windsor RivaL 
Ditto, for Matilda. 
Mr. Whale, for President. 
Mr. Brown, for . 



After these complete returns, eipbracing those given in a pre- 
vious number (Vol. IV. p. 452,) it ma^seem unnecessary for us to 
add any thing further. But, as some of our readers may kke to see a 
selection of the names of those varieties, which were more particu- 
larly successful in winning the prizes, we have prepared such a state- 
ment from the returns of the societies, whose returns we have pub- 
lished, constituting as they do tbe most popular exhibitions, and upon 
whose reports we can rely with the utmost confidence. 

TOL. 7. — NO. II. 10 
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Foreign JVotices. 



It will be «een, from a glance at the reports, tb^t there aipe several 
varieties enumerated, which were not in'any of the collections in this 
country the past year. We have no doubt, however, but they will 
be added to our already extensive list of kinds, and we shall, there- 
fore, divide our statement into two parts, viz : — the first, to embrace 
those flowers only which are already in our collections; and, secoiid) 
those which will, in all probability, be added thereto the coming sea-> 
son. 

Flowers iir the collections of 1838. 



Dodd's Mary 56 

' Springfield Kival 54 

SuflblkHero 54 

Topaz (Girling's) 45 

Sir Henry Fletcher 40 

Conqueror of Europe 37 

Ruby (Girling's) 35 

Middlesex Rival 35 

Victory (Knight's) SO 

Royal Standard S5 

Blandina 20 
Hope, or Metropolitan Rose 18 

Addison 18 

Jeffries' Triumphant SO 

Rienzi 16 



Purp.Perfec'n (Elphinstone's) 15 
Glory of the West ' 15 

Lady Dartmouth 15 

Conductor 13 

Beauty (Brown's) 12 

Warminster Rival . 12 

Queen Victoria (Fowler's) 12 
Ne Plus Ultra 12 

Springfield Major 12 

Beauty of Bedford 10 

Sarah 10 

Duke of Wellington (Dodd's) 10 
Mary Queen of Scots (Dpdd's) 8 
Reliance 8 

Marchioness of Tavistock 5 
St. Leonard's Rival 5 



Purple Perfection (Squibb's) 16 

It will be recollected, that the new varieties which were first sold out 
last spring, from their very high prices, were not of coiirse grown to 
<me quarter the extent of the older kinds. Hence we see that I^e 
Plus Ultra, Rienzi, Hope, Royal Standard, and others, did not gain 
near the number of prizes of the old ones. It will be perceived, 
however, that they were in the first class prizes at the above shows. 
The best flowers of each class fVom the above, are as follows z^— Best 
dark, Sufiblk Hero; best purple, Purple Perfection; best scarlet. 
Glory of the West; best dark shaded, We Plus Ultra; best rose. Sir 
H. Fletcher; best yellow, Topaz; best white, Blandina; best edged, 
Dodd's Mary; Springfield Rival retains its character well. 

Flowers supposed to be in the collections op 1839. 



Unique (Ansel's) 
Eva (Foster's) 
Clio Perfecta 
Rival Sussex 
Marquis of Lothian 
Duke of Devonshire 
Countess of Torrington 
Rosetta 



45 
30 
SO 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 



Oxford Rival 
Cambridge Hero 
Bontisholl 
Lady Kinnaird 
Mount Pleasant Rival 
Stuart Wortley 
Miss A. A. Broadwood 
Ovid 



20 
12 
12 
12 

10 

10 

8 

8 



A great many others gained prizes, but these include such varieties 
fts ate more frequently named. Undoubtedly, another season, thej 
will take a large number of prizes. 

From this summary view, the dahlia fancier may form an estimate, 
00 far as one can be formed, from the success of the flowers, of the 
relative value of each. It will not be supposed, however, that those 
only whieh have gained prizes will be cultivated; but that a greater 

groportioQ of those kinds will be planted. Where the object is to 
ave sho^ plants, and not for exhibition only, there are some other 
fterts which are fully as valuable. 
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A great quantity of new seedlinffs, to be sold out for the firit time 
this spring, are now advertised. Mr. Elpbi'n stone bas eight or ten; 
Mr. Widhall, three^or four; Messrs. Brown, three or four; Mr. Gir- 
ling, six or eight; and many other growers, one or more each. There 
continues to be great improvement in the various properties of a flow- 
'er, and we think we do hot judge incorrectly, when we state that, 
five years from this time, not twenty of the kinds now grown will be 
then considered as worth possessing. A few will retain a place in our 
collections, but th^ majority will be consigned to the destiny of thou- 
sands before them. 

We hope that bur amateurs . and florists will make experiments 
in raising neW varieties from seed; for we are convinced that they 
will stand our. scbrching sun better than the English varieties : we 
have seen this tested in some American plants which we have 
grown the past year. Buist's Mrs. Rushton flowered the whole sum- 
mer through, the plant attaining its full height; while not half a doz- 
en other dah(ia$, out of five hundred plants, perfected their growth 
or displayed scarcely a bloom. The time is at hand for planting 
seeds, and starting the roots for early flowering, and we trust that 
the coming season will be favorable to their well doing, and that a 
more numerous and rich display of flowers will be made, thau ha» 
ever yet graced our exhibitions. — Ed. 



Akt. IL Supplement to the Beports of the- Exhibitions of Horti" 

cultural and Florieultural Societies. 

In the last number of our last volume, we gav^ the reports of all 
the Horticultural and Florieultural Exhibitions which we had receiv- 
ed. We omitted, however, in that.report, the Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion held in Bangor, in October last. The exhibition was got up by 
the spirit and enterprise of a few individuals, without the aid of a 
society, -and a very excellent collection of plants and fruits was dis- 
played. We shall commence with an account of this exhibition. 

Horticultural Ejxhibilion in the city of Bangor, Oct. 4th and 5th, 
1938. The exhibition took place in the hall of the Mechanics' Asso- 
ciation, and was well attended by the citizens, without any charge for 
admission. 

Fruits: — From E. Goodale and Sons, of Orrington, thirty-nine va- 
rieties of pears and apples; among the former were the King of 
Wurtemburg, (of" Capiaumont,) Napoleon, Harvard, Williams's Bon 
Chretien, Passe Colmar, and Hardenpont de printemps; and among 
the latter, the Maiden's Blush, Gi*and Sachem, red and green Sweet- 
ing, Porter, Ribstone pippin, Golden Russet, Orange Sweeting, Gra- 
venstein, Hawthorndean, yellow Siberian Crab, &c. &c. From Gen. 
Herrick, Hampden, fine Isabella, and white Chasselas grapes: also 
thirteen varieties of apples, viz: Swaar, Nonsuch, Gloria Mundi, 
Monstrous pippin. Wine apple, Seek-no-further, King's Pocket, New- 
town pippin, Killam Hill, &c. &c. From David Crowell, Exeter, 
several varieties of apples, without the names. From Dr. Joseph 
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Huse, Caoipden, Huse seedling appleg. From M. P. Sawyer, Fort- 
land, presented by J. S. Say ward, Egg plums, Isabella and white 
Cbasselas grapes. From Asa Gilman, A- Walker Jr., and Mrs. Per- 
kins, of Bangor, specimens of apples, plums, &c. &c. 

Plants :^— The exhibition of plants, mostly from private collections, 
was very splendid and vigorous. Miss Hutcbings presented a fine 
collection of healthy and rare plants. Mrs. Sylvanus Rich, Jr., Mrs* 
Davidson, Mrs. J. Fiske, Mrs. Asa Sawyer, Mrs. John Hooper, Mrs* 
S. £. Benson, Mrs. W. B. Reed, Mrs. F. F. French, Miss Holland, 
Mrs. A. M, Roberts, Mrs. N. C. Bishop, Mrs. Isaac S. Whitman, 
Mrs. J. Barstow, Mrs. H. Little, Mrs. Daniel Stone, and several 
other ladies^ presented beautiful specimens — monuments of their skill 
and perseverance. 

Flowers: — The collection of flowers wa» very brilliant, and im- 
pregnated the air with their delicious odor. These were furnished 
from the private gardens of the city, and by fair hands, which are 
too numerous for us to give the names of the qwners. 

Vegetables : — I'he mammoth productions of the vegetable king' 
dom astonished every beholder. These were from the gardens of fi. 
C. Attwood, at Glenburn Cottage; Samuel Stetson, Jesse Hinks, and 
Mr. Copeland, of Brewer; the cottage garden of F. Winj^ate, Mount 
Hope; Dr. Barstow, John Hooper, Amos M. Roberts, Ebenezer 
French, Thomas Beacroft, J. Young, Asa Davis, J. S. Sayward, 
W. T. Pierce, John Lowell, Nathaniel Jordan, M. T. Burbank, 
Lewis Spooner, W. E. P. Rogers, Mrs. Susan Thompson, and oth- 
ew. {Jueehanie ^ Farmer,) 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, — Monthly meeting, Nov. 23d. 
At the November meeting, the display of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, was, as usual, very interesting, and witnessed by a numerous 
congregation of ladies and gentlemen members. 

The committee on fruits awarded the premium for apples to Mr. 
Thomas R. Fisher. 

The committee on vegetables decided in favor of Wm. Chalmers, 

Sirdener to Mrs. Stott, for the best Cardoon, Brussels sprouts, and 
e most interesting display of vegetables. 

The plant and flower committee yielded the premium for the 
twelve best chrysanthemums to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan. 
The following are the names: — Superb orange. Park's small yellow. 
Expanded liffht purple. Curled pins, Expanded pale orange, brown 
purple, Golden lotus. Crimson, superb rose, (?; Tasseled purple^ 
Starry purple, and Copper quilled, (?). 

Also to Wm. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stott, for the best dis- 
play of plants as follows: — A grafted Epiphyllum truncktum, nine 
ieet in circumference, and in full bloom. E. Ackerm&nt» mlijor, £• 
specidsum^ Stap^ha ambigua, Ag^ratum mexickna, £rica v^rnix coc« 
cinea, Amarylhs vittktri, Lechenaiiltz« form6sa, £uc6ma fViigrans> 
crimson tea rose, Dk^hne od6ra, and a variety of chrysanthemums. 
An honorary premium of Ave dollars was awarded to Robert Kel- 
vington, for his show of elegant seedling chrysanthemums. 

Mr Alexander Parker exhibited sixteen varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums in pots, and twenty varieties cut; also, *' Seal's Invincible'* 
dahlia in bloom, and a root of a dahlia which had flowered this sea- 
son without planting. 

Several beautiful varieties of cactus were brought forward in bloom, 
by Mr. Wm. Chalmers, Jr., gardener to George Pepper, Esq.— Jo/bi 
fr, Burrovss^ Recording Secretary* 
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Horiicultural Society of CharieBion, S, C.-^The following penons 
were awarded each a silver medal^ at the aDniversary of the Society 
in September last. ' 

To Mrs. Davis, for ranuncnlus; to Mrs. 'Cochran, for pieotees; 
to Mrs. Wagner, for the best cultivated garden; to Mrs. F. Riit- 
ledge, for the best cauliflowers; to Col. Lucas, for the greatest num- 
i)er and variety of the Camellia jap6nica; to the same gentleman, for 
hyacinths; to the same for musk-melons; to Mr. John Michel, for C. 
reticulata; to the same gentleman, for the finest specimen of a rose; 
to the same, for the finest variety of roses; to Dr. Winthrop, for the 
most beautiful flowerinar exotic; to Mr. Andrew Gray, for the finest 
collection of dahlias; to Mr. M. D. Stroble, for an indigenous shrub; to 
Mr.Edward BarnweII,for celery; to the same ^entleman,for cabbages; 
to Mr. James Bancroft, for artichokes; likewise for Guinea squashes. 

To Dr. E. Horlbeck, for London leeks; to Mr. Joseph A. Win- 
throp, for sugar beets; likewise for strawberries; to Mr. J. Hartman, 
for Napoleon potatoes; to Mr. Tobin, for white onions, raised in the 
gatden of Dr. North; to Mr. Charles Bassacker, for peaches; to Mr, 
Henry Stifiey, for apricots; to Mr. S. Magwood, for pears; to Mr. 
F. Michel, for Perrigaud plums; likewise for Portugal quinces; lo 
Mr. William McKown, for apples; to Mr. T. F. Purse, for imported 
mulberries; to Mr. George Chisolm, for grapes; to Mr. Edward De 
Cottes, for figs; to Mr. Henry Horlbeck, for nectarines. — Joseph F, 
O^Hear^ Secretary, {Southern JigrtetUturist.) 



Art. IIL Massaehtuettf Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, Dec. ^th, ISfiQ.-^Exhibited. Fruits:— From J. M. 
Ives, Salem, Carthouse or Gilpin, Wellington, Michael Henry pippio» 
and Swaar apples; the first named a very fine fruit. From S. Walk- 
er, Boston Nonsuch apples. From L. P. Grosvenor, Nonsuch, 
Spitzemberg, Chandler and winter Queen apples. From Geo. New- 
hall, Hubbardston, Boston Nonsuch, and two kinds of apples, names 
unknown. From P. C. Brooks, apples, the names unknown. From 
J. Clapp, S. Reading, Nonsuch apples, and a seedling of Mr. Corses, 
of Montreal, From E. M. Richards, Moore's sweeting, Pomme d' 
Api, Baldwin, Gardener, white Calville, Sweeting, Winesap and an- 
other kind unknown; also Easter buerr^. Prince's St. Germain, and 
L' Echasserie pears; the latter a fine winter fruit. 

Jan, Uhf ld39. — Exhibited, Fruits: — Fine baking pears from Geo. 
Browp, Beverlv. From L. P. Grosvenor, Chandler apples. From 
J. Prince, apples, the names unknown. 

Jan, l^th, — Exhibited, Flowers: — A seedling camellia from W. 
E. Carter, Botanic garden, Cambridge. The fiower appeared one of 
considerable merit. The color was a light rose; the foliage large and 
glossy, and the habit vigorous. 

Fruits;— From B. V. French, Ortley pippin. Nonsuch, Courtpen- 
der plat. Sweet and Sour, Rhode Island greening, Ferns pippin,Seek- 
no-further, yellow Bellflower, and Black apples. From R. Manning, 
Catillac pears, and Conway, Russet peatmain. Court of Wyck and 
Titus pippin apples. From E. M. Richards, white Calville apples. 
From George Newhall, Isabella grapes in a fine state of preservation. 

Jan. l9th.'^Exhibited. Fruits:— From R. Manning, Pomme 
d'Api apples. From S. Walker, Nonsuch and Baldwin apples* 
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Faneuil Hall Market. 



Jmu ZSth.-^Bxhibit€d. Fruits .—-From B. V. French, WeHing- 
ton, Pomme d*Api, and Monstrous pippin apples. From J, S. Cab- 
ot, Esq., Salem, Lewis, Coffin's Virgoulouse, Wilkinson, Cbauroon- 
tel and bcurr^ Diel pears. 

The fruit, flower and vegetable committees have submitted their 
reports of the award of premiums for 19S8; but we have no room 
for their insertion in this number. 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market 



Roots, Tubert, ^c. 



From To 



$Ct8. 



Potatoes: 

^ C per barrel, . . 1 

Common, J ^ ^^^,^ 

NovaScoUa..{P^jS:S:l;i' 

Sweet Potatoes, per bushel, 
Tumipts: 

Common, J P^"^^"^};*^''-- 

( per pecK, • • • • 

French, per bushel, 

Rota Baga, per bushel, . . . 
Onions : 

Red, per bunch, ; 

Yellow, per busliel, ..... \ 

White iP®"^ buphel,....i. 

^^*^*^'5per.buncli, ^l 
Beets, per bushel, . «... . . 

Carrots, per buajiehi*. 

Parsnips, ^er bdibel, 

Horsoi'adish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Sliallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, . « 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, . . . , 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giant red and white, . . . . 

Common, 

Spinach, per half peck, . . . . 
Tomatoes, per half peck, .. . 



25 
60 
75 
75 
50 
75 
60 
00 
60 

25 

374 
37i 

4 

OQ. 
25 

4 
50 
50 
75 

8 

20 
12 



60 

75 

75 

12i 

10 

10 

10 

6 

25 



Sets. 



s? 



1 60 

60 

2 00 

1 75 



37 

60 
60 

6 

50 

6 

75 

75 

12 



8quasHu and PmmpkiKS, 



From 

^cts. 



Sqirashes: 
Autud(maIMarr<>w,percwt.|l 60 
Winter erookHMBck,pr cwt. 1 50 
Canada, per cwt 2 OO 

Pumpkins, each • 12 



To 

$cts. 



200 

200 

25 



76 

00 
00 
25 
15 
12i 

20 
10 



Fniiu. 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J P^"" ^'^Tf j" • 
' i per bushel,. . 

Baldwins, per barrel,. . . . 

Sweet apples, per barrel,. 

Golden Pippins', per bbl. , 3 

Greenings, per barrel, , . . 1^ 

Russets, per barrel, <'2 

Blue Pearmains, per bbl. , 
Pears, per dozew: ; 

ChaumoDtel, 

Burgomaster, 

Beurre Diel, 

Winter St. Michaels,. .. . 

St. Germain, 

Baking, per bushel, 

Gh^pes, per lb: 

Malaga, 

White sweet- water, 

Citron Melons for preserves,. 
Cranberries, per busliel, . . . 

jQuinces, per ^ushel, 

Berberries, per bushel, .... 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen, 

Pifie-appl^, each, ......... 

Clicstnuis, per busliel, .... 

Walnuts, per bushel, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound. 

Shaddocks, each, 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

English walnuts, per lb.. . . . 



00 
50 
50 
60 
00 
10 
25 
60 

20 

374 

25 

50 

50 

00 

25 



124 

50 3 00 



75 
75 
75 
00 
2 75 
2 50 
2 75 

25 

50 

1 00 



20 

124 

00 
00 

5 

124 
25 

4 

4 

54 



25 

25 

2 25 

2 60 

6 



6 



Remarks. — The mild weather of the past month, with the excep- 
tion of one or two very severe days, has been favorable to a good 
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0app1y of such articles as are grown in the immediate vicioity^ cm- 
sequetitly, there has been the usual stock on handy with but slight a!*- 
teration in the prices. Potatoes are amply abundant to meet all de- 
mand for the present, without fearing, enhanced prices; no arrivals,, 
nor shipments to notice since our last. Turnips are good, and plen- 
tiful. Onions remain the same. No radishes have yet come to hand, 
but, before our next, a good supply is anticipated. The stock of" 
cabbages holds out well and of fine quality. Cauliflowers are rather 
scarce, and in some demand. No brocolis in the market. Tho 
Srst lettuce has been received this week, and readily sold at our quo- 
tations. Spinach comes in of fine quality, but not very abua<^ 
dantly. 

Of squashes, the stock, of all kinds, has become more reduced,, 
and an advance has been xn^de upon the priced; prime autumnal 
marrow sell quicklv at two dollars; good Canadas the same, and 
common at one dollar and a half. A small lot of West Indies 
have arrived since our last. Pumpkins are about gone. 

In fruit, with one or two exceptions, the mdrket remains in the 
same state, as at our last report. Apples are in good demand, and 
prices have improved accordingly; a scarcity at the south has caus- 
ed the shipment of some suiall lots of Baldwins. Apples keep ex** 
eeedingly well this season. Some Golden pippins and Lady apples 
are retailing in small quantities. Fine pears are about gone; some 
few St. Germains remain. Grapes without alteration. Cranberries 
have taken a very rapid rise, and our quotations are fully sustained; 
the stock is becoming verv limited. Oranges and lemons are the 
same. Chestnuts have advanced a little, probably from the lateness 
of the season; the qiiality of the past yearns crop has not beenequali-r 
ed for some years. Good walnuts are very scarce and in demand.^ 
Fours, M, T., Borton, January S6/A, 183^. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR FEBRUART. 



The same remarks which we gave under the head of January are, 
in part, applicable to this month also. Not any thing can be done 
out, this month, and the green-house, hot-house, frames, hot-beds, &c. 
will be all that will require attention; as the season progresses, every 
department will need increased care and attention. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

The whole operations in the department are confined wholly to 
in-door cultivation; grape-vines in green-hous6s, if not fully pruned, 
should now have the work completed: vines, in pots, should be 
brought in the latter part of the month, if desirable to get them for- 
ward eariy. 

Strawberries^ in pots, may be now successfully brought forward in 
frames, or on the upper shelves of hot-houses. 

Peaeh and other trees, in pots, may be also hurried forward, by 
placing them in the green-house. 
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SdwUf for grafting, may be cut thia month, and pnt away in earth, 
in a cellar, aiitil panted for use. 

rLOWBR DSPARTMIKT* 

Camdlias continue to require a good portion pf air and water. If 
the plants have not been washed and cleaned of insects, let it be done 
as speedily as possible. Repotting may commence as soon as the 
bloom is fairly over. Seeds may m sown now. 

Amaryllis should be potted as soon as they show signs of flower- 
ing. 

Verbenoij of all sorts, should now have little more water. The 
Tweedtecbia should be repotted, and receive a more liberal supply 
than the othem. Train all of them to neat trellises made in any fan- 
ciful shape. ' 

Dahlias. If early blooms are wanted, the roots may now be 
brought into the warmest part of the bouse and potted; as soon as 
they show their shoots, divide them, or propagate by cuttings, ^w 
the seeds now, so that the plants may flower strong. 

LeehenauUia formosa. Water this plant with care, as it suffen 
from a superabundance of moisture. 

Hyacinths y in pots, should receive a good supply of water, when in 
bloom. 

OxaUses done flowering should be very slightly watered. 

Gladiolus riatalensis may now be potted for flowering early. 

Roses, eamationSy &c. in frames, should be looked afler carefully; 
take off the sashes every fine day. 

Seeds of some annuals may be now sown in a hot-bed if one ia han- 
dy. 

Geraniums, in small pots, should now be shifted into the next size, 
(No, 3.) 

Trevirana eoceinea. The little imbricated roots'^ of this pretty 
plant should now be repotted in No. 1 pots. 

Treep<BOnies, in pots, should now be brought forward in the green- 
house or parlor. 

Eriea seeds may now be sown, and cuttings put in. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

HoUbeds, for early planting, should be made this month. Lettuce, 
radishes, &c. may be planted, end other work commenced. 

Rhubarb roots may be forced in pots in the green-house or the 
frame. 

Jlsparagus roots may be also forced in hot-beds or frames. 

Tomato and egg plant seeds should now be sown, to produce a 
very early crop. 

Cucumbers sowe4 l<^st month will be ready for hilling out into new 
beds. Keep up a good heat by the aid of linings, if the weather 
should be very severe* 

CauliJUnver seeds may be sown for a very early crop. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

f 

Art. I. J^otice of a paper o/Capt. S. E. Cook, R, N., on 
the genus Finus and A^bies, From the Jlnnals of ^Natural 
History. Conducted by Jardine, Hooker & Taylor. Nov. 
1838. No. IX. &c. By J. L. R. 

Capt. Cook, in communication before the section of zoolo- 
gy and botany, ajt the meeting of the British Association, has 
given a very interesting account of the most curious and valua- 
ble sorts of pine, whether considered as objects of botanical 
interest, or as materials for timber. Capt. Cook supposes that 
seventy spedies may be found in the British collections, and 
these confined to Pinus and .^^bies; many of these are well de- 
fined, others of doubtful nomenclature. As it would be in- 
compatible with the means of an ordinary article to give a de-* 
tailed account of all these, they are divided into groups, with 
occasional remarks on the European species. 

The following are the groups. 

1st. Old America — that is, the United States w6st to the 
Mississippi and Canada, with Labrador, and extending to the 
limits of vegetation to the north. 

2d. Species indigenous to the range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This group, consisting of about fifteen species, be calls 
the ^'Douglas Group^^^ after a traveller whose memory well 
claims such a compliment. 

3d. From the uplands of Mexico. 

4th. Species clothing parts of the Himalaya Moantains. 

6th. Those of Europe. 

VOL. V. — ^NO. III. II 
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Were information on the subject more complete, another 
and sixth group would be made from those of Caucasus and 
mountains north of Asia. 

Of the first group, the number of species is about twenty, 
presenting every variety of form and size. Capt. C. suppos- 
es, however, that the limber of this group is only second-rate 
quality, attributing its faults to a too rapid and sheltered growth. 

Plnus and A^bies, — From the second, or Douglas group, 
much may be anticipated to the timber yard and woodland. 
According to accounts transmitted to Dr. Lindley, the .d^bies 
Douglisu, appears to possess the qualities of larch, durability, 
quick growth and utility when young, with the advantage of 
being an evergreen. It is readily cultivated from cuttings. 

The Mexican species are few in number and of too recent 
introduction, to ascertain much respecting them, and probably 
are to be considered as tropical specimens, rather than as ob- 
jects of utility. The Himalayan species are, as yet, few in 
number, but of great interest. Aided by the liberal scientific 
patronage of the East India Company, valuable results may be 
looked for in this department of dendrology, .^^bies Webb- 
idna has stood the winter, at Carlton, though suffering nearer 
London. It may, probably, succeed eventually, while «^bies 
Jlforinda, which has stood uninjured, deserves attention. Both 
species grow from cuttings. 

The Altaian silver fir, .^^bies Pichta^ Capt. Cook thinks, 
might be found in the northern part of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, a most desirable tree to possess; while exertion should 
be made, through the Russian government, to introduce it bj 
importation of seed in cones. 

The last group, and to which Capt. Cook gives the most 
importance and value, is the European. The reason of this, 
he asserts, is owing to the most exposed and northern habitat 
in which these species grow; being found in different lati- 
tudes, indeed, but in the same temperature, whether as grow- 
ing on the sea-shor^, or else on the mountain declivities. First, 
he computes P. sylvestris, for its hardiness and good timber 
qualities, as the head of -the scale. Two species only grow at 
a higher elevation, P. Cembra and P. uncinata. The former 
grows above all other forests. A few are remaining on the 
Montanuet Chamouny. It also thrives in the coldest parts of 
Siberia. Timber superior to that of the sylvestris. 

P. imcin-kta forms a complete zone in the high Pyrenees, 
where it is placed above the P- sylvestris. 

P. sylvestris is found from Norway to the south of Spain: 
supplies Madrid with building materials. 
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Next in rank are P. Laricio, and P. hispanica. P. La- 
ricio seems confined to the central parts of the island of Corsi- 
ca, in latitude 43°, at a moderately high elevation. ^ P. his- 
p&nica ranges from Sierra de Segura, in latitude 39^, to the 
foot of the Pyrenees, in latitude 43°, generally at an elevation 
of two thousand to three thousand feet. Erroneously repre- 
sented as found in France. 

P. Pinaster and Pinea, or stone pine, are next on tbe list. 
P, Pindster occupies a regular zone below P. sylvestris, in 
the central range of Guadarrama. 

The most northern liniit^of P. Pinea is on the plains and 
uplands of Old Castile. Although so northern, yet the timber 
is notoriously poor, Capt. Cook accounts for this fact on the 
ground, that, although thus found at the north, it in reality is 
better suited, in a sponttineoiis growth, to the sandy wastes of 
Andalusia, in the Terra Carliente of Spain, in company with 
the palm and the cactus, 

!P. halep^nsis, and its three varieties, come next. These 
varieties are, first, that with large red cones, common in Spain, 
and the hardier; the second has small cones, and was found on 
the Riviere of Genoa; the third is P. Brutia of Prof. Tenore, 
of which a specimen exists in the Botanical Garden at Naples* 
Too tender for the growth of London, 

Capt. Cook considers the species P. tartirica or Pallas- 
ima^ and the austriaca, as veiy nearly allied. The locality of 
the former is the Crimea. The austriaca has been introduce 
ed recently by Mr. Lamson, of Edinburgh, and proniises to be 
a most valuable addition to the arboretum of Britain. 

Of the Ldrix (Larch,) immense forests exist in the Pied- 
montese Alps, around Mount Rosa and Mount Blanc, and in 
ascending the Great St. Bernard may be seen overtopping 
every other object. 

Of *fl^bies, the first in hardiness is #5. excelsa, or common 
spruce, ranging from Lapland to Savoy. •S, pectinita, or sil- 
ver fir, is unquestionably less hardy than A, exc61sa. Exten- 
sive forests of it exist in the Pyrenees, and a variety may be 
found in Greece. 

Capt. Cook takes up the theory, that immense tracts of 
poor and wild land may be successfully employed in arboricul- 
ture. "There is no question whatever that the Grampian 
mountains might, at a cost comparatively trifling, enable, us to 
provide for our own wants, and even to export timber. 

"The last Duke of Athol calculated that the possessor of his 
woodlands, on the Tay, would, in a few years, be as rich? or 
richer, than any individual in Britain] What are these wood- 
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lands? They consist of ten thousand acres of larch, planted, 
in great part, apon barren moor-land, the aggregate value of 
which was a very few hundred pounds per annum! By de- 
voting one hundred thousand acres, which is about the size of 
the larger highland estates, to a similar purpose, we should, in 
seventy to seventy-five years, proceeding on the calculation of 
the Duke of Athol, that, in the same period, his forests would 
be worth fiv^ to six millions sterling, be possessed of national 
capital, to the amount of fifty to sixty millions in timber alone. 
It is needless to observe, that this immense result cannot be 
obtained, or even the entire foundation laid in a moment, but 
must be attained by steady and systematic perseverance." 

It is the opinion of Capt. Cook, that P. Cirhbra^ which, 
though superior to any other speciefs, is of extremely slow 
growth, might be improved by grafting on the P. sylv6siris, 
after the Tchoudy mode. The spruce should receive a proper 
attention, being so well adapted to a damp soil. The silver 
fir, of a rapid groWth, and resisting wind, would be worthy of 
trial in proper soils. An instance is mentioned of a specimen, 
riot occupying a space of more than forty feet in diameter, be- 
ing valued at one hundred guineas for its timber, in a season of 
scarcity for that article. The larch cannot be grown to much 
profit on cold wet landsi The cedar of Lebanon, with a little 
care, at first may be grown in any part of the south of England, 
being raised easily from cuttings, and doing well by grafting. 

Larch may be considered an improver of the soil. Planted 
on wet land for thi^ purpose, after fifteen or twenty years they 
may be thinned, and, as they fail, removed. To this end, 
they should be planted in masses, unmixed with other sorts, 
and considered as fructifiers or ameliators of the land; a few of 
the trees suffered to i^emain, to defray the expense and loss of 
time. In thi9 manner, extensive and valuable pasturages may 
be secured. J. L. R. 



Art. II. Some Mtice of the collection of Plants of Dr. 
Wood^ Professor of Materia Medica in the Pennsylvania 
University. By Dr. G. Watson, Phihidelphia. 

■^ ■ 

It may not be uninteresting to some of your readers to 
know the progress of our horticuhural pursuits in Philadelphia. 
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I therefore shall commence by giving yoiisome account of the 
coileccioD of Dr. Wood, Professor of Materia Medica, in the 
Pennsylvania University. He has erected a stove and green- 
house, thirty-five feet in length, twenty feet high, afad fwenty 
feet wide, for medical plants, as well as those ornamental, to ex- 
hibit for the benefit of his class, combining utility with pleasure. 
His collection of medical tropical plants is limited as yet, but 
will soon be full, as he has ordered from Europe all that can be 
obtained. Connected with the above, is a large garden, beauti- 
fully laid out, filled with the native medical plants and shrubs, as 
well as those highly ornamental. In the middle there is a 
fish pond, surrounded with a suitable soil, containing many 
of the orchidea, Sarrac^m'a, JSTeluinbium^ JVymphae^a, &c. 

The following are some of the stove plants, which are in 
fine condition and large specimens, viz: Jatropha Mdnihot^ 
J. CurcaSy Tamarindus indica, Ipoms^a Jdlapi^ Zaurus 
C&ssia, L. cinnamdmum, Coffea ar^bica, Arica Catechu^ 
Pboe^nix Jactylifera, B&ccharuni ofiicinkrum, Piper medium, 
JIfyrtus &cris, M, Piminta^ Eugdnia caryophilkta, Psidium 
pyriferum, jjscl^pias gigaptea, Mangifera indica, Jambosa 
vulgaris, Qu&ssia am&ra, Q. exc61sa, Cycas revoluta, Coc611o» 
ba uvifera, Astrapae^a Wallichit, Bixa orellkna, Caesalpinia 
cucuUkta, Melaleuca Cajnputa^ Mel4stoma heteromdlla, Dra- 
cae^na texmin&lis, D. f6rrea, Swiet^ma Mah,Agoni<, Alstdma 
macrophylla, Strelitzta regina, Plumbago cap^nsis, Termi- 
n^Iia Benzoin^ T. angustifdlia, Crinum amibile, jDolichos 
pruriens, ^Tibiscus populnoides, Tecoma- cap6nsis, Calathea 
zebrina, Poinsettta pulch6rrima, .^'loe perfoli&ta, A. arbdrea, 
•4. saponkria, •&. spirkta, Jl, soccotrina, «d. vulgaris. Zingi- 
ber officinale, Picus el4stica, Vanilla arom&tica; besides a 
great many of the finest cereuses, opuntias, cactuses^ maryl- 
lises, &c. 

In the green-house, Laurus Camphora^ a fine specimen, 
L. n6bilis^ Oiea europae^a, Phdrmium t^nax, Thia viridis, 
T. Bohea^ Pist^cia lentiscus, P. Terebinthus, Echinus 
m611e, lUicium anis^tum, I. floridknum, JPicus c&rica, 5cilla 
maritima, Lechenaultia formdsa, Ro611a cili^ta, Rtbes specid- 
sum, in flower, Magndlia fusckta, a fine selection of roses, pel- 
argoniums, azdeas, ericas, lemons, oranges, passifloras, &c. 
Many of the oranges and lemons are fine specimens, having 
been purchased at the kte Henry Pratt's sale, Lemon Hill. 
The collection, in its- imperfect state, does the Doctor the 
greatest credit, for his fine taste in the arrangement of his gar- 
den and houses. It is gratifying to see the love of plants on 
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the increase in this fine city, and the good efieotd it will have 
on the minds of the rising generation. When time permits, 
you will bear from nie again, enumerating some of the other 
fine establishments recently erected here. 

Yours, sincerely, G. Watson. 

Philadelphia, Jan, I8S9. 



Art. III. JSotices of Culinary Vegetables, new or recently 
introduced, xeorthy of general cultivation in Private Gar* 
dens, or for the Market, By the Editor. 

In again presenting to our readers our remarks on new veg- 
etables, we feel gratified in being able to state that our notices^ 
which have appeared in our two last volumes, have been the 
means of introducing to greater notice and cultivation, many 
of the new productions which we have noticed and described. 
We shall continue to add all the information which can be gath- 
ered upon this subject, and shall not let any new variety, worthy 
of notice, escape our attention. 

; Among those kinds^ wliich have been more particularly 
mentioned in our articles, and which have now become exten- 
sively known, and much cultivated, are Bailey's red and white 
giant celery V the forty-fold potato, the early Vanack cabbage, 
and thp Soissons bean. Each of these varieties have been 
much sought after, and they have proved fully equal to what 
they were recommended. ' Many of the other sorts which 
were noticed are now under trial, and their good qualities will 
soon be ascertained. New vegetables do not find their way 
into cultivat^ion with the rapidity of new fruits or flowers^ es- 
pecially among that portion of the community who would be 
the most benefited by their growth; the prejudices of market 
gardeners and farmers against new articles, as well as new ex- 
periments, are almost fatal to their introduction. Unless the 
merit of a new variety is so very great as to partake of the 
marvellous, it is a long period before it becomes generally cul- 
tivated. The information, however, which is now diffused 
through the great number of farming periodicals is, luckily, 
dissipating such prejudices, and the more enlightened of our 
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agriculturists have become somewhat convioced, that there may 
be great improvemeDts made in the varieties usually cultivat- 
ed, as well as superior kinds introduced^ which may take the 
place of those we now value. 

The past year there has not been so many new varieties 
brought into notice, as heretofore. In the kitchen garden de- 
partment there have been one or two introductions of some mer- 
it. To the farm there has been one addition of great importance 
in the Rohan potato; indeed we may, with truth, say, one of the 
most important acquisitions ever made to our husbandry. The 
'past year was not propitious to the gardener or farmer in our 
vicinity; the unprecedented drought, during August and Sep- 
tember, cut short the crop of most vegetables. Potatoes suf- 
fered severely, and the only crop which may be said to have 
been good and large, was the squash. Corn suffered in com- 
mon with all other products. 

In Britain, and on the Continent, some new vegetables have 
been introduced, which have attracted considerable attention; 
these we shall briefly notice at this time, leaving a more extend- 
ed account of them to a future period, when we may do so 
from our personal observation. 

The C*iba tomato^ introduced by Mr. Lowell, the seeds of 
which 1 i procured in Cuba, during a residence there through 
the wi.lter of 1837, was exhibited before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and noticed by us in our reports (Vol. 
IV. p. 390.) Mr. Lowell stated in a note, that it was pre- 
ferred by the Spaniards to any other variety. The fruit is rath- 
er smaller than the common tomato, of an oblong shape, and of 
a deep red color, not quite so bright as the former. It is fine 
for preserves. It is an abundant bearer, and full eight days 
earlier than the common kind. Mr. Lowell's recommenda- 
tion is 8 sufficient guarantee of its goodness. 

The Imperial fVcUermelon^ a new variety, was raised the 
past summer, by T. Allen, Esq., of Hyde Park, New York, 
which, for richness of flavor, firmness of the flesh, thinness of 
the skin, productivenes, and every other good quality; surpass- 
es any thing we have ever tasted. We do not know the 
source from whence the seed was procured; but it is sufficient- 
ly early to arrive at perfection in our climate, and it must be- 
come very extensively cultivated. The seed cannot, proba- 
bly, be procured in any quantity, as only a few melon$ were 
raised; we shall, after the trial of another season, notice it 
again. 

The Cedo JViiUi j>ea, introduced ^for the first time last year, 
has promised to be a fine and very early variety, and one which 
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we recommended to the notice of all gardeners* It is dwarf, 
early, and prolific. We would not have gardeners, as well as 
fermers, forget to cultivate, and extensively too, Groom's su- 
perb dwarf blue pea, which we have heretofore yecommend- 
ed. 

The Rohan potato. — This remarkable variety of the potato 
will be very generally cultivated the coming season. The ex- 
traordinary produce in almost every single experiment which 
has been made in their growth, notwithstanding the past unpre- 
-cedented dry season, has convinced even those who have little 
faith in n6w varieties of vegetables, that it is a most prolific^ 
and, consequently, a valuable article. Only a very limited 
supply for planting could be obtained last spring, and four or 
five pounds was the most that could be easily procured by a 
^single individual: but the increase has beeh so enormous, that, 
from this small amount of seed, a sufficiency has been raised 
-to plant an acre or more. 

After what we have said in our previous numbers, and the 
-appearance of Mr. Kenrick's article, (p. 51,) it is not necies- 
-sary that we should occupy the time of our readers with a 
repetition of the same, but simply remark, in addition, that there 
remains no doubt but that it is the most valuable article which 
Jias been introduced to our husbandry for many year^ 

We have given an account of the origin of this variety in 
our IV., p. 149. It was named in honor of the Prince Ro- 
han, of Geneva, who was the first to disseminate it. 

An opinion has gained ground, that the Rohan potato h 
very inferior to our common kinds: this, however, is a great 
error. We have previously given Judge Buel's opinion of its 
quality, and we can confirm what he has stated. When the 
.potatoes are grown to their proper size, which is two or three 
pounds each, we . have no doubt that, with the same care in 
cultivation, they will be found equal to any other variety. In 
proof of this, we may notice that a late London paper states, 
that a "new and extremely prolific variety, of German origin,'* 
was introduced last spring, and cultivated for the metropolitan 
market. Of its enormous produce there is no doubt; we late- 
ly stated, (p. 35I,) that twelve hundred bushels might be rais- 
ed on an acr<e; and we have no hesitation in saying that it may 
be made to exceed this! 

A paragraph has just met our eye in the London Garrfencr^s 
Gazette^ stating that a new variety, called the mangel wurtzel 
potato, was introduced last spring, and that a gentleman of 
Waterford procured four of the tubers. These were cut into 
thirty-six sets, and planted on good land, with the usual quao^ 
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tity of farm-yard manure, in drills three feet apart and twelve 
inches between the «ets, the whole occupying just twelve 
square yards. W*^^° dug, the prbduce was one hundred and 
twelve pounds, being at the rate of thirty-five tons to the acre, 
or thirteen hundred bushels. There is not the least doubt 
but that the mangel ivurtzel potato, so calkd^ is the Rohan 
which has acquired the former name in England, from its great 
size. We again commend it to the notice of every farmer or 
gardener. 

In our next article we shall notice some other new vegeta- 
bles. 



Art. IV. Descrij^ion of four new Verbenas. 
By R. BuisT, Philadelphia. 

I BEG to hand you, according to promise, a brief description 
of the new verbenas raised from seeds, which I received from 
South America, last April. The seeds were brought by Mr. 
Eyre, of this city, as being something entirely new, who very 
kindly presented them to me; and, although he then described 
a white sweet-scented verbena, I did not anticipate that I 
should grow such a one from the seeds; not doubting that such 
a plant existed, but fearful that we should not have the chance 
to grow it. It is, however, an astonishing fact, that, from the 
few seeds presented to me, four new varieties should have 
been grown; in fact, three of them are distinct species. 

Ferbdna Eyredna. — Bright pink; flowers in corymbs as 
large as V, Tweedieana, and is also very profuse; is of a very 
strong upright growth, forming a superb bush, from two to four 
feet high, well clothed with foliage. The leaves are ovate, 
lanceolate, if grown on strong ground; but if on poor soil, they 
are cordate, acuminate, and evenly dentate. It is a most dis- 
tinct and beautiful species, and makes an excellent contrast 
with the procumbent sorts. 

' Ferb^na dlba. — ^White, flowers in spikes, frequently three 
to four inches long, and in the evening has the delightful odor 
of the jessamine; so much so, that it can be perceived at sev- 
eral yards distance. The plant has a half procumbent biaSAty 
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of stiff, growth; the leaves are thickly covered with a silvery 
pubescence, and are ovate, lanceolate,- and obtusely dentate. 
When I first saw the plant in bloom, I was under the impres- 
sion that it would be the type of a new feature in this lovely 
tribe, and this impression is now strengthened, as it is a varie- 
ty that seeds tolerably free, and is therefore excellent for hy- 
bridizing the other varieties upon. 

Ferb^na iilterm^dia. — Flowers rosy crimson, with a lilac 
edge, and is much of the habit of V. Tweediedna, and equally 
as profuse of blossoms; it flowers in depressed corymbs. I 
have called this intermedia, as it aj)pears, both in flowers and 
habit, to be between Arrantdna and Jilelindres [chamaedrifdlia,] 
and is a procumbent variety. 

Ferb^na Tweediedna grandifl6ra. — This is a distinct varie- 
ty from Tweediedna, and perhaps may yet become a species. 
The plant is of a stronger growth, with larger and more dense 
foliage. The flowers are also larger and equally as bright, and 
is, in every respect, as far as I have seen it, a superior plant, 
and will be found a valuable addition to this lovely group of 
perpetual blooming plants. 

The day is not far distant, when the whole of this family 
will be fragrant; and I fondly anticipate that this country will 
even rival England in its cultivation. 

All the verbenas delight in a dry, rich soil, and rather an el- 
evated situation; severe watering and heavy rains make them 
meagre, yellow and sickly. 

Yours, respectfully, R. Bu'ist. 

Philadelphia^ Jan. 17, 1839. 






Art. V. Some Remarks upon the proper treatment of the 
StrelitziR regina. By M. B. Bateuam, Rochester, N. T. 

The Strelitzta regina, when blooming in perfection, is a 
most magnificent plant, and, considering its easy management 
and great beauty, it is surprising that so little attention is be- 
stowed on its cultivation. On visiting, a short time stnce, the 
principal exotic collections in the vicinities of Boston, Hievr 
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York and Philadelphia, I found but a very f(^ specimens of 
this plant, and those were mostly small or sickly in appear- 
ance. This led me to infer, that our florists either never saw 
this noble plant in its full beauty, or else, as is often the case, 
they have been mbled by great names, or false theories, and 
adopted a system of cultivation not suited to the nature of the 
plant. ^ 

Mr. Sweet, in the Botanical Cultivator, says the Strelitzia 
^4s a grand genus belonging to the Jlfus&ce^." A light sandy 
loam is the best soil for the species. Loudon, Mcintosh, 
SHid others, whose writings I have examined, all concur in 
recommiending a light sandy soil. And it might appear like 
presumption in me to question their authority; but, as far as my 
observation has extended^ I have never seen a thriving plant, 
of this species, growing in such soil. 

The largest and most thrifty specimen of Strelitzta regina 
which I have ever seen, is one belonging to Mrs. J. Strong, 
of this city, now kept in the parlor of Mrs. H. Ely, and, at 
this time, in full bloom. This plant has grown several years 
in a rather heavy, rich, black loam, kept pretty moist, and 
treated, generally, like a Cilia, which it somewhat resembles 
in its habit and growth. It has now sixteen or eighteen large, 
thrifty leaves, about three feet high, and three strong flower 
stems, with their crowned heads of flowers towering above the 
whole* Each stem has three or four large flowers, which open 
successively from a curious spaiha calyx, and stand up like a 
crest of gold. The petals are of a rich, orange yellow, and 
inside of them are three broad stamens of the deepest purple. 
A drop of pure nectar* distils from each flower, and stands, 
like a brilliant gem, on the outside. The whole combining to 
form a unique and gorgeous spectacle, justly admired by every 
beholder. 

This plant was brought to this city about three years ago, 
and has flowered here three times. Its usual time of flower- 
ing is in March and April, but in the fine warm parlor, and 
under the excellent care of Mrs. Ely, it commenced blooming 
this year in January. It remains in flower more than a 
month. 

« 

Mrs. Ely's rooms are ornamented with a choice collection of 
green-house plants, which always appear in a fine healthy con- 
dition, and impart a pleasing air of refinement and elegance to 
her splendid mansion, while, at the same time, they afibrd its 
inmates constant and innocent enjoyment. 

M. B. Bate HAM. 

Rochester Seed Store, Feb. 8th, 1839. 
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The above excellent paper^ upon the treatment of the Stre- 
litzia, will add another to the many instances where plants have 
been grown to great perfection, by an entirely different mode 
of management than that laid down by even the most experi-. 
enced cultivators; and shows that, however so much depend* 
aoce may be placed upon the opinions of such practical men 
as Mr. Sweet, Mcintosh, and others, there may be far better 
methods of treating plants than those which their experience 
has confirmed or suggested. Cultivators of plants are too apt 
to be led on by those systems of management, which are laid 
down in all works on gardening, fearing, after a long adherence 
to any mode of cultivation, to depart from the usual track, 
from the impression that they may be led into gross errors. 
Accident has, in many cases,, revealed the faHacy of long es- 
tablished systems; and repeated experiments, guided by natu- 
ral principles, will continue to make known new, and greatly 
improved, modes of cultivation. 

The Strelitzia is a most gorgeous plant, and is, by no 
means, so well known or properly appreciated as it should be. 
Its management is simple, and adapted to the green-bouse or 
parlor; particularly to the latter situation, where it forms, with 
Us resplendent orange-colored flowers and sameness of habit, 
a befitting counterpart to the broad and snow-htied blossoms 
of the C&lla ethi6pica. 

We can bear witness to the stunted appearance of the speci- 
mens which exist in our vicinity; and we hope that the pos- 
sessors of the plants will profit by Mr. Bateham's remarks, and 
resuscitate them from their languishing condition to a healthy 
state, and render them, what they certainly should be, objects 
worthy of a situation in the richest collection of plants. — Ed* 



Art. VI. On the Growth and Treatment of the Jiepenthes 
dUtillatdria. By R. Buist, Philadelphia. 

When you visited my place in December, you expressed 
your astonishment at the rapid growth the plant of the JVe- 
p^nthes distillatdria had made, under my care, since the spring 
of 1837, when you saw it before, and desired I would give 
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you my method of treatment. I have therefore sent you the 
following observations, fearing, however, that as the cultiva- 
tion of it in this country is so simple, the information will af- 
ford little interest to your readers. I shall commence by giv- 
ing you the history of my plant, from the very day the seed 
was sown. 

In the first place, let me say, what may appear singular, that, 
although I made repeated sowings of the seed, previous to my 
raising the plant I now have, and several subsequently, I nev- 
er got but the single solitary seed to vegetate, from which the 
pesent plant was grown. 

On the 22d of June, 1838, I sowed the seed in a pot of 
soil, composed of half peat and half cut moss or sphagnum, 
finely mixed together, and covered the pot with a glass, and 
gave it occasional waterings. In sfx weeks the seed appeared, 
growing close to the side of the pot, and grew with astonishing 
rapidity, after it had formed one or two pi/ch^r leaves. The 
temperature, where it grew, was from 60** to 80** of Fahrenheit. 

In the following winter I repotted the plant, and put a large 
bell-glass over it, a little tiked on one side, to admit the air 
freely; the pot was always kept in a saucer of water, which 
water was very frequently changed. In June, 1837, the plant 
became too large for the glass, and, for cheapness, I got a 
case made, about twenty inches square, glazed on four sides, 
having the top open, on the bottom of which was put the 
plant in the same kind of soil, as above mentioned, covering 
the surface with sphagnum, which is copiously watered every 
few days. 

The plant is now upwards of five feet high, having leaves 
fifteen inches long, and one and a half wide, attached to the 
extremity of which is a real old-fashion shaped pitcher, which 
contains a quantity of water, seemingly confined by a lid, with 
which the pitcher is surmounted; this Water is not received in 
the pitchers firom any external source, but is conveyed from 
the roots, through the stem and leaves of the plant, and depos- 
ited inr the pitchers, which is, no doubt, for some wise pur- 
pose, either for the benefit 6f the plant, or, as some writers 
say, to refresh man in the dry and arid countries of which it is 
a native. It will thrive exceedingly well in a common hot- 
house, or even in a well kept green^house, for I know the 
plant will stand 45^ with impunity. All that it requires is 
plenty of fresh water, and an annual dressing with soil and 
fresh sphagnum; it also delights in a^ half shaded situation; and 
there is no plant in my collection that has so many admirers 
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as this wondeHul plant. Hundreds, I maysay tbousandis, ha^e 
called expressly to see it. 

I am, sir, yours, R. Buist. 

Philadelphia^ Jan. 18, 1839. 

The pitcher plaiU, in the collection of Mr. Buist, is. proba- 
bly the only one in the country, and, as it is one of the most 
singular objects of the vegetable world, we shall probably be 
excused for making some a<]lditioDS to Mr. Buist's remarks up- 
on its cultivation. We have already noticed it, (Vol. III. 
p. 222,) and given the English mode of treatment. 

The JVepenthes distillatdria was first introduced into Brit- 
ain in 1789,^ but it was shortly afterwards lost to the country. 
About twenty years since, it was again added to British col- 
lections; the Messrs. Spenderds, of Liverpool, succeeded in 
raising plants from seed gathered on the Cicar Mountains, in the 
north-east of Bengal. 

The economy and design of these curious pitcher-like ap- 
pendages to the leaves, have been a matter of much thought 
and study to botanists, but no satisfactory reason has been as- 
signed, and we are led to believe that they are, like other phe- 
nomena In the vegetable world, intended for no other purpose 
than to show the wisdom and power of the Creator. 

The native habitat of the JVepenthes is in low situations, 
where the plants are often partially submerged in water. Lin- 
naeus thought that the pitchers were designed as reservoirs of 
water, to which animals might repair in time of drought; but 
this cannot be their purpose, as they grow in low and wet situ- 
ations. The water contained in the pitcher is soon evaporated 
after the lid opens, but an equal portion is secreted during the 
night. The stem and petioles of the plant contain an immense 
number of spiral vessels; and, as it has been discovered that the 
air of such vessels contains about twenty-eight per cent, of 
oxygen, and that, as oxygen is destructive to vegetable life, the 
pitchers are intended as sources by which the ^ants may dis- 
charge it through these spiral vessels. Dr. Turner analyz- 
ed the contents of a large one, and found it to emit, while boil- 
ing, an odor like baked apples, from containing a trace of vege- 
table matter; and he found it yielded minute crystals of su- 
per-oxalate of potash, on being slowly evaporated to dryness. 

The opened pitchers are invariably found to contain insects, 
which has led to the supposition, that the secreted liquid is for 
the purpose of enticing insects into the pitchers. 
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Tbe plants irom Mr. Buist's article, appears of easy cultiva- 
tion, althoagh it has been coosidered by Eoglisb gardeners 
to be of exceeding difficult growth. We saw it whea it was 
but a week or two old from the ^ g 

seed, and only three or four 
inches liigli; last autumn we saw 
it again, and it liad reached to 
tbe lop of the stove, displayitig 
an abundance of its pitcher-Uke 
appendages; it was only trained 
to a string which was tied to the 
top of the house. That our 
readers may have some idea 
of this extraordinary plant, we 
have annexed a view (Jig. 8-,) 
of a plant iu the Duke of De- 
voDshire's collectionj copied 
from Paxton's Magatine of 
Botany. It is taken from 
an older, and stronger speci- 
men than Mr. Buist's, and is 
grown on a trellis, thus show- 
ing its leaves to better advan- 
ti^e. 

The flowers of the JVep6n- 
thes do not possess much beau- 
ty. They are produced, how- 
ever, on 3 strong plant, for a 
succession of twelve or eighteen 
months. 

We faopt that Mr. Buist will 
succeed in increasing his stock, 
as it is a very desirable plant for 
the hot-house, and should be in 
the possession of every gentle- 
man or amateur who has a desire 
to make his collection complete. 
It is increased by offsets, though 
very slowly. Mr. Buist's plant 
will soon outgrow its present 
situation. — Ed. 
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Art. VII. Further Observations on the propagationj potting j 
bloomings and general mana>gement of the iiuricula. By 
John Clark. . 

In my last communication in yotir Magazine, (Vol. Ill, ^. 
132,) I promised, at isome future time, to continue my re- 
marks, respecting the cultivatioo of the auricula and polyan- 
thus. We had then proceeded as far as the time when the 
plants were coming into flower, and from that period I sbaD 
continue my observations. 

Where a number of auriculas are grown, there will be sosie 
that open their flowers earlier than others; such plants should^ 
be removed from the fi^me which is, or should be, standing in- 
a south aspect, to some shady situatioii, and be placed under 
hand-glasses; they should stand so as to catch the sun an hour 
or so in the morning, and the remaining part of the day to be* 
shaded by some wall or fence; the glasses should be raised ooi 
bricks, to allow a current of air to the plants, but should be 
shut close and covered warm at night. If the early plants are 
sillowed the full sun, the bloon^ will be ofl* before your gene- 
ral collection isin flower. By this time, gay the first of April, 
the sun shines with great power, and it will be necessary to 
draw the lights over your plants,, and cover them with a mat 
in the middle of the day; but prop up the lights so as to admit 
air, and if the weather is pleasant let the lights be again remov- 
ed by three o'clock, and let the plants remain uncovered till 
sun-set; but be sure to shut close and cover again warm at 
night, in case of frost. 

Persons in possession of large collections of these plants 
provicje a stage for them during the blooniing season; those 
generally in use contain several shelves, placed in the same 
manner as the shelves in a green-house, the size, of course, to 
be according tQ the number of plants in the ^collection. I 
generally had from one hundred and fifty to two hundred bloom- 
ing plants, containing about one hundred varieties; the stage I 
used was seven feet long, seven feet high, and three feet wide, 
with a roof sloping to the back, the front set facing the north- 
east. This would hold something more than one hundred full- 
sized blooming plants, and it was so constructed that when 
the plants were out it could be taken down and laid away. 
The front and end had curtains that could be drawn up or let 
down, as might be necessary, and were often needed to 
keep ofi* driving storms, which would spoil the blossoms if 
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exposed; the stage should, however, be left open as much as 
possible, to prevent the plants from being drawn up weak. 
The flowers, with this treatment, will remain in bloom for ' 
three or four weeks, and a more pleasing sight cannot be seen 
in the garden through' the . year, and particularly at this early 
season, when they are the only flowers in bloorjn. For that 
reason I always prized an auricula very much, although the 
carnation was my greatest favorite. 

As the blossoms fade, the plants should be rumored from the 
stage,' and placed in some shady situation, but not under trttt 
or bushes^ the dropping from which, in wet weather, would be 
very injurious; they may be set under a wall facing the nortli 
or north-east; a few inches thick of coal ashes should be laid 
down for the pots to stand upon, to prevent the worms from 
getting into the pots, as they do great injury. When the 
plants are all removed to this situation, they should be occasi- 
onally looked over, and the dead leaves picked off, the weeds 
removed from the pots, apd, in dry weather, supplied with 
water two or three times a week. Look to the seed vessels, 
and gather them as they ripen, if wanted, for if they are al« 
lowed jto remain on the plants after they are ripe, they burst 
open, and the greater part of the seed is lost, Should any 
one wish to raise seedlings, the best way is to select a few 
soperror sorts and set them by themselves, as' the plants that 
are bloomed on the stage are not so likely to produce seeds, 
and, if they do so, are not likely to be so good, owing tp 
so many sorts having grown together. A few plants of the 
best kinds might be> grown by themselves, placed so that they 
could have a temporary covering, in case of severe frost or 
storms of hail or rain. Grown in this exposed situation, 
they will be more likely to produce seed, and. the seed will 
certainly be better. When tlie seed is gathered, it should be 
thoroughly dried and put away till the time for sowing, which 
is the latter part of February or first of March; some sow it 
as soon as ripe, but I do not think this is the proper time. 
It is best to sow when the plants are making their most rapid 
growth* 80 says Mr. Warris, a gentleman who ranks very 
high as an auricula grower, and one who has raised as many 
auriculas as any other man in England. 

In the latter part of August, or beginning of September, I 
used to look over my plants, turn them out of their pots, and, 
if I found they needed it, shook the earth from them, and[ 
shortened the roots, and put them in fresh soil. If, on turn- 
ing the plants out, I found them in a growing-state, and the 
roota not too much crowded, I merely removed a little of the 
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earth from the top and bottom, and rubbed a little fromther 
sides and replaced them in their pots, filling op the vacancies 
with fresh soil. Some growers of the auricula make a practice 
of shaking the earth from the roots erery year; but Ida not 
think it beneficial: if they are growing well, I 'think it prefera- 
ble not to disturb them. I never found my plants grow well 
till the roots had reached the sides of the pots. During this 
operation all ofise.ts, that are large enough, should be removed 
into separate pots, or two or three may be placed round a 
large pot, as before directed, unless the offsets can be taken 
off with pretty good roots. It is best Dot to disturb them be- 
fore spring; the young plants should be placed under hand- 
glasses till they have taken root, and unless the operation of 
potting is performed in cloudy weather, the plants had better 
all be shaded for a few days. The same treatment will answer 
for the .polyanthus as well as the auricula, excepting that the 
compost should contain rather more loam. 

After this potting is finished, the plants will require but little 
care till the middle of November; merely look them over occa- 
sionally, pull lip weeds and pick off dead leav^es; and supply them 
with water when they become dry ; should heavy rains occur dur- 
ing the fall, a temporary covering may be built over them to pro- 
tect them from the wet. By the beginning of November, it will 
be time to prepare their winter quarters; many auricula growers 
in England do not put their plants under glass. I have seen 
the pots piled one upon another, on their sides, against a north 
wail, and a board laid upon them to keep off rain. I am told 
that many of the growers in Mafichester keep their plants in a 
south aspect under shutters which can be turned up on fine 
days, and let down at night or in very stormy^ weather; those 
shutters rest upon a rail, placed about eight inches from the 
ground to admit air. I do not mention these methods of keep- 
ing auriculas through the winter, because I approve of them, 
but merely to, show that they will bear the frosts of an English 
winter without receiving any injury. My plan was to place 
my cucumber frame in a sheltered part of my garden^ fronting 
the s^outh* I filled the frame three parts full of coal ashes, or 
sand, and in this plunged my pots to their rims; this brought 
them near the glass, and, being plunged, there was no danger 
from the frosts. Through the winter I was careful to keep 
them dry, particularly in December and January; in that state 
the frost is not so likely to aflbct them. The lights of the frame 
should be draWn off every fine day, but take care to cover 
them towards evening. This is all the care that the plants re- 
quire till the latter part of February or beginning of March. 
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When tbe time for sowing the seeds has arrived, some light 
rich compost should be provided for their reception; the best 
way is to sow them in pots or boxes; fill them to within one 
inch of their top, and settle the earth down firm, level the sur- 
face, and sow the seed ^ regularly as possible; gently press 
down the seeds and cover them about a quarter of an inch deep, 
with finely sifted compost; water them lightly, and cover the 
pots with pieces of window ghss, and place them on the front 
shelf of a green-house, or in the window of a dwelling-house. 
Keep the earth moist, and, in three or four weeks, the plants 
will begin to appear. As soon as they get large enough, let 
them be transplanted into pots or boxes about two inches apart; 
place them in some cool, shady situation, where they can have 
temporary protection during violent storms^ there they may 
stand till necessary to remove them to some place of shelter 
during winter. If they do well, they will need another shift- 
ing about the beginning of October, when the largest should 
be put into small pots by themselves, and perhaps some few 
of them may flower the following spring, but a greater part 
will not bloom until they are two years old, and some not till 
the third year. The raising of seedling auriculas, some per- 
sons may think, is attended with too much trouble, particular!* 
ly when the probability that the greater part, by far, of them, 
will not be even fit for common border flowers; but if a grower 
raises one fine flower out of one thousand plants, it certainly 
wiil be as much as he could expect to do, although there may 
be many pretty varieties for stage flowers. 

The varieties of auriculas are very numerous, but they are 
divided into fivd classes, viz: the green-edged, grey-edged, 
and white-edged, the self or whole colored, and the alpines. 
The greeq-edged flowers, withviolet'grounds, are the most ad- 
mired and valued amongst florists, and bf which there are many 
beautiful varieties; the foliage of this class is bright green, and 
so is the outer edge of the blossoms. The grey -edged, so 
called, has a lighter foliage, pea-green, and covered thinly with 
a white mealy pqwder; the outer edge of the blossoms of the 
same color^ with generally black or purple grovind, and a white 
edge. The white-edged, as the name implies, has a white 
lacing round a black ground, and white eye. Of self, or whole" 
colored flowers, there are many varieties with purple, scarlet, 
and yellow flowers, with yellow or white eyes. The alpines 
are something similar to sc^fs, but shaded round the outer edge 
of the blossoms: some of those varieties are very beautiful. 
Let the colors be what they nqay, the flowers must be hand* 
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somely formed or they are of no value. The petals should 
be large and spread out flat, the edges smooth or rose leaved, 
and the different colors about equally divided, ahd, the eye 
round. ' 

My object in filling my auricula stage was to have ^s much 
variety of foliage and blossoms as possible; many of our tho- 
rough-going florists would not grow any of the selfs or alpines, 
but I never considered my collection complete without some 
of the best varieties of each tribe: they make a pleasing con- 
trast with the other varieties. 

I. believe I have now touched upon the principal matters 
connected with the growth of this beautiful flower, and shall 
feel gratified if I have imparted any information which may 
lead to its more Extensive cultivation. Should any of your 
readers wish to try to import a few plants, I will *endeavor to 
fiirnish them with . a list of such flowers as I should wish to 
purchase, were I about to commence their cultivation again. 
I do not think there would be much danger of their being in*> 
jured during the short voyages which are now made by the 
steam packets, if some person who understood the manage* 
ment of them would purchase then!, and see to their being 
packed up. The proper mode would be, to import a few 
very fine sorts, and then raise seedlings from them. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JoHir Clark. 

108 Court Street J Boston^ January^ 1839. 

We can commend the above article to the attention of our 
readers. Mr. Clark's experience in cnhivating the auricula, 
polyanthus, ranunculus, carnation, and other florists' flowers, 
in England, several years, has enabled him to impart the most 
correct information. The auricula cad scarcely be said to be 
known among our florists, but its .beauty entitles it to their 
fostering care; and we hope the time is not far distant, when 
we shall find the amateur grower possessed of his stage of 
auriculas, as well as his bed of tulips or pansies. There has 
been a great deal of quackery practised in the cultivation of 
auriculas by some, English florists, which has conveyed the 
idea, to those who have happened to read works upon their 
cultivation where such particular methods have been detailed, 
that ttiey were difficult to manage; but their growth to a high 
state of perfection is as simple as Mr. Clark has stated it to 
he,— Ed. 
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Art. VIIT. The Brunsvigh Josephine. By X. 

The original bulb of this magnificent lily was in existence 
in 1817, at Malmaison, and, for aught we know to the contra- 
ry, still survives. It was procured by a Dutch flower collector 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and sent from Holland to the 
Empress Josephine, one of the most distinguished patrons of 
horticulture. Redont^ figured it in his superb work on the 
Zili'kceae, under the nartie of Amaryllis Josephines. When 
Mr. Neill was at Malmaison, in 1817, it had already produced 
Its flowers for the season; the expanded breadth of these flow- 
ers, forming a head, was three feet and a half, and the total 
number of blooms on the spike was more than fifty. The 
flower stalk alone was twenty inches high, and about three 
inches wide. Seeds presented to bim at the time, from this 
plant, produced seedlings readily in the Dalkeith gardens. 
The species flowered, for the first time in England, in May, 
1817, at the collection of Mr. Grif&n, South Lambeth. 

This species, by far the most showy, is by no means un- 
common in collectiops in this vicinity. Fine large old bulbs 
have repeatedly flowered at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
We believe that the seeds of this species, like some otbefs of 
the Amaryllid&cae are vivaparow^ germinating in the capsule, 
and requiring to be sown immediately. 

We hope to see, in the new City Garden, a good collection 
of this superb family^ so attractive, gaudy, and calculated to 
produce universal admiration. X. 



Art. IX. M>tice8 of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; uith 
Remarks on the Cultvoation of many of the species^ and $i>me 
•Sccount of these tohich it toould be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, ^ 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ortiamentai Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; Ss, plain, 39. 6d. colored. 
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Paxlon^s Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 29. 6d. 
each. Edited by J. PaxCon, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

He Horticultural' Journal f apd Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; is, each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener^a Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d. each. 

FloricuUural Intelligence. — JNTeie Corrctas. Much attention 
has lately been given, -by English floriculturists., to the produc- 
tion of new varieties of the Corrse^a, two or three species on- 
ly of which, at present, are to be found in our gardens. 
Within a few years, three or four kinds have been raised by 
Mr. Milner, an amateur florist near London, each of which 
is said to be remarkably fine; the names of three of the best 
are C. Miln^rii, cordata, and r6sea. The former was figured 
some time since in the Horticultural Journal; the plant has a 
fine habit, with bright foliage, and crimson flowers somewhat 
similar to the ispecidsa. The second is, also, a free grower, 
with light green foliage and large showy crimson flowers; the 
last is a new rose-rcolored variety, and Mr. Milner has also a 
number of seedlings besides those which he has flowered, which 
may prove to be new and fine kinds. A plant of Corrae^a MiU 
n^rii, exhibited before the Royal Society of Horticulture and 
Agriculture^ though not tpn inches high, was full of flowers. It 
is difficult to increase, and is selling at two guineas for a small 
plant. C. rosea is selling at five guineas each. 

The corraeas ^re pretty plants and very desirable in a collec- 
tion, and we hope our amateur florists will try the production 
of new kinds. We believe Mr. Towne procured seeds from 
the specidsa last year, and we hope he has, ere this, the 
young plants coming on. 

Yerbena JVit?c«ii. — This is the name of a new species which 
we have seen noticed in a late number of the Gardener^ s Ga- 
zette, It wars raised from seeds received by the Earl of Arran 
from Mr. Tweedie, in March, 1838. The seeds were cbm- 
mitfed to the care of Mr. Niven, of the Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden, where the plants were raised and flowered in July last. 
From the description, we have no doubt that it is identical 
with the species desciibed by Mr. Buist, in a previous 
page, as the V^ 41ba^ and raised by him from seed last sum- 
mer* It is described by Mr. Tweedie as a perfectly distinct 
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species, collected by bim in a district called landel, in tbe in- 
terior of tbe country. ^^Tbe beautiful spikes of white flowers 
are highly odorous, but especially towards the afternoon, and 
during tbe night. Tbe plant is a remarkably free grower, and 
its beautiful rugose, opposite, leaves, are, with the stems, cov- 
ered with glandular hairs." Tbe spike of flowers, wben full 
grown, is about six inches long. Thedescripiion corresponds 
exactly with that of the V. alba of Mr. Buist, and we have 
no doubt of the two being identical. If Mr. Tweedie gave 
the specific name when he discovered it, it will have the prior- 
ity, and Mr. Buist's must give way to that of Ferb^na Niv^nii. 
The question of priority is, however, of no great importance, 
otherwise than that there should be but one name. It must 
be a very beautiful species. Plants will be ready for sale by 
the time this appears in print. 

It is very singular that three kinds of Ferb^na should have 
been raised at about the same period in England, and in this 
country. Mr. Hogg^s new scarlet and Arranidna, (the former 
under the name of chamaedrifdKa mkjor,) wer6 raised simultane- 
ously in both countries, and it appear^, from the above, that the 
F. &lba of Mr. Buist, and the F. Niv^nii of Mr. Tweedie, 
both, undoubtedly, one and the same, were also raised simul- 
taneously. This tribe of plants will become one of the most 
valuable and interesting in our collections; being suited either 
to the stove, the green-house, the parlor, or the flower garden, 
and blooming a greater part of the year. 

Salvia pdtens is the name of ,a new and beautiful variety 
with handsome broad flowers, of the most brilliant color. 
Messrs. Low & Co. of Olapton, have the' stock to dispose 
of. 

PimeUa crlnita. — A new species, with white flowers, slight- 
ly fragrant, has been raised from seeds received from Swan 
river. 

Seedling Cyclamens, — Mr. F. Putnam, of Salem, has now 
in bloom a great number of seedling cyclamens. The plants 
are in a strong and vigorous state, and present an array of 
beauty seldom witnessed. We believe no remarkable new va- 
rieties were obtained among the number. 

Camellias. — For want of room, we have been compelled to 
omit our notes on gardens and nurseries this month. We have 
only the opportunity to notice some few new varieties of ca- 
mellias which have flowered, and a few seedlings. 

Among the newest varieties which we have seen in flower, 
we may mention candidissima, Schrynmak^rsti, and rdsea ple- 
nissima; the former is fully equal to tbe double white; the sec- 
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ond is very similar to cordllina, so muQh so a^ to raise some 
doubt whether it is not the same; there appears, however, a 
sliade of difference, though we should not set it down as a 
new varietj until we have seen it bloom again; fdsea plenissi- 
roa, said to be, as its name indicates, a very double flower, is 
not a remarkable variety; tlie flower is of a pale rose, tolera- 
bly full, the stamina intermixed with the petals similar to Wel- 
b4nkta. The following kinds have flowered in great perfec- 
tion in the collection of Hovey & Co., viz. FI6yn, conchifld- 
ra &lba, elegans, concinna, Landr^ihu cordllina, Goussdnta, 
oxoniensis, florida, Colvillu, and a great many others. C re-' 
ticulkta is now splendid, with several expanded flowers* 

Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, has flowered several 
seedlings, some of which are very pretty varieties; though 
none of them are very remarkable. • Some of Mr. Cowan*s 
seedlings were very 6ne; one which Mr. Cowan sent us, and 
which he has nained Cow&nn, is a very desirable plant. 

In New York, Mr. Hogg has flowered Donckla^rt in great 
beauty; Gilesit, another new one, also bloomed well, and our 
friends who have seen the flowers, inform us that both are very 
beautiful varieties, and worthy additions. Mr. Floy's new one, 
called Washington, is said to be very elegant. 

Mr. Buist, and Mr. Smith, of Philadelphia, have had some 
of their seedlings flower. The Pr&ttii of Mr. Buist, and the 
E'sthert of Mr. Smith, have bloomed this season very strong 
and fine, and established their character for splendor. An- 
other year will be prolific in seedlings, and we doubt not that 
there will be some additions jnade to the already large list of 
American seedlings, which will equal, if not surpass, any of the 
English varieties. 

In Baltimore, some handsome seedlings have flowered this 
winter, as will be seen in another page; one called Bahim6rea 
is said to be very fine. Messrs. Feasts', who have each fine 
collections of plants, have raised a number, but few of which 
have yet bloomed. 

Wiododindron pallidum^ a new variety, is now in full bloom 
in Mr. Sweetser's collection. It is very showy, with large 
conical heads of pale rosy flowers. 

Crinums. — Mr. Samuel Feast, of Baltimore, has now in 
flower the following species of Crinum, viz: — C. subro^rstmi; 
bulb large, flower white, striped with a reddish purple. C. 
Commelina; bulb long like longtfdlia, flowers pure white: both 
of them are beautiful species, which he received from the inte- 
rior of Brazil; C. am&bile has also flowered finely* 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. A Catalogue of Plants found in the vicinity of 
Mijwaukie, Wisconsin Territory. By J. A. Lapham, 
Milwaukie, W. T. 12mo.,pp. 15. Prmted at the Adver- 
tiser Office, 1838. 

The above is a small pamphlet, containing a list of four 
hundred and fourteen plants, growing in the vicinity of one of 
the lately settled and rapidly populated towns of the far west. 
Mr. Lapham is a botanist of some merit and of considerable 
observation, and has shewn, by this little unpretending effort 
in the cause of botany, a commendable sieal. The catalogue 
before us, like all others of a similar nature, will present noth- 
ing of much interest, to any but the student in the geography 
of plants. Over so extended an area of vegetation as these 
United States are spread, they afford to the inquisitive mind 
constant and numerous instances for research. Much hitherto 
unknown in the phenornena of the dispersion of plants, is daily 
coming under investigation, and is offered for the general ad- 
vancement of science. In this particular respect, every oiSer-s. 
ing, however bumble, is not without its intrinsic value. 

We notice, among others, the beautiful Aquil^gia canaden- 
sis, whose rosy nodding blossoms are among the first to re- 
mind us of spring; the •fl'rbutus U^va u'rsi, no unapt represent 
tative of some delicate corolled heath; .^'ster N6vsb angliee, or 
our own New England aster; the brilliant .^sclepia* tuberdsa; 
Baptisia diba, or white indigo weed; the charming harebell, 
(Campanula rotundifolia;) the gaudy painted cup (Euchrdma 
coccinea;) the tardy, fringed gentian, (Crentidna crinita;) tbe 
wavy squirrel grass, (flordeum jubktum,) so common with u» 
on salt marshes; the stately river queen, (.ArymphsB^a odorkta;) 
two species of Phlox, (the amateur florist's favorite;) with 
several other very interesting plants, peculiarly western in their 
habits. Of these latter may be mentioned that delicfite spring 
flower, not enough cultivated, Polem6nium ri^ptans, which, in 
native situations, we have seen creeping over tbe ground in 
large patches, and sending up numerous spikes of its blue flow'- 
ers, a character which cultivation does not impair,. Then,.too^ 
is Dodec^theon iptegrifdlium, a co-species of that elegant gar- 
den gem, the American cowslip, (1>.. Me&dta,) and the little 
daring flower of the west, which first tells of spring in the sun- 
shine of March, Erigenia bulb6sa; and the delightful water 
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leaf (Hydrophyllum virginicum;) and the modest flowered 
May apple, (Podophyllum peliJitum,) whose ripened fruit be- 
trays its presence by its perfume; and the snow berry under 
our own culture; that indigenous^ and, last, not least, the blue 
spider wort, (Tradescdntia virginica,) the beauty of whose di- 
urnal flowers needs the aid of the microscope to entirely re- 
veal! The Flora of the United States, whether northern, 
middle or southern, has already furnished the flower border 
with the treasures of vegetation; and it only needs further ac- 
quaintance with its riches to swell the florist's list with new 
and rare plants. R. 



Art. II. Address delivered before the JSTexo Haven Horticul- 
tural Society^ Sept. 25th, 1838. By Charles Upham 
Shepherd. 8vo., pp. 24. New Haven, 1838. 

This excellent address has been laying before us for some 
time, and it should have received our attention long since; but 
the crowded state of our pages, attended with additional labor 
in preparing for a new volume, has put us under the necessity 
of deferring a notice of it until the present month. We have 
very little room to spare even now, but Prof. Shepherd's re- 
marks are so good, and so appropriate to the state of horticul- 
ture in other cities, as well as New Haven, that we cannot re- 
frain from making a few extracts. 

Prof. Shepherd, though stating at the outset that if much 
was expected from him on account of personal experience, he 
should despair of fulfilling the requisites of the occasion, has, 
notwithstanding^, performed his duty with honor to himself, and 
to the science to whose advancement the society is devot- 
ed. Professor Shepherd, in the first instance, urges, what 
we have repeatedly done, more attention to the cultivatioti of 
vegetables, both by the farmer, "the mechanic, the tradesman 
and the professional man," when a spot of ground is attached to 
his dwelling; and justly observes, that the ^'very free use of 
animal food is a vice in the dietetics of our people." 

He next speaks of the soil of the gardens in the city and 
vicinity of New Haven; and the following remarks, in connec- 
tion with this subject, are so correct that we present them en- 
tire: — 
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^'A deficiency in thepalnUum of vegetation, is at the foundation of 
the unproductiveness of our gardens. The soil being sandy, is strong- 
ly acted upon by the sun's rays, whereby the aqueous and gasiform 
incrr6diencs of the compost are dissipated, or, in the language of the 
Cultivator, ^fmmt up,^ a fact which is not so generally understood 
as could be desired; for many persons supposing, instead of this re- 
sult, that the nutritious matter has descended into the subsoil along 
with the water of filtration, seem to imagine that, in place of a new 
dre3sing, the garden only requires deeper digging. This error of 
opinion, in respect to the easy descent of the fertilizing particles into 
our light soils, is particularly prevalent among the farmers of the vi- 
cinity, who, in applying fish to their land, do it in so unskilful a man- 
ner, that the stars equally divide the benefit with their crops. * * 

^* It shoutd farther be observed, that.if gardens are yearly dressed 
with proper amendments, they will be much better able to withstand 
the withering influence of droughts when they occur in late summer; 
for the crops will either be matured, or the ground so completely cov- 
ered with plants, as to screen its surface from the scorching efiects of 
the sun^s heat. Under such circumstances, irrigation can be adopted 
with benefit; whereas, if the soil be exposed to the sun when artifi- 
cial watering is resorted to, it rarely proves of any use." 

Passing over a variety of subjects connected with that part 

of gardening which relates to vegetables and fruits, Prof. 

Shepherd approaches the ^^Domain of Flora," and in the fol* 

lowing language urges the cultivation of flowers: — 

-^^ Need I speak of the inducements to cultivate such plants within 
and about our houses? While their delicious odors regale our senses^ 
their form and beauty may be said to improve our taste. The in- 
apection of plants so dissimilar to our native productions, is calculat- 
^ed to awaken in the minds of the young a curiosity in favor of botany; 
a science whose study has been found to be highly propitious to early 
mental culture, — operating as it does to sharpen the habits of observ- 
ation, to promote discrimination, and to impart, in a remarkable de- 
grecy the perception and love of order. Or, if the growth of foreign 
plants go not so far^as to make us botanists, it rarely fails of lending 
aid in several subjects of general intelligence. By whom, for exam^ 
pie, can the figures in the sacred writings, respectmg the heath of the 
itesert, or the tares that grow with the wheat, be apprehended in their 
full force, except by the nice observer of plants r Readers of the 
bible, who are destitute of a curiosity in plants, will be apt to fall in- 
to the common error of supposing the plant which protected the faint- 
ing prophet from the ardor of an eastern sun, to be our well known 
gourd, instead of the paltna ehriati, or castor-oil plant, — that the 
abstemious diet of the Baptist was a disgusting insect, instead of the 
saccharine pods of the beautiful caroub-tree,^or that the lilies of the 
iSeld, whose glory attracted the notice of the Savior of mankind, was 
our white garden-lily, instead of the rarer green-house plant, the 
Pancrktium maritimum." 

He next calls attention to the cultivation of our native trees, 

shrubs and plants, and notices upwards of fifty species', whose 

claims to our care are far greater than many of foreign origin. 

The list is too long for insertion, but a great part of them are 

those which have been described lo our previous volumes 
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(I and II,) by Mr. E. Keprick. Native ornamental trees are 
recommended, and the planting of the classic pine, especially 
the P. iStr6bus, "the loveliest of the group." , 

There are various other' portions of the address which would 
be read with great interest, but we must close this notice with 
the following remarks pn the planting of trees: — 

''The planting of trees, though ennobled by the example of heroes^ 
philosophers and patriots, is a mode of exercising benevolence, pa- 
tent to all. The man in humble life ma^ partake of the pleasure of 
erecting these verdant monuments to his memory, which outvie in 
perpetuity the splendid palace of his wealthy neighbor. The satis- 
faction of the employment is pure, and wholly unmixed with corrod- 
ing care. He who erects magnificent buildings experiences unceas- 
ing anxiety while the work proceeds. His taste and judgment have 
to pass the ordeal of public criticism, and, whether approved or con- 
demned, the exhibition of his wealth is sure to excite envy; while he 
must reflect, moreover, that what is now regarded as correct in taste, 
will, in thirty years, be considered odious and unsightly, and what is 
now fresh and perfect, will, in as many lustrums, yield to inevitable 
decay and ruin. On the other hand, be who rears trees, performs 
the useful labor without attracting notice, a circumstance not without 
some pleasure to a virtuous mind. He beholds them flourishing in 
elastic youth and vi^or, spreading their fresh branches and lifting 
their verdant crowns into the air; he knows that they will c(H)tinue to 
expand, to widen their shape and soar stiir higher, assuming the per- 
petually graceful forms which nature ever bestows on her own pro- 
ductions. And when the planter is himself called from 

" The warm precincts of the cheerful day," 
he is sure that he leaves behind, monuments that can 

" The place of fame and elegy supplyj" 

that as the wan traveller in future years rests his weary limbs beneath 
their shade, or as happy children gambol there, on him wiH be be- 
stowed 'the passing tribute of a sigh;' and thus his name be handed 
down to after days, far beyond the date to which his unaided labors 
or virtues could have transmitted it." 



Art. ITI. The Jimerican Silk Grower^s Guidty or the art 
of rmring the Mulberry and Silk^ and the system of sue- 
cessive crops in each season. Second Edition^ enlarged and 
improved. By William Kenrick. 12mo., pp. 168. Bos- 
ton : Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1839. 

If books were all that were wanting to ensure success in the 
silk enterprise, which is now attracting the attention of the 
community, there would be no fear but that it would progress 
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most rapidly. Since the publication of Cobt's Manual^ some 
eight or ten, or more, small works have been got up, profess- 
ing to give directions for the cultivation of the mulberry, the 
rearing of the Worms, -&c. The first named work, though not 
professing much, was nevertheless a practical one, as it was the 
result of much attention to the subject, and related principally to 
the rearing of the wofms and the reeling of silk: the cultivation 
of the mulberry (the common whitfe) being so simple as to require 
but little to be said thereon. The Manual had the effect for 
which it was intended, and was the means of drawing attention 
to this important subject. After a lapse of time, however^ 
the interest in the silk enterprise fell off, and it was not till the 
introduction of the Mdrus multicaulis that the public were 
again awakened to its importance. 

With the introduction and cultivation of this tree, came a 
multiplicity of works upon its growth, (which is far more sim- 
ple than the white,) and the manufacture of silk; and among 
the number was that which stands at the head of this article, 
the first edition of which was issued two years ago. 

We will not say but that much good has arisen from the dis- 
semination of these works; but we must not disguise the fact, 
that, with the exception of what relates to the cultivation of 
the tree, (which might be given in a few pages,) many of them 
have been merely compilations from Lardner's History of the 
Silk Manufacture; and other foreign works upon the subject, 
and not the experience of the authors. 

Mr. Kenrick's work is divided into forty-nine sections, com- 
mencing with the history of the silk worm; next, the varieties 
of the mulberry — cultivation — gathering leaves — feeding the 
worms — reeling — successive crops — manufacture of silk, &c. 
&c. Mr. Kenrick was one of the first to introduce the Jkfd- 
ros multicaulis into this vicinity, and his experience in its cul- 
tivation enables him to impart much useful information in that 
portion of the work which relates to its growth and propagation. 

Mr. Kenrick describes nine species and varieties of the 
mulberry; among the number is a variety called the Chinese, 
the young trees of which were introduced from Canton by J. 
P. Cushing, Esq., of Watertown, and which Mr. Kenrick 
considers ''eminently splendid," for the feeding of the worms. 

We conclude our notice of Mr. Kenrick's work, where, 
perhaps, we should have begun, by quoting part of his prefa- 
tory remarks, that our readers may see with what enthusiasm 
he grasps the subject: — 

"Our advantages are indeed very ^reat; to be duly appreciated they 
mutf be estimated singly and individaally. How muco greater und 
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more striking will they then appear, if considered collectively. Oiir 
innumerable rivers and rapid streams, our immense forests arid mines, 
the exhaustless treasures of fuel and of flame, the combined ele- 
ments of water, earth, and of fire, offer resources of mighty power, 
unknown and immeasurable, and willing aids in abridging the labors 
of nlan. 

"History will record to endless remembrance, the names of those 
illustrious individuals who have persevered as the faithful guides and 
pioneers in this great work — those who, by their exatnple or writings, 
have served as -lights to illumine our way, and to cheer us through 
the long, dark and dreary night. 

, "The decisive impulse is already given — already are its mighty in- 
fluences extending throughout our country, far and wide. The 
Americans are awake! Hppe dawns auspicious — the day and its 
brightness will be burs. Endowed, as are our people, with fortitude^ 
with energy, and with, intellectual resources unsurpassed — is there 
one American who can doubt? 

"Most of all, might I desire to be useful, by aiding in the introduc- 
tion of a culture, which may make rich the people, even of the less 
fertile distric|:8, and open to our country the resources of unceasing 
wealth." 



Art. IV. Rolling Ridge^ or four and twenty Chapters. 
12iiK),, pp. 266. Boston, Crocker & Brewster, 1838. 

This is aa exceedingly interesting little work, and well 
adapted for the young reader who would wish to know some- 
thing of the pleasures of rural life. It is written in a familiar 
and easy style, and illustrates the happy manner of passing a life 
far away from the fashionable world and scenes of vice. We 
cannot say that we have fairly read it, as our time has not per- 
mitted, but, so far as we have looked it through, we can com- 
mend it as a book weij fitted to infuse the reader with a taste 
for agricultural and rural pursuits. 



Art. I. Foreign Notices. 



O' 



ENGLAND. 

Large Oak Trees. — Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannieum, states 
that the oldest oak in England is supposed to be the Parliament oak, 
(so called from the tradition of Edward L holding a parliament un- 
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der the branches,) in Clifstone Park, belonging to the Duke of Port- 
land, this, park being the most ancient in the island. It was a park 
before the Conquest, and seized as such by the conqueror. TJie tree 
is supposed to be fifteen hundred years old. . The tallest oak in Eng- 
land was the property of the same nobleman — it was called Duke^s 
Walking Stick — higher than Westminster Abbey, and stpod till of 
late years. The largest oak in England is the Calthorpe oak, York- 
shire, measuring seventy-eight feet in circumference where the trunk 
meets the grounds The Three Shire Oak, at Worksop, was so call- 
ed from covering parts of Yorkshire, Nottingharn and Derby: it had 
the greatest expanse of any recorded in this island, dropping'over 
seven hundred and seventy-seven square yards. The most produc- 
tive oak was that of Gelonds, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. It9 
bark brought £200, and its timber £670, (about $4,000. )— 4^6. Brit, 
New mode of pruning Dahlias. — The winter of 1837-8 was so se- 
vere, that many persbnslost their dahlias. , The frost penetrated into 
cellars, orangeries, and even caves. The usual mode of preserving 
them was totally ineffectual, for a great number of roots were found 
frozen hard. However, we have learnt a mode which is practised in 
France, and is found to succeed perfectly. A dry spot is chosen out 
in the garden or grounds, and a pit is dug there five or ^ix feet in 
width, and four feet deep. The length depends on the quantity of 
roots which are to be placed there. When the pit is three feet deep, 
it is narrowed three or four inches at each side, in order to obtain a . ^ 
ledge or resting place, for a purpose to be mentioned hereafter. The 
bulbs are then i/vell wiped after the stalk is cut off^ in the Usual way, 
leaving three or four inches, to which a number is attached in wooa 
or lead.. The bulbs are arranged side by side, the head upwards* in 
the pit. They are then covered with old boards, resting on the ledge 
spoken of above. If boards arenot at hand, any old pieces of wood 
can be made to serve, and prevent the earth passing thi^ough. The 
earth is then thrown back mto the pit, and well pressed down. If 
exceedingly severe frost is expected, leaves, litter or grass can be 
thrown over all. By this proceeding, the dahlias are sure to be safe: 
It sometiihes happens, that the stalks to which the thickets are at- 
tached continue to live. We have seen some this year in bud as 
large as candles, which succeeded perfectly. — Horticultural Journal. 



Art. II. Domestic Notices, 



Sempervlvum arachnoldes, — This curious and beautiful little succu- 
lent, so rare in our collections, (another specimen of which we have 
since met with, in the green- house of Mr. Towne, Snowhill street,) 
was brought about a year ago from the Italian Alps, near the limits 
of perpetual snow. Casually gathered and thrown into a box, it was 
transmitted to this vicinity, and, being fonnd alive after an incarcera- 
tion of four months, was planted out, while j true to its name, it re^ 
vived and grew. Several fine plants were raised from it, and are in 
possession of several lovers of the curious in vegetation. We hope 



* This, we venture to affirm, i« exactly wrong ; for by reversing it, every inclination 
to moisture drains out of the hollow stalk, and prevents a common occurredoe — the 
rolling of the crowns, which prevent! their breaking. — Ed, Hart, Jotar, 
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to see it flower during the next summer. A fine netting of hain ex- 
tends from the tips of the leaves, and iuTests the entire plant. But, 
like many other vegetables, this perhaps will be regarded as a botan- 
ist's flower and beneath the notice of the florist. Rarity, howeyer, 
may add a charm to some, but to us the little incident noticed above 
is sufficient to redonimend it to our favor. — jSa/em, Feb, 1839. 



Art. III. Itetrospeetive Criticism, 

Horticulture in Washington City, D, C. (page 9.) Dear Sir, 
-^In your Magazine of Horticulture, January number for 1889, 
and page 9, in speaking of the horticulture of the United States,^ 
you are pleased to say, in speakiug of Washington, that ''Mr. 
Buist has introduced many fine things." This expression, of itself, 
may be well enough, but it implies that no other person has done the 
same thing, which implication is Very incorrect, as you should have 
known by referring to the pul)lication in your Magazine, of our hor- 
ticultural exhibitions, both before and af^er Mr. Buist became a resi- 
dent of this city. 

If you will inform yourself properly, you will find there are two 
large and distinct green and hot-house establishments, of from ten to 
fifteen years' standing in this vicinity, and ^reatlj^ superior to Mr. Bu- 
ist's in every respect, each of which has, m addition, large vegetable 
gardens attached to them:-^one is the property of Mr. Joshua Peirce, 
the other belongs to Mr. John Douglas, Senior. The proprietors of 
the above named establishments have been in the habit of "introduc- 
ing mauy fine things," both before and since Mr. Buist was a resident 
in this city, and either of them would not hesitate to compare plants 
with him at any time. 

Mr. Peirce has about four times the number of camellias, and 
greatly outnumbers him in dahlias, as well as plants in general; his 
green-house fruits are far superior, both in quality and quantity. 

Mr. Douglas's green-house fruits are not inferior to Mr. Peirce's^ 
and, consequently, superior to those of Mr. Buist's collection of fruits, 
and he would not hesitate to Compare with Mr. Buist any variety of 
plants. 

In addition to the new plants, brought into this city by the public 
gardeners, there are a number of private individuals doing the same; 
some of these plants, which are of difficult cultivation, would bear a 
comparison with plants of the best cultivators. 

By examining the collection of Mr. Buist, you will find some of 
the finest specimens of his collection of plants have been purchased 
by him from the public and private establishments of this city. I 
would most cheerfully grant that Mr. B. is acting the part of an in- 
dustrious and enterprising citizen in his adopted country; but at the 
same time, there are others who have long been doing the same, and 
continue to do so, and therefore should not be passed over unnoticed 
by those who profess to promulgate the true state of things. — I have 
the honor to be, Dear Sir, your obedient servant^ John Douglas, Jr. 
Washington, Feb. im, 1838. 
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[Nothing gives us greater pleasure than to be corrected in any of 
our mistakes, and Mr. Douglas, Jr., will receive our thank^ for the 
above note. We had no wish or desire to make it appear that Mr. 
Buist has done more, or as much as, any other nurseryman, in intro*- 
ducing new things into the District. We are not personally acquaint- 
ed with him, and had no interest in sayinff so; the only knowledge we 
had of Mr, Buist's collection, was from his brother in Philadelphia, 
who informed us, when we saw him some time since, that he gene- 
rally sent him a duplicate of such new things as he added to his col- 
lection. 

It was our desire to make our article, (p* 1,) as complete as pos- 
sible, and to give an impartial account of all the nursery establish- 
ments in the country. That we might do justice to all, we gave due 
notice, (see the cover of the September, October, and November 
numbers, 1838,) to that eBTect, and requested every gentleman, ama- 
teur, gardener, or nurseryman to communicate to us all the informa- 
tion which would aid us to do so. If we have been incorrect, it was 
not intentionally. It is impossible to inspect, personally, all the 
gardens and nurseries in the country at once, and we must, therefore, 
depend upon our friends for information. Although we regret that 
any errors have occurred, we do not take the blame to ourselves. 
Before our next volume commences, we hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing our friends in Washington; if we should not, we hope Mr. 
Douglas, or some other person, will put us in possession of such 
facts, relative to the progress of gardening in the^city, sls will enable 
US to do justice to all. — Ed.} / 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society (Vol. IV. p. 465, and 471.) 
Sir,— Your remarks in your Magazine, article third, of Dec. cur- 
rent, in relation to the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, have just 
met my eye, and I cannot forbear to express to ypu my regret, that 
therein you have placed me in an awkward position before your read- 
ers, as I deem very unjustly. When I had the pleasure of seeing you 
in November, you solicited from, me, communications of our monthly 
and special display^s as they might occur; at which time you remark- 
ed, as I distinctly remember, that you had arranged with Dr. Wat- 
son, for a communication upon our October exhilStion. Of course, it 
was settled in my mind that it would be fully done. If, however, you 
were not satisfied with it, I ought not to be involved^ As respects 
the subsequent, or November meeting, the report of it did not ap- 
pear before our community proper until two days prior to the De- 
cember meeting, and then in connection with the call for that meet- 
ing, from motives of policy intended for the good of the Society* 

If you misunderstood me, 'permit me now to be explicit. In my 
opinion it is due to our immediate community, that it should be Jint 
advised of the doings Of the "Pennsylvania Horticultural Society;" 
if there be any echo thereof from abroad, well, whether from the 
east, west, north or south, doubtless it will be appreciated. I know 
of no periodical, upon the subject of horticulture, to which !• would 
more cheerfully contribute than yours, but I must claim from you a 
qualification of your remarks alluded to, and an exemption from sim- 
ilar ones, until merited. — Very reipwtfuUy yours^ John W. Burrowji^ 
Philadelphia, Dec. 29th, 1838. 

[We regret that we should have misunderstood Mr. Burrows. It 
was oUr wish, afler the full reports of Dr. Watson had appeared, in 
our pages, to continue them, in the same manner; but the change in 
the officers 'of the Society led to a different result. When we visited 
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Philadelbhia in November, we expressed a wish to Mr. Burrows, that 
he would, as secretary, continue the reports as had been done by Dr. 
Watson, and understood him to say he would do so, remarking at 
the same time, that the October meetihg was wanting to complete the 
connection, and that Dr. Watson, had kindly consrented to furnish it. 
We 1ef\ the matter thus, understanding Mr. Burrows to say he would 
continue the reports (not official ones, but abstracts) from the Novem- 
ber meeting; and it was not until we received the above that we were 
aware that it was necessary that they should appear in the city pa- 
pers first. The delay thus caused, by our not receiving the report 
until aOer the^ appear in the papers, and that only two days prior 
to the succeedmg monthly meeting of that, the report of which we 
wish for, would prevent their being inserted in our magazine until 
nearly two months afler the meeting, when the^ would afford no in- 
terest to our readers, particularly tnose in Philadelphia, where, we 
are glad to say ,^ we have a large number. We did not intend to api- 
ply any other blame to our correspondent, than that, as we under- 
stood him, he promised to give us an account of the Novemb^er meet- 
ing, and we placed dependence upon it, we did not receive it in sea- 
son. The ''echo" of the meetings will be of no interest to us two 
months after they have been held ; but Mr. Burrbws will receive our 
thanks for his kind offer to send them. Dr. Watson has since, with 
much kindness, offered to 'send us immediate reports, and we trust 
that they will be so complete as to afford as much interest as those 
officic^Uy given. Any thing, however, of importance, which may be 
omitted by Dr. Watson, will be given at the conclusion of the vol- 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. — In our January number, un- 
der our Retrospect of Horticulture for ^838, we stated, in our' inci- 
dental remarks upon this Society, that there were many lady mem- 
bers belonging to it, and tliat we believed our correspondent. Dr. Wat- 
son, was the first to propose their introduction. We so understood 
some of our friends in the city ; but Dr. Watson has requested us to 
say it is a mistake, as ladies have been members since its commence- 
ment. We are glad to make the correction, as we had no desire to 
make it appeal^ that the Dr. had been more zealous in advancing the 
interests of the^society , than many other of our friends who are, per- 
haps,older members and have labored longer jn promoting its objects, 
—-fid. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, -^Sir, — In reading your Mag- 
azine for January last, we were somewhat surprised at Some of your 
statements in page 6, which relate to the Pennsylvania Horticultu- 
ral -Society. roU state that the reports have regularly appeared in 
your pages this last past year, and the state of horticulture may be 
perceived from a perusal of these reports also; the Society is in a very 
Nourishing condition; and that many ladies have been admitted mem- 
bers; and their presence at the meetings has given a life and degree 
of interest to the proceedings. Thus far all is well, and is as it should 
be, but, when you state that it was in vain to attempt to give life and 
interest before their admission, and that your correspondent, Dr. Wat- 
son, you believe, was the first to propose the introduction of ladies to 
the Society, we have no hesitation m saying it is not correct. Our 
object in thus writing to you is not to find fault, but to correct an er- 
ror, which we hope you will receive in good faith. Independent of 
the error thus spoken of, theie is nothing in your remarlu but what 
is Just and true, and^we join heart and hand with you in those that 
ref^r to our worthy and highly talented President; for we know, by 
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experience, that since he has presicjed at the meetings of the society, 
new life and vigor has lieen the result of his labors, and our course 
cannot but be onward so long as he shall continue to dignify th^ Soci- 
ety by presiding at its meetings. — fVith great respect, 1 remain youra, 
Edwin M. Mather, Philadelphia, Feb., 1839. 



Art. IV. Penn$yk>ania Horticultural Society, 

Monthly Meetir^, Feb. 19, 18S9. — At the last stated meeting of the 
Society, some very ^ne specimens of plants and flowers were exhibit- 
ed, of which the followinof is a brief account. ' 

Very fine plants from Mrs. Hibbert, to whom was awarded the 
premium for the best display. They wer6 as follows: — AzSiIea ih- 
dica, A. indica &lba, A. purpilrea pI^DO, and A. ^lagans; Lantkna 
mut4biHs, Ru^llia form6sa, ^rica mediterrknea, E. arbdrea, Ca- 
mellia jap6nica var. speci5sa, and C. var. c6Achif16ra. 

An honorary premium was awarded to Messrs. Hirst & Dreer, fot 
twenty-five very superior double hyacinths in glasses. 

The premium for the best bouquet was awarded to Robert Kilving- 
ton. Mr. K. generally exhibits fine taste in his basket bouquets ; 
the handle and outside of the basket are covered over with various 
mosses, (hypnums,) while the interior of the basket is composed of 
every variety of flower attainable, and has a very fine effect. 

J. B. Smith, Esq., exhibited some very fine ripe bananas, (JUi^sa 
paradisikca,) raised by him, for which he was awarded an honorary 
premium. Mr. Smith has a large crop on the tree almost ripe. — 
JTours, respectfiilly, G, Watson, Philadelphia, Feb 23rf, 1839. 

The Society have already published their list of plants, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, for the best specimens of which, premiums 
will be awarded the present year. The prizes are liberal and the ag- 
gregate amount large. The list is so lengthy that we have not room 
to copy it. To the list is affixed the properties of ail the florists' 
flowers, taken from standard English works; and the committees of' 
the Society have agreed to iudge the specimens in reference to their 
approach to the properties laid down. The idea is a good one, and 
we are glad to see this flourishing Society set the example of conform- 
ing to some standard rule. — Ed, 



Art. V. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, Jan. 19th, 1839. — The exhibition of fruits, &c. at this 
meeting, was given in our last, but we were necessitated to omit the 
reports of the committjees, which were made at this meeting, for 
awarding premiums, until the present number. The following are 
the reports: — 

Fruits. 

Pears. — To Mr. Samuel Downer, for the bes^ summer peara, in- 
cluding the Julienne, Bloodgood and Dearborn's seedling, a premi- 
um of five dollars. 
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To Mr. Robert Manniofr, for tfare best autumn pears, iocludini; the 
Francreal d'Ete, Hazel, Belle Lucrative, Golden beurr^ of Bilboa, 
St. Ghislain, 'Marie Louise, Jalouise, Washington, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Sec, a premium of five d4)])ars. 

To Mr. Aaron D. Williams, for the best summer seedling pear, a 
premium of five dollars. 

Apple8,--'To Mr. E, M. Richards, for the best summer apples, in- 
cluoing Williams* Early, Benoni, early sweet Bow, early Harvest, 
and earlv Red Juneatin^, a premium of five dollars. 

To Mr. Joshua Gardner, of Dorchester , for the best antumn ap- 
ples, the Gravenstein and others, a premium of five dollars. 

To Mr. B. V. French, for the best winter apples, including the 
yellow Bellflowjer, Murphy and Danvers Winter Sweet, a premiunk 
of 0ve dollars. 

Cherries. — To Mr. Samuel Downer, for the best cherries. Dow- 
ner's red seedling cherry, a premium of five dollars. 

Peaches. — To Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren , for the best peaches of 
open culture. Specimens of Early Royal George, and George IV., 
a premium of five dollars. 

To Mr. M. P. Sawyer, of the city, for the best peaches raised un- 
der ((lass, a premium of five dollars. 

Plums, — To Mr. S. R. Johuson, for the best plums, including the 
Bolmar's Washington and Green Gage, a premium of five dollars. 

To Mr. Samuel Fond, for the^ next best, being fine specimens of 
Bolmar's Washington, Prince's Imperial Gage, and Duane's Purple, 
a gratuity of five dollars. 

Neetarines. — To Mr. Thomas Mason, for the best nectarines, a 
premium of four dollars. 

Quinces. — To E. M. Richards, for the best quinces, orange and 
pear shaped, a premium of five dollars. 

Grapes, — To Dr. J. C. Howard, for the best foreign grapes grown 
under glass, including the Black Hambui'gh, and white Chasselas, a 
premium of ten dollars. 

To Mr. William Oliver, for the best foreign grapes, out of door 
culture, the White Chasselas, a premium of five dollars. 

I'o Mr. Thomas Lee, for the best native grapes, (Elsinburgh,) a 
premium of five dollars. 

Gooseberries. — To Mr. Samuel Walker, for the best dessert goose- 
berries, included in these were Hopley's Globe, Gascoigne, Warring- 
ton Red, Wellington, Golden Gourd, Whitesmith and Princess Roy- 
al, a premium of five dollars. 

Raspberries, — To Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren, for the best red and 
white Antwerp raspberries, a premium of five dollars. 

Stratoberries, — To Mr. Voae, President of the Society, for the best 
strawberries,Downton and Keen's Seedling, a premium of five dollars. 

To Mr. Rufus Howe, for the best Early Virginia and Bath Scarlet 
strawberrieSj a gratuity of five dollars. 

To Mr. J. L. L. F, Warreni for the best Methven Castle straw- 
berries, and some other ^e kinds, including a new variety raised by 
him from the seeds of the Methven Castle, a gratuity of nye dollars. 

To Messrs. Hovey & Co., for a new seedling strawberry, raised 
by them from seed, a gratuity of five dollars. 

Currants.-^To Mr. A. D. Weld, of Roxbury, for the best white 
and red currants, a premium of two dollars. 

Musk Melon, — To Mr. Vose, President of the Society, for the best 
green-fleshed melons ; these were the Persian, Minorca, Rock and 
Cantaloupe, a premium of three dollars. 
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To Messrs. S. ^ 6. Hyde, for the best watermelons, a premium 
of tbree dollars. 

Flowers. 
Roses. — For the best display to M. P. Wilder, five dollars. 
For the best twenty-four hardy varieties, to M. P. Wilder, three 
dollars. 

For the twelve best hardy varieties, to A. Aspinwall, two dollars. 
For the best twelve China and tender varieties to S. R. Johnson, 
three dollars. 
HyaeintJis. — For the best display, to Hovey &. Co., ^re dollars. 
Carnations. — For the best display, to Messrs. Winship, five dollars. 
For the best six varieties, to T. Mason, tjiree dollars. 
For the best seedling, to Mr. Meller, three dollars. 
Pinks, — For the best display, toS. Walker, five dollars. 
For the best seedling to Wm. Meller, three dollars. . 
Tulips — For the best twelve varieties, to S. Walker, eight dollars. 
Pansies. — For the best display, to S. Walker, ^ve dollars. 

For the best seedling, to S. Walker, three dollars. 
Oeramums. — For the best display, to M. P. Wilder, five dollars. 

For the best seedling, to W. Meller, three dollars. 
Herbaceous Plants. — For fine displays of herbaceous plants and bou- 
quets during the season, a gratuitous premium of five dollars each, to 
Dr. J. C. Howard, Messrs. Hovey & Co., and S. Walker. , 

Jllptnid niUans. — For a fine flowering specimen of this beautiful 
plant, a gratuitous premium of ^ve dolmrs, to Mr. D. Haggerston. 

Seedling Phlox. — For a fine white seedling phlox, a gratuitous 
premium of five dollars, to Mr. W. E. Carter. * 

Vegetables. 

Ouettm6ers.^-For the best specimen, to J. L. L. F. Warren, four 
dollars. 

Beets. — For the best specimen, to S. Sweetser, tiyo dollars. 

Rhubarb. — For the best specimen, to S. Pond, three dollars. 

Celery. — For the best specimen, to Dr J. C. Howard, two dollars. 

Beans, — For the best specimem, of Lima, to R. Ward, three dollars. 

Squashes. — For the best specimen, to S. Pond, three dollars. 

dauliflowers. — For the best specimen, to J. L. L. F. Warren, three 
dollars. 

Brocoli. — ^For the best specimen, to J. JL. L. F. Warren, three 
dollars. 

Peas. — For the best specimen, to Rufus Howe, four dollars. 

February 2rf^ — Exhibited. Flowers: — From Mr. E. Carter, three 
seedling camellias, viz: — No. 1, a single red flower, variegated 
with w^ite. No. 2, very similar to anemonefl6ra. No. 3, nam- 
ed, by Mr. Carter, Lawr^ncia, ja fine double rose-colored flower 
spotted with white. 

February dth.—ExHib^ted. Fruits i— From E. Bartlett, Old Pear- 
main, Ortley pippin, and Newton pippin apples. From B. V. 
French, Newton pippin, and Baldwin apples. From L. P. Grosve- 
nor. Chandler, and Qu^en Ann apples. 

February, IQth. — Exhibited. Flowers: — From S. Sweetsier, cut 
flowers of Cam^lh'a jap6nica var. Lindbric^^a, Ptebnia Modtem j^apa- 
ver^ea var. B&nkske, and JRhodod^ndron p&llidum, hybridum, and 
Russelh'cbium, (the last not true.) From W. E. Carter, three seed- 
ling camellias, one of which promised to be a handsome variety. 

Fruits: — From George Newhall^ Isabella grapes in a fine state of 
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?res6ryation. From R. Manning, Woolman's long pippin (of Cox^ 
To. 124) and yellow Bellflower. From B. V. French^ American 
Nonsuch, and Ortley pippins. 



Art. VL Faneuil Hall Market 



Roots, TuberSf ^c* 



From 



$Ct8. 



Potatoes : 

Sweet Potatoes, per bushel, 1 
Turnips: 

Common, J P*"" ^"»};«^' - 
' i per peck, . . . 

French, per bushel, .. .^ . . 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, .. . 

Onions: 

Red, per bunch, 

Yellow, per bushel, . ^ . . . 

^^*^^^' 5 per bunch, .... 
Beets, per bushel, ........ 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horsemdish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch* 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^e» 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Sayoys, 

Drumheads, • . . . . 

Red Dutch, , . . 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, : 

Ciailery, per root: 

Giant red and white, . . . . 

Common,. ....... ..... 

Spinach, per half peck, . . » . 
Tomatoes^ per half peck, .* . 



26 

60 
76 
76 
60 
76 
60 
00 
60 

26 
12J 

37 
87 

4 
00 
26 

4 
60 
60 
76 

8 
26 
20 
12 



To 

$cts. 



1 60 
60 

2 00 

1 76 



37 

60 
60 

6 

1 60 

6 

75 

76 

12 



60 

76 

76 

12i 

10 

10 

12 

6 

17 



75 
1 00 
1 00 
26 
15 
12i 

25 
10 
20 



Squashes and Pumpkins* 

Squashes : 

Autumnal Marrow,percwt. 

Winter crook-neck,pr cwt. 

Canada, per cwt 

Pumpkins, each 



From 

$cts. 



300 
2 00 
4 00 
12 



2 60 
50 
2 50 

2 60 

3 00 
2 60 
2 26 



20 



FruUs, 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J P^*" ^"^1- ' 
' i per bushel,. . 

Baldwins, per barrel,. . . . 

Sweet apples, per barrel,. 

Golden Pippins, per bbl. , 

Gneenings, per ban%l, . . . 

Russets^ per barrel, 

Blue Pearmains, per bbl. , 
Pears, per dozen; 

Chaumontel, ....*...... 

Burgomaster, 

Beurre Diel, 

Winter St. Michaels,. ... 

St. Germain, 

Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per lb: 

Malaga,. 

White sweet- water, 

Citron Melons for preserves,. 12^ 
Cranberries, per bushel, ... 2 60 

Quinces, per bushel, — 

Berberries, per bushel, .... — 

Lemons, per dozen, 20 

Oranges, per dozen, ...... — 

Pine-apples, each, I2j| 

Chestnuts, per bushel, .... 2 00 

Walnuts, per bushel, 3 00 

Cocoanuts, each, 6 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, 12| 

Shaddocks, each, 26 

Filberts, per pound, 4 

Castana, , 4 

English walnuts, per lb 6| 



To 

$ci8. 



4 00 
8 00 

25 



50 
00 

25 



75 
8 00 
8 00 
4 00 

2 60 



25 
60 

1 oo 

2 60 



8 00 



26 

26 
2 60 

6 



6 



Remarks. — The month, up to the present time, has been remark- 
ably mild, and while we now write (25th) the weather has the ap- 
pearance of April, rather than of February. The continuation of 
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such weather has been favorable to a full supply of market produc- 
tions, and the stock of many articles Is as good as at the time of our 
last report. Yegetables and fruits have kept exceedingly well ; and 
this may be attributed to the long and serene summer of last year, by 
which, vegetables, as well as fruits, perfected their growth, and arriv- 
ed at full maturity. 

Potatoes have, contrary to the expectations of some, been quite 
abundant, and without any enhancement in price since the fall ; this 
was hardly to have been supposed from the short crop of last sea- 
son ; but the great quantity which were pushed into the market 
from Maine, in the early part of the winter, had a tendency to fill the 
market ; and the probability is, that there is a stock now on hand 
sufficient to last until the new crop comes in. The past week there 
have been arrivals of foreign potatoes, viz: five hundred bushels 
ifrom Rotterdam, and a lot from Havre ; the former were heated 
through, the latter we had not the opportunity of seeing, but they 
were said to be fine and in good order. Turnips and onions remain 
without alteration/ The first radishes came to hand this week; 
they were of a fair size, and sold readily at our prices. Of horse- 
radisH, a good supply. Cabbages hold out remarkably well for the 
season ; it is rarely that they are to be had of so good a quality as 
late as this. Cauliflowers are scarce. Celery is very scarce and pri- 
ces high. Spinach is much more plentiful. Squashes are scarce^ 
though, compared with the two or three last years, the supply, as late 
as February, is remarkably good, and prices moderate. 

The stock of apples, as the season advances, and from a steady de- 
mand, gradually becomes limited and prices improve; we have noifr 
to note a little variation in all kinds ; Baldwins and russets are the 
kinds of vvhich there is the largest stock remaining. Pears are about 
gone ; some few Chaumontels only being \eft. Cranberries are the 
same, with a fair supply. Of grapes there have been some arrivals, 
and in tolerable good ord^r. There has been an increased demand 
for chestnuts and walnuts, arid prices have advanced to our present 
rates. Of other kinds of nuts there is the usual full stock. — Yours, 
M. T., Boston^ Feb. 25<A, 18S9. ' 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MARCH. 

I ' 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Crvape vines, in vineries and green-houses, will now begin to swell 
their buds, and attention must be paid to them in order that they be 
made to break evenly. Prepare the border with a good dressiug of ma- 
nure, and, if severe cold weather ensues, protect with litter. 

Peach trees and vines in pots tnay be brought into the g<reeii-house 
and forwarded a few weeks. 

- Strawberries in pots, in a fruiting state, should have an abundance 
of air, and be well supplied with water. 

Gooseberry and Currant Pushes should be pruned this month, and, 
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if mild at the latter part, the ground enriched, and well dug between 
the plants. 

Grtnte vines ^ of foreign kinds, protected hy covering last fall^ 
sboula have the same removed the latter part of the month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias will now begin to show their eyes, and if wanted for early 
planting, separate the tabers and pot them. The seeds may be sown 
now, and the plants will bloom early. 

Geraniums will be now coming forward rapidly, and those that 
need it should be repotted. 

3riea seeds may be now sown and cuttings put in. 

Trevirana coteinea* — If the coims of this pretty plant were not 
potted last mopth, let it be done this without fail, to ensure a good 
growth. 

Roses i carnations, auriculas. Sec, which have been wintered in 
' frames, should have an abundance of air every fine day. 

Pansy seed may now be sown in boxes in the green-house or the 
frame, and the plants will flower early. 

Verbenas, of all kinds, will now be growing rapidly, and will re- 
quire repotting. 

Cactuses that show buds should now be more liberally supplied 
with water. 

Camellias will now be making their growth ; give good supplies of 
water, and syringe twice a week ; shade the plants from the hot sun; 
and perform inarching this month. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds will require uncovering the latter part of 
the month, if mild. 

Tender annual flower seeds, such as globes, balsams, ice plant, 
coxcomb, &c. &c., may be now ^own in hot-beds to forward them. 

Califomian annuals, such as Clarkia, Chrvseis, Gilia, Nemophila, 
Collinsia,CElnothera, Leptosiphon, 8lc., should be sown in patcnes in 
beds, as soon as possible after the frost is out of the soil, so that it 
can be prepared for their reception, for the first crop; a second sow- 
ing may be made in May. 

Rose bushes may be pruned the latter part of this month. 

Azaleas should be freely watered now: repot as soon as done flow- 
ering, if the plants need it. 

< Gladioluses may be planted in pots, for early bloomingi and turned 
into the border in May. * 

Chrysanthemums, — The plants should be exposed as much as pos- 
sible to the air and light, to prevent the young shoots from being 
drawn up. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Rhubarb roots, in pots, brought into the green-house last month, 
will now afford good leaves for cutting; water with liquid manure. 

TomatQ, egg plants, lettuce, and other plants, sown last month 
in hot-beds, should be thinned out; the two first may be planted in 
pots. 

Lettuce and radishes may be sown for a succession. 

Celery seed, for a summer crop^ may be now planted in pots or 
boxes. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Mtes an a novel method of preventing Mildew in the 
open air culture of Foreign Grapes. By A. J. Downing, 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

There are many situations, especially in the neighborhood 
of cities, from Philadelphia, as far north as the forty-second 
degree of latitude, where the more hardy and prolific varieties 
of the foreign grape may be cultivated with considerable suc- 
cess in the open air. Indeed, the only obstacle to general 
success in their culture out of doors, in the Middle States, is 
their extreme liability to attack by mildew of the young fruit, 
when the latter are just swelling, or have nearly attained the size 
of large peas. The mildew that then fixes upon them appears 
to indurate the skin of the young grapes, prevent their swelling 
to their proper size, and, in short, it generally renders them un- 
iBt for eating or any other purpose. 

Various methods have been suggested, by different persons, 
for the prevention of this mildew or blight, which have been 
tried with more or less success. Some have recommended 
us to train the vines high, so as to be out of the reach of the 
damp ungenial vapors of the moist earth; othet's, to keep them 
low and well furnished with a firesh supply of young wood. 
Another remedy, which appears to have found much favor, 
consists in syringing the bunches while the grapes are very 
young, with a solution of flower of sulphur, which, it is as- 
serted, will, in most cases, prevent the attack of the foul para- 
site. 
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123 Method of preventing Mildew in Foreign Orapes. 

We have no remarks, at present, to oiSer your readers upon 
the relative benefits to be derived from any of these modes. 
We simply wish to place before them another, and, as it appears 
to us, a very successful mode of treating the foreign grape in 
the open air, so as to have an abundance of fine fruit perfectly 
free from mildew every year. 

A person about four miles distant, who rears a considerable 
quantity of Sweet Wat6r,Chasselas, and other foreign grape8,for 
market, and who was formerly much troubled with the -attacks 
of the mildew, was, some two or three years since, while reflect- 
ing on the subject, struck with the fact, that, with him, young 
vines, when they first came into bearing, generally produced 
good and unblemished crops for the first one or two seasons. 
After this, becoming comparatively feeble, the mildew began 
to appear, and gradually grew worse every following season. 

Reflecting upon this suggestion, thrown out by nature in the 
above instance, it occurred to him, that if he could always keep 
his vine young and thrifty, or by some means provide himself 
with a succession of such vines, he might place the mildew, 
in a great measure, at defiance. 

This he has been able to effect in the following way, the 
results being highly satisfactory. In the month of June, every 
year, he selects, on every vine, a clean shoot, (left the pre- 
vious summer for that purpose,) some five to eight feet in length, 
which he buries in the earth, about eighteen inches of its mid- 
dle part, in the common method of layering. . The plants in 
his little vineyard are planted in rows, and the layers being 
made in the line of the rows, between the old plants, when 
they are rooted, which they are the next, year, they are tied 
up to a stake to receive a partial training. The next, or sec- 
ond season, all the old plants are dug up and thrown away, if 
they are not perfectly strong and vigorous. In this way be 
preserves a constant stock of strong new vines, which are 
able, by their superior vigor, to resist the attacks of the mil* 
dew, and which, as we can testify, bear beautiful and abundant 
crops of fruit, free from mildew. 

' Those of your readers, who grow foreign grapes, are recom- 
mended to put in practice this method of culture^ which is re- 
ally attended with a trifling degree of trouble. The success 
which attends this method of constantly renewing the vines 
would appear to lead to the conclusion, that, in a cold and 
comparatively ungenial climate Kke ours, the foreign grape, 
however well covered in winter, soon becomes too much en- 
feebled to produce fair and unblemished fruit. In the south- 
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ern parts of the ot];ier continent, its duration, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, it^ fruitfulness, extends to upwards of half a 
century. A. J. D. 

Botanic Garden and JSTurseries, Ft]). 1839. 



Art. II. On the Cultivation of Brussels Sprouts. 

By J. W. Russell. 

The Brussels Sprouts are highly prized throughout Europe, 
as a delicate culinary vegetable. Therefore it is grown as ex- 
tensively as any of the brassica or cabbage tribe. The ap- 
pearance of the plants is more like the Savoy cabbage than any 
other variety, with this difference, — the stems grow to the 
height of three or four feet, and are closely set, from the bot- 
tom to the top, with sprouts like small cabbages in miniature; 
each being from an inch to two inches in diameter. 

The plants are raised from seed sown in April or May, an 
ounce of which, if good, will be sufBcieht to sow a bed four 
feet wide by ten in length. If the seed is sown in April, 
(which would be the best method,) on a slight hot-bed^ under 
glass, the plants will be ready for the final transplanting by the 
second or third week in May. Select a piece of ground for 
this purpose, that is in good heart, and where the soil is deep. 
The plants need not be set out more than eighteen inches 
apart each way^ as the head does not spread like a Savoy, and 
the leaves drop off before the sprouts are ready for gathering, 
which will be by the first of October. The tops or heads 
ought to be cut off two or three vseeks before the sprouts are 
gathered for use. 

The whole treatment, as to the cultivation and management, 
is precisely the same as the Savoy cabbage. In November, 
or before the ground freezes hard, the plants might be taken 
up, and planted in earth in a cellar, pretty close together, and 
would be found to be an excellent vegetable through the 

^^°^^'- J.W.Russell. 

Mount •Auburn J Cambridge^ March 8, 1839. 
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Art. III. M>tice8 of Culinary Vegetabhsy new or recently 
introduced, worthy of general cultivation in private gardens 
or for the market. By the Editor. 

After the lengthy notice, whicn we have heretofore made 
of some new varieties of vegetables, it may seem almost a 
mere repetition of the subject to again revert to the same; the 
information, however, which has been heretofore given of new 
vegetables has, in the first instance, consisted of such facts as 
could be easily obtained from the best sources; but then sub- 
sequent recommendation to general cultivation has been only 
made from, a perfect personal conviction, after a partial or 
complete trial, that they are such as will prove valuable addi- 
tions to the private garden, or may be successfully introduced 
among the kinds which may be raised with profit by the mar- 
ket gardener. 

It is our intention to notice every new variety of vegetable, 
whether valuable or inferior; but it will be recollected that a 
mere notice of a new kind, and a recommendation of it to gen- 
eral cultivation^ are difierent things. Our object is to keep 
our readers informed of all that is new, that they may try their 
own experiments and judge for themselves; but we shsJl only 
advise the introduction of new kinds, when we are fully sure 
that, in some respects^ they will prove as good or better than 
those usu)Edly grown, We believe that those who have relied 
upon our judgment for information, have not been disappointed. 

The varieties now noticed, in addition to those in our last^ 
are recommended as deserving of trial. 

Young^s Giant TomoJto, — This is said to be a large variety 
of the common tomato, growing to a very large size, and pro- 
ducing an enormous crop, and fully equal, in its cooking quali- 
ties, to the common kind. We do not know its origin, but 
we have some of the seed, and shall try it the ensuing summer. 

The Tobolsk Rhubarb. — Our readers probably recollect 
the extended notice we took of this remarkable variety last 
season. It continues to be highly praised in England, and meets 
with a very ready sale. We mention it at the present mo- 
ment to remark, that we have procured a root or two of it, and 
shall endeavor to ascertain, as far as possible, from its cultiva- 
tion the present year, whether it is all that has been said in its 
praise. 

MyatVs new Gigantic Rhubarb is another kind, which is 
also highly extolled for its good qualitiesi as well as mon- 
strous growth. It is yet scarce. 
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The Chinese Prolific^ or Ttee Com. — Thougk not, per- 
haps, exactly a garden vegetable, but rather adapted to farm 
cultivation, we notice this variety, as some of our readers may 
like to try it as a table corn. As a field crop it is highly 
praised, and though there appears to be some doubt of its 
yielding the great crop which has been stated, it may, ikever- 
tfaeless, be a valuable kind. Mr. Thorburn, of Hallet's Cove, 
states, that the yield of the Dutton, (a variety whose excel- 
lent properties are well established,) planted in the same field, 
was not more than half as much as the Chinese. Both 
received the same attention — were equally manured, hoed, 
&c. The peculiar prolific quality is its producing two, and 
frequently three and four ears on a stalk, where;, the Dutton 
and other kinds, except the Baden, only produce one. It is 
said to be as early as the Dutton. The origin of the com is 
ascribed to a few grains of it being found in a chest of tea on 
Long Island, where it has been grown four or five years. It 
is a white flint twelve-row corn, with ears from ten to fourteen 
inches long. We hope our farmers will try it with the Dut- 
ton, and see how good its claims are to general cultivation. , 

In France there has been considerable said, in their Journal^ 
on Gardening, upon the Pe-tsaie^ or China Cabbage, a plant 
of late introduction. The past season mapy experiments have 
been made in its cultivation, and French horticulturists ap- 
pear to be divided, with respect to its merits. To set the 
matter at rest, however, a commission was lately appointed to 
inquire into the subject and make a report upon its qualities* 
This committee consisted of M. M. Castan, Porteau and 
Rendu; and, as the subject may be of some interest to our 
readers, we present the greater part of the same. The Chi- 
nese use extraordinary quantities of this plant. It grows with 
great rapidity, and' is allowed, by those who deny its useful 
qualities as an esculent, to be a valuable article of food for 
cattle. It is known in China under the flattering title of the 
Providence of the Chinese. The committee conclude their 
report with a recommendation to its general cultivation 
throughout France. 

"On the day on which we were appointed, we repaired at 
six in the evening to the residence of M. Bpssin. Our hon- 
orable colleague placed before us a boiled vegetable of a deep 
green, chopped small, which he mformed'us was the Pe-tsaie. 
We tasted it, and at first perceived £( slight flavor of spinach, 
to which succeeded immediately that of the endive chicory. 
Aftf r having again tasted it, with and without bread, we dis- 
tinctly recognized the flavor of chicory. 
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"Your commissioners inquired of M. Bossin, in what man- 
ner the dish had been prepared. He informed us, that in the 
morning he gathered the first leaves of several of his Pe-tsaies, 
that they were placed on the fire, where they remained to whiten 
for three quarters of an hour; that, being taken from the water, 
they were drained, and strongly pressed, to free them from 
the superabundant moisture, and that then they were cut up as 
small as possible; after that, they were again placed on the 
fire in a saucepan containing melted butter; that salt was then 
added, with a little flour and some milk. Such, he informed 
us, was the preparation they had undergone. 

"This explanation made us see the cause of certain hard 
particles which we had remarked in tasting the vegetable. 
They were the particles of the fibrous parts of the leaf, which, 
notwithstanding the boiling, had preserved their hardness. In 
fact, M. Bossin had dressed the outside leaves of the plant, 
and, consequently, the toughest ones. Your commissioners 
were incUned to think, that if the cottonous or fibrous parts 
were taken away previous to cooking, the dish would be much 
more tender, and more agreeable. They were also of opin- 
ion, that if salt was thrown into the water, the plant would be 
' more tender still. M. Bossin determined to follow our sug- 
gestions, and we agreed to meet again in a week. 

"However, that gentleman was kind enough to furnish me 
with a certain quantity of Pe-tsai6 leaves, that I might let 
some of my friends judge of the flavor. On the next day, 
being in the country, I had thenl dressed, and ojffered them to 
a party who were dining with me. Every one at once per- 
ceived the flavor; of chicory, and, as to myself, I found the 
same flavor as in the dish prepared at M. Bossin 's, without 
finding any of the hard particles I objected to before. 

"At the end of the week, we repaired to that gentleman's, 
as had been agreed on. This time the leaves had been taken 
from the best side of the plant, and were the inner ones; the 
fibrous parts were taken out, and the vegetable dressed as be- 
fore. In order to vary the experiment, M. Bossin had part 
seasoned with the sauce proceeding from a duck dressed with 
turnips. When thus prepared^ we discovered no hardness in 
the Pe-tsaie; its substance was uniform and smooth, and we 
again found, notwithstanding the seasoning, the flavor of chic- 
ory. At first, it is true, the taste of the turnip was percep- 
tible, but after the second or third mouthful, we could find it 
no longer. The result of this second visit was, that your 
commissioners were unanimous in finding in the Pe^tsaie qual- 
ties which render it a vegetable essentially culinary. I have 
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forgotten to mention that we tasted some of it prepared with- 
out any seasoning whatever, and were unanimous in declaring 
that it possessed no flavor sufficiently determined to cause it 
to reject any kind of seasoning. 

^'In this state of things, and well assured that the introduc- 
tion of the Pe-tsaie will render a veritable service to the cul- 
inary art in France, we have to recommend to you the propri- 
ety of addressing a vote of thanks to M. Bossin, for his per- 
severance in Tearing the plant, and his politeness to your com- 
missioners. We also recommend you to have the report in 
the annals of the Society, in order to give it all the publicity 
possible, and to determine, by this means, the cultivation and 
use of the vegetable throughout the kingdom." 

From this extract it will appear that the Pe-tsaie is an arti- 
cle of much value, and we trust that the seed of it will be 
introduced to this country. It has been cultivated iii France 
four or five years, though not publicly made known* 



Art. IV. Variations of Color from Original Types. 

By J. L. R. 

The following native plants have come under my notice, as 
subject to aberration in the usual tints of the flowers. 



Prunella vulgaris 
Gentic^nasaponkria 



Cyprip^dium acatile 
Lobelia cardinklis 



•^nag&llis arv^Dsis 
Sabt)ktia chloroides 
Cich6rium Intybus 
JichiW^a J(fil]ef6iia 
Hep&tica tril6ba 

AzMea visc6sa 

Gratiola adrea 
Xupinus per^nnis 



Usual color. 

Blue 
Blue 

do. 

Rosy 

Scarlet 
do. 
Red 
Rosy 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
do. 

Light rosy 

Yellow 
Blue 



Variety. 

White 
White 

Blue & white 
variesated 
White 
White 
Rosy 

Light rosy 
White 
Rosy 
Rosy 
White 
Rosy 



Locality. 
Cambridge, 1831 
do. 1825 

do. 1825 

Newbury, 1887 
Bot.Gar. Camb'ge 
Topsfield 
Hingham, 1837 
Plymouth, 1887 
Cambridge 
Charle8towD,1832 
Common 
do. ^ 



With a deeper r^r^u^iA^^ 
stripe Cambridge 

White 
Rosy 



Plymouth) 
Lexington 



1837 



Several of these varieties are unique and rare, and should 
be carefully preserved for culture. The aberration in Lobelia 
is very rare, a single instance of exchange to rosy, and the 
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specimen lost by a^e^erp winter, and two only of white, being 
known to me. The rosy variety of .dchill^a JlfiUefdlia is very 
besiutiful, permanent, and easily cuhivated. Very choice va- 
rieties of A^itlea may be found, by careful inspection of our 
swamps. J. L. R* 

SaUmy Mass. J 1838. 



AnT. V. Observations on the practice of forcing and hhom" 
ing Plants in the vnnter season. By J. W. Paulsen, 
Gardener to J. A. Perry, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On reading your remarks, in the last volume of your Maga- 
zine, (IV., p. 408,) upon the method of flowering the com- 
mon white lily, in pots, in the winter season, I could not help 
thinking how very little the system of forcing and blooming 
common plants, in the winter season, is practised in this 
country. Nowhere does the practice of forcing flowers pre- 
vail to so great extent, as among the amateurs and gardeners 
in Russia, Germany and Austria ; the climate being much 
more severe there than here, and the weather generally dull 
and cloudy from November to February, the gardener is ne- 
cessarily forced in those countries to exert his greatest skill, 
in order to be enabled to supply flowers throughout the winter 
season. Xoudon, although an Englishman, and perhaps not 
always quite impartial in his^ observations, still remarks, in his 
EncyclopoRdia of Gardenings that ^ ^although the German 
gardener has to contend with the greatest disadvantages for 
forcing flowers, he certainly excels those of any other nation 
in this branch of horticulture." We may well consider this 
fact as a proof, that, whenever mankind have to contend with 
difficulties, their genius will be awakened and aroused to 
action, and, by continued exertion and perseverance, the su- 

Eerior talents which nature has bestowed upon them, will ena- 
le them to triumph over, and subdue, the greatest obstacles. 
In Germany, at all the .private gentlemen's residences, 
where a steady supply of flowers is. wanted, or by gardeners, 
whose duty it is to raise them for sale, there is generally found 
a small forcing-house, made use of only for that purpose. It 
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usually consists of a small structure, about fourteen feet high at 
the back, and five feet in front, with a span roof; and with a 
stage inside, as near the glass as possible. Such a house should 
always face the south. It is separated) generally, i^ two equal 
parts, by a .partition running the whole length of the centre of 
the bouse, and the divisions are distinguished as numbers one 
and two.. In No. 1, the temperature should never exceed 
50^, nor be allowed to fall below. 40® of Fahrenheit. In No. 
2, the temperature should not exceed 70", nor descend lower 
than GO"*. When gentlemen have only moderate collections 
of plants, and think that such a building as is here mentioned, 
is too large and expensive, they may bloom many kinds by leav- 
ing them as late as possible out of doors, in the autumn, and 
gradually introduce them from the green-house to the hot- 
bouse ; thus dispensing with another structure. 

Tulips, hyacinths, and all other plants, which are forced 
here, are grown in great numbers; but those which are princi- 
pally selected and forced in such a house as I have above 
named, consist of the following kinds: — Pmdnia JitoxUanzsnd 
its varietieji, K6rria japonica, (C6rchorus jap6nica,) Syringa 
p^rsica, and sinensis, (lilac,) ^ell^borus ntger, and viridiSi 
/Vis pumula, bifldra, &c. &c., all kinds of hardy centifdiia, 
provins, and moss roses, frittill^rias, Lilium c4ndidum, Con- 
vallkria majklis, (Lily of the Valley,) violets, &c. The 
treatment peculiar to each is as follows: — 

Tree Pcdonies. — I have found the Chinese tree paeonies to 
be excellently adapted for early flowering, with the advantage 
that the plants will not be reduced by forcing, but that they 
will continue to flower every year, in great perfection, if man- 
aged after the following method : — Plant < them in large pots 
eighteen inches in diameter, and proportionably deep, early in 
the sprmg: good? rich soil from the garden, mixed with a portion 
of leaf mould and very rotten manure, will suit them best. 
Plunge the pots in the open border among the other hardy 
green-house plants, and givd tb.em, likewise, a daily supply of 
water. About the first of November, having by this time lost 
their foliage:, remove them to a cold frame. By the middle 
of the month, take one or more of the plants, (according to 
the number you have prepared for forcing,) to the house de- 
signated as No. 1. About the middle of JDeqember, they will 
be so far advanced as to be removed to bouse No. 2 ; at the 
same time bring in some plants from the cold frame to take 
the place of those received from No. 1 ; syringe plentifully ia 
the bouse No. 2, in order to keep up a moist atmosphere. 
By the begii!ming of January, the plants first taken in will be- 

VOL. V. — NO. IV. 17 
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gin to bloom; they should then be removed to the conserva- 
tory, or green-house. The second lot or succession plants, 
taken into No. 1, should then be removed to No. 2, and 
some more taken at the same time from the frame to No. 1. 
Proceed in this manner, and a continued bloom may be kept 
up, until April or May, Or that period, when those growing in 
the open ground begin' to flower. As soon as they have done 
blooming, remove the plants to the green-houfse; take them 
from thence to the frame at the end of March; and, in May, 
plunge the pots in the open ground with' the other plants, and 
treat them as in the previous season. 

Kirria jap6nica\ (or Corchorus japonica, as often called,) 
is a pretty plant with ^howy yellow flowers, and may be treated 
precisely like the paeonies. 

Syringa pirsica and sininsis. — Although these are very 
common plants, abounding in our gardens, they are, notwith- 
standing, very cheerful objects in January in the green-house, 
scfattering their fragrance all around. Small, handsome, and 
vigorous young plants should be selected and planted in pots, 
early in spring, and treated in the same manner as directed for 
the paeonies, with this dilSerence, that the first Crop shoTuld 
not be removed to the house No. 1 , until the first of Decem- 
ber. The S. p6rsica cannot be forced successfully more than 
two succeeding years, when they must be turned out of the 
pots into the open borde^i', to recov^er their strength, and be 
replaced by a new stock raised for that purpose. 

Roses. — All hardy varieties of roses, especially the centifo- 
Ha, (or French rose,) and provins roses, will flower well 
under the same management as that adopted for the syringas. 
The plants should, however, be always cut back to four or five 
eyes before their removal to the house No. 1, as they arei 
otherwise, apt to make long slender shoots, and produce no 
flowers. Except the camellia, there is not any flower for 
which there Is a greater demand than roses; and there are 
none which sdl better than a fine bud of the centifotia, or the 
provins rose, during ihidwinter. 

Convalldria majdlis,— This delicate plant may be flowered 
well in January, by taking up the strongest roots in the month 
of September. Set them half an inch apart in pots, in good 
soil. About the latter end of November, the first crop may 
be taken into the house No. 1; and by the middljs of Decem- 
ber, to the house No. 2. If the houses are heated by brick 
flues, they may be placed on one end of them, where the heat 
is not too great. Cover the top of every pot- with an inverted 
one of the same size, first filling the pots with soft moss, 
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which roust be kept regularly moidt. By this mode they will 
bloom early in great perfection. 

Gardeners who have to supply a conservatory with flowers, 
or gentlemen who are desirous of a fine display of flowers 
during the most dismal part of the year, will derive much sat- 
isfaction by carrying this system out. It is the only method 
to keep a conservatory in beauty, and render it attractive in 
the depth of winter. Among the varied foliage^ of the bank- « 
sias, ficuses, acacias, &c., what object is there more delight- 
ful than the centifolia, or provins rose? What flower makes 
a more gaudy show than the stately bloom of the tree paeo- 
niesi^ What one has a prouder aspect than the frittillaria.^ 
What can be more pleasing to the eye, or agreeable to the 
sense, than the snowy and fragrant blossoms of the Lilium 
candidum? Add, to th^se, the sweet scented violet, the grace- 
ful and modest lily of the valley, the magnificent tulip, and the 
brilliant hyacinth, all intermingled with the camellias, ericas, 
&c., in full bloom, — and it must be confessed that a conser- 
vatory, or green-house, presenting all these claims, must 
afford a most interesting sight. 

These remarks have been extended to some length, but I 
hope that they may serve to render the method of forcing 
common plants, for early flowering, much more familiar and 
more generally put in practice. 

Yours, J. W. Paulsen. 

Brooklyn^ JV\ F., February ^ 1839. 
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Art. VI. Remarks upon groieihg Verbenas and other Trail" 
ing Plants in raised beds^ upon turf^ or the margins of 
grassplats. By the Editor. 

The cultivation of plants in clumps, in the flower garden, 
is but very little practised in this country. We have never 
seen any specimen, ourselves, which could be scarcely con- 
sidered as any approach to the system which is so generally 
adopted by English practitioners. If^ however, we reflect 
for a moment, it will not appear very remarkable that no more 
has been accomplished, for, until a few years, there has been 
no opportunity to procure information which would assist in 
putting the method into practice. 



^ 
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From the system of planting in clumps, in the flower-garden, 
has arisen that of planting in beds upon grass lawns, and which 
has, within a very few years, been carried to a great degree of 
perfection. With the introduction of the verbenas, their creep- 
ing habit, and brilliant flowers, much more attention has been 
directed to this mode of beautifying the garden and pleasure- 
ground, and perhaps no other improvement has added so much to 
the embellishment of the garden. These groups, or clumps, have 
been, in many instances, . surrounded with wire-work, in imi- 
tation of baskets, and the effect of the grounds has been height' 
ened in an eminent degree. Mrs. Lawrence, of Dayton Green, 
and Lady Broughton, of Hoole Hous^, whose delightful resid- 
ences are finely and accurately pictured in Loudon's Villa Comr 
panion, and Gardeners^ Magazine^ have exhibited great taste 
in the arrangement of their grounds, and particularly in the 
planting of clumps of various flovvers, surrounded with trellis 
work, in imitation of rustic baskets, and also in the disposition 
of vases, (which we have frequently urged,) through the 
grounds, filled with verbenas, geraniums, &c., &;c. 

It is true that the state of gardening, in this country, will 
not admit of that display of taste which is so prevalent among 
the villa residences in England. The beauty and high keep- 
ing of their lawns, the result of the hqmid atmosphere and 
mild winters, and the great display of elegant shrubs and 
plants, which are too tender to live through our severe winters, 
prevent us from exhibiting that refined state of gardening, 
which we are so desirous of emulating. But if we cbnnot 
have such delightful green turf, or such rare shrubs and plants, 
in the open air, we can do much, — with the aid of taste in 
grouping, the assistance of art in the construction of rustic 
baskets, and the employment of statuary and sculpturesque 
objects, — to render the grounds of our villa gardens but little 
inferior, in general effect, to the most beautiful English resi- 
dences of a similar character. 

We make these remarks, prefatory to a design of ours, to 
introduce into our pages some engravings, illustrating the sys- 
tem of planting in groups, with the hope that we shall thereby 
be the means of inducing those who are desirous of embel- 
lishing their grounds, to put the ipethod in practice. We are 
confident tliat when once the system is adopted, it will be 
found to contribute so much to the beauty of the grounds, 
that we shall have no necessity of urging its general imitation. 

The continued introduction of new plants has rendered the 
method^ off.grouping much more interesting ; and the muhipli- 
cation of elegant new varieties, by the now very prevalent 
practice ol hybridization, has given to our gardens innumera- 
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ble new forms, which have iocreased the splendor of the gar- 
den in a great degree. Among all ihat have been made 
known, none have so highly assisted to ornament the flower- 
border, as the many species and varieties of the verbena, 
and of which there seems now to be no end. They multiply 
readily from seed, and already the skill of the gardener has 
produced some unique varieties, by hybridization. Geran- 
iums, too, are increased to an unbounded extent, and, within 
a year or two, in^provements have been made in the form of 
the flowers, and the habit of growth, which have given almost 
a new character to the family. Both the geranium and the 
verbena ere plants which are more particularly adapted, from 
their rapid growth, and period of blooming, to cultivation in 
groups, in imitation of rustic baskets, &c. 

We had prepared a view of a basket of verbenas, 1o show 
its beautiful effect; but we are compelled to postpone the in- 
sertion of it till another number. Id the mean time, we 
present a plan of forming raised beds on turf, or even In the 
flower-border, for the purpose of growing verbenas, itiignor 
nette, chryseis, anagallises, or other plants of similar habits. 
The plan is taken from the Villa Companion, and is so easily 
constructed, and at so slight an expense, that we recommend 
it for adoption. A mixture of while, rosy, crimson, and 
scarlet verbenas planted on one of these, and allowed lo hang 
their trailing shoots over the edge, would form a splendid ob- 
ject. On flower-borders it would simply require a few bricks 
to be laid against some prepared soil, and laid with a little 
mortar, sufficient to keep their places. The plan, (fig*- 9, 
and 10,) is as follows: — 




In tbe section, (fig, 10,] a is the surface of the turf; & is b 
ised strip of turfl which serves as a preparation for, or base 



raised strip 
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to, the brick-work; c is a circle of brick3f laid flat, aod half 
sunk in the turf; d is a, circle of bricks, all laid in one slope^ 
with their lower edges j-^sting on the circle of bricks, (c) ; e 
18 the level of the bed for planting. The perspective view 
(fig. 9,) shows the appearance of the bed, when completed. 
Such a bed may have a fine large fuschia trained up to a 
single stem planted in the centre, and the surface covered 
with a mixture of verbenas, mignonette, nemophila, &c., &c. 
But as we have said something on this subject before, (p. 
29,) we leave our readers to consult their own taste. 



Art. YII. ^dtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species, and some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards* 8 Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3«. plain, Ss, 6d. colored. 

Pa^xton^i Magazine <f Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2«. 6d, 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

J%e BorticuUural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; 1«. each. Edited 
by George Glehny. 

The Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly. Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d. each. 

Floricultural Intelligence. — JWtf Verbenas. We have a- 
gain to notice the raising of some new. varieties of verbenas, 
which are said to be fine. The Philadelphia florists appear 
to be as zealous in the production of new plants, as our trans- 
atlantic neighbors; and particularly with the attractive group 
of verbenas, the names of several new varieties of which, it 
has given us much pleasure to enumerate* in our Magazine* 
In our last, we gave the names of four raised by Mr. Buist: 
several more, ecjually as beautiful as those describedi have 
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T>een recently raised and flowered by our correspondents, and 
enterprising florists, Messrs* Mackenzie & Buchanan, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Lloyd's skilful gardener, Mr. Kilvington, 
the grower of the seedling chrysanthemums, which we noticed 
some time since, has also raised one exceedingly fine. We 
shall endeavor to give our readers some description of the 
flowers bf these in a short time. 

Eiip/i(5r6ia Jacquini/Idra. — This fine flowering species of 
the euphorbia we lately saw m bloom, at Mr. Hogg's nur- 
sery. New York. We have noticed it in our last volume, 
(IV. p- 261.) The plant in Mr. Hogg's possession is small 
and weak; but we could see enough to satisfy us of its extreme 
beauty. Its habit of growth is. rather awkward, though care- 
ful training will render it as comely as the other species. The 
long spikes of rich scarlet blossoms, which are very freely 
produced, have a magnificent appearance in a collection. 
We hope Mr. Hogg will succeed, in propagating the plant 
very rapidly. 

JSDrca C^fcii. — This interesting plant, which has rarely, if 
ever bloomed, in this country, is now displaying a few of its 
rich purple blossoms, in the collection of Hovey & Co. The 
flowers are yet scantily produced ; but the plants appear tol- 
erably strong, and will, undoubtedly, show a more vigoroiis 
bloom, when they have acquired more size. 

Eckinocactus tubifldrus has lately flowered,' at Messrs. 
Winships' nursfery. We have been informed, by those who 
saw it, that it ranks in beauty, with the Eyri^su, which it re- 
sembles, except in the tint of the petals. It is, we b'elieve, 
the first time it has flowered, in the country. 

Camellias, — The production of seedlings appears to be 
rapidly on the increase. It will be seen, by the report of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in another page, that sev- 
eral seedling plants, in bloom, were exhibited, and a premium 
awarded for one of the best. Mrs. HibbertVas the success- 
ful competitor ; she also exhibited others, of some merit. 
Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchannan have raised a good one. 
Mr. A. Dryburgh, has also a fine seedling ; and Mr. Smith 
has flowered two or three, which are said to be very remarka- 
ble ; one resembles the C. var. Pr&tui, of Buist; it is a fine 
shaped flower, and has sixteen rows of petals ; the first four 
of which, have tWo white stripes in each ; the ground color is 
a cherry red ; size, four inches. [ The other is a bold flower, 
of an elegant shape, with five rows of petals, and a warratah 
centre of small variegated petals ; color, a deep cherry red ; 
size of the flower, four and a half inches. This variety has 
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been pronounced as superior to Fldyu. Another season \vill 
more fully develop the character of these flowers, when, we 
hope to give a more detailed description of all that are really 
worthy of being cultivated. 

•Mus^ Cavendishii, — Mr. Buist has fine plants of this new 
banana for sale at very reasonable prices. It is one of the 
most valuable of the tribe, and is easily grown, from its dwarf 
stature, in any ordinary hot-house, where it vyill produce its 
large clusters of fine fruit. A plant, only five feet high, has 
produced, tinder judicious culture, a cluster of fruit, number- 
ing from sixty to seventy. It requires a pot about two and a 
half feet in diameter. The soil best adapted to its growth, is 
a mixture of peat, loam, and rotten dung; plenty of drainage 
should be allowed, and an abundance of water administered. in 
summer. The foliage is the most magnificent of all the ba- 
nanas, and, independent of its rich fruit, is every way worthy 
of a place in select collections. 

Salvia patens. — In our last, we noticed the introduction of 
this species into Britain; we have since seen an account of 
it, drawn up by Mr. Bentham, the Secretary of the London 
Horticultural Society, for the Horticultural Transactions^ 
and which, as the plant appears^to be one of great beauty, we 
annex: — 

''The Salvia pktens is a perennial, growing to the height of 
two, three, or four- feet, erect and hairy. The leaves are 
large, ovate, or deltoid, broadly hastate, or somewhat heart- 
shaped at the base, or the upper ones rounded, green and 
hairy oti both sides. The flowers are disposed in long termi- 
nal racemes, usually branching into three at the base ; along 
this raceme they are placed in opposite pairs, each one at the 
axilla of a small linear-lanceolate floral leaf. The flower 
stalks are short ; the calyx half to three-quarters of an inch 
long, hairy, green, and deeply divided into two lips — the 
upper one entire, the lower deeply two-cleft. The corolla, 
of a rich blue, between two and three inches long, is remarka- 
ble for its broad, gaping mouth ; the upper lip being long, 
falcate, and erect, enclosing the stamens and pistil ; the lowar 
lip hanging, with two lateral oblong reflexed lobes, and the 
middle one very broad and emarginate. 

^'The iS. patens will probably thrive best under the same 
treatment as that which succeeds with S, fulgens ; and, like 
that plant, it will be found to vary much in the si^e, the bril- 
liancy, and the number of flowers, according to tKe tempera- 
ture and ligl^t in which it is grown. Particular care should be 
taken not to weaken the plant, or suffer it to become etiolated, 
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in order that the raceme may not lengthen too much, and in- 
crease the distance between the flowers.'' 

Mr. Bentham remarks, that the. richness and variety of col- 
oring observable in the numerous species of iS&lvia, which 
adorn th^e mountains of South America and Mexico, have 
long been known to botanists, but it has happened that few of 
them have found their way into our gardens. The S. spl6n- 
dens, fulgens, and Grahamu are well known, and he also adds 
that it may be a matter of much surprise, that a species grdw- 
ing plentifully in the-same district with the 8. fulgens, should 
never, till now, have been transmitted to Europe. There are, 
however, others of great beauty, among the Peruvian moun- 
tains, not yet known, only from the dried specimens. S, 
longiflora has a corolla five inches long; S. specidsa, from 
the same place, has long dense spikes of rich purple; 8, leu- 
coc^phala has white flowers, said to far exceed the beauty of 
;S. leuc&ntha. In the Mexican districts, there are also other 
species, with inflated scarlet calyxes;, there are also others, 
said to have orange and yellow flowers of various shades. 
The field is therefore wide, and we hope that enterprising 
collectors will add all the finest to British collections. 
Seeds were first sent to England last spring, and it flowered 
for the first time, in August last. 

SolAnum Herbert\knum. — This Js anew species of the 
iSol^num, and is described a? one of the most ornamental 
species of the genus. The flowers are of an intense and 
brilliant blue, and of a larger size than any of the species. 
Paxton, in the Magazine of Botany^ in figuring the plant, 
states that it is remarkable for its dwarf and neat habit, 
while nearly all the species have a coarseness in their growth, 
whi6h renders them by no means desirable. The present 
plant rarely grows more than two or three feet high, being of 
a shrubby nature, and the flowers are roost abundantly pro- 
duced when they are not more than six inches high. It is, 
therefore, admirably adapted to cultivation, but its flowers, to 
show the greatest beauty, should be looked down upon. 

The plant has hitherto been treated as a stove species, and 
it is found to thrive best in a humid atmosphere, in a partially 
shaded situation. The soil best suited to the production of 
flowers, should be composed of light loam, with a slight ad- 
mixture of peat. 

Its period of blooming appears to be in the spring and sum- 
mer. It is increased by cuttings, which generally flower a 
Tittle more than a year after they have struck root. Messrs. 
Young, of the Epsom nursery, have the plants for sale. 

VOL. V. — ^NO. IV.* 18 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Report of the Transactions of the J^fassachu8ett8 
Horticultural Society for the year 1837-38; toith Prelim' 
inary Observations, By John Lewis Russell, Prof, of 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology to the Society. 8vo. 
pp. 116. Boston, 1839. 

EvER.since the formation of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, until the past year, an address has been annually de« 
livered before the members, at the anniversary meeting. From 
some cause, the address was omitted at the last anniversary; 
and, though we regret much that there has been a departure 
from such an established cust^om, we cannot otherwise than feel 
amply compensated, for any loss which we may have expe- 
rienced, in the publication of the pamphlet at the head of this 
notice. 

The Society have shown a commendable zeal in collecting 
together an account of its doings for the past year; and, al- 
though the substance of the report has been given in our pag- 
es, a compression of the same into a smaller compass than 
that scattered through several hundred pages, prefaced with 
the very interesting observations which accompany the report, 
must be an acceptable offering to the members who take any 
interest, or feel any pride, in the transactions of the Society. 

The report before us was drawn up by Prof. Russell, at 
the request of the Society, and our readers are too well ac- 
quainted with the character of his articles which have repeat- 
edly appeared in our pages, to need any praise of ours in sup- 
port of the admirable manner in which the duty has been per- 
formed. The preliminary observations of Mr. Russell ex- 
tend to thirty-six pages, and a great amount of interesting 
matter is embraced in the same. The remainder of the report 
contains only the weekly exhibitions of the Society for the 
year. 

As this report may not reach the hands of many of our 
readers, particularly those at a distance, we take much pleas- 
ure in laying before them several extracts. The whole report 
is divided into eight parts, viz: — The open Flower Garden — 
The Green-house and Stove — The Nursery and Fruit Depart- 
ment — The Vegetable Department — The Native Flora, and its 
Culture: — ^Remarks and Notices — ^Weekly Exhibitions — Annu- 
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al Festival. The report commences with a happy allusion to 
the progress of Horticulture in New England: — 

" The fast fading glories of vigorous vegetation, or the yet linger- 
ing tokens of autumnal splendor, o'er forest and hill-side, in the par- 
terre and flower border, are reminding us of a season of unusual cha- 
racter, as regards a tardy spring, an almost tropical summer and a 
mild, warm and bland autumn^ Scarcely had the last tones of a 
voice* eloquent on antiquarian research, which recounted, from the 
brief and scattered notes of history, the successful efforts of horti- 
cultural skill on an untamed soil, two hundred years ago, died in our 
ears, than we were again reminded, by the united offerings of Flora 
and Pomona, of renewed efforts and acquired triumphs in the field of 
our own iodustry. Meagre as majy seem to- us the effects of such en- 
terprise, the vista opens to us objects of interest as connected with 
the culture of the soil. On tbe very sites where whilom grew the na- 
tive and introduced fruits of New England industry , are now gar- 
dens and orchards, vineyards and green-houses, the evergreen glades 
of rural enterprise, or the renovated forests of arboricultural skill. 
Ou a soil once enfeebled by negligent culture, or from a lack ofknow^ 
ledge of the laws of vegetation, in the immediate vicinity of Plymouth 
Bay, may be yearly seen, in the gardens of the amateur and florists, the 
gorgeous products of other climes, or in its orchards the luscious high* 
top sweeting apple, which, as has been suggested, perhaps owes its 
ongin to an English climate, introduced at an early period into th^ 
colony, and scarcely straying out of the precincts of the county. Pro- 
fusely scattered over hill-top and under pine shades, or bedecking the 
transparent borders of fairy lakes, are native flowers, too, of rare oc- 
currence, whose. prototypes, perchance, gladdened the eyes of the pil- 
grims as does their vernal or testival blossoms now, those of their de- 
scendants; plants of great interest, and gradually introducing them- 
selves into culture. The light, warm soil of Nantucket,productive of lit- 
tle else than a depauperated growth of oak, has been rendered the sub- 
ject of horticultural skill, with whose choice products of the vine 
under green-house culture, few other districts can compare. Family 
tradition has given to Salem a venerable relic yet in comparative 
vigor of growth — perhaps the first imported English pear (in the 
garden of Endicott,) while not only tbe fruit list, but even the flower 
Catalogue, will mark that its soil has not degenerated in the produce of 
Horticultural Science. The bold and rugged promontory of Nahant, 
washed by the perpetual spray of the ocean, is already blooming with 
sheltered flower borders, and destined to be again covered with some 
hardy tenant of forest growth. 

"A view thus retrospective, even in the extended vista of two cen- 
turies, and over an area so thrilling with mementos of olden times, 
cannot be without practical benefit. Little remains to us of the orig- 
inal features of such times, save here and there a traditionary and re- 
vered relic, a few hoary and moss ffrown trunks of the primitive 
forest, or the enduring, never changmg feature of geological forma- 
tion; yet the thought that other flowers and fairer fruits have been 
introduced and naturalized, to add wealth and the comforts of exist- 
ence, not only to our day and generation, but to those who will suc- 
ceed; that the asperities of an almost boreal clime, and the harshness 

of a rude soil have been overcome, that each year is bringing some- 
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* See Nintii Anniversary Address, by William Lincoln, Esq. 
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thing new and still more rare and valuable — should incite to greater 
efforts and constant improvement. 

"So progressive and rapid are the present advances of Horticulture, 
aided by the co-operation of its kindred studies, that the annual festi- 
val of a Society reminds the observer of new facts and important 
acquisitions. It has therefore been deemed advisable, that the review 
of the past year be instituted; and whatever facts have transpired, 
or suggestions made, be furnished as the Annals of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society." 

Commencing with the open flower-garden, Prof. Russell 
first mentions the Dahlia, as claiming early' notice, and hints 
at the scanty bloom the past year, as follows; — 

"The Dahlia, for the past season, has succeeded less in display of 
flowers than in any previous, for many years. The extreme heat of 
a summer such as has not been known for several years, has proved 
extremely unfavorable to inflorescence, and has deprived the autumn 
of its usual floral charms. Compared with the last, the annual £x- 
hibition of the Society was meagre in display as regards this choice 
production and universal favorite. Whoever witnessed the profusion 
t>f blooms, which gave a dazzling brilliancy to the flowernstands and 
to the very walls, must have been struck with the sensible deficiency 
of this season. New and choice varieties, imported by the ever active 
zeal^and enterprise of those forward in the introduction of fine and new 
plants, failed to produce flowers, of which many were anticipating a 
gratified inspection. From the experience of several previous cool 
summers, exuberant in these floral gems, and from their universal 
dearth amidst the bright sunny days of an almost unclouded sky, it 
would appear that the several varieties, even under the effect of partial 
acclimation, and a long absence from a native habitat, have lost none 
of the peculiarities of constitution, with which a high and humid 
region had endowed the original species. Some of the finest flow- 
ers on the Society's tables were produced, as we understand, by a 
constant and proiusive syringing over the foliage and tops, evidently 
an accidental imitation of the natural temperature; while other plants 
copiously supplied with water daily, at the roots, shared the same 
common fate m a [depauperation or total absence of bloom. Facts 
like these should serve as valuable hints, if not for practice, at least 
for further experiment, and we feel assured that, on the minds of the 
investigating and studious, they will not be lost. 

Summers of ^reat heat are favorable to the insect race. The past 
has been a striking instance. Myriads of those minute foes, from the 
various species of caterpillar to the almost invisible fly of every 

Senus, have ravaged equally our gardens and fields. Each year intro- 
uces a new species, or develops a new instinct in some well known 
species, rendering its ravages more deleterious or difficult of evasipn. 
The Dahlia has. not escaped : but some insidious insect has blighted 
the hope of the cultivator, or some new form of disease has been 
traced to the silent depredations of an unseen foe. In one instance, 
falling under our observation, no less than four or ^ve distinct larvaS' 
of moths, better known as caterpillars, have rendered assiduity ne* 
cessary to preserve a luxuriant foliage, so essential to the vigor and 
health of the plant, while leadinc snoots and expectant buds have 
been prematurely ruined. Such discouragements are inevitable and 
to be expected, until some project can be devised for extirpation or 
insurance against their presence. Undoubtedly a better and wider 
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difibsed knowledge of the exact epecies, and a studious investigation 
of their habits, might enable the florist to resist such vexing inroads 
on his time and labor. The gladsome visitants of spring, and the fa- 
miliar denizens of our gardens, in the several kinds of insect-eating 
birds, should be made the welcome inmates and guests of our lawns, 
parterres, and orchards ; nor should indiscriminate warfare be urged 
on all insects, as not a few are, in turn, carnivorous in their propen- 
sities, and devouring the more obtrusive and offensive. A peculiarly 
destructive insect has been so abundant the past season, as to destroy 
not only the Dahlia, but even choicer sorts of asters, zinnias and 
the like. It were desirable that specimens of every such foe could 
be collected and preserved for the Society's inspection, in order for 
their better recognizance* Every gardener and florist, every culti- 
vator and amiiteur, could furnish information, falling under his 
notice, of decided utility and practical value." 

The remarks relative to the diffusion of a knowledge of in- 
sects, should be remembered. Much time and labor might 
be saved by such an investigation of their habits, as would en- 
able us to detect those stages of their existence whqn they 
might be easily destroyed. 

Passing over a variety of information, in which Mr. Russell 

notices the various collections of plants in the vicinity, and in 

which be pays merited compliment to the amateurs, as well as 

professional gardeners, he arrives at that section denominated 

the Nursery and Fruit Department. Here the author urges 

the importance of the wider cultivation of American forest 

trees: — 

"We could wish that the culture of our American forest trees from 
seed were more attended to, among our nurserymen. We suspect 
that the sale for vounger specimens, would amply repay, the trouble 
and expense of their sowing and care. In consequence of this strik- 
ing deficiency in our cultivation, thousands of young seedlings, espe- 
cially of the firs and larches and not a few of the oaks, are annually 
imported from England. There are no good reasons why the En- 
glish oaks should be preferred to the American, nor would they be, 
were, the facilities for procuring the latter, more attainable. Even 
these, and indeed most of the foreign species of forest trees, could be 
introduced into our own nurseHes by the seed, and afforded at a rate, 
which, while liberally repaying the effort and labor, would diminish 
foreign importation. Several hundred of young plants of the English 
white oak, are yearly raised in the private establishment of a patron 
of agriculture, from acorns, the produce of parent trees imported 
about thirty years since. W,e are aware that, in several nurseries, 
this system has been for some vears adopted, but we could wish that 
it were more extensive. We deem it at least, an experiment worthy 
of trial." 

The following notes on pears, apples, and plums, furnished 

by Mr. R. Manning, contain some useful information relative 

to the fruit enumerated. 

"Pears. — Duchesse d'Angouleme has done finely as a standard, 
«nd produced during the summer an abundance of fruit. Henry 
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4th may be considered superior. Marie Louise continues to hold its 
high character* Buerr^ Duval, (new) recently fruited. Hooper's 
Bilboa, very fine, beautiful and abundant bearer. Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, very superior. Alpha, fruited last year and also this, (n,ew.) 
Rostiezer, (new) fruited last year for the first time. Petre, from 
Bartram Gardens, Philadelphia, fruited and very fine. Queen Caro- 
line, very fine. Beurr^ Crapaud, very superior. Beurr^ Spence, 
fine. Beurr^ Bronze, (true) also exhibited by Mr. Manning, under 
the incorrect names or Fourcroy and Figue of Naples, by which 
they were designated when received by him. 

"Apples. — Mr. Manning has raised the early red Margaret, new, 
and the best of the earlier sorts. Pennock's red, very superior. 
Murphy, raised in Salem, fruited for the first time eight or nine years 
since ; very fine. 

"Plums. — Coe's Golden Drop is highly recommended for a late fruit. 
The experience of a celebrated cultivator, who furnishes us with these 
memoranda^ has been with regard to Prince's Imperial Gage, that it 
is apt to deca^ on the tree. The following, new and just fruited by 
him, are furnished by )l. Manning: Red Apricot Plum, (New Edi- 
tion, Du' Hamel.) Ruling's Superb, very fine, larse ; fruited for 
the first time. Morocco, early, very delicious ; fruited for the first 
time. Duane's Purple French, fine, and free from rot. 

"Cherries. — We subjoin the following description, furnished by J. 
M. Ives, of a new Seedling Cherry, the finest of many sown and 
raised in the year 1821, by Mr. R. Manning. 

" 'Manning's Fine Red,' fruit, medium size, sweet and good; flesh 
firm, and of a fine sprightly ^avor ; leaves very large, hiding the 
fruit ; a great bearer ; ripens in the middle of July," 

Under the head of native Flora, Prof. Russell notices the 
residence of T. Lee, Esq., and enumerates many of the fine . 
American shrubs and plants which are so successfully cultivat- 
ed in bis grounds. We can bear witness to all that is said ia 
praise of Mr. Lee's labors, and are glad that Mr. Russell has 
taken so favorable an opportunity to render his efforts so well 
known, and, we doubt not, appreciated, by all who take any 
interest in our native plants. The following are bis remarks: — 

^'Although this branch of floriculture is not so much on the ad- 
yance as we could wish, yet it is evident that a taste for the more 
beautifhl or curious productions of the New England flora is gaining 
ground. The example, which, for so many years, has been set by 
T. Lee, Esq., Jamaica Plains, will, without doubt, exert its influence 
on the public. Specimens of New England forest trees may be here 
found in the lawns and woods ; and copses of our flowering shrubs 
introduced with pleasing effect. Beside the native flowers of a spon- 
taneous growth carefully preserved, and, from this circumstance, bril- 
liantly covering the ground appropriated, the rarer and more delicate 
have been introduced with sedulous care. The showy orchidese suc- 
ceed well. Each year adds something new, by transplanting or by 
seed. Not discouraged by failures, repeated experiments have 
crowned with unexpected success the efforts in the exposed growth 
of the Rhododendron, Kalmia, Azalea, &c. &.c. Such instances of 
vigorous growth in Rhododendron Maximum, are seldom seen. 
Kalmias of profuse inflorescence and of different colors cover the 
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S round in larse patches. The past season has enabled the Rhodo- 
endron and Azalea to produce a great quantity of buds. In close 
proximity may be found Laurus Benzoin^ whose fra^ant blossoms in 
early spring are perfuming the air, and the Mystic Witch Hazel, 
whose golden fringes ai;e the last mementos of the dying epoch of 
annual vegetation. Nor are these fine native shrubs unrepresented 
by foreign co-«pecies, found capable of enduring our climate. To 
the botanist we scarcely know of a spot so interesting in the choice 
grouping of fine plants. We could wish that such efforts in pictur- 
esque gardening were more frequent. The winding paths amid the 
forest trees, beneath which are the more delicate or hardier flowers, 
which otherwise deny their presence to the pleasure ground, — the 
rude rock in whose crevices are growing the feathery fern, and on 
whose sides the perennial moss, — ^tbe delicious perfume of the Cle- 
thra, mingled with the odor of the Azalea' — the snowy or roseate 
corols of the Broad-leaved Laurel, and the superb heads of the Rho- 
dodendron Maximum, the northern Magnolia and its southern sister 
species — flower, shrub, tree, lawn, hill and dale, in happy unison, 
iron) the co-operation of Nature and Art — these we conceive to be 
^vorthy of attention in the cause of Horticultural pursuits, in a de- 
partment hitherto too much overlooked." 
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Art. I. General Notices, 

Haarlem Hyaeinthi. — In ordinary seasons these floral gems of 
spring are in their full glory in the Haarlem sale collections, between 
the 20th and 30th of April. They are usually grown in distinct beds 
according to their properties; they double or multiplicate by them- 
selves^ and so the early flowering and again the single of the finest 
bells, colors, shape. They are grown in a compost of fine white 
sand, rotted leaves of trees, fine peat earth, and a small proportion of 
thoroughly rotted cowdung; the whole intermixed ana reduced by 
being turned over repeatedly. 

Cdetua specibsus. — Bonpland's original plant of this beautiful suc- 
culent, made its first blossoms at the regal gardens of Malmaison in 
1811. 

Observations on a new principle of Fencings constructed by Mr. 
BrusCy formed acceding to tne laws of vegetable physiology, — 
The above is the imposing title of a mode of live fencing, or hedg- 
ing, lately used in England. Shrubs or trees are selected, at a cer- 
tam age, and planted '*in two directions, a foot from each other; one 
set, for example, pointing or sloping towards the north; the other 
set sloping towards the south." . At the point of crossing, the bark is 
removed from each, and, by a system of inarching or grafting by ap- 
proach, the entire row is made solid and firm. Fences of this nature 
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are to be found on the estate of Sir 'Thomas Neave, at Dugman 
Park, Essex, and forniied of ash. — CoU. 

Carbonic Acid Gas, on Plants, — According to Dr. Schleiden, of 
Berlin, the springs in the valley of Gottiogehj are very rich, in free 
carbonic acia; and in these, are found a most luxuriant vegetation, 
appearing several entire weeks earlier in spring, and continuing very 
much later in autumn, than at other places pf the same district. It is 
undoubtedly, the case, that the carbonic acid greatly promotes this 
precocity, and continued prolonged vigor. — ColT. 

Hybrid Ferns. — A. hybrid between Gymnogr&mpia calom^lanos, 
and G. chrysophvlla, to which Bory St. Vincent proposes to attach 
the name -of G. Mart^nstt, has been observed at the Botanical Gar- 
den of Louvain, by M. Martens. This gentleman conceives, that 
this hybridity is not uncommon in nature, he having received speci- 
mens of the same plant from Guadaloupe, through L'Herrainier, 
where it grows indigenous. He supposes several other ferns may be 
considered hybrids. — Coll. 

Preserving Potatoes. — Let potatoes be dug up on a fine day, 
when thoroughly ripe and dry, and let the haulm or straw be placed 
on the highest part of the 6eld or garden, on which the potatoes are 
to be heaped, and let the heap be covered with dry straw, haulm, or 
refuse hay; a trench should tnen be dug round it, and the heap cov- 
ered with fine earth thrown on the hay or straw, which ought to be 
thatched in such a manner that the droppings from the rain may fall 
into the trench. This mode must be preferable to pitting, which 
causes the dampness of the earth to rise, and, consequently, the pre- 
mature sprouting of the potatoes. 

The potatoes should also be placed in three or more heaps, in a 
field or garden, to prevent their over-heating, which would take 
place if they were all formed into one heap. 

Or, if the potatoes are to be preserved in a dry cellar or out-house, 
it should be considered that stone or wooden walls not exposed to 
the sun or fire attract and retain dampness ; and as moisture is trans- 
ferable into icicles by the action of irost, so it is necessary to place 
dry sand, winnowed chaff, turf mould, reed straw, or any other dry 
article, two feet thick, between the walls and the potatoes, and also, 
under the latter, should the floor be earthen or otherwise damp, and 
over the whole, as a protection from frost and dampness. 

It would also be proper to spread the dry saw-dust, or any other 
dry article, between layers of potatoes, to absorb the moisture, and 
to fill up all crevices in the doors and windows in the out-house, to 
ckuse the whole to be impervious to frost.- 

The experiment may then be made of dipping with a cabbage net, 
or small bag, a. few of those ripe and sound potatoes into boiling wa- 
ter for one minute only, to deprive them of their sprouting qualities, 
and to keep them in a dry place secure from frost, to ascertain how 
long they would continue in a sound state for table use. {Gard.Qaz,) 

Deleterious Adds in Soils. — Amongst the most extensive class 
of substances in chemical products, is that of the acids. These are 
given off in the decomposition of substances, for the benefit of the 
soil, and are easily detected by the chemist. They are distinguish- 
ed by the peculiar property of being sour, though they cannot al- 
ways be detected by applymg them to the tongue. They possess 
the property of changing vegetable blue colors to red. The sub- 
stance known to chemists as archil, or litmus, is applied either as 
a tincture ^ or on paper. The spread of chemical knowledge in the 
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country has lowered the prices of tedts, and what were sold a few 
je&ra since at exorbitant, prices, are now found at almost all shops 
10 tiie countr}^ whilst these, with the aid of a few domestic utensils, 
is all that is require<I for carrying on chemical inc|uiry. If this is not 
proc;urable, the test will be found by pouring boihng water over red 
cabbage, or even rubbing the rind of a radish over white paper. 
Gardeners or cultivators might often apply this knowledge to advan- 
tage. Some years since, a gardener in the neighborhood of London 
employed some sand to his heaths, when they all sickened and died. 
Although there was no suspicion of anv deleterious substances, « 
chemist, on analyzing it, found free acid. The effects might have 
been easily prevented b^ pouring boiling water previously over the 
sand, and then introducmg into it the stamed paper. A similar effect 
was produced in the use of a brown loam with carnations, by which 
the greater portion of the stock was destro3ied. There was no 
doubt but that, in this case, the acid was sulphuric acid, probably de- 
rived from the spot from which it was taken, from the slow drainage 
of an extensive portion of moor land, from the quantity of pyrites 
which it cootaiued. That this was the case was evident, as all the 
water iu the neighborhood was chalybeate, or in the state of sulphate 
of iron. — Gard. Gaz, 

Double Flowers not monstrosities, — ^The President of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Paris, Viscount Hericart de Thury, in his late 
address before that institution, has made some excellent remarks upon 
this subject. There are many botanists who disclaim at every double 
flower as a perversion of natui;e, and who pretend that nothing is 
beautiful beyond its single state: to all such we commend the follow- 
ing remarks. — Ed, 

"Let me express my surprise that any one can still persist in eon- 
eidering our admirable double flowers as so many irregularities or 
even monstrosities , as certain severe botanists express it. We re- 
ject the notion, and even the expre^ss^on. Such a aenomination pre- 
sents to the thought only the idea of hideous objects, givinsr birth to 
disagreeable ideas, little in accordance with the most lovely flowers in 
existence. For my own part, I cannot decide what expression I 
ought to use to any fserson who tells me that the most beautiful roses, 
the most brilliant pinks, the flnest camellias, are nothing but the 
freaks of' nature, because they are not the produce of primitive ori- 
gin. At all events, the doubling of flowers is not a modern discovery, 
and if it belongs not to nature herself— a question which it would be 
important to study and determine — it cannot be denied that the prac- 
tice mounts back to the moat distant periods, at least if we may 
judge by the history of the 'hundred-leaved rose'— * the rose daugh- 
ter of the spring,' according to Anacreon; — the rose 'consecrated to 
Venus and colored by her blood,' according to Aphtonius, or *the 
blood of the lovely Adonis,' if we credit Bion and Ovid — the rose, 
the queen of flowers, the most beauteous ornament of the sumptu- 
ous gardens of Babylon, and of all the nations of the most remote 
antiquity — the rose, in fine, whose origin is unknown, of which all 
the most favored countries of the East, the land of wonders and en- 
chantments, pretend to be the birth^pldce." — Id, 

Horticulturists not Florimaniaes. — Horticulture is then extendi 
«d every where, yet still there are some botanists, who, in iheir ex- 
treme and disdainful severity, aflect to confound us with the tulip- 
madmen of Holland in the last century — with those florimaniaes who 
did without eating or drinking, in order to increase the number of 
VOL. v.— NO. IV. 19 
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their anemones — who spent whole days in admiring the colors of tt 
ranunculus or the size of a hyacinth— 'who paid ten or twelve thou* 
sand francs for a sinj^Ie root — who indulged in a thousand follies of 
the same sort, so ruinous to their families, that the Dutch States 
were obliged to interfere to put a stbp to^this senseless traffic.^ A 
few such men may still exist, but such are not our horticulturists, 
those men who devote, themselves to the-scientific cultivation of plants 
and trees, who occupy themselves in naturalizing them and rendering 
them suited to the climate — to whom We are indebted for a crowd of 
useful discoveries — to whorh we owe those beautiful double flowers 
which form the ornament of our gardens — to whom we ' must ex- 
press our obligations for those delicious fruits, which are so man^ 
conquests or novel products. To become such horticulturbts, it i$ 
necessary to be acquainted with vegetable jihysiology — to apply the 
laws of chemistry and physics to the cultivation , of trees, plants and 
flowers — to be a botanist — to be, in fact, a persevering and indefatiga- 
ble observer; for all the success of the business of florists, and of fhe 
science of horticulture, depends essentially on the exact knowledge 
of the period of developments in vegetation in coming into leafy %n 
coming into bloom, and in the maturity of seeds and fruils. Horti- 
culture, then, is not the madness of the last century, but a science of 
deep observation and constant attention. The course which horti- 
culturists should follow in their labors, has been pointed out to them 
bv the greatest botanists, and it is after the precepts of Linnaeus, of 
Key, of Alanson, of Dumabel, of Jussieu, of De Candolle, of Bosc, 
of Richard, of Thouin, of Mirbel, of Lindley, of Loudon, and oth- 
ers, that the horticulturists execute their works — that they make their 
observations — that they try their experiments — and that each, accord- 
ing to his particular leaning, arrives a( his object. One naturalizes 
foreign vegetables; another directs the blooming to his wishes, either 
by advancing it, retaining it, or retarding it, according to the weath- 
er, the circumstances which present themselves, or the fetes which he 
ought to furnish: one, again, busies himself in doubling flowers, and 
another in varying their tints; another ameliorates fruits, and creates 
new varieties, whilst his neighbor converts savage or bitter plants 
into noutishing vegetables or savory roots. Such are the labors of 
our horticulturists, which, day by day, present us with results of such 
great importance. — {Extract from the Address ofHerieart de Thury,} 
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ENGLAND. 



The Assam Tea. — Our readers probably recollect our notice some 
time since, that the East India Company's collectors had discovered 
the tea plant growing in Upper Assam, and that it was confidently 
anticipated that the company would succeed in manufacturing the 
tea. This they have succeeded in doing, and a quantity of it has 
been sent to London, the first public sale of which we find noticed 
in the Gardeners* Gazette, in January last, as follows: — 

*^fHtstpubUe sale of Assam 2Va. — The Commercial Sale Room in 
Idincing-iane, where the public tea sales are heldj was crowdecl at 



toil} the hour of the sale, this morniiif , in cooflequence of its being 
known that the whole of the Honorable Company's recent importa«> 
tion of le^d from their territories in Upper Assam, India, were to be 
sold. Mr. Thompson was the tea-broker selected by the Company 
to offer these teas for sale« They consisted of three lots of Assam 
Souchong, and five lots of Assam Pekpe. On oflering the first lot, 
which was Souchong, Mr. Thompson announced that each lot would 
be* sold, without the least reservation, to the highest bidder. We 
never before witnessed such excitement as prevailed when the first 
lot was. competed for. The first bid was 5s. per lb.;. a second bid 
was made of 10s. per lb. AAer much competition^ it was knocked 
down for. 31s. per lb., the purchaser being Captain Pidding, the pro- 
prietor of the 'Howqna's Mixture' tea. The second lot of Sou* 
chonff was bousht for the same person for 20s. per lb. The third 
and last lot of. Souchong sold -for 16s. per lb., Captain Pidding 
being the buyer. The first lot of Assam Pekoe sold for 84s. per lb. 
The second, third, and fourth lots of Assam Pekoe fetched the re- 
spective prices of 35s., 27s. 6d., and '^Ss. 6d. per lb., and was also 
purchased like the previous lots tor Capt. Pidding. For the last lot of 
Pekoe most exciting competition took place. It was at last knocked 
down at the extraordinary hiffh price of 34s. per lb. Captain Pid- 
ding was also the purchaser of this, and has thereby become the solo 
proprietor of the 'Assam' as well as the 'Howqua's Mixture' tea. 
The general opinion of the collected tea-brokers and dealers, with 
whom the room was crowded, was, that the Assam tea is not only 
valuable as a curiosity, but that the tea itself is of very superior 
quality^ being of a pleasant flavor, and of such strength, that some 
asserted the fifth water from it was as strong as the first. , Captain 
Pidding intends to allow small parcels of it to be sold out at prime 
cost. If this tea proves as good as that from China., we shall be en- 
abled to employ nundreds of thousands of our own colonists in our 
Indian territory, instead of depending on the Chinese; and the con- 
stant intercourse and increased number of persons employed in our 
own immediate interests, will greatly strengthen our hold on the 
British territories in the East. Captain Pidding has asserted that 
nobody shall have more than a single ounce packet, which will ena- 
ble the greater number to taste and give opinions on the quality of 
the article."— Gflrrf. Gax. ^ 

Beauttftd Devicfis of Flowers, — At the Chelmsford and Essex 
Floral and Horticultural Society, in September last, a device was ex- 
hibited, which consisted of a parpet of flowers, imbedded in moss, of 
various fanciful devices, eontainuig every flower at that time in blos- 
som in the stove, green-house or open air. Another carpet, thirty- 
six feet in length, studded with different flowers and fringed with a 
border of globe fuscbias, was also exhibited. — Gard. Gaz, 
, The Mangel Wurtzel Fotaio.r—We have had exhibited to us a 
ine specimen of this species of potato, grown on Lord Ormonde's 
estate, at Garryricken, by Mr. M'Eoery. We understand one hun- 
dred and sixty-ei^ht of them, weighing eight stone and a half, were 
grown by him this season, from two potatos, cut into thirty-three 
seeds, and sowed a foot and a half asunder, in drills three feet apart. 
They were in all other respects treated like an ordinary drilled potato 
crop. Many of them attained an' enormous size, and the smallest was 
equal to that ^f a large potato of the usual kinds. The produce rated 
at more than two hundred barrels the Irish acre. From its great fe-' 
caodity^ )he eese with which it is grown, and the little liialulity ih«ve 
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»to failure of the crop, this root is likely to become a valuable addition 
m the greoD-cropping pystem. — Kilkenny Moderator, [Thfe Mangel 
Wurtzel Potato, is, as we have before observed, notbiog more than the 
Rohan^ under another name. — Ed,] 

FRANCE. 

JlccUmatation of Plants by succeeding generations not effected 
without hybridization with hardy speties or varieties, — M. Sou- 
lange Bodin, Secretary, of the Pans Horticultural Society, in an ad- 
dress read before the society, in June last, advocates the doctrine, 
that plants, not naturally hardy, cannot be made so by means of repro- 
duction from the seed, and adduces ^an instance of this in the Bengal 
Rose :-^ 

••What shrub," he says, "h^as been more handled and worked on 
by the hand of man, and, I may add, by M. Vibert himself, than the 
Bengal Rose? Fifiy years of seed, coming from an infinite number 
of varieties, have given birth to thousands of individuals: all these 
different generations have passed under the eyes of M. Vibert — have 
passed through his hands, and never has he perceived, in favor of 
the species becoming quite at home in the climate, apy perceptible 
pros^ress. A proof, unhappily too convincing, has been given in sup- 
port of this opinion during the last two winters. In the first, a few 
degrees of frost destroyed in a few days a vast humber of Bengals. 
The wood perished as far as the graft, or on a level with the ground, 
almost all the sleeping eyes disappeared, and the young graAs left 
not the slightest hope. If the hybrids of the Bengal resisted, it is be- 
cause the impregnating power which acted on the reproducing germes 
had destroyed, in the new produce, the character of th^ir Indian type, 
and had assimilated them to our native rose trees. Camellias, which 
hare many points in common with the tea-plant, have also refused 
to yield to our plans of seed, by means of making them used to the 
climate; and more than two hundred varieties, which they have fur- 
nished during the last five and twenty years from their seed scientifi- 
cally impregnated, have not offered in their mode of vegetation any 
change which could lead us to suppose that their natural organiza- 
tion has heen modified. Hitherto, therefore, the mdi^ing plants auite 
at home in a new climate, is nothing more than an expression wnich 
hope has created, without any real value being attached to it. But 
M^ Poiteau has re-animated our courage by remarking, that if, in the 
real acceptation of the ^ord, pure acclimation is nothing better than 
illusory, yet incomplete acclimation, such as I have just described, 
can offer most valuable resources in the cultivation of our gardens." 
'^Gard, Gaz, 

The tpunks of the Mbrus multieaiUiSt in France, have undergone in 
each of the last winters a fall of temperature estimated at 18°. — M. 
Soulange Bodin, in his address above alluded to, makes this remark, 
and adds,-^ 

"Winter assumes each year^ in our countiy) appearances which 
deceive all the expectations of the agriculturist. It does not come to 
4ia, as it does in the northern regions, enveloped in a thick mantle of 
«aow, which is extended from the period of autumn over the tender 
plants, and not withdrawn until spring; and its severe and repeated 
lessons have given us proof of the precautions which the cuhivation 
of the mulberry tree, called m«lticaule, demands in this country. Me- 
teorologists have proved that the trunks of these greftt shrubs have 
undergone, in each of the last winters, a fall of temperature estimat- 
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ed at eighteen degrees. ^But,' remarka M. Poiteau, *if a vast quanti* 
ty of wheat perished in 1740, no person will, from that circumstance, 
draw the conclusion that we should give up the cultivation of wheat 
altogether. Thus we must act respecting this kind of mulberry tree. 
It has a mode of development peculiar ^o itself, and its property of 
sending forth shoots from the stock is probably an indication that it 
would prefer to be cultivated rather as a tough-lived plant, than as a 
tree of high trunk.' He proposes, in consequence, to treat it fia we 
treat the stocks of the quince tree, by turning them down every vear 
in November, nnd by banking the stock in order to preserve them 
from the heavy frosts and the' false thaws, which are more to be fear- 
ed than a continued frost, no matter, how severe. It is certain that 
we ought not to give up, without great hesitation, the advantages 
which MM. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Villa de Montpascal, and 
many other impartial men, have perceived in the muhicaule mulber- 
ry. However we may succeed, we cannot but recommend to our 
cultivators to propagate, as abundantly as they can, the best varie- 
ties of the white mulberry; and, to assist them in their labors, we 
have to metition the mode of proceeding of M. Cante, who thinks it 
best to give the form of an inverted T to the incision of the graft out 
these trees. M. Vilmorin has declared to us, that he has proved the- 
great advantages, which are to be derived from this plan. M. Cante 
is gardener of the domain of Mivoy^, where the Marquis Amek>t de 
Chaillou has made considerable plantations of mulberry trees, in- 
tended to furnish food to a large nursery of silkworms, whick be has 
just erected." — Gard. Gaz, 

Value of Plants displayed at the Anniversary Meeting cfthe Parif 
Horticultural Society in June, — One of the best horticulturists pro- 
nounced th^ plants-exhibited) to be worth more than 400,000'fraaos, 
(♦75,000!) (JFZor/. Journal) 
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\ 

Blue Ctimellias. -^There is a great desire, with many Cultivators^ 
to possess blue colors of peculiar tribes of flowers; for instance,the dah- 
lia, tulip, rose, camellia, Sec. But all attempts to produce any near 
approach to that color have failed. Within a few days, how- 
ever, we have understood that the Messrs. Oddeaux &. Co., '* Florists 
and Nurserymen from Versailles, near Paris," who have lately arrived 
in Boston, have, among the many rare and curious plants which they 
possess, a bide Camellia!! also, that they offer it for sale at the very 
moderate price of $100. The Messrs. Oddeaux have, we have also 
learnty agreed to guarantee it to be blue, or no pay will be received! 
They have, also, many other equaUy desirable new things; ^mong 
others, a «i:aWcf variety of Gardenia ndrida! and a white AmsLvyWis 
fprmosissima] likewise,the a?j9ine dahlia,the roots of which are so har- 
dy as to live through our winters unharmed ! together with ;nany more 
equally valuable things. 

Many of our readers probably recollect the Messrs. Felix Pr^rcs 
ic Co., " floristisj from St. Cloud near Paris," who arrived in Boston 
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■one years ago, with ft full aosortaient of plants, surpassing, bjthefr 

descriptions, any thing beforiB seen, and which they sold readily to the 
delighted amateurs around the city, who fancied they had at last re- 
alized all that their fsncy had conjured up, — blue tuberoses— pinks 
two feet in dmmeter — ^blue, green,ahd violet roses, — ^yellow piebnies, — 
plants which flowered t^o or three yeans in succession, and other 
equally marvellous rarities! But, alas! their golden dreams faded as 
the contents of the packets became exhausted, and then, in the placoi 
of all their cherished plants, came nothing but the most miserable 
trash which had been banished from cultivation. 

Such a lesson we should imagine would be sufficient to pUt every 
one on their guard, and prevent their bein§ completely duped again. 
But there are some who fancy that nothing is too ridiculous to believe, 
and who are willing purchasers. Messrs. Oddeaux &.C0., may have 
a brilliant selection of plants; and may, indeed, possess that rare ob- 
ject, a blue camellia. But it seems to us a great sacrifice of time and 
money to bring a plant so far which, at home, would command more 
than the whole collection of plants is wprth, were it valued at a 
thousand dollars. We trust that gentlemen, as well as amateurs, will 
be cautious in their purchases of such mar^^ellous productions, and we 
deem it our duty to put every one on their guard, that such barefaced 
imposition may -be exposed.*-£c^. 

Large single Camellia. — In the garden of Col. Lucas, of South 
Carolina, there is now growing, in the open air, a very remarkable 
specimen of the single camellia,, undoubtedly of much greater pro- 
portions than any other in the United States. The standing com- 
mittee of the Horticultural Society of Charleston, in making their 
last annual report, have appended the dimensions of the tree, with 
a view to test the accuracy of the opinion, that there is no other in 
the country that will bear a comparison in size. The dimensions 
are as follows: — 

Ft. In* 
Largest diameter of die tFunk, at the surface of the groand, . • • 1 

Circumference at do., 2 Hi 

CircnmfereDce, nine inches from, the sorface of the ground, ivfaere the 

branches commence, • • 2 9^ 

At three feet from the surface of the ground, it divides into eight U'anches, 

six of which, in the aggregate, measure in circumference, . • 5 6 
The largest of these branches is sixteen inches in circumference, and two 

otheni fifteen inches each, the aggregate . . . • . • 3 10 
The largest diameter of the tree, measuring to the extremity of the. branch- 
es and leaves, is . . . • • • • . • • 16 6 

The smallest diameter, afi above, 15 

The circumference, 49 8 

The height, . « 16 141 

We doubt whether there is such a large specimen m England, or, 
indeed, out of its native country. The climate of South Carolina 
is peculiarly adapted to its growth, and the mildness of the winters 
is such as not to endanger it, after it acquires a growth of a year or 
two. Mr. A. Gordon, botanical Collector, in the Gardener^s Mag" 
'Czine, (Vol. FII,) mentions a very large camellia as growing in the 
earden of Mr. Noisette; and, probably, this is the same plant which 
£e alluded to. If the double and 6ne varieties of the camellia shonid 
prove as hardy as the single, and can be as successfully cultivated, 
they nrnst add greatly to the splendor of the flower garden. — Ed. 

The Aerides, or Tropical £|>t)>Ay/6«.—- Various plans seem netses- 
«ary to the successful cultivation and flowering of these compara- 
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tirelj new and raire treasures of Flora,^ It appears generally nnder- 
stoody that different species require a difference in the mode of treat- 
ment. iGpid^ndrum does very well wrapped in moss, (Sphagnum, 
Uypnum,) or the like. We baye seen it flower attached to a dry 
limb, on which it naturally grew. A fine species, falling under our 
notice, once made a good spike of blossoms, grown in sphagnum, in 
a small flower-pot. . In this instance it clasped the rim of the pot 
with its fibres, mstead of striking them downwards. - In some of the 
collections in France, trunks of decayed trees have actually been 
planted within the bouses appropriated to their culture, and species 
of Vanilhy Dendr6bium, tropical cymbidiums attached to them. 
Inserting the fibres under the bark, or by wrapping a little moss about 
them, they have done well, and flowered abundantly. We antici- 
pate much satisfaction in the future inflorescence of several very fine 
4^pecies of West India epiphytes, brought home by Hon. John Lowell, 
and on which he is now institutihff some experiments. An entire col- 
lection of these vegetable wonders, properly grown, how supejb ! 
We presume that more than .a dozen distinct species may be round 
in the collections of amateurs in this neighborhood, and we hope that 
they will be still more numerous.— F/o«. 

Camillia, jap6nica var. Baltimbreti. — If it is agreeable, I will give 
you a description of a seedling Camellia, raised by Mr. Zebulon 
W'aters^ of Baltimore, now in flower. The flower is very large, of 
the most delicate white, with a slight stripe of dark red, and also 
shewing the same of a light blush, quite distinct from each other; 
43ome of the petals have only one or two of those stripes, which 
makes it very distinct from any other variety which has come under 
my notice; also the petals are very large, in character of the variega- 
ted, but cup-shaped, till fully expanded; it then becomes c^uite revo- 
lute, which shows the prominent petals beautiful with the slight tinges 
on them; it is not the character of the flower as to being double, but 
the bold appearance it assumes when in bloom. It is moreover one 
of the freest bloomers, seldom ever losing a bud. It is called Baltic 
fnbreei. — Violas Baltimore , Jan, 1839. 

Boston Botanic Garden, — This garden is now open to the public 
for exhibition — price of admission, twelve and a half cents. We un- 
derstand that the encouragement, thus far, has fully realized the ex- 
pectations of the proprietors. The arrangement of the house, which 
IS well adapted to the purposes of exhibition, and themode of heating 
the structure, which is said to be one of the best constructed in the 
vicinity, we shall notice in a future number. Mr. Wilder'a plants 
appear to good advantage, and, under the care of Mr. Donald, who 
has the management of the collection, present a vigorous and healthy 
aspect. An aviary is connected with the conservatory, and '^birds in- 
oumerable" caroling their sweet notes, lend an enchantment to the 
whole scene. On the whole, we think much good will arise from the 
establishment of such a place, and it will, no doubt, become a place 
of fashionable resort to the inhabitants of the city; the stranger will 
also find it an agreeable place to beguile away a leisure hour. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Gray for his zeal, which has alone enabled htm to 
carry his project successfullv through. — Ed, 

fristt^ria Uon$equi^nR,'^i^h\s most splendid climbing plant, which 
we have repeatedly urged upon the notice of our readers, is now 
flowering in great profusion at Mr. Cushing's, Belmont Place. The 
flhoots are trained to the rafters of the conservatory, and the depfnd- 
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ing tresses of flowers are^man]^ of them, nearly a foot long; the Tv^hole 
forming a most magnificent display. It is only two years since this 

Slant was set ^out, at which time it was only two or three feet 
igh: some of the shoots now reach nearly to the top of the house. 
At Mn Pratt'a, another plant is now hloomirig, hnt not in such splen- 
dor as that at Mr. Cushlng's. We again conimend this plant to the 
notice of every person who possesses a green-house, as one of the 
most truly ornamental objects which can be planted. — Ed. 

tijand' Glasses for sinking Cuttings, or protecting Plants^ — Our 
correspondent, Mr. John Clark, No. 104, Court Street, Boston, has 
shown us a hand-glass, which he has lately made, and which i» most 
excellently adapted to these purposes. The glasses are about a foot 
and a half square, and will contain a great number of cutl;ings. For 
striking cuttings, piping pinks or pan'sies, and for protecting early cu- 
(^umbers, it is one ofthe best things which could be used* They may 
be seen at Mr. Clark's shop, in Court Street, or at the seed store of 
Hovey & Co., Merchant's Row. — Ed, 

Splendid collection of hot^house and Green-house Plants far sale, 
— Our readers will perceive, by pur advertising sheet, that the splendid 
collection of plants belonging to J. B. Smith, Esq. of Philadelphia, is to 
be sold nt public auction, the latter part of May, or early in June, unless 
previously disposed of at private sale. The collection is particcrlarly 
rich in palms, many of which are of very large size. There are also 
many large and fine lemon and orange trees, and one of the best col- 
lections of camellias in the country, including a large number of seed- 
lings, a few only of Which have yet flowered. The cactuses are like- 
wise nilmerOus, and fine specimens. A reference to our notes upon 
Mr Smith's place will show what are the more notable species and va- 
rieties in the collection. We should hope some gentleman would buy 
the whole, as tliey are too valuable to be scattered over the country, and 
perhaps lost. All the plants are in the most vigorous health. — Ed, 

A double Azalea. — At the last anniversary of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Charleston, a silver medal was awarded to Mr. Strobel, for a 
double azalea, an indigenous variety, taken from the forests in the vicin- 
ity of Charleston. It was pronounced very beautiful by the.jcommittee* 
{South. Ag.) 
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Errata,— Jn our last, page 88, first line, for ^recommended ^^^ read 
*^iecommend." Page 111, fifleen lines from the top, forf^prwmng','* 
read "prese^ing." 

Horticulture in Mobile, Alab, — From a perusal ofthe second num- 
ber of your Magazine, which has been received, I perceive you occa- 
sionally notice the progress of old, and the formation of new nurse- 
ries; and perceiving little or no notice of any thing ofthe s6rt further 
south from you than Charleston, I take the liberty of giving you a 
slight sketch of the establishment I now h^ve, (all of which has been 
recently erected by J, W. Tisdale, Esq., my patron and supporter,) 
under the supposition that the information will not be without inter- 
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est to yoa. The green-house, which was erected vefy late this liast 
fall, is forty feet long, eighteen feet deep, aiid seventeen feet high m 
the back. Three years' experience in the south has cbnvinced me 
that a low or narrow house will not succeed; first, from the circum- 
stance that plants of vigorous growth, when well attended to here, 
during the summer, groW as much as a plant of the same sort would 
grow in the north in three, or perhaps five summers. Last April I had 
a plaht of .^ckcia dealbkta, about six or seven in/ches high; the same 
plant is now twelve feet high, and beautifully formed: a Eugenia 
tiiyrtif6lia, about two feet high, at the same time. It is now between 
five and six feet high, with a beautifully formed head, about three and 
a half feet in diameter; other plants of a strong habit grow in the 
same way. Secondly, a low and narrow house is too much exposed 
to the intense rays of the spring sun for the benefit of the plants. 
My propagating house is twenty-four feet long; I have also conside- 
rable hot-bed frames. My stock of plants, considering the very short 
time since I commenced th^ business, 1 think is pretty good, i have 
about fifty varieties of camellia, (having imported some from Eng- 
land,) about forty varieties of pelargoniums, seventy varieties of 
roses, eighteen or twenty varieties of cactus^s, a few rhododendron?, 
and eight varieties of Azklea indica, three or four ericas, a small col- 
lection of choice hdt-house plants, and a splendid collection of dah- 
lias; and { am happy to be enabled to aay, that the encouragement 
I have already received from purchasers is very promising; and I am 
glad to be enabled to state, that the taste for flowers and flower gar- 
dens is very fast increasing here. I ani ali^o contemplating the erec- 
tion of a house for camellias, and some few other genera of pladts.— 
Yours, truly, Gilbert R. Rottoh, Mobile, March 5, 1839. 

' [Mr. Rottoh will acicept our thanks for the information cotitained in 
tbe above, and we hope he will give us further information upon the 
state of gardening, in the vicinity of Mobile, for our retrospective arti- 
cle for our next volume; we hope, also, that he maybe induced to 
send us some communications upon the treatment of plants in the 
southern states, that our readers, many of whom reside there, mav be 
beueflted by the experience of such cultivators as Mr. Rotton. The 
management is materially diflerent in the southern and northern states; 
and amateur gentlemen would, no doubt, be happy to have the opinion 
of practical men, who reside among them, upon the growth of plants. — 
Ed.} 



I 



Art. V. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 

The stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Sociiety wad 
held, on the evening of the 19th inst. The President in the chair. 

l*he committee on plants and powers repotted, that they had visit- 
ed the diflerent green-houses and hot-houses in the city and vicinity, 
and had awarded unanimously the premium of ten dollars to William 
Chalmers, Jr., gardener to George Pepper, Esq., for the best or- 
dered and conducted green-house ; they likewise recommended, thdt 
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one of the Society's premium certificates be given him, attested bj the 
President and Secretary. 

They likewise awarded the premium for the ten best varieties of 
camellias, toGeorire Penper^Es^q., he having exhibited Camellia Lan- 
dr^thn, C. myrtifdiia, Cf. .fimbrikta, C. Lady Hume's Blush, C. im- 
brickta, C. alba pl^no, C. conchifidra, C. i'ompd/iiaj.C. variegkta, 
and speci6sa. 

The premium, for the best seedling camellia, (C. Perciv&ht,) was 
awarded to Mrs. Hibbert ; the color a beautiful rose, with a toleralily 
well formed bold petal. The plant was not above eight inches hi^h, 
and growing ; and, although not a first-rnte compact ^ower, it will 
still be a valuable acquisition, when well grown. Mrs. Hibbert had 
four others, tolerably good. ' 

The premium, for the best bouquet, was given to John Sherwood, 
Laurel Hill. 

The premium, for the best display of ()rants, iri pots, was awarded 
to Robert Bu'iM, who exhibited, Cam^lU'a VVdodsn, C. fl6rida, 1^'pac- 
ris palud6.sa, Pelars;6nium Lord Denman, Gem, Purpilrea coerOlea, 
Comptonf(^na,Cice]ia, Urhana, Admiral Napier, Orantianum, Man of 
Ross; jBrica puh^scens mii)or, E^ rCkbiila, K. j^inea, E,, canalicul^ta, 
jE. reg^rminans; Ferhdna &lba, Vt intermedia, V, iiicisa, F.Eyrecinfl, 
V, Tweedie(iaa,and F. T. grandifldra; Azklea indica ^legans, Grilling- 
hkmiiy A. magnifl6ra, (a new seedlin>,) A. phoenica, A. k\ba, A. 
hybrida, and A. sinensis; Pimel^a hispida, JRhodod^ndron, arb6reum 
hybridum, Ixdra r6sea, 4'Uph6rbta spl^ndens, Di6sma capit^ta, 
PultensB^a c^aphnoides, and Daphne neapolitana. 

An honorary premiumjivas awarded to Andrew Dryburgh, for the 
next best display of plants, in pots, he having exhibited Azalea in- 
dica, A. purpOlrea, A. phnenicea, Amarylh's Johns6nu\ A. vittkta, var. 
cineraria cru^nta, C. lin^ta, Collins6nta blcolor, Primula, double 
white and lilac, violas of various kinds, Metrosiddros floribtindus, 
GnaphMium grandifldra, C^reus Jenkins6nn, Euph6rhia spl^ndens, 
Coronilla glauca, Ferb^na Tweedie<ina, F. incisa, JRhodod^ndron 
p6nticum, £rica andromedifldra. Pelargonium Queen of Scots, Sir 
William Wallace, Mahdrntaadorata, J^rum crinitum, jR6sa Russell- 
idnunif B. blush perpetual, R. indica multifldra,. Grand perpetual 
and sanguiuea; Camellia spl^ndens, C. conspicua, C. fimbrikta, C. 
Landr^thu, C. imbricAta, G. King ot the Netherlands, C. fulgens, C. 
myrtifdiia, Ch^ndlere, C. Fompbnia, and a CkWa aethidpica. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium for the most 
interesting display of vegetables, to Mr. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. 
Stot, who exhibited two dozen mushrooms, oak-leaved lettuce, six 
cucumbers, radishes, and parsley. 

The Committee on Fruit awarded the premium to Hugh Hatch, 
Camden, N. J., for the best display of fruit ; he having exhibited 
some fine apples. 

Robert Kilvington exhibited, £rica urceolkris, E, nigrita, E. im- 
brickta, E, reg^rminans, Gardoquia Hook^rtt, Azalea phoenicia, A. 
i>edif5lia, Mah^rnta odorkta, Pittdsporum. undulktum, P. Tobtra, 
L6tus jacobse^a, Blumenb4chia insignis, Cheri4uthus Chelri pUna, 
Ferb^na Tweediee^Tia, and a very superior neiv seedling, the largest 
flower I have seen; Udbus rosaf61ius, H6ya carndsa, Roses, Yellow 
Tea, Blush Tea^ Thea golconda, R, Smithit, Pelargonium C6plea 
Seckle<^nt/m, and two fine seedlings ; Eupat6rmm frkgrans, Gna-, 
ph^lium adreum, Cinerkria crudnta, C. mdllis, a fine display of hya- 
einths, polyanthuses, n^rlumsi tulips, pansies^ &c. &rC., with the fol- 
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lowing fine native plants, viz: Pulmon^ria virgfnica, ^Sazlfraga ep. 
Houdt6nta coenllea, i>raba v^rna, tidrkbia coronopifi51ia, Corydklia 
cuculiata, ^Sendcio adrea, Clayt6nia virglnica, and Opbioglossum 
vulsrkium. 

William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stpt, exhibited, Burch^lla 
cap^nsis, AniarylU'« Johns6nu, Beffd'nia arj^yrostii^ma, Lechenatiltta 
form6sa, Azklea indica hybrida, PoTygala oppositif61ia, i^xia tricolor, 
Cineraria purpilrea, IHicium floridknum, Cyclamen p^rsicum, Pelar- 
sdnium Fair Helen, Primula sinensis, P. double red, Petunias, Lady 
Slippers, Camellias, of various kinds, Yellow Tea rose and migno- 
nette, &c. 

William Chalmers, Jr., sardener to George Pepper, Esq., exhib- 
ited, Azalea Phoenicia, A. Slba, A. purpCkrea fidre pli^po, Ixdro coc- 
cinea, Melastoma hetromilU, Justicta calatrix, Lantkna rout&bilis, 
£uph6rl)ta spl^ndens, Ferb^na incisa, V. Tweedie^na, Rbsa. Smithn, 
Yellow Tea, Blush Tea, White Tea, Heliotr6pium peruvianum, 
Catii^Ura Pceoni^ora, and C. cirnea. 

Mrs. Hibbert exhibited Camellia fiilgens, C. jRdsa sinensis, C. La- 
dy Hume's Blush, C. conchill6ra, C. Ooussonta, C. w^rratah, C. Gre- 
ville's Red, C. Fldyn, C. Pompbnia; Seedlings— C. Hel^nti, C. En- 
terprije,and C. PriciV^na; Lantkna mut4bilis,Calla8Bthi6pica,Mah^ra- 
ia odor^ta. Cineraria amelloides, Ferb^na Tweedie^^na, Erica |7inea. 

John Sherwood exhibited. Camellia King of the Netherlands, 
C. fimbrikca, C. imbrickta, C. Fairl^a, C. elkta, C. variegkta, C. myr- 
tifdlia, C. w&rratah, C. Sasdnqua r6sea, i>4phne cnedrum, and a seed- 
ling camellia. 

Alexander Parkeir exhibited various kindji of camellias, cac- 
tuses, &c. - 

Mr. Reilly, gardener to Pierce Bqtler, Esq., exhibited some very 
superior lettuces^ radishes, and a head of cauliflower. 

Archibald Ritchie, gardener to Joshua Longstreth, exhibited some 
fine lettuce, radishes of different kinds^ parsnips, beets, &c. 

The Society^s room never before exhibited so much splendor, as it 
did that evening ; it being literally filled with large and, fine speci- 
Dfiens of various kind of plants, tastefully arranged, loaded with a 
profusion of flowers of every hue and tint imaginable. The azaleas 
and camellias were in a fine healthy state, and had a most pleasing 
effect. The E'pacris pallud6sa is a beautiful plant, the' flower sweet 
scented, and will be a great acquisition to the amateur. 

The vegetables were of the first quality, and does great credit to 
the growers. — Yours, G, Watson, 



Art. VI. Massachusetts HorticuUural Society. 

Saturday y March 2rf, 1S39,— Exhibited! Fruits: From B. V. 
French, Royal, Mela carla, Bourassa, and Fearn's pippin apples, 
also. King's' Bonchrdtien pear, an old variety^ introduced bv the late 
Hon. Rufus King, of which the name was lost. From R. Manning, 
Danvers winter sweet, Pennock's red winter, and a kind of apple, re- 
ceived from France, unknown. .From Judge Heard, a basket of 
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hADdsome red apples, with somewhat the appearance of the Spitzem- 
bere, but unknown to the committee. 

Moich^d, — Exhibited. Flowers: From S. Sweetser, Bhodod^n- 
droD, arb6reum hybrkium, and pallidum. From J. H. Gardener, a 
p)ant of theyellow Noisette rose, in bloom. 

yruits:— ^From J- M. Ives, Salem, Carthoi^se or Gilpin. Bullock's 
Pippin or Sheep-nose, Wellington, Swaar, and Michael Henry pip- 
pin apples. From B. Bussey^ St. Germain pears, in fine preserva- 
tion. From Job Sumner, Roxbury, apples, names unknown.] 

The Qommittee on Flowers, through their xChairman, reported 
that the following premiums be offered for the year 1839. 

Flowers. 

Hyacinths, — For the best display, $5.00. 

Geraniums, — For the best display, twelve varieties in pots, $10.00. 
For the second best display, twelve varieties, $5.00. For the best 
seedling, $3.00. 

Tulips, — For the best twelve varieties, $10.00. For the second 
best twelve varieties, $5.00. 

Violas, — For the best display, $5.00. For the second best display, 
$Q.OO. For the best seedling, $3.00. 

Pinks, — For the best, display, 5.00. For the best six varieties, 
$3.00. For the best seedling, $3.00. 

Carnations, — For the best display, $5.00. For the best six varie- 
ties, $3.00. For the best seedling, 3.00. 

Roses, — For the best display of flowers, $10.00. For the best 
twenty-four hardy varieties, $5.00. For the best twelve hardy varie- 
ties, 3.00. For the best twelve Chinese and other tender varieties, 
$5.00. 

Dahlias. — 1st prize, best display, $10.00; Sd prize, best display, 
$6.00. 1st prize,, best twenty-four varieties, $8.00; 3d. prize, best 
twenty-four varieties, 5.00. 1st prize, best sixteen varieties, $6.00; 
2d prize, best sixteen varieties, $4.00. 1st prize, best eight varieties, 
$5.00; 2d prize, best eight varieties, $2.00. 1st prize, best seedling, 
$3.00. 2d prize, best seedling, $2.00. 

Camellias, — For the best seedling, $10.00. ' 

Heaths, — For the best six varieties in pots, $10.00. 

The committee will also award discretionary premiums, for any 
remarkable production. 

Messrs. Haggerton & Sweetser, who were appointed a sub^som- 
mittee, at a previous meeting of the flower committee, to adopt reg- 
ulations, to be observed on presenting shrul)8,plants and flowers, for 
premiums, offered by the Horticultural Society, reported as follows: 

First. — No shrub, plant or flower shall be displayed in but one 
stand for a premium, and the same shall not be eligible to but 
one prize. 

Second, — All shrubs, plants and flowers so displayed, shall be la- 
belled and numbered^ and a duplicate of such label shall also be 
handed to the florWer committee as soon as the said shrubs, plants 
and flowers are arranged in the hall for exhibition; in order that the 
committee may have time to examine the same and decide upon their 
merits for prices. 

The following propbsal of a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, was r^d and referred to the flower committee, who 
were directed to make, a report at the next meeting. 
, « To encourage the cultivation of the flowering plants of New 
England, a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society of- 
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fera the following pre9uums, to be awarded by the 'Committee oa 
Flowers,' on cbadition that the Society offer aa equal amount. 

For the year 1839. 
For the best exhibition durinj;^ the season, at their HaU, of the na* 
tiv» plants of Neiv England, wherever growny-^ 
A first premium of five dollars. 
A second do. of five dollars. 
A third do, of five dollars. 

For the year 1840. 
For the best exhibition durinsr the season, at the Hall, of t;he na- 
tive plants of New England, cultivated by the competitors , — ' 
A first premium of ten dollars. 
A second do. of five dollars. 
A third do. of five dollars. 

i A first premium of fifteen dollars. 
For the year 1841. < A second do. of ten dollars. 

( A third do. of fiv^ dollars, 
i A first premium of twenty dollars. 
For the year 1843. < A second do. of ten dollars. 

( A third do. of five dojlars. 
C A first premium of tweqty-five dollars. 
For the year 1843. < A second do. of fifteen dollai:s* 

( A third do of ten dollars. 
As competition with the long established Botanic Garden, at Cam^ 
bridge, would be hopehsss, it is excluded. A gratuity, such aa his 
exhibition of plants may merit, might still be allowed by the Society, 
to its skilful garde nei^. 

The coliectioh, also, of the donor, which, perhaps, is among the 
next best, will be excluded. 

Although to many cultivators the pecuniary rew:ard will be, qq in- 
ducement, others may cojisider it an object, aa refunding, in some 
measure, the cost) and who also will, if successful) be more than rer 
paid by the propagation and sale of their plants. 

It is expected the Committee will distribute the premiums, in whole 
or in parti as they deem just — or withhold them altogether, should 
this attempt fail to bring into cultivation 'native plants^' the prid^ of 
our woods and meadows, — so.justly valued abroad, and so long neg- 
lected at home." 

March SOth^'-Exhifnted. Flowers :— from S. Walker, two seed- 
ling pansies, of ^reat merit: one of these Mr. Walker has named 
Louisa; it is considered one of the best Mr. Walker has yet raised^ 
Vegetables: — From J. L. I^. F. Warren, fine radishes. 
The following buainess was transacted at this meeting. 
Mr Walker, from the Flower Committee, to whom, was referred 
the subject of the proposal, from a member of the Society, read at 
thQ last meetings reported, that the liberal premiums offered by^ 
Thos. Lee, Esq., ought to be complied with: and the report was 
accepted. 

We are happy to record this vote of the Society, upon this subject. 
Mr. Lee has long directed his attention to our native Flora, and his 
grounds probably contain a far better collection than that of any 
other individuaK His proposal to place at the disposal of the So- 
ciety, a specific sum, to be awarded in each season, of the next five 
years^ amounting, in the whole, to one hundred and fifty dollars, dis-' 
plays a liberality only equalled by the zeal which he has manifested. 
m the cultivation of the plants of New Engldnd. Mr. Lee has com- 
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Faneuil Hall Market 



municated to us some notes upon the most ornamental plants grow- 
ing in this vicinity, which are demanding a place in our gardens; and 
we rej^ret chat they did not reach us in season to have given them a 
place m this number. They Will, however, appear in our next. 



Art. VII. Faneuil Hall Market. 



RooUf Tubers f ^c. 



From 



$ Ctfl. 



Potatoes: 

c«'-»-"fs:jS:s;:l:::' 

Sweet Potatoes, peJr bushel. 
Turnips: 

Common, per bushel, .... 

French, per bushel, 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, .. . 
Onions: 

Red, per bunch, .. ." 

Yellow, per bushel, .... 

White, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pouhd, ..;.... 
Gai'llc, per pound, 



25 
60 
00 
75 
75 
75 
60 
00 



26 



4 
00 
60 
60 
60 
75 

8 

12i 
20 
12 



To 

$cts. 



60 
60 
2 25 

2 00 

3 00 



87 

60 
60 

6 

1 26 

2 00 
73 
75 

12 



Cabbages f Salade, ^. 



Cabbages, per docen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowers, eadi, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giant red and white, , . . . 
. Common,. ....... t.... 

Spinachf per half peck, . . . . 

Diandelions, per half peck,. . 
Tomatoes, (green,) per peck. 



60 


75 


75 


1 00 


75 


1 00 


12i 


25 


10 


15 


8 


10 


26 


^■■^ 


12i 


25 


17 


20 


37i 


— 



Spuuhee and Pun^akine* 

Squaslies: 

Autumnal Marrow,percwt. 

Winter crookHneck,pr cwt. 

Canada, per cwt 

West India, per cwt. . . . 
Pumpkfais, each 



From 

$cts. 



Pot asid Sweet JSerbe. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 
Sage, per pound,. . , . . , 
Marjorum, per bunchy. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint, per bunch, . 

FruUa, 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, JP^^'tfrj-- 
* i per bushel,. . 

Baldwins, per barrel,.. . .'2 60 

Sweet apples, per barrel,. 2 60 

" '- 3 00 

300 

50 



00 
60 
00 
00 
12 



60 

17 

6 

6 

6 



2 00 

60 



Golden Pippins, per bbl. , 

Greenings, per ban'el, . . . 

llussets, per barrel; 

Pearmains^ per bbl. , 

Pears: 

Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per lb: 

Malaga, 

Cranberries, per bwiiel, . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oran|j|es, per dosen : 

Sicily» , 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pine-apples, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, .... 

Walnuts, per bushel, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, 

Shaddocks, each, 

Filberts, per pound, .* 

Castana, 

English walnuts, per lb 



2 00 

25 

2 60 

20 

25 

60 

2 00 
8 00 
6 

12i 
25 
4 
4 



To 
$cts. 



6 00 
3 00 

2 60 
25 



76 
20 
12 

12 



2 26 

76 

3 00 

3 00 

4 00 

8 00 



2 60 



8 00 
26 

S7i 

25 
2 60 

"5 



6 



Remarks. — A month unusually open and mild, has prevented the 
stock of some articles from getting so low as it oflen does, at this season. 
It 18, undoubtedly, owing to the open winter, which has just passed by^ 
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that prices have been kept so ^stationary since the Ml. For five sea<' 
f<ons since oar reports have been commenced, there has not been one 
HI which there has not been ajgreaterfiuctuation in prices than the last. 
Already early, vegetables promise well, and the expectation now is, that 
the market will be better, and more abundantly supplied with choice 
articles, and at an.earliei* day, than h&s ever been done before. 

Potatoes remain almost unchanged in price ; there has been no ad- 
vancement, if the quality of those noW sold is taken into consideration. 
Eastports and Chenangoes are a shade higher, but this is on account of 
their being all picked over and in prime condition ; the variation in 
prices, since last fall, Would not more than compensate for the labor of 
picking without the loss oC the stock. Turnips are exceedingly plenti- 
ful for the season. Onions Qre less abundant and prices have improv- 
ed^ Radishes now come in more plentiful,, and of better quality, and 
at reduced prices. Horseradish is supplied in sufficient quantities. 
The stock of Cabbages, which has held out so well, is now getting re- 
duced ; prices remain the same for good quality. Cauliflowers continue 
scarce. Lettuce has come to hand, within a week or two, in abun- 
dance, and of line size. Celery is very scarce ; what there is on hand is 
inferior. Dandelions, of garden cultivation, have been received the past 
week, and readily taken at our quotations ; they may be considered as 
something new at this early seasotl. Market gar^deners would find them 
a profitable crop to raise. Spinach is scarce for the season ; this is, 
however, owing to the open winter, and consequent destruction of a 
portion of the crop ; a partial covering of snow is generally depended 
upon ; but the past winter so little fell, that the roots have been exposed 
and destroyed. 

Of Squashes, there is a good supply of common quality. Prime au- 
tumnal marrows and Canada crook-necks are, however, quite scarce. 
West Indies are now abundant, there having been several arrivals' within 
a week or two. 

In fruit there is not much doing. Apples, unless of prime quality, 
all picked, scarcely maintain the rates at our last report. Pears are all 
gone, except the baking. Grapes nearly gone ; what remains, of very 
inferior quality. Cranberries scarce. Lemons abundant Of Oranges, 
a fine supply. Chestnuts are about gone. Walnuts are tolerahly 
abundant, and m fair demand. — Yours. M. T., Boston^ March 26th. 
1839. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR APRIL. 



Chape Vinesj in graperies or green-houses, will now have started so 
as to show their fiower-buds by the middle of the.month. Cothmence 
syringing once or twice a week, as the shoots progress, and let them be 
tied to the trellis, to prevent their being broken o#; If any of the shoots 
have not broken well, they should be headed down, in order to make 
good wood for another season. Fork over the border, and add manuro, 
if it has not already been done. 

Peach trees, in pots, placed in the green -house last month, will now 
be in bloom ; give an abundance of air until the fruit is set, when the 
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trees should be frequi^ntly syringted ; young trees may be fdanted in pots^ 
this month, and headed in so as to make fine trees another year. 

Strawberries, in pQts, if done bearing, should be removed to the 
open air. If still in fruit, give an abundance of air, and keep them Dear 
the glass. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes may yet be trimmed, if not done 
before; the earth should be dug between the rows, and the' plants stak- 
ed, if large and not able to support themselves. 

, Raspberry Plants should now be uncovered and tied up to stakes ; 
dig the soil round the plants as early as convenient. New plantations 
may now be made. 

Strawberry beds may be planted with success this month. 

Fruit trees J of all kinds, may be more successfully removed this 
month than at any other time iii the year. 

Grafting maybe performed this month^ and trees trimmed where neg- 
lected before. 

FL0W£R DEPARTMENT. 

Tulip beds should now be uncovered, if not already done, iEmd the 
surface of the beds loosened with astnan trowel. 

Hyacinth beds should also be attended to in. the same manner as the 
tulips. 

Chrysanthemums. — The plants may be separated this month, or cut- 
tings may be put in which will root freely. 

Perennial plants^ of all kinds, may be successfully remored this 
month. 

Ornamental shrubs may also be removed with safety, as soon as the 
places are prepared for their reception. 

Califomian Annuals, as recommended in our last, may be sown this 
month. 

Rose bushes not yet pruned, should be finished as soon as possible. 

Crre^'house plants, such as ericas, lechenaultias. Sic. may be propa- 
gated this month. 

Tender annual flower seeds, sown last month in the hot-bed, should 
now be potted off singly, into small pots, in rich li^ht soil. 

Dahlias will now begin to start their buds. Separate the roots ready 
for planting as soon as the weather is mild, when early flowers are 
wanted. For a fine bloom in September, the roots may be set out any 
time in May. Those plants forwarded as previously directed, may be 
turned out of the pots the latter part of the month, if warm. Seedungs 
should be repotted. 

Pansies, which have been raised from seed in pots, or boxes, should 
now be set out in beds in the open air. 

Tuberoses, and Amaryllis formosissima, may be planted in pots, in a 
frame, or hot-bed. 

Verbenas, will need repotting as fast as they fill the pots with roots. 

Gladiolus, planted in pots, may be turned out into the border this 
.month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds should be made and planted this month. 
Rhubarb beds may be also made up, and the roots set out. 
Lettuces, radishes, celery, &c. should be sown for a succession. 
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A*T. I. Horticulture in Buffalo y JV. K; u)ith a notice of 
the Garden of if., Pratt^ ilsq. By M. B. BatehAm, 
Rochester. 

The history, condition, and prospects of the city of Buf- 
falo, are alike remarkable apd peculiar. A restless spirit of 
enterprise and speculation appears to pervade all classes of 
the community, and manifests itself in all their operations. 
Their buildings, and other improvements, are characterized 
by a scale of magnificence, which often surprises the passing 
stranger; and if he looks at what Buffalo was^ a few years ago, 
instead of what it will be a few years hence, he is half inclined 
to condemn their enterprise and liberality, as folly and extrav- 
agance. But thdse who view the subject in its proper light, 
and reflect on what that city must become, cannot but admire 
the liberal public spirit and indefatigable enterprise which the 
citizens manifest. 

Buffalo is, emphatically, a commercial place, and the gen- 
eral embarrassment of commercial affairs, for several years 
past, has, of course, too seriously affected, the community to 
allow of much being done, of late, by way of improvements. 
On visiting the city a few days ago, however, I was gratified 
to perceive, that the indomitable spirit of enterprise is still 
alive; the sound of the hammer and the trowel again salutes 
the ear; and the accumulating piles of timber, brick, and 
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stone, give good evidence that Buffalo will soon be ^'herself 
again." 

But that which will most interest your readers^ and afforded 
me the greatest pleasure, was my visit to the garden of H. 
Pralt, Esq., mayor of the city, and president of the bank of 
!Quffalo. It, is situated on a rise of ground, about a mile 
north of the city, on the road to Niagara falls. A beautiful 
stone mansion, erected the past season, is nearly completed, 
and affords a 6ne view of the city, and the broad blue lake. 
The pleas.ure-^rounds and garden consist of about sixffecres; 
and, considering the short time which the improvements have 
been in progress, the present appearance of the premises 
reflects the highest credit on the taste of the. wealthy proprie- 
tor, and the skill of Mr. Kelly, the gardener. 

Near the house, and in other parts of the ground, Mr. 
Kelly has planted a large number of native forest trees, some 
of which are of very large size, and entirely prevent that 
naked, barren appearance which is generally seen at newly imr 
proved places. Some of these trees are from twenty to 
thirty feet high, with large spreading tops, and stems from 
eight to ten inches in diamater. They were transplanted last 
spring, and Mr. Kelly informed me that ndt mor^ than two 
or three out o( a hundred had died. They were removed by 
a pair of wheels with a long pole, nearly according to the 
directions given by Stewart, in the Planter^s Guide. 

On the north side of the garden, is a range of horticultural 
buildings, two hundred and sixty feet long, by fourteen wide, , 
built in the best manner with brick and stone walls, and a uni- 
form glass roof. Entering at the end nearest the dwelling, 
the first apartment is a peach-hou^e and vinery about one hun- 
dred feet long, intended for a succession house, to be used 
without artificial heat. Some thrifty peach and apricot trees 
are trained or\ a trellis against the back wall, and grape vines 
are introduced through the front, and trained under the rafters. 
A path runs through the centre, and beds of lettuce, cauli- 
flowers, &c. occupy the intermediate space. A large number 
of dahlias had just been potted and placed in this room. 

The next apartment is also a peach-house and vinery, but 
this is intended as n forcing house and is heated by a flue. It 
is planted in the same manner as the first, with the addition of 
several fig, orange and lemon trees. The peach and apricot 
trees appeared in a very forward and heahhy state, and (the 
20th of March,) were just past full bloom — the young fruit on 
5ome beginning to set. The grape vine3 were fast putting out 
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their leaves; — radishes, lettuces, fcc. had already been fur- 
nished for the table, from the ground beds in this apartment. 

The next division is the green-house, apd is of less dimen- , 
sions than the other two. The collection of plants is not 
extensive, although very good, considering the short time it 
has existed. I observed some plants, which if 1 had time, and 
supposed you had the space, might be particularly noticed ; 
but the (Collection is rather de6cient in rare and interesting 
plants, particularly such as are of late introduction ; (I was 
informed that Mr. Pratt intends to enrich this apartment, 
before long.) Some oleanders, geraniums, &c. are too large 
and old to appear well, but the younger plants are remarkably 
ihrifiy, and the general appearance of the whole does Mr. 
Kelly much credit.- An)ong the plants in flower, 1 observed 
several camellias, a Yellow Tea, and several other roses; 
C&IJa setbi6pica, numerous pots of auriculas, daisies, primu- 
las, &c. Large plants of JPassifldra are trained around some 
pillars in the ^centre of the house, and a H6yo carndsa is mak- 
ing good progress on a trellis against the wall. At the lower 
end of the range, and adjoining the green-house, is a neat 
brick cottage, and a seed rooni for the use of the gardener. 

In the garden, are several large hotibeds in operation, one 
of which is in a more advanced state the^n any that I have 
seen. The cucumber plants were just beginning to flower, 
and the tomato and other plants were in a very forward state. 
One frame was filled with young green-house plants and cut- 
tings. Among them I observed spme liewly grafted camellias, 
which were growing finely. 

Mr. Pratt intends to erect a spacious conservatory against 
the south side of his house, with glass doors connecting with 
bis parlors. This will be an admirable arrangement, and, from 
the known ability of the proprietor and good taste of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt, there can be ho doubt but that it will be a splen- 
did afiatr; This placet when completed, will not only exceed 
every thing of the kind in the western country, but, under the 
excellent management of the gardener, it mudt exert an influ- 
ence in the promotion of scientific Horticulture. 

There are several other private gardens in the vicinity of 
Buffalo, which deserve a passing notice; and also the thriv- 
ing nursery establishments of Mr. A. Bryant and B. Hodge, 
which have snug green-houses attached ; but I have already 
exceeded my limits, and must defer any description of them 
until I have time to make another visit to Buffalo. 

M. B. Bateham. 

Rochester Seed Store^ March 26/A, 1839. 
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Art. it. Microscopic Observations^ JVb. //. 

By a Correspondent. 

(Continued frwn Vol. Illy page 41.) 

The pubescence and armature of foliage, already noticed 
at some length, in the preceding article referred to above, in- 
troduce us to some ipore minute wonders, of a microscopic 
character, to which they are closely allied. For while the 
former display to the nakcjd eye a configuration, varied and 
beautiful, the latter astonish by their inimitable elegance and 
peculiar structure. Submitted to a considerable magnifying 
power, leaves of vegetables are constantly subjects for study 
and of interest. Their minutely branching veins,^ their c;*ys- 
talline vesicles^ their cellular interstices, their intricate net- 
work, rivalling and excelling the costliest product of the 
loom; their properties to produce, by the leiws of their organ- 
ization, such gorgeous colors or more delicate tints; the 
presence of chromate here, or the absence of the power to 
oxygenate the sap there; — and so again, the spiral vessels^ 
tortuous, yet regular; the curious, mouth-like stomata^ ciliated 
and fringed, — such, and other, facts, in varied harmony, seem 
to render that observation an axiom, that/^a leaf is one of the 
most wapderful productions in nature." 

According to a theory of half a century's age, revived and 
modified, all the organs of plants are reducible to one type, a 
leaf. Without entering into a consideration of this curious 
theory, to the support of which, the physical structure of 
plants seems to be favorable, I shall be excused, should I de- 
viate from the appendages of the foliar forms, to the pecjuliar 
beauty of the floral organs, while I claim so compreherisive a 
definition, in justifying my course. At the period when the 
following microscopic trifles were observed, to employ ^n idle 
hour and to amuse, there were few subjects for such research 
at hand. Spring had scarcely announced its intended visit, 
and the gleam of sunshine, and the fertilizing shower, had in- 
vited forth bijt a scanty number of its usual and delightful con- 
comitants. Some anentaceous shrubs and trees were swing- 
ing their brown tassels on the breeze; the graceful elm was 
expanding its modest flowers; the little bluett was daring to 
peep under some quiet and sunny nook in the wall; and the 
pretty, golden anthered, early carex shooting its spike of 
scale-like flowers. Yet, appreciated as much as these vernal 
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visitors usually are^ by the flower lover, their more attractive 
charms were bidden and unknown, until submitted to the mag- 
nifying glass. My elm flowers were gems of beauty, and the 
brown and unsightly tuftsi of the despised Lombardy poplar 
were unique and singular. 

The hazel nut, (Cprylus americana,) so well known to 
every school > boy as his legal plunder, when autumn scatters 
its nuts and berries on bill side and in hedge row, has two 
sets of flowers upon the same plant, viz. the barren and fer- 
tile. The former^ in all monoecious and dicecious plants, are 
interesting appendages to the tree or shrub. The latter are 
smaller, and contiguous, sui*mounted with a beautiful tuft of 
crimson pistilla, or stigmas. The first is called an ament, 
and is composed of many scales, or bractes, beneath which 
are the stamens; thus each scale answers to a calyx. This 
calycine scale is sparsely fringed on its edge, but its upper 
surface is completely covered with a silky wool, composed of 
white and transparent threads; but tufts of stronger and sharp- 
ly pointed hairs^ the most beautiful of which are within, may 
be seen by an examination of one of the latter organs. 

The flower cup of the elm, above mentioned, is also fring- 
ed with a nM>9t delicate and glossy appendage of ciliae. The 
caly^ is orange and green, the anthers are of a rich blue color, 
and ics pollen elliptical in figure, and white. The inflores- 
cence of a young and vigorous elm is rather pretty, when con- 
sidered on the branch; the brown blossoms coming out on 
each side, and forming a fan-like appearance; but who would 
have thought that each little floret was as beautiful as some 
favorite of the flower border, and a rival with many a fashion- 
able one? 

The calycine scale of the poplar blossom, although it does 
not possess any pubescence, is yet curiously jagged on each of 
its five unequal lobes, and its color is a rich brown. Almost 
as much scorned and neglected, that pest of the cultivator, 
the hardy soapwort too, (S.tponaria officinalis,) which, when 
double, assumes the rustic cognomen of ^^Bouncing Bet," has 
the edge of its leaves covered with transparent and singularly 
obtuse, but irregularly grouped, knobs or serratures. 

The edge of the leaf of the welcome lilac {Syringa vul- 
garis,) has curved acuminations, alternating with globules, 
each of the latter furnished with a footstalk, and perfectly 
transparent. 

A margin, with an occasional serrature, surrounds the edge 
of the tansy, (Tandcetum vulg^re,) while white hairs inter- 
spersed among shining points, or glands, probably secreting 
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Its peculiar odor, may be seen on the surface of the leaf, more 
numerous on the lower side. 

Each tooth on the leaflets of the monthly rose, (126sa ¥n* 
dica,) assumes the form of a gland, and is knobbed. 

The young leaf of the native strawberry, (FragSiria vir- 
ginica,) is covered with long, white hairs, silky atid shining; 
while its congener, Potentilla arg6ntea, is more densely cloth- 
ed, not only in foliage, but on the other organs. 

The leaf of Houstdnta caerulea is ciliated only half way on 
its edge, with occasionally a few hairs on its upper surface, 
and these qiliee, or hairs, delicate and glossy. But the most 
beautiful form of such organs may be seert in the throat of its 
flower, which is studded with short yellow points, or threads. 
The edge of the divisions of the corolla, though apparently 
uniform, is yet regularly serrated, while the very vesicles, 
which compose the substance of the blossom, are of a regular 
shape, and set in mosaic! 

One of the first flowers of this month (April) is Gnaphklrum 
plantaginium, possessing only tolerable merit to the unaided 
eye. But where is the proud flower of green-house or con- 
servatory, which dares to vie with this humble plant f Look 
at it minutely, and you fancy some resemblance to the superb 
Pr6tea meliifera, var. Alba, Its calycine envelop is of ivory 
whiteness at the tips of the leaves, and of gauze-like transpar- 
ency and singular net-work at base. Beaded and tufted fila- 
ments of pure white, surround each of the florets, which, be- 
fore expansion, are of a club-'shaped appearance, and of a rich 
brown and green. Its stigma is studded with globules, ilnd its 
elongated anthers are reddish. I doubt whether the honest 
and truthful humble-bee, that " yellow breeched philosopher 
and epicurean," which visits its blossoms to sip its sweets or 
to gather its pollen, sees in his erratic rambles many fairer 
flowers than this. 

Some of the mosses are elegantly terminatted on their leaves, 
with a peculiar transparent bristle or sata, sometimes simple as 
in Grimmia pulvinkta and leucophae^a, giving to them a while 
and distinguishing aspect, and sometimes fringed as in the com- 
mon Anict&ngium ciiiktum^ or the rarer and curibus Diphys* 
cium folidsuAi. 
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Aht; Illr On the Cultivation of the Strawberry as an annual; 

being the substance of a Lecture delivered before the Society 

for the Promotion of Floral and Horticultural Knowledge. 

From the JUidhnd Counties^ (Eng.) Herald. By the 

Editor. 

The cultivation of the strawberry, though generally con- 
sidered as more simple than that of almost any other fruit, is 
far from being brought to perfection, notwithstanding som^ 
cultivators have made such modest assertions. Perhaps no 
fruit is more generally esteemed, and, undoubtedly, amid the 
great number of growers, there are some, who, by being fa- 
vored with peculiar soils and . situations well adapted to its 
cultivation, have been enabled to produce fruit of superior 
quality; yet, when we look back a few years, to the period 
when the old wood ^rawberry was alone cuhivated,' and com* 
pare the present state of the culture of the strawberry with 
its growth at that time, we shall find as much, or greater, im- 
provement, than in any other fruit which is cultivated in our 
gardens. Not only do we see improvement in the size and 
other qualities of the fruit, but, latterly, far superior methods 
of grow^i. And shall we suppose that we have reached that 
point where improvement is to cease? — that there can be no 
better system than that which is now generally adopted? 
Those who are at all conversant with the subject of horticul- 
ture^ have no sucb idea; on the contrary, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that each year will develop some new facts, 
which will lead to increased improvement in the cultivation of 
this fruit, and that, a few years hence, we shall look back 
upon th^ present state of its growth, and find as much im- 
provement as we do now in, reviewing the past. 

We have beei^ led into these observations, because there 
are some cuhivators who would have us believe that a fruit so 
simply grown, is not susceptible of that improvement which 
is constantly being made in other fruits, and, on this account, 
pay but little attention to it, making no efibrt to increase 
the amount of the produce, or the quality of the crop, /and too 
often consigning the strawberry to such neglect as would not 
for a moment be tolerated in any other fruit; allowing theili, in- 
deed, to take care of themselves. It is from the simple fact, 
that the cultivation of the strawberry is not understood, that 
the new and superior varieties of English origin, introduced 
to our gardens within a few years, have not proved equal to the 
expectaticHis formed of their excellence, or have not produced 
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fruit here in any thing like the superiority which the same 
kinds have been grown under the care of English cultivators. 

We ha^e, in a previous article, (Vol. Ill, p. 241,) said' so 
much upon the production of the strawberry from the seed, 
that we shall not here repeat the same; but we must not omit 
to mention that it is through the seed that we are to look for 
varieties which will eventually become principally cultivated. 
The climate of England and this country is so unlike, that 
a fruit, depending so much for its product upon other agents 
than the mere soil, is not so likely to succeed as any other 
fruit. The severity of our winters^ especially when unac- 
companied with snow, are particularly injurious to the straw- 
berry; and we have satisfactorily tested the fact, that seedlings 
of our own growth are much hardier than any of the En- 
glish varieties. The past winter has been more than ordi- 
narily injurious to the strawberry, a[hd herbaceous plants of 
similar habits, and the Keen^s Seedling and other English vari- 
eties have been nearly destroyed, whilst our seedlings have 
remained wholly unharmed, though standing in near proximity 
to each other. '' 

III introducing the following paper, which is the substance 
of a lecture delivered by Mr. Darke, we do not pretend to 
say that his system is as well or better adapted to this coun- 
try, than the mode generally adopted; but, as it certainly has 
the merit of novelty, and appears to be founded on a cor- 
rect principle, we hope that his system will be thoroughly 
tested.^ We certainly think favorably of the plan of growing 
the strawberry as an annual, and, if our scorching sun and 
drying winds are not too powerful agents in the young stages 
of the plants, to prevent their rooting well in the summer 
season, we have no doubt it will be a system which will 
be wen adapted for silaall gardens, where the object is large 
and choice fruit, with neat and well arranged beds; and per- 
haps supersede, altogether, the present mode* of cultivation 
where large and fine fruit is desired. 

We deem it unnecessary to say any thing farther, and we 
hope that gardeners, as well as amateurs, will try Mr. Darke's 
method, and we shall be happy to publish the results, whether 
favorable or not: — 

Mr. Darke commenced by obiserving, that from the earliest 
writers on horticultural subjects to the present time, the hab- 
its of the strawberry had never been examined minutely, with 
a view to improve its cultivation. It was true, that, owing to 
the impulse lately given by horticfultural societies to a study 
of the imprdvement in the varieties of this plant, several val- 
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uable kinds had been generated, yet of these, scarcely one 
could be found that did not disappoint the expectations of the 
cultivator who adhered to the system hitherto adopted. In 
open, moist. situations, where the soil w^^ suitable, there was 
no difficulty in obtaining tolerable crops, provided sufficient 
space was allowed for the extension of the plants; but in the 
circumscribed limits generally allotted to gardens,, in the vi- 
cinity of large towns, and particularly in, the small portion of 
ground usually attached to the, dwellings of -cottagers, the 
successful cultivation of this fruit was found very difficult. 
It was with a view to remove these difficulties,. as far as pos- 
sible, that he was led to adopt a series of experiments, which, 
he was happy to state, had been attended with the most sue-' 
cessful results* 

The lecturer, having described the general appearance of 
the plant, from the time it was deposited in the bed till it 
arrived at maturity, observed, the portion of the plant which 
yielded friiit in ttie. proper season, was confined to the offsets 
or runners of the preceding year, and, from thenceforth, they 
were nearly bar^ren. Having observed that runners ceased to 
be produced about the month of September, it followed that 
the principal part of the sap was deposited subsequent to that 
time; and since the produce of, the following year wholly 'de- 
pended upon the deposition of a sufficient quantity to render 
the blossom buds productive, he concluded, that if any means 
could be adopted to prolong the time naturally assigned for 
that purpose, in the, same proportion would be insured a su- 
perior crop of fruit. The experiment he made was with the 
Downton strawberry. As soon as the runners had produced 
roots about half an inch in length, and previous to their pene^ 
trating the soil, he cut off a quantity, leaving on each side of 
the runner about four inches of the sarmentum. Having pre- 
pared a nursery-bed, by throwing out the soil to the depth of 
six inches, and trodden the bottom very hard, to prevent the 
young fibres from penetrating, he then mixed the loose soil 
with a quantity of light half-decomposed stable manure, which 
he returned into the bed, raking the whole smppthly over, and 
dividing the surface into drills, six inches asunder and one 
inch deep. He then took the runner, and placing a finger 
upon each end of the sarmentum, he pressed it down in the 
form of an arch, the plant being on the top, and resting on, 
the surface of the soil; the sarmentum thus held it firm, and, 
as appeared to him, materially forwarded its growth and 
strength, by supplying it with the moisture absorbed from 
the soil. When the whole bed was thus planted, it was well 
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watered; and a3 the weather was very dry, a mat was thrown 
oyer it for a few days, to exclude the heat of the sun. Under 
this management, the plants soon established themselves and 
increased rapidly, the roots having, in about ten weeksj pene- 
trated the soil in all directions. About the latter end of 
August, or early in September, he formed the bed for their 
final situation, in an open^ exposed part of the garden. This 
he made eighteen inches Wide, and having thrown out the soil - 
to the depth of twelve inches, he filled up the trench with 
well decomposed manure, mixing it up with the soil at the 
bottom of the trench to the depth of another foot. The sur- 
face was then reduced to a proper height, on which the plants 
were placed, having, in order that their roots might sustain no 
injury in removing them from the nursery bed, divided the 
soil into cubes with a spade^ each having a plant in the centre 
of its upper surface, which were placed twelve inches distant 
from each other. He then placed a portion of the soil that 
had been mixed with manure round the plants, which were 
afterwards watered, and nothing further was done to them till 
the following spring, when the bed was cleaned by hand weed- 
ing, to prevent injury to the roots by the use of either hoe or 
rake, and, in the course of the spring, they Were twice well 
supplied with liquid manure. About this period, to his great 
surprise, instead of one scdp6 from each plant being produc- 
ed, as he had anticipated, nonei threw up less than three, and 
the average number was five, all sufficiently strong to support 
the fruit above the foliage. Having previously observed, that 
after the first seven or eight blossoms on each scape had set 
their fruit, the remaining ones were so small as to be nearly 
useless, he cut off all the blossoms except this number. 
Thus managed, the fruit all assumed the cockscomb shape, 
and Were unusually large, and of a delicious flavor; indeed, 
so fine did they appear, that a professional gardener, to whom 
they were shown, could scarcely be persuaded that they were 
the production of annual plants, which had not been twelve 
months in the bed. 

To pursue his experiments, he left these plants till the fol- 
lowing season, in order to see whiat sort of a crop they would 
produce, doing nothing to the bed but removing the runners 
and weeds. On examining one of the plants, at the period 
when the blossoms began to appear^ he found thirty-six dis- 
tinctly formed offsets, three-fourths of which contained bios-* . 
soms, but they were so weak that the stem did not exceed a 
rush in thickness, and the little fruit that came to maturity was 
small and ill-flavored. This result did not, however, appear 
surprising, for, on examination, it appeared that the thirty-six 
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offsets did not occupy a space . of more than three inches in 
diameter, while the foliage covered the whole space appro- 
priated to the plant, namely, twelve inches. In previously 
cultivating the Downton strawberry, he had planted them in 
the spring, and obtained the same year a sprinkling of fruit ; 
but in the succeeding summer, after waiting .eighteen months, 
he had been ^uniformly disappointed, the crop not proving 
worth the trouble of planting; whereas, by the mode above 
described, at the end of twelve months, an excellent crop 
bad uniformly repaid his toil. On the^ whole, he could not 
avoid coming to the conclusion, in which he was* justified by 
repeated experiments, that the Downton strawberry could 
never be successfully cultivated, but as an annual. 

In noticing the treatment of the plant, according to the 
icommon mode of cultivation, Mr. Darke observed that the 
cause of the injury done to the crop by the use of manure, 
arose from the length of time which elapsed between the 

Slant being committed to the soil, and its producing fruit. 
Ir. Knight had, in the Horticultural Transactions, justly 
observed, that "a great quantity of the sap was deposited 
during the summer months;" but a large quantity of foliage 
as well as runners, if the soil was rich, and the situation 
shaded. Were at the same time produced; and it was evident 
that such a quantity of foliage must be prejudicial, by render- 
ing the plants almost impervious to the sun and air, and by 
preventing the bud from maturing, so as to produce fruit. 
Now the reverse was the case, according to the annual mode 
of cultivating the plant, for he had uniformly found that in 
proportion to the quantity of stimulating liquid manure used, 
the crop had been fine and abundant.. The lecturer, in con- 
clusion, recommended the Downton, Roseberry, and Keen's 
Seedling, exclusively to those whose space of garden preclud- 
ed the extensive cultivation of strawberries. Of the two first 
of these varieties, he had planted thousands, and never had a 
barren plant. The Roseberry and Keen's Seedling came in 
e^ly, and continued to yield till the Downton was ready, the 
fruit of both attaining an earlier maturity from the treatment he 
had recommended, and which he had found uniformly attended 
with the most successful results* 

Tbe kinds which we would particularly recommend to the 
treatment proposed above, by Mr. Darke, are the Keen's 
. Seedling,, and Dotvnton, which appear to be more impatient 
of ordinary cultivation than other sorts. But we hope that a 
fair trial will be made of all the best varieties, to fully test the 
▼alue of annual culture, applied to the strawberry. 
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Art. IV. On the Iris tribe^ from the Cape of Good Hope. 

By J. E. Teschemacher. 

The recent arrival of several packages of these interesting 
plants, from their native country, where their graceful Ibrms 
and lively colors embellish the arid wastes, has revived in full 
strength the enthusiasm with vhich I once cultivated these 
flowers; and the hope of seeing them become more frequent 
sources of pleasure to the amateur florist, induces me to call 
the attention of your readers to their cultivation. 

They possess several qualities, which render them pecu- 
liarly attractive; particularly the bulbous genera: they are 
perfect parlor flowers, as they will bloom nearly as well at a 
sunny window, as in the green-house. Many of them, as 
Trildnia, /'xia. Gladiolus, Spardxis, will bear, without inju- 
ry, a degree of cold nearly approaching the freezing point; 
Babidnay Mors&^a, and others, are more tender, but even these 
may be preserved, with a little additional care, such as remov- 
ing them froiyi the exposure of the window ou very severe 
nights. Son)e usher in the reign ,of Flora as early as March; 
I have had Spar &x is in blossom the second week, followed by 
/'xia, and Babidna; Gladiolus and others bloom in the sum- 
mer and autumn, as well as in the spring, so that, witb a 
tolerable collection, the parlor will be left scarcely three 
months of the year unadorned. 

The cultivation of the bulbous varieties is extremely, easy, 
unaccompanied by any of those refinements, in the shape of 
peculiar treatment or composts, of which gardeners are apt to 
make such mysteries, and for six months they require abso- 
lutely no attention whatever. 

Their native soil is almost entirely sand, in which they re- 
main, during the dry season, exposed to the parching rays of 
a vertical sun. As soon as the rains set in, they burst forth 
in full beauty, and at every gleam of the mid-day orb, spread 
tli^ir bright petals wide to its genial influence, and seem al- 
most to shout for joy. 

In our artificial cultivation of this tribe, we must endeavor 
to imitate, as nearly as possible, our great teacher, Nature. 
The bulbs should be placed about one inch under the surface, 
in a mixture of nearly equal quantities of peat or leaf mould, 
and sand, or sandy loam; the pots must be well drained with 
potsherds, in small pieces, to aJlow all superflaous'moisture lo 
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run off;, they should be planted when they begin to exhibit 
symptoms of sprouting forth; this will be about September, 
or the beginning of October. At first, only a moderate supply 
of water will be required; as they proceed in their growth, 
it must be given more liberally, and should always be of th^ 
same warmth as the room in which they are grown. Small 
pots should be used for the smaller bulbs; they will all bear 
crowding pretty close. As soon as theyiiave done flowering, 
and the leaves are turning brown, water must be withheld, 
and they must be exposed as much as possible to the sun, 
with all the protection against heavy raia that can be afforded; 
dewsand slight showers will not materially injure them, but I 
would advise that they should be removed from the old pots 
abpul a month previous to the time of repotting. Thus man- 
aged, they will reward their possessors with a great variety of 
gaudy and elegant flowers, whose only fault is, generally, not 
universally, however, to want fragrance. The propagation of 
these bulbs is by young offsets, springing plentifully every 
year from .the parent, and likewise by seeds, which will be 
produced in abundance and perfection in this climate. Vari- 
elies are readily produced by hybridization — a fact of much 
interest to the amateur — they may thus be rapidly^ multiplied 
and varied, and become a cheap and most amusing ornament 
of the window. 

Tritonia crockta is now pretty well knowri; it was formerly 
called /'xia croc^ta — bears a spike of rather large, transparent 
orange-colored flowers. Other varieties of Trit6nia are more 
rare, and not quite so beautiful. 

Spardxis tricolor is a larger flower than Tritdnia: — dark 
orange, with a black, halberd-shaped spot at the base of each 
segment of the perianth, below which is bright yellow. 

Sparixis grandifl6ra^ pure white, with a delicate dark pur- 
ple stripe in the cenfre of the back of each segment, abd a 
black spot at the base, inside. Hybridized seedlings of this, 
vary from deep rose or purple blush, to the pure. white above 
named; no doubt many of these will be produced here. 

/'xia generally bears smaller flowers, but they are more 
numerous on the spike. I have had them almost of every 
color under the sun. /. viridiflora is of a most beautiful and 
delicate French green, a color very uncommon indeed apongst 
flowers. There are some ixias, however, which are as large 
as Sparaxis; it is possible, however, as these differ in some 
respects, that these may hereafter make another division. 

Wats6nta, «4nth6]yza. Gladiolus, and others, have generally 
large, shoWy, and numerous flowers; many of the latter^ that 
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isi Gladiolus, are hardy enough to be planted out of doors, 
where they thrive best. 6. natal6nsis is now rather common 
here, but, in my estimation, is far beloW G. bl&ndus, flori- 
bundus, cardinklis, and a ho^t of others, in beauty. 

La Peyrdusta corymb6sa, (not named after the unfortunate 
navigator, but after a botanist of that name,) bears corymbs 
of elegant light blue flowers, with a whiite or pale yellow eye. 
Others of this genus are not so handsome; but L. anceps has 
a delightful perfume. 

Marica, a fibrous-roOted genus, and, I fear, too tender for 
' the parlor, must, however, be called the glory of the Iris 
tribe. I believe only three species are known, M. Northtana, 
coeriilea, and Sabint. It would be difficult to decide to which 
of these shpuld be awarded the palm of superior beauty. 
Pity that their beauty should only be permitted to last a few 
hours of the early sunshine, and then melt into nothing. 

Wits^nia corymbosa, another fibrous-rooted genus, to my 
great delight, is also in this country. It flowers throughout 
the winter, and bears corymbs of a most exquisite and lively 
cerulean blue. Its propagation, in Europe, is difficult; hence, 
it is rather a scarce plant; I hope and believe, however, that 
this difficulty will vanish in this climate, and that seeds may 
be perfected. Streptanth^ra is also a very beautiful genus. 

Anomath^ca cru6nta is a pretty little scarlet autumnal flow? 
er, has a good effect in masses, and ripens seeds here in 
abundance, bulbs frpm which bloom the second year. There 
are several other genera of much beauty, with which I am 
not so well acquainted. Enough have been enumerated, 
h6wever, for those who are inclined to take interest in this 
tribe. South America produces many very fine /ridea, 
amongst which are Tigridia pav6nia, conchifldra, Herb^rti, 
and others, which I have seen iq this country; I have also seen 
one of a dark blue color, which has certainly not been yet 
noticed in any European publication, bulbs of which have 
been sent to Mr. Herbert, and a few seedlings raised here. 
This gentleman, who has passed nearly thirty years in study- 
ing the bulbous genlera, and whose recent publication on Am- 
aryllidkceae is considered the standard work on this subject, 
amongst botanists, is' now engaged in writing a monograph on 
the genus /rideas, which is nauch needed, as no satisfactory 
arrangement of them has been promulgated since that of Mr. 
B. Ker, and the observations of R. Brown. I should be 
much pleased if a rapid dissemination of the varieties of the 
Iris family here, should create interest sufficient to render 
such a work, or, at least, an epitome of it, Saleable amongst 
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amatearsi. The taste is most assuredly not wanting, but only 
the materials to bring it forth, and make it a source of delight- 
ful occupation and enjoyment. 

BostonyApril^ 1839. J. E. T. 



Art.. V. Jfotes on some of the Flowering Shrubs^ and Her* 
baceous Perennials^ growing in the vicinity of. Boston, By 
a Member of the Mass. Hort. Society. 

The following notes of some of the flowering shrubs, and 
herbaceous perennials, of acknowledged ipagnificence and 
beauty, growing in this vicinity, may not be uninteresting to 
ypur readers, and may perhaps lead to their more general 
cultivation. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

JRhodod^ndroq maximum, or Rose^bay. — In Medfield, Attle- 

borough, and near Portland — in 3wamps, deep bog, and 

sandy peat. 
K41mia latifolia, or^ 

Mountain Laurel. > In various places-^well enough known, 
angustifolia. ) 
glauca. — Not so common; springy ground, sides of hills 

and rivers. 
iZbodora canadensis. — Edge of swamps and meadows; Tewks-^ 

bury, Lowell, Cambridge Port; sandy peat. 
Azilea viscdsa, or swamp honeysuckle. — Very common in 

wet grounds. 

nudifldra; — Princeton, Taunton, and in New Hampshire; 

wet grounds; not surpassed in beauty by the hundred im- 

ported varieties. 
Cl^thra alnifdlia, or alder-leaved. — ^Edge of swamps; very 

common; fragrant. 
Magnoliaglauca.— -Cape Ann; swamp; one of the most beau- 
tiful of the magnolias, in its glossy leaves and fragrant 

flowers. 
Epige^a ripens, or ground Laurel. — Plymouth, dry woods, and 

in Maine; abundant transplanting to gardens, not hitherta 

successful, but does well in the green-house, as will all the 

foregoing plants.' 
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Many species of the Cornus, Fiburnumj and Sumach, 
common enough in this vicinity, are very ornameotal to 
grounds, although their flowers are not delicate or fragrant 
enough to gather. 

Of the foregoing,- the iJhododendrum mdxiraum is the 
most difficult of culture, especially when torn from tangled 
swamps, where it has heat and moisture in summer, and shel- 
ter in winter. Although the first expense is greater, it is 
cheaper to take the plants from the nursery, (especially if few 
are wanted,) when they are already adapted to a garden soil. 
If many are wanted, like most of our plants, they can be 
imported very low from England. If taken from the swamp, 
the ground must be prepared with bog soilj and evergreens, 
or a wall, should screen (not cover) them from the south, 
otherwise the buds will be injured by the alternation of heat 
and cold in the spring. 

The /Zhod6ra, Az&lea, Laurels, Cl^thra, and Magn61ia 
may be made to thrive in any good garden soil. 

An example of the /Zhodod^kidron miximum brought to 
thrifty flowering in three or four years, from the swamp at Med- 
field, and planted in a soil prepared as recommended, may be 
seen at the residence of Mr. Green, (late of Mr. Theo- 
dore Lyman,) in Waltham. 

The successful culture of all these plants may be seen in 
this vicinity, on the upland in open gardens, in various soils, 
exposed to the scorching sun and drying winds of summer, 
and the severity of winter, merely by the practice of drawing 
round the plants leaves, the vegetable substances, and litter 
from the garden, which, being annually spaded in, create, by 
degrees, a congenial soil. Protection in summer, more ne- 
cessary than in winter, especially for such plants, has, per- 
haps, not been enough practised* 

Such treatment as the above is not recommended, but 
merely referred to, as encouraging to those, who, being limited 
in the choice of soil and situation, must resort to such means. 

HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 

•5scl^pia« tuber6sum, or Butter fly- weed. — Not very common 
about here, but is cultivated as a medicinal, arid plants may 
be had at the agricultural warehouse of Hovey & Co. ; it 
seeds freely, and flowers the second Reason; grows well in 
a common dry soil, and luxuriantly in a rich one. 

Lob^Ka cardinilis, or cardinal flower. — ComnK)n in the mea- 
dows and woods; thrives well in good moist soil; or in the 
green-house, may be forced to flower in April, or, turned 
into the border, to flower in May and June, as may the Jk- 
cl^pias, O'rchis, Trillium, and Cypripedium. 
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Lilium canadense. — Found in the meadows, 
sup^tbum. — ^ot so common. 

pbtlad6Iphicum, or wood*lily: — In Woods and pastures; 
will grow with great luxuriance in anj good soil. 
Perennial lupin. — Common in dry woods; thrives well in com- 
mon soil, and flowers of various colors; exceeds all other 
lupins in beauty. 

Trillium pictum. ? t> • -n • . 

- K^ > Kare; m Fnnceton. 

upright. J ^ - 

nodding. — Common; the first has not been much attempt- 
ed, nor with success^ but its beauty merits the trial. 
Tephrosia virginica. — Tn dry woods; not common; the same 

may be said as , to its culture and merits. 
O'rchis fimbrikta. — Common about here. 

grandifldra. — New Hampshire, and in Lancaster. 

1, * > Rare in this vicinity, 
yellow. S 

The orchises growing hr the meadows, must have a soil 
prepared of peat, and kept moist; not yet been well cul- 
tivated in the garden, but no doubt may be; like the fore- 
going, they would well repay the Euccessful grower. 

JRh6xia coccinea*— Not very common, nor yet introduced into 
gardens, where it would thrive, no doubt, and also in the 
green-house. 

Sabbatia chloroides. — Plymouth and Barnstable in abundance; 
border of ponds; not now found in the garden, though once 
grown with success; the plants and seeds would well re- 
ward a gardener. 

Cypripedium acaule, or pink. — Commbn in woods. 

^i . ' > Rare in this vicinity. 

Thrive well in the garden and green-house. 

Cymbidium. > In swamps; should be treated like the 

Aretbusabulbosa. ) orchis. 

Sanguinkria canadensis, or blood-root. — Common in moist 
Woods; does well in moist gardens. [No plant is more easily 
grovin than this; in any moist situation, either under the 
shade of trees, or in more exposed and sunny aspects, it 
displays its snowy flowers in unusual abundance. We 
transplanted, several years since, from a locality where it 
grows in considerable quantities, on the Concord turnpike, 

. a short distance from Fresh Pond, a few roots, which we 
placed under the shade of some evergreens and deciduous 
trees^ and they have now spread, though yearly ipore or 
less reduced, oyer a foot or two of soil. The flower biidjs 
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are now breaking the surface of the ground, and in a few 
days their corols will bedeck the border, wiih no other 
companion than the gay adonis, whose yellow blossonos, 
and similar habit of growth, render it a fit companion to 
the sanguinaria. We trust that the latter plant, which may 
be so easily procuredi without any other expense than the 
labor of digging the roots, will be hereafter more frequently 
seen, enlivening the border at this early season, when its 
humble and unpretending, though rather fugitive flowers, 
are welcomed as an early biarbinger of spring. Ed."] . 
Bartsia coccinea, or painted cress. — In wet pastures^ cultiva- 
tion not attempted. 
Gentidna saponkria. — Concord turnpike, in wet grounds, 
crinita, fringed. — In meadows; all attempts to cultivate 
in th^ garden hitherto fail. 
Ger&rdia of several species. — Common in our woods and 
meadows; not yet cultivated . 

To the cultivator of experience, or even the reader, the 
above notes may have little novelty or valye; but the Horti- 
cultural Society having now offered premiums that may awak- 
en a zeal to exhibit our ^^native plants," it is that the beginner 
might profit by this condensed list of the most conspicuous. 
For a scientific description, the Flonjt of Dr. Bigelow will 
always be resorted to. 

Should a portion of ,the expense and skill so long bestowed 
on exotic plants, (many of which have got now even the 
merit of novelty,) be applied to the culture of our own, we 
may soon have a collection, which, whilst it may be shown 
with pride to the stranger, will not be more pleasing than novel 
to the inhabitant, unless, perchance, in some visit to England, 
he has found his patriotism rebuked, on seeing, for the first 
time, perhaps, the plants of his native land growing with lux- 
uriance in the '^American Plantation," the ornament of their 
landscape gardens. 

, A Member of the Mass. Hort. See. 

Boston J Marchy 18SQ. 

[The above excellent hints, by an amateur gentleman who 
has been exceedingly successful in attempting the domestica- 
tion of our native plants, possess much value; and it is to be 
hoped that they will not b6 without their effect in inducing 
every lover of beautiful shrubs and flowers to add them to 
their gardens. We are sorry the article was not received in 
time for our last number; but the season is not yet so far ad- 
vanced, but nearly every plant enumerated maybe removed 
with perfect safety. Ed.] 
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Art. Vr. Observations on growing VerbtnaSy and other 
Trailing Plants, in groups, to represent baskets of flowers. 
By the £biTOR. 

In our last number, (p. 131,) in, laying before our readers 
a new nnethod of forming raised beds, for the cultivation of 
flowering plants of dwarf or trailing habits, we stated that it 
was preparatory to a design we had in view to introduce, oc-^ 
casionaily, engravings, illustrating the method of planting in 
groups, now so generally practised, in England, in the grounds 
attached to many of the suburban villas and country residen- 
ces, noted for their tasteful arrangement, picturesque disposi- 
tion of the groups, and high keeping; exs^mples of which, we 
remarked, were to be seen in the views given in Loudon's 
Magazine, (for 1838,) of the Lawerencian Villa, and other 
celebrated residences in the vicinity of London. 

After the remarks which we gave in the article above allu- 
ded to, relative to the display of such a taste, in the present 
state of gardening in this country, it is not necessary that we 
should enlarge upon the same, dtherwise than to observe, 
that, though it is not probable that the distribution of statues— 
the formation of rock- work — the addition of fountains, or even 
the introduction of basket-work will become for a long period 
very general, from the limited number of villa residences, 
in which such things would harmonize well with the general 
appearance of the grounds or surrounding scenery, — ^yet it is 
desirable that some specimens of the latter may be seen, 
to show bow much they enrich and beautify the garden, and 
to serve as copies for imitation by those who are desirous of 
rendering their residences models of taste in the art of garden- 
ing. Planting in groups, surrounded with basket-work, upon 
tbe lawn, is undoubtedly one of the most pleasing as well as 
most simple modes of accomplishing much in the smallest 
space: for while the addition of statues would require room to 
display them — the introduction of fountains attended with 
great expense— and the formation of rock- work, unless on 
a magnificent scale, mere heaps of stones — the planting of 
groups of flowers may be attempted with good eflfect in grounds 
of the inost limited extent. 

We shall, hereafter, give some plans for laying out the 
grounds of villa residences, particularly for the grouping of 
Bowers, upon lawns! or small grass plats; but, for the presenti 
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we shall only introduce tbe following imaginary view, {jig. 1 1 ) 
of a basket of verbenas, which we have designed. 



We will suppose a small front grass lawn, of an oval, round, 
or parallelogram shape, to coDiain six or eight such groups,' 
eacn surrounded with basket-work; that four are planted with 
verbenas, a dJSereat color in each group,— one with Chrysei» 
Crimea, one with clarkias, and the other two with anagallises 
and nemophtlas; — we are confident that no mode of planting a 
front garden could be devised, which would afford such an 
array of beauty as this. 

Basket-work may be made in various forms and of different 
materials, and can probably be easily procured of the basket 
maker; the wire-worker will also furnish a more durable mate- 
rial, which will present, perhaps, as beautlliil an appearance as 
wicker-work. The basket-work may he made of any form 
which the fancy may dictate; these may be removed every 
Ml, after the destruction of the plants by frost, and replaced 
again in the spring. Wire-work may be made with three or 
four large projecting points, which will keep it confined to the 
■oil. A very neat kind of basket-work may be easily and cheap- 
ly made of laths, or thin strips of board, planed, and halved 
together, and painted when finished. These strips should be 
about a foot long, to admit of three or four inches being sunk 
in the soil to hold it firm. The strips should be put together 
in a diamond form, and, where they cross one another in the 
tniddle, they should be neaily nailed, as also at each end. 

We hope that gentlemen and amateurs will attempt the 
planting uf groups in this mode; and we shall' be happy not 
only to record any such examples of grouping, but shall en- 
deavor to give a plan and perspective view of any specimens 
tastefully executed, taken on the spot. 
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Art. yil. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
Jlccount of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. . ' 

Edwards^ 8 Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each n^umber containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
n^w Plants. In monthly numbers; Ss, plain, Ss. 6d, colored. 

Paxlon^.s Magazim of Botany J and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Cach number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2». 6(i. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Tfie Horticultural Joumcd, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more. plates; Is. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

TAe Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price Gd. each. 

■ 

Botanical and Floricultural IntelKgence. — Dri Gray^ 
whose recent departure for Europe, we noticed in a lat^ num- 
ber, has b6en prosecuting his studies with much ardor. He 
has written many interesting letters to his friends in New 
York, in which be gives flattering accounts of his success in 
collecting botanical information. The first botanists of Europe 
afford him every facility in prosecuting his researches. He 
spent three weeks, working very hard, with Sir WHliam 
Hooker, at Glasgow. He also labored with Arnott, at Ar- 
ley— with Greville, and Graham, at l^dinburgh; thence he 
went to London, where he spent six weeks; here he was with 
Brown, Lindley, Don, Ward, Boott, and other distinguished 
botanists of the metropolis. Next, he proceeded to Paris, 
but no letters have been received from him since he left Eng- 
land. He purposed remaining in France a few weeks, and 
then to go to Geneva, to study De Candolle*s herbarium. 
Before he returns, he hopes to visit Vienna and Berlin. — /. T. 
Yerbina teucroides. — Dr. Hooker has figured, in a late num- 
ber of the Botanical Magazine^ the new white verbena describ- 
ed by Mr. Buist, at p. 89, as V . diba, and noticed by us, at p. 
102, as the V. Nivenit. It is also splendidly and accurately 
figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany. From Dr. Hook- 
er's account of it,, it seems that dried specimens were first 
communicated to him from South America, by Dr. Gillies^ 
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some years since, who discovered it growing on the highest 
ridge of the Upsalta mountains, at an elevation of ten thou-- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Afterwards, Mr. Twee- 
die sent it from the hill of Menteviedo, and mpre abundantly, 
from the sugar-loaf mountain of Maldonado, marked ^'No. 481 
Ferb^na, with slightly purple flowers, and highly odoriferous." 
In 1838, the seeds were sent to the earl of Arran, as we 
have previously stated. Mr. Niven states that the plant is of 
easy culture. Dr. Hooker describes it as belonging to the 
Melindres (chamgedrif6lia) group, growing about two feet high, 
erect, of handsome growth; the upper part bearing numerous 
more or less spreading brai^ches, the main stem terminating in 
a spike of dense flowers, 'a span or more long; the tube of 
the corolla very long; the limb of a delicate yellowish white 
on first expansion, afterwards becoming purplish rose-colored. , 
Dr. Hooker regrets that it was not a new species, that the 
name of so distmguished a nobleman as the earl of Arran, a 
name almost indentified with the genus Ferbena, could not 
have been given to so beautiful a species. (Bot. Mag.) 

Seedling Chrysanthemums. — Messrs. Mackenzie & Bu- 
chanan, of Philadelphia, have purchased the whole stock of 
seedling chrysanthemums raised by Mr. Kilvmgton, formerly 
mentioned by us, (Vol. IV, p. 471,) and now ofier some for 
sale at reasonable prices. We have some notes upon the 
colors and relative beauty of several of these seedlings, but 
as they are very short, we hope that Messrs. Mackenzie & 
Buchanan will favor us with a list of all the best, describing 
the color and habit of each at length. They have now, with 
the old kinds, fifty-six varieties. 

Seedling Calceolaria. — A beautiful crinnson calceoraria, a 
seedling raised by Mr. Donald, last season, at Hawthorn grove, 
is now flowering ill the collection of plants in the new conser- 
vatory attached to the Boston Botanic Garden, now under 
Mr. Donald's management. It is a remarkably showy variety, 
and we trust Mr. Donald will perpetuate it. This family of 
plants, from some cause, has fallen into neglect in England, 
and is less appreciated here than it was a ye^ or two ago, 
though it has never been very generally cultivated. The 
plants appear to be impatient of cultivation, which has un- 
doubtedly tended to render them objects less desirable than if 
easily grown: still, they possess great elegance. 

Clianthxjts punicens. — This rare shrub, which, a year or two 
since, sold at the high price of four to five guineas each, in Eng- 
land, and which was reported to be so brilliant an addition to 
collections, has, as will be seen by a reference to. the report of 
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the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in 
another page, been brought into bloom by Mr. Sinton, gar- 
dener to Gen. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia. Mr. Sin- 
ton exhibited a branch in full bloono, at a late meeting of the 
above Society. It is in nearly all the collections around 
Boston, but we believe it has not yet bloomed in the vicinity. 
The plants are subject to the attacks ' of the red spider, and, 
unless carefully managed, they fail to^ produce flowers; we 
hope, however, that among the many growing ip the vicinity, 
it will soon be made to show its flower? here. 

Cape Bulbs.-^The proprietors of 'the Boston Botanic Gar- 
den have lately purchased a case of Cape bulbs, which recent- 
ly arrived at this port. The bulbs were all put up by a botan- 
ical collector, and among the number are embraced a great 
many fine species; particularly of /'xia, Babidna^ Spardxis, 
^Morae'^a, Tritdnia, &c. &c. The bulbs arrived in good order, 
and, under the care of Mr. Donald, we anticipate a fine display 
of these beautiful and pleasing flowers. Specimens of the 
Cape bulbs, properly grown, need only to be seen, to diffuse 
a caste for their cultivation, easy objects as they are to manage, 
particularly in rooms; and no better opportunity could be of- 
fered to bring them into notice and esteem, than that now af- 
forded by the Botanic Garden. We hope the flowering of 
such a rich collection as they possess, will have the effect to 
render them desirable plants for general cultivation. 

Beautiful new Pansies. — Mr. Walker, of Roxbury, who 
has so long devoted his attention to the cuhivation of this beau- 
tiful flower, and whose success in the production of many 
elegant varieties is well known, has lately shown us two or 
three new seedlings, which excel any of his former produc- 
tions. They are a nearer approach to the properties laid 
down by the London Metropolitan Society of Florists, 
as a standard for a perfect flower, than any he, has before 
grown. The contour of the flowers is much more elegant, 
the petals but slightly undulated, the colors hrilliant, . and 
the eyes finely and delicately pencilled. Neither of these va- 
rieties Mr. Walker has yet named. One of the best, in our 
judgment, is a deep, rich, velvety purple, tvith a most exquis- 
ite eye, and a boldness of petal which we have not observed 
in any of his former flowers. Our readers will bear in mind 
that May and June is the season when pansies are to be seen 
in the greatest perfection. Mr. Walker has an immense num- 
ber of new seedhngs, and the plants never promised a finer 
bloom; an inspection of the whole of them should not be neg^ 
lectedby those who are lovers — and who is not? — of this now 
popular family. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Second Report of the Agriculture of MaseachuieUM. 
By Henrt Colman, Commissioner for the Agricultural 
Survey of the State. >County of Berkshire, 1838. 870. 
pp. 194. Boston, 1838. 

> ■ 

The second report of the agricultural commissioner for 
the county of Berkshire, has made its appearance. It will 
be remembered that we noticed the First Report in our 
last volume, (p, 223;) the present one is filled with a great 
variety of information upon agricultural topics, and every 
thing immediately connected with the subject, and will be 
found an interesting pamphlet, and of much importance to^ 
farmers, and the public generally, as showing the agricultural 
resources of the western portion of the State. 

In our notice of the first report of the Agricultural Com- 
missicfner^ we gave our views respecting the importance and 
value of a survey, of the agriculture of the State, to the farm- 
ing community, and we believe that good results have already 
come out of wh^t has been so far done. It only needs to be 
shown to the public that our lands are not yet quite ^^run out," 
but that as good crops may be obtained by judicious cultiva- 
tion, as the soil has ever yet yielded since first redeemed 
from its 'wild and uncultivated state. 

There is but little in the report, which would be adapted 

to the character of our Mngazine; one extract, however, de* 

scribing the general features of the county, we are induced to 

make, believing it will be read with interest: — 

*^houndaT%e8 and Situation. The County of Berkshire forms the 
western part of Massachusetts. On the north line it is hounded by 
Vernnont; on the west by New York; on the south by Connecticut. 
On the eRf>t, it lies contiguous to the counties of F'rnnklin, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampden^ Its lengthy on the western line, exceeds fifty- 
seven miles, its breadth, at the north, on a line running eani and 
west, is about fourteen miles — at the south, where it is bounded by 
Connecticut by a lin6 parallel with its northern line, its breadth is 
about twenty-four miles. The breadth in some pnrt^ north of the 
south line, reaches to twenty-six mites: and in parts not far from the 
centre of the county, it is about sixteen miles. It lies between lat. 
42^2' — and 42^ 44' north. The longitude of the noi th-west corner 
of the county is nearly 73*^ 28' west; that of the south-west corner 
is a little greater. The area of the county is about 950 square miles, 
or 608,000 square acres. The towns embraced within the limits of 
this county are thirty; and the poptllation, by the official returns of 
May, 1837, was 89,101. 
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*<3. Division of Tetritory. From the reports of the valuation 
Cornouttee we gather the fo)lowiDg returns : There are in Berkshire 

oouhtys ■ . ' 

In Tillage, - , . - ^ Acres SMH k 

English and Upland Mowings - <' 55,495 

Fresh Meadow, - - - " 7,729 k 

Pasturage, - - - ** 117,059 

Wood, - - - « 60,997* 

Unimproved, - - ¥ " 123,966 i 

Unimproveable, - ^ " 103,694 i 

Owned by Towns or other Proprietaries, '^ 15,010 

In Roads, - - - " 6,623 j^ 

Covered with water, . . - << 7,261 i 

• II III I !■ 

Total, 524,6541 

"3. ' General Features and Aspect, The county of Berkshire is an 
inland county; at its nearest pomt it is about twenty -five miles from 
any navigable waters. The county is well watered. The Housa- 
tonic river, a small stream, extends thr-ough it longitudinally. It 
rises from within about twebe miles of its northern boundary, and 
flowing in a southerly direction, it receives on its passage the contri- 
butions of many minor streams, ^until it' passes beyond the bounds of 
the state into Connecticut, and empties at last into Long Island 
Sound. The Hosick river rises in the immediate vicinity of the 
fountain head of the Housatonic; l9o wing northerly and then west- 
erly it passes >through the south-west corner of Vermont into New 
York, and presently mingles its waters with those of the Hudson. 
Deerfield river passes for a^ short distance through the northern part 
of this county. Two branches of the WestfieJd river take their 
rise likewise in this county; and two streams of inconsiderable si2e, 
under the name of Green river; one in the northern part, emptying 
into the Hosick, and on^ on the south, emptying in Sheffield into the 
Housatonic, are likewise deserving of notice. There are other 
streams, furnishing multiplied advantages to farmers and manufac- 
turers, and presenting valua ble sites for mills and mechanical objects^ 
which it is not necessary to particularize. . The hills every where 
abound in springs of the purest water; and in an agricultural view, 
no country can be better supplied. The Pontoosuck lake, in nearly 
the centre of the county, one of the largest collectious of Water in 
the county, presents its mirrored surface to the traveller as one of 
the most beautiful objects on which the eye can rest. After furnish- 
ing several extensive and valuable mill powers at its outlet, its super^ 
fluous waters flow southerly until they mingle in the Housatbnic. 

*'The sprface of the country is broken and mountainous. There 
are generally considered three distinct ranges of mountains, running 
from north to south the whole length of the county. The easterly 
branch, or range of mountains ii) a part of the Green mountains^ 
which reach far into Vermont. The westerly branch is denominated 
the Taconic Range. The intermediate mountains are knowii by 
various local names, and are rather insular elevations than a contin- 
ued range. Saddle Mountain, in the north-western corner of the 
county, and Mount Washington, forming its sou th-> western corner, 
are magnificent elevations, and the highest mountains in the State. 
Saddle Mountain has in many places been cleared high up its sides; 
but its summits are crowned with a thick and beautiful forest of ma* 
pie, oak, walnut, and other varieties of hard wood The ascent of 

VOL. V. — NO. V. 24 , 
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Mount Washington on the weBtern arnd north-eastern side^ \b }ong 
and wearisome, but not difficult; and after ascendins by the course 
of the road two miles or more, you reach an extended space of ffent- 
ly undulating country, and almost entirely surrounded by a belt or 
succession of hills of di0erent elevations^ which, from a distance, 
and before the mountain was ascended, sjeemed to form only a single 
elevation. This comparatively level spnce is cleiEtred and cultivated, 
furnishing many valuable farms favorable for pasturage^ It forms 
the town of Mount Washington, which now includes the whole ele- 
vated country, and that small portion of territory, making the south- 
western angle of the state, and known as Boston Corner. 

"The Hosick mountain, lying at the north-eastern part of the coun- 
ty, is a considerable elevation, difficult of ascent by the road on the 
eastern side, and steeper, and in some parts prepipitous, on its west- 
ern side. The stnge road passes over thi^ mountain, and like Mount 
Washington, the top of the mountain presents a rolling country, 
with a productive soil, furnishing excellent pasturage, and valuable 
and thrifty farms. The other mountains in the county are insulated. 
Several of them are immense masses of limestone and marble; but 
many of the minor elevations are rounded and beautiful summits, 
cultivated to their tops. 

"4. 8oih, In passing through the county from east to west, you 
meet a succession of valleys 6f remarkable beauty and fertility; and 
on the Housatonic, the Hosick, the Green river, and Hop brook, 
there are extended alluvions or intervales, which furnish a produc- 
tive soil. The hills every where abound with springs of the purest 
water; and these, added to the numerous perpnanent streams inter- 
secting the country in various directions, affiord ex:traordinary ad- 
vantages to the farmers of Berkshire over the tenants of a level 
country. , 

"The alluvial meadows on the Housatonic seldom exceed a mile in 
breadth. These are mainly to be found in the Pittsfield valley, in 
South Lee, in Stockbridge, in Great Barrington, and in Sheffield. 
Ill general, these lands are annually overflowed, and the deposits of 
rich mud superinduced by^uch freshets, prevent the necessity of any 
artificial manuring, and keep these lands in a state of exuberant f^r- 
trliry. These deposits are mainly composed of finely comnriinuted 
sand, and rich loam and vegetable mould; and in many cases the de- 
posits have accumulated to a great depth, as the presence of large 
logs, and partially decayed stumps and roots of trees, found often at 
the depth of fifteen and twenty feet below the surface, evince. 

"Of peat bogs, there are few in the county. These are of small 
extent; but some found in the neighborhood of Pittsfield, which have 
undergone the process of ditching, draining, ai^d manuring, present 
encouraging exaniples of an enterprising and intelligent husbandry. 
This description of land throughout the state is destined to become 
highly valuable and productive. For fuel, where the use of peat 
for fuel prevails, this land, or rather the right to dig the peat, is sold 
for three dollars per square rod, the purchaser being hmited as to 
the depth he shall go. As manure for upland, when decomposed 
and dissolved by heating manures, or deposited in the barn yard, 
where it absorbs the liquids of the manure heap, it has been /ound 
efficacious and valuably. As land for cropping, under good manage- 
ment, of which I propose preseiitly to give several remarkable exam- 
ples, it has proved eminently productive in grass, potatoes, turnips, 
and carrots. 

"The soils in Berki^hire are various. There, is little pure clay. 
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There is little pure sand. The Hosick mountain, and the Green 
mountain ran^e is generally composed of granitic rock. The other 
mountains, and in general, the rest of the county, rest upon beds of 
limestone, or mica slate, which sometimes rise into high and abrupt 
elevations, and are every where to be seen, showing themselves above 
the surface. Some parts of the county are rich m iron ore, especi- 
ally the beautiAil valley of Richmond, and- the vicinity of the high- 
lands designated as Mount Osceola. In many parts of the county, 
as in Lauesboro', Williamstown, and Stockbridge, the soil presents 
the appearance of rich vegetable mould, resting upon a substratum 
of a greenish color, strongly argillaceous, and retentive of moisture. 
The same remarks- apply to the soils in Cheshire, furnishing the 
richest pasturage to be found in the state. These lands are well a- 
dapted to grass, potatoes, and all esculent vegetables. Other lands 
in the county are better suited to grain crops, being gravelly, and 
abounding i|i calcareous matter; as the Pitfsfield valley; much of 
the land in Great Barringtpn, west of the village; and especially the 
town of Egremont; and the lands lying towards the eastern side of 
Mount Washington, on the' great road from Egremont to Salisbury 
in Connecticut. 

, '<5. Markets and Manufactures, In an agricultural view, the 
county of Berkshire is singularly favored in respect to its climate, 
its soil, its water, its capacity of production, and its vicinity to mar- 
kets. B^ the great lines of communication now in the course of 
construction, and which concentrate in this county, it will be brought 
into much nearer communication with the great marts upon the sea- 
board. With the exception of pork, which has usually gone to 
Hartford, and in some rare instances to Boston, the produce of 
Berkshire beyond what is demanded for their manufactunng popula- 
tion, goes to New York, The Hudson is reached from almost any 
part of the county in a distance of thirty-five to forty miles; .and 
from all the points on that magnificent thoroughfare of wealth and 
population, the city of New York is reached in a few hours. The 
immense consumption of this great city, this insatiable consumer, 
demands all the contributions which can be poured into it, for use or 
traffic. 

**The greater part of the population of Berkshire are occupied in 
the pursuits of agriculture. The establishment of manufacturing 
villages creates a demand for the products of agricultural labor, and 
a permanent and certain home market is established for the supplies, 
iviiich the farm will furnish. . The manufactures bearing directly 
upon agriculture, are those of woollen cloths an4 paper. The num- 
ber of pounds of wool used by the factories in the county, from the 
returns of 1837, appears to have been 875,957 lbs. The amount of 
teasel]^ purchased by these same nr^anufactures is not ascertained. 
The quantity of paper manufactured amounted in value to 333,000 
dollars. Wnaf amount of this was in paper made from the straw 
of oats or rye cannot be determined. ^4n 18^7, '' an intelligent 
farmer of Lee writes me, * 'about five hundred tons had been used in 
their manufactures. Wheat, rye, and oat straw, if not rusted, was 
used indiscriminately, and was purchased at the mills at $5 per ton." 
The advantages to agriculture of the latter kind of manufactures, 
and of the appropriation of the straw of a farm to such purposes, 
is, to say the least, of an equivocal character.'^ 

The commissioner states, in his Introductory remarks, that 
the reports of the couDties of Franklin and Middlesex are com- 
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pleted, and that they will be made with /^ all practicable dis-' 
patch." The consideration of the sheep husbandry will be 
fully considered in the report of the former county. 

We also learn that the commissioner has procured seeds of 
the best wheat from Portugal, the best teasel seed .from Ger- 
many, and other seeds of superior quality. He has also taken 
measures to procure a complete collection of specimens of the 
grasses of the commop wealth, and of the weeds most pernicious 
to agriculture. 

We hope that the reports will be speedily made ; and, 
though we are aware that it is a laborious task to collect to- 
gether the amount df information contained in the reports, 
still we think there has been sonje unnecessary delay, and we 
trust that the future ones will be soon completed. The du- 
ties of the commissioner should be wholly devoted to thecom- 
i)Ietion of the survey; and it is to be hoped that they will fol- 
ow one another in speedy succession, and not at intervals of 
a year each. Three thousand copies were -ordered to be 
printed by the legislature. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L Foreign Notiee$. 
ENGLAND. 

Effects of the frost upon vegetation, in the winter of 1837-38. — 
Another part of the transactions 6f the Horticultural Society, haii 
been lately completed, and contains a very lengthy and detailed ar- 
ticle upon the effects, of the frost upon vegetation in the winter of 
1837-38, drawn up by Dr. Lindley. This paper is exceedingly in- 
teresting throughout, and we should be glad, had we room, to present 
a greater part of it to our readers. This, however, it is impossible 
for us to do, and we therefore have made only a few extracts, which, 
we doubt not, will bo read with much interest. Many new facts are 
developed, relative to the effects of frost upon plants, and it appear^ 
that some of them, from a warm climate, have suffered less than those 
from colder regions. This was particularly the case with Mexican 
and Californian plants, the former of which proved hardier than the 
latter. A list of many hundred plants is given, embracing all those 
generally cultivated, with remarks upon their hardiness in various sit- 
uations throughout the kingdom. The report proceeds. as follows: — 

^' Not only were all the common annual vegetables cultivated in 
kitchen gardens entirely destroyed, in the colder parts of the country, 
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but Btri^wberry plants prepared for forcing, were so much injured^ as 
to be incapable of producmg their flowers; and the vine was in many 
cases killed in green-houses, in which a fire was not liifhted. Among 
oar native tree^, the yew was affected in Cambridgeshire, and much 
more so at Glasgow; Ruscus aculeatus. was injured in its native 
woods in Kent; tha ivy lost its leaves^ and common thyme and broom 
were killed near L<ondon; the furze perished wholly above ground, 
not only all round London, but even in South Wales, Cornwall^ and 
Devonshire; Atriplex halimus lost its branches in Cambridgeshire; 
many of the hardy heaths were killed to the ground; and the com- 
mon periwinkle was observed by Mr.'Dillwyn to lose its leaves at 
Sketty, in South Wales. Even at the latter place, where the climate 
is comparatively mild, Menziesia polifoliawas destroyed; Erica va- 
gans, with its varieties, was much injured at Woburn; and the com- 
mon holly was extensively affected in several places in the middle 
and north of England; this plant, however, offered very different 
powers of resisting cold, some of the varieties proving much hardier 
than others, and according to the observations of Mr. M^ntosh, 
those which are variegated, more so than the plain kinds. Of nu- 
merous exotic trees and shrubs from the south of Surope,- New 
Holland, the Himalaya mountains, China, and the alpine regions of 
South America, many of which had been growing for years unharm- 
ed, a large proportion perished. Nearly all the I'are specimens of 
this kind which had been collected, with so much care and cost, in 
the Society's Garden, were, destroyed. All round London fine old 
evergreen oaks and cork trees bad their leaves and young shoots 
turned brown; laurustinnses, sweet bays, and the common arbutus 
were generally cut off; while in niost gardens not a pli^iit remained 
alive above ground of all the beautiful varieties of the China roue 
and its kindred species." 

The thermometer ranged from zero to SO** beldw, at the places 
noticed, the ground being covered^ in> many places, with from two to 
six inches of snow. The ground froze from one foot to two feet in 
depth. ' 

The following memoranda of the relative hardiness of roses and 
rhododendrons, two families of plants more extensively grown with 
us, than most of the others enumerated, we append. 

^* Rases, — Of the Banksian rose, both the yellow and white variety 
suffered severely in all the northern parts of England. At Clare- ' 
mont, plants 15 years old, and covering 60 or 70 yards of wall, were 
killed to the ground; fine old specimens perished in the Society ^s 
Garden; at Brenchley, a plant with a stem 11(1 inches in circumfe- 
rence, and covering the whole side of a house, was entirely destroy- 
ed; they equally perished in Hampshire, but it was observed at 
Owston that one plant against a shaded wall escaped. The varie- 
ties of Rosa muUiflora were destroyed. Rosa hracteatOj the Mth' 
eartney rose, was killed back to its old wood, or even down to the 
grounds R. mierophylla suffered in the same degree; other ^ China 
roses in general were killed to the ground, or totally destroyed. 
The white and yellow China rose, the sweet-scented hybrid, Hamon 
and Blairii, were entirely destroyed even in Hampshire; but the lat- 
ter was inj^red on a south wall at Dropmore. Generally speaking, 
the NoisettCy.ble de Bourbon, and tea'SceniedydLrieues, were found 
the most tender; hybrids, between the China rose and European 
species, were much less affected; the beautiful Rosa.9*vg'a, a mule 
between Rosa indiea and arvensiSy did not suffer in the least at Pit- 
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maston^ or even at Redleaf, where the .Niowctttf, and every descrip* 
tian of China ro$e^ was killed down to the irfound. It was, howev- 
er, very different in Cornwall and South Wales;, at Cardew, Rosa 
iftvohicrata was the only rose that suffered, while jRof^ microphylla^ 
close beside it, was uninjured. At Sketty, Rosa microphylta ^as 
slightly injured, but at that place no other of a large collection was 
at .all injured. At Penlargare, R. microphylla against a wall was 
quite unhurt. R. sinica perished on a south wall jn the Society's 
Garden." 

"Rhododendron arboreum. The red variety was killed near London, 
at Sketty, at Stoneham in Hampshire, at Owston, Where it had been 
newjy planted, was nearlv killed at Singleton, was- untouched at 
Carclew. R. arboreum alSum was uninjured at Sketty, but killed at 
Stoneham, and destroyed to the ground at Dropitiore. Of the hy-- 
brid varieties, Smithii and another were a little injured at Singleton; 
more at Woburn, Spofforth, and Norwich j and still more at Stone- 
ham. In the Society's Garden they were all, without exception, 
killed to the ground, but^shot up again from the root. The variety 
called Nobleanum was uninjured at Norwich. Mr. Walker found 
that the hybrids between R. arboteum and R. Catawbiense or eausas- 
ieum stood well at Calderstone^ so did R. altaclerense, Mr. John 
Wilson states that at Osberton in Nottinghamshire, where the tber- 
mometer fell to S deg. bel<m zero, the hybrid rhododendrons, of 
which there is an extensive collection, although much injured, all 
recovered and pushed forth new buds vigorously. In Mr. iramier's 
garden, at Bishopstoke in Hampshire, R. Smithii and some others 
rost their leaves or became a little brown; but the Highclere hybrids 
stood perfectly well. With regard to the hybrids, and Indian spe- 
cies, Mr. Herbert's observations at Spofforth arfe as foHow: — 'My 
seedling Rhododendrons from arboreum by the rose-K:olored ponticum 
have not lost the foreright shoots, though the leaf is damaged, an- 
swering in that respect my expectations, that they would^ approxi- 
mate to the constitution of the hardier male. R altaderensey from 
Catatobiense^onticum by arboteum, is disfigured in some situations, 
and scarcely touched in others, but the foreright buds and flower- 
budid were unhurt. R. Lindsc^i from the American arboreseenSf 
(maximum var. purpureiim of Pursh) is not much injured. A plant 
of it taken up to be forced, after the severest night, when the snow 
was melting, flowered splendidly and its leaves were unhurt. R. 
HaylockijfKom Catawbiense by arboreum, has received no injury, 
and bids fair to flower profusely. B.,Knightii, from the rose-colored 
cinnamon leaved ai^bpreum by eaucasieum, is uninjured, atid now 
(April 26th) in flower. R. AcklancU, from altaeleretue crossed 
again by the scarlet ar^or^mm, is killed near to the ground, those 
from Haylocki, by arboreum, the same. The scarlet arboreum, 
against the front wall of the stable covered loosely with a single mat, 
was killed nearly to the ground, but having been taken up io March, 
it sprouted from the bbttom in the stove, but died soon after. The 
white cinnamon-leaved variety, (which has stood twelve years in the 
middle of the garden unprotected, and formed a large round, closer 
leaved bush,) is killed to the ground, and it is doubtful whether it 
will push up again; it measured 18 inches round close to the ground, 
and Its principal branch was S inches diameter* It stood in a peaty 
compost, and the plant Of altaclerenu touching it is more damaged 
than any of the same cross. I believe that in a drier soil the eiwMh 
mon-leaved Rhododendron, whether white or rose-colored^ would 
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have escaped, for another plant of the white, inarched on a poniieO' 
eaiawbiense stock, .and planted out only last summer, but growing in 
the natural barley-soil of the garden, against a stone (east) wall^ 
and covered with an old single. mfit full^of holes, is quite unhurt, and 
shooting early, which makes it very liable to be cut by spring frosts. 
The mules from R. arboreum by the white jnaximum, and ^om the 
latter by R. arbor&im were not the least hurt.' R. anthopogon died 
at Somerford; R. camponulatum^ without any shelter, bore a tem*> 
perature of 5 deg. below zero at Hfghclere. At Spofforth the decide 
uouB R. davuricum was killed, the evergreen variety flowered more 
abundantly than usual." 

Few of the •Australian Tp\tiXit9 were able to bear the cold, nor did 
those of New Zealand. Those of Japan, especially from the hieher 
regions, afforded some evidence of future acclimization. The Cape 
plantSt with some exceptions, all appeared too tender fot anv open 
culture. Of those from the Himalaya mountains, Dr. Lindjey no- 
tices as follows : — 

*<The species native of the Himalaya mountains have resisted the 
cold to so great an' extent, that there can be no doulit of a large 
proportion of the vegetation of those northern parts of India prov- 
ing hardy in England, Wales and Ireland.' Tnis fact alone, is of 
the highest interest, because there certainly is no country more ac- 
cessible to US3 or whose productions are more worthy of being im- 
ported, whether for their value as timber, their beauty and variety 
as forest trees, or their brilliancy as mere objects of ornament. The 
mere; knowledge that the noMe Deodar cedar is capable of enduring 
the utmost rigor of an English winter, is almost alone sufficient to 
compensate ror the destruction produced by the frost among other 
plants. All the pines and firs appear more or less hardy, except 
Finus ilongifolia, which is not a mountain species. Benthamia fra- 
gifera, although tender in the midland counties, appears at home in 
Cornwall and Devonshire; the beautiful Berberis, many Cotoneas- 
ters, a Euonymus, Juniperus recuWa, Leycesteria formosa, all the 
Spiraeas, Viburnum cotinifblium, and, above all, the magniiicent Rho- 
dodendron campanulatum have to be added to our lists of common 
shrubbery plants. Clematis montana, too, proved so robust that we 
have not only secured that beautiful addition to our climbers, among 
which variety is so much wanted, but have well grounded expecta- 
tions that some of the many other beautiful species of the same ge- 
nus still to introduce, will prove ejiually suited to this climate. The 
results of the frost upon tne hybrid Rhododendra have been already 
sufficiently detailed, and need not be repeated." 

The plants from the south of Europe are generally lender, but the 
frost brought some new facts to light, and confirmed other opinions 
which were not previously established, to the satisfaction, of every 
one, < 'and a fev^ are inexplicable upon any principle with which I 
am acquainted. That Aristolochia sempervirens, a native of Can- 
dia: and Peganum harmala, a common Syrian plant; Ilex balearica 
and Buxus t^alearica, evergreens inhabiting the islands of Minorca 
and Majorca; Juniperus oxycedrus, quite a southern bush; Pistacia 
terebinthus, which is not found wild north of the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, should all have been found hardy, where such plants as 
the Tamarisk, Arbutus unedo, and the cypress perished, are results 
which could hardly have been anticipated. They are, however, of 
the first importance, because it will induce the more (general cultiva- 
tion of those among them which are beautiful. It is interesting to 
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know that Arbutus andrachne is more hardy than A. unedcy, a fact 
which may be perhaps connected with jtheir very different localitiea 
when wild; the former being exposed to the severe cold of souths 
eastern Europe, While the latter, although wild in Ireland, is more 
peculiar to the west of Europe. Connected with this is the impor- 
tfMit fact that A. andrachne inarched upon A. unedo^ in .which con* 
ditiori it is usually sold in the nurseries, is unfit' for planting, because 
of the tenderness of its stock. By taking care that plants of A. an- 
drachne, and also A. hybrida, are on their own roots, two fine ever- 
£(reens may be considered secured to the gardens of the greatei; part 
of England." 

'^The tow southern latitudes of South America have furnished a 
few accessions, to hurdy collections, among which the Araucaria 
dombeyi is the most interesting for the possessors of parks and large 
gardens, and it has now become an object of some national impor- 
tance to procure supplies of seeds of this plant from Valparaiso; for 
to introduce in abundance so remarkable a vegetable production as 
this is when old, with columnar trunks often 100 feet high, surmoun- 
ted by a pyramid of grotesque branches, would be an object scarce- 
ly less than national, even if the plant did not furnish excellent tim- 
ber, and an abundance of valuable resin.. It also appears that Aris- 
totelia macqui, and the escallonias, rubra, and glandulosa, all beau- 
tiful evergreens, are about as hardy as a Laurustinas, that the 
graceful little Berberis empetrifolia is regardle^ss of cold, and that 
Colletia horrida,, Duvaua ovata, and Heimia salicifolia, also seem 
likely to bear this climate. The preservation of herbaceous plants 
is less important; but it, is satisfactory to know that some at least of 
the Alstromerias may be henceforward regarded as hardy border 
flowers. 

"The number of daUforniah and Mexican plants in our gardens, 
which have been the subject of experiment, is inconsiderable. Of 
these it is found that the species from California are more tender 
than those from Mexico: a circumstance doubtless to be explained 
by the Cnilifornian species having been taken indiscriminately from 
warm valleys and mountain sides, while no one has thought of natu- 
ralizing any Mexican species except from the cold mountain ridges. 
What is most important is, that all the beautiful pines and firs from 
these regions, of whose habits so little was previously known, prove 
to be perfectly hardy wherever they have been tried, with the excep- 
tion of Pinus insignis and P. leiophylla." 

The article is concluded with many intere&tin<; faets relative to 
the eftect of frost upon plants, some parts of which we may at an* 
other time present to our readers.— £a. '' 



Art. II. JDomeatic Noticei, 



Pits for protecting, plants during winter. — I think you would 
tempt maily of your amateur subscribers, by making them acquainted 
with the virtues of a good pit for the keeping of tender roses^ fdsch- 
ias,. peednias, (tree) verbenas, carnations, and other tender herba- 
ceous perennials generally— 4*hodod^ndrons, as^^leas, English laurels, 
Aiicuha japdnica, etc., K^rria japdnica. I had one constructed this 
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fall, SS feet by 14, and S feet deep. Every fine day I retoore the 
shutterg (if there be no frost within) and give air. I have in it all 
the above kinds of plant?, except azaleas, and, as yet, every thing ia 
in a fine healthy state. The thermometer has been but once below 
thirty-two degrees, and then I believe it was not (^uite one degree be- 
low it. Thtsre has been very little frost within. I presume it 
would answer for camellias, as they could stand -considerable frost, 
if the airing take place gradually, aud with the exclusion of the direct 
rays of the sun.^Four*, J, Jv, J., February, 1889. 

SueeessftU experiment in muliipHcation ofpettds. — For the eneoar* 
agement and gratification of the florist, especially should he be a lov- 
er of native plants, we subjoin an interesting fact connected with his 
pursuits. A few years ago, a specimen of Thalictrum anemonoides 
(better known as Anembae thai iciro ides) having an extra number of 
petals, was observed ' and gathered in the vicinity of one of our 
western cities. Submitted to pot culture, in a good compost, it 
showed a decided tendency to become multiplex, until its bloom on 
the present sprinj^ has exhibited a truly <louble character. This lit- 
tle plant j or rather its British representative and co-species, is famil- 
iarly known as a delightful floral gem, to several, who have a taste 
for choice flowers; so early, so pretty, so white, and so modest ita 
habits, it needs but an introduction, to be admired and prized by all. 
Not a few of our native plants may be annually detected in this ab- 
normal aberration, and should be immediately transplanted into a 
more congenial soil, that they may become valuable, not only to that 
rare class of florists, the lover of American plants, but also to every 
one who delights in multiplex or double flowers. — J. L. J?. 

Mr. fValker^s Tulip Show, — Before our next number will appear, 
the splendid tulip show of Mr. Walker will take place. We have 
noticed in a previous page, some of his beautiful new seedling pan- 
sies, all of which will be displaying their flowers in great perfection,' 
at the same time, thus affording visitors an opportunity of seeing 
both at onde, either of which are worth twice the price of exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Walker's efforts to render both the tulip and the pansy 
popular flowers, are deserving of high commendation, and we hope 
he will And himself amply rewarded in a numerous assemblage of 
visitors. Amateurs, who are desirous of possessing a good bed of 
that gorgeous flower, the tulip, or of that more humble, but not less 
delicate one, the pansy, will find the opportunity a good one to make 
selections. It will be, perhaps, gratiifying information to bur read- 
ers, to inform them that Mr. Walker has promised us an article on 
the cultivation and treatment of both the pansy and tulip.— £rf. 



AaT. III. Retrospective Critieisfn. 

JCrrato.— In the haste of getting out our last numberi several typo- 
graphical errors occurred, viz. at p, 150, eight lines from the top, for 
**packets" read "pockets." P. 165, nine lines from the bottom, 
for "does," read "did." P. 158, second line, for "demanding," read 



'Reserving." 
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V 

HortinUture in Washington^ D, C, — Sir, In the JMarch number of 
your Ma^jraziDe, pa^e 112, under the head of Retrospective Crrtici#ni> 
YOU puhlisbed an article signed by John DpuglasB, Jr., of thi^ oitjry 
in which that crentlenian iriakeB peveral MtateinentR in relation to Mr. 
William Buist's coljectipn of flowers, &,c., to which, aa a friend to 
Mr. B.^ I wish to reply. The whole tenor of the article is of such 
a character, that I am sure JMr. Buist would not consider it worthy 
of his attention.to contradict the misstatements it contains; and it lA 
only an apprehensi^on that Jt might b^ credited, by tho^e who know 
not Mr. Buist's establfshment, that induces me Jto correct those mis- 
statenients. 

The writer of that article commenced by stating, "that in yonr Jan- 
uary number for 1839; you are pleased to say that Mr. Buist has 
introduced, many new thingts;^' this just praise appears to, be th^ 
cause of the ill feelinj^s expressed in. hjs communication. He does 
not question the truth of the statement, that Mr. B. had introduced 
many fine things, but thinks that you were not prompt enousti in 
saying that he introduced many also^ and, fearipg that his fanie 
might not benspread, he determined to blow his own trumpet. He 
goes on to soy, that **if you will inform yourself properly, you will 
find that there are two large and distinct green and hot-house eetab- 
lishments in thisvicinity,, of from ten to fifteen years' standing, great- 
ly superior to Mr. Buist's in every respect, each having, in>addition» 
large vegetable gardens." This is an error. Mr. Buist's was the 
first hoi^house in this city or vicinity; but it is true that the other 
green-house establishments have vegetable gardens, which Mr. B.'s 
has not, he being satisfied to confine his attention to floriculture 
alone, and in this line, so far from being behind the others, I do not 
think that Mr. I), could get any im|>artial person, who. is any judge 
of these matters, to say that he is not foremost. Perhops the own- 
ers of the establishmentfi mentioned by Mr. D. '^would not hesitate 
to Compare plants with Mr. B. at any time," but the comparison 
might pot end so much to their satisfaction, as Mr. D. would seem 
to infen True^ Mr. Fearce may outnumber him in camellias and 
dahlias, as stated; — Mr. Buist's ambition is to excel, rather in the va- 
riety and q^uality of his plants, than in number, and their comparison 
of ffreen-house fruits is a poor affair, for if Mr. D. knows as much 
of Mr. B.'s collections as he intimates, he must be aware that Mr. 
B. has i^ such fruits, nor does he pretend to have any such collec- 
tion; and, the intention of this part of Mr. D.'s communication 
could only be to cause those who had not seen hifi^ collection, to sup- 
pose that be bad assayed to cultivate green-house fruits, but had 
entirely failed. 

If Mr. Buist has purchased some of the finest of his specimens 
from other establishments, as stated, it only proves that he cares 
more for G^he specimens than he does for money, and that those who 
sell care more for the money than they do for the plapts; But why 
should a mere passing and just encomium of Mr. Buist, from you, 
in a fornrier number, call forth this attack on him? end why should 
you thank the author of it for such a production? In my judg- 
ment, it is not very creditable either to the author or publisher. Mr. 
B.'s collection ean neither be benefitted nor injured by casual praise, 
or jealous censure: all who wish can see and judge for themselves, 
and I am certain that the verdict will be in Mr. Buist's fayor. — Yours, 
$*c., David Bui$t, Washington City, March 85, 18S9. . 

[We are not desirous of continuing a controversy which will af- 
ford 80 little interest to the generlility of our readers; but we have 
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giveil pl^ce to the above, that both sides might be heard, williD^, as 
we are, to do justice to both parties. Our correspondent, who thinks 
the insertion of Mr. Douglass's communication not very creditable to 
us, is informed that be does not understand the case under which 
it was done. We did not know Mr. W. Buist, and at the time 
we made our remarks, did not know but that his place was the only 
one of any extent in the city, and it was not till we received the com- 
munication of Mr. Douglass that we were aware of this. The arti- 
cle below, from anottiier correspondent, has as&iured us that Mr. 
Douglass was in hai^te in writing his communication, and that the 
establishment of Mr. Buist received no more than just praise at our 

^ Horticulture in Washington^ D.C, (p. 112.) — ^Upon what principle 
in human nature, is it, Mr. Editor, that amateurs, and professors of 
the arts and sciences are so prone to indulge in jealous feelings at 
the advance <if their fellow-laborers? It would seem, and I regret 
that the manifestations of it are so numerous, that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, nod satisfied wi|h their own progress towards the temple of 
fame» the aspirants for public favor or consideration, iii whatever 
branch their labors may be directed, seem disposed to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of those who are pursuing the same pathway to that 
temple with themselves, as though they could, by depressing others, 
elevate themselves. These remarks hf^ve been induced by seeing a 
communication in your last number from one of the worshippers of 
Flora in our city, in which this disposition is strongly manifested. 
As a citizen of Washington, and |is one Vv^ho has been much delighted 
by the spirit infused into the minds of our people by all those here, 
who pursue this delightful branch of industry, I regret that the feel- 
ins^ should exist that could conceive, much less promulgate, such an 
article. Our city has been much benefited by the labors of several 
florists, amateurs as well as' professors, (I presume I may justly use 
these terms,) and each, and all of them, are entitled to our grati- 
tude, — and certain it. is that they are all entitled to much praise ; 
each has excelled in certain branches of floriculture, as the minutes 
of oiir Horticultural Society fully prove \ but 1 cannot, as an impar- 
tial judge, decide that Mr. Buist is the least worthy of our prominent 
florists, or that his establishment is behind theirs in any point of 
merit. As I |iave already, stated, each has no doubt excelled in some 
branch of this/science, but when we examine the establishments as a 
whole, 1 think Jthat it will be admitted by all candid judges, that Mr. 
Buist is not one jot; behind the foremost. Mr. Douglass, I think, will 
allow upon reflection that he was in error when he stated that there 
had been other hot-houses within our vicinity before Mr. Buist's. It 
is true that Mr. Pearce's green-house was established long anterior 
to Mr. Buist's, but it certainly is not within our city, and Mr. Dou- 
glass would have had to go but little further and by a much fairer 
r6ad to have enlisted Mr. Yates in his catalogue, whose establish- 
ment, by the bye, stands deservedly very high with the lovers of 
Flora and Pomona. Mr. Buist's was the first (although yet very 
^oung,) public institution of this kind within our cicy. proper, and he 
IS, or was, until within a few months, if not now, the only one who 
follows floriculture aZorte, and makes abusiness of it, and he receives, 
and liberally too, substantial marks of the approbation of our citi- 
zens. He came here, as Mr. Douglass has stated, a stranger, com- 
paratively speaking, selected a spot in our city remarkable for noth* 
iDg but its rugged, barren appearance, a mere clay heap, on which 
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not a spear of grass relieved the cold and cheerless prospect .; by in- 
dustry, Which cannot be surpassed, and labor of the most devoted 
kind, assisted in all by his brother David, a most excellent and 
worthy discinle of floriculture, he has made this dreary waste to 
bloom and blossom with the rose and every other flower of beauty or 
fragrance that can endure our peculiariy changeable and unkindly 
climate, and for those which cannot, he has reared one hot and three 
green-houses, large and commodious, in which '•^od in his garden the 
visitors are ever kindly welcomed abd waited u()on, whether they 
come to purchase or gratify their .tRSte' or cqripsity, and in which 
they may, within the compass of a few hundred yards, see rich and 
rare varieties of Flora's kingdom in all their native beauty and per- 
fection, called from all climes from the poles to the equator. There 
the highlander may see his native heath bringing fresh to his mem- 
ory the rich and romantic scenes of his native home far away over 
the blue waters, where his early days were passed in joy and glad- 
ness, and where hi.s heart ever turns with the flood-tide of pure and 
warm aflections from the coldness and unkindness of the world; 
there too the Gaul may see in all its perfection and beauty \he lily, 
the pride and glory of his own sunny, fruitful, vine covered, glorious 
France ; the South American may behold, rich and perfect, as in his 
own towering and evergreen forests, the gems of those forests ; the 
Kasi Indian, the flowers he deemexl he had left forever behind him ; 
all, all, may see somewhat to remind thera^ of home, dear, sweet 
home, from whatever country they may come. But enough — they 
all deserve hidfh praise, (but candor compels me to say, that Mr. 
Buist's establishment, taken as a whole, in view of the great variety 
of rich and rare, as well foreign as domestic plants^ is superior to the 
others of our city, even keeping out of view the short time it has 
been in operation ; and if its enterprising prpprietof progresses as be 
has done, I doubt not .-it will, before many years, stand in the front 
rank of all within our country, if it be not unrivalled. While upon 
this subject permit me to address a word of advice to the citizens of 
these United States, and particularly to parents. As a parent, 1 have 
had, and know, the difSculties which parents experience in restrain- 
ing their children from evil associations, and did parents but know 
how easy they might be restrained, I am sure they would all adopt 
the course ; it is a simple one, easy and not expensive, and most cer- 
tain in its results. All children are fond of nowers ; cultivate this 
taste, lurnisb them with a few plants, and a little green-house to pre- 
serve them from the cold of winter, and you will attain your object, 
besides realizing much pleasure from the fruits of their thus amusing 
labor, and their better natures, being uncontaminated by bad associ- 
ates, will flow on in perfect harmony and happiness, in the simple 
and sinless amtisertient there provided for them, and they will be 
easily induced, assisted by the light of revelation, to look through 
nature in her beauty and loveliness, up to nature's God. Let parents 
try this remedy, and they vvill soon And the truth of it, and be satisfied 
that it comes from — One who Knows. Washington City, March, 
1839. 

[It is. not our practice to insert anonymous communications under 
this head; but as the above appears to be written by one who views 
the matter in its true light, and gives due justice to all, we willingly 
give it a place. — ^d.^ 
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Aax. IV. Pennsylvania Horticultu/ral Society, 

The stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society took 
place on the evening of the 15th April, the Pre3ident in the chair. 

The competition for the best six heads of forced lettuce took place 
on the 30th of March last, at the Society's intermediate meeting. 
The committee had great difficulty ia awarding this premium, the 
lettuce being all so superior. They gave the first' premium to Rob- 
ert Reid,. gardener to J. J. Vanderkemp, Esq., and an honorary one 
to Archibald Ritchie, gardener to Josnua Longstreth, £sq., for the 
next best* Daniel Reilly, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., exhib- 
ited four very large heads of cabbage, with some fine lettuce and 
cucumbers. 

William Chnlmprs, gardener to Mrs. Stot, exhibited sonie fine let- 
tuce. Philip Reiliy, gardener to Mr. Gratz, exhibited likewise some 
fine lettuce. 

The committee on plants andflowisrs awarded on that evening, for 
the best collection of plants in pots, to Robert Buist, he having ex- 
hibited a large coHection of fine Pelargonivims; we noticed a verv 
fine seedling, named Buist's Hero; some others were not named. 
An honorary premium was awarded to Robert Kilyinfi;ton, for a fine 
display of native plants, viz., Dentkria lacinikta, D. pinnatlfida, 
•^^rabis lyrkta, Mit^lla diphylla, Corydalis cucull^ria, rediculkrfs 
canadensis, Epij^ee^a ripens, Trillium c^rnua, AquiUgia canadensis, 
Pulnr^^nkria virginica, Houst6rita ceeriilea, Fiola cucuUkta, F. villd- 
sa, 2^alfctrum divicum, «^nem6ne thalictroides, Erythronium amer- 
ickniim, .^flVum triphyllum, Botrychium virijinicum, Paux trif61ia, 
«dspldnium ebei^cum, «^diantum pedktum, Stellkria pilbera. Exotics — 
Ferb^na Tweedie^na, Ix6rrt coccinea, an ischium, a seedling, flow- 
er lij^ht blue, fine, hobkUa s\).. Petunia green edged. 

Mr. Sinten, gardener to Gen. Robert Patterson, exhibited a branch 
of the Cli4nthus punfceus in fine flower. 

For the best display of vegetables, the premium was awarded to 
William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stot, he having exhibited 
leeks, mushrooms, new potatoes, radishes, Brighton Cos, and Cab- 
bage lettuce, and Flanders spinach. 

The Society's premium for the best forced cucumbers was award- 
ed to Patrick Reiliy, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq.; for the best 
sea kale, to the same; and an honorary premium iMr>r cauliflower; 
he exhibited eighteen very superior heads, with spinach and aspara- 
gus. Archibald Ritchie, gardener to Mr. Longstreth, exhibited let 
tuce, asparagus, spinach, radishes of different kinds, leeks, colewort, 
sprouts, cucumbers. William Graham, gardener to the Blackley 
almshouse, exhibited some very superior lettuce. 

Messrs. Leffuesty & Lentz exhibited three bunches of very ^n^ 
asparagus. 

P. Burke, gardener to William Cammac, Esq., exhibited s6me fine 
lettuce of the Brighton Cos, and cabbage, spinach, 6ic. 

The premium for the best fruit was awarded to Hugh H. Hatch, 
Camden, N. J., for some fine winter black apples. Thomas Fisher 
exhibited some fine apples, of different kinds. — YourSy G. PVatson, 
Philadelphia, Apnl 16, 1939. 

[The Society voted, at their last meeting, to hold an exhibition in 
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Faneull Hall Market. 



Jone, which, we'doubt not, if properly gpt up, will proTO a splendid 
aflkir. We wish the Masaachisetis Horticultural Society wouli hold 
a »ynngf as well as an autumnal, exhibition. — Ed,} 



Art^ V. Faneuil Hall Market. 



From 
Rods, Tubers, ^e. 1$cta. 



Potatoes: 

co-~-.{?:jSs:1;::' 
="'p«'-.{?:?ffl;::? 

Turnips: 

Common, per bushel,. . . . 

French, per bushel, ...... 

Ruta Baga,per bushel, .. . 
Onions: 

Red, per bunch, ....«...« 

Yellow, per bushel, ... 

White, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch < 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



60 
60 
75 
,76 
76 
75 
00 
00 

26 



CMages, Salads, ^c» 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

S^voysi .-^ 

Di-umheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giant red and white, . . . . 

Common,. . . / 

Spinach, per half peck, .... 
Dandelions, per half peck,. . 
Cabbage Sprouts, per half p'k 
Turnip Tops, per half peck, 

Ai>paragu8, per bunch, 

Rhubarb, p^r pound, 



6 
00 
50 
60 
50 
76 

8 
10 
20 
12 



To 

^cts. 



1 75 
60 

2 00 

2 00 



87 
60 
60 

8 
fl 25 
2 00 
75 
75 

12 

m 



Squathes and Pun^akins^ 

Squaslies: 
Autumnal Marrow ,percwt 
Winter crook-neck,pr cwt . 

Canada, per cwt .-6 00 

West India, per cwt 2 60 

Pumpkins, each 12 



Frcmi 

$cts. 



600 
600 



To 

$€tM 



Poland Swut Herbs, 



75 


100 


1 00 


^— 


1 00 


1 50 


12i 


26 


10 


15 


6 


8 


25 


M^B 


m 


26 


m 




8 


10 


m 


— 


10 


12i 


12i 


17 


12i 


17 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint, per bunch, . 

^uits. 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, JP*' t^T!!" ' 
' < per bushel,. . 

Baldwins, per barrel,. . . . 

6weet apples, per bushel,. 

Golden Russets, per bbl. ,. 

Greenings, per barrel, . . . 

Russets, per barrel, 

Pears: 

Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per lb: 

Malaga, 

Cranberries, per bushel, . . . 

Cucumbers, 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pine-apples, each, 

Chcstnuis, per bushel, .... 

Walnuts, per bushel, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound. 
Shaddocks, each,. ........ 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

English walnuts, per lb 



60 

17 

6 

6 

6 



2 60 

1 00 

3 00 

2 00 

3 00 
8 00 
8 00 

2 60 

25 

2 50 

25 

20 



26 

60 

m 

00 
00 

5 

121 
26 

4 

4 

5i 



8 00 
26 



76 
20 
12 
12 



3 60 



8 00 



8 00 
60 
26 

874 
76 
25 
2 60 

1 



6 



Remarks. — Since our last, thei*e has been a very good supply^ 
and prices have continued nearly the same. In some articles, from 
an apprehension of a small supply, there has been a slight advance. 
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The weather has continued fine<ftnd warm, compared with last sea- 
son, and early Vegetables have come forward much more rapidly than 
last year; consequently, we have i|ow to note a very good supply of 
nearly alt those articles which are usually only brought, forward so 
early as this by artificial means. 

The stock of potatoes, of prime quality, is gradually lessening; 
and^ in consequence, an improvement has taken .place in the prices. 
The stock of Eastern is rather limited, many having been sent south 
the present month, and there is some fear that few i'emain on band 
except such as are wanted for planting; , prime Eastports are quick 
at our quotations. Turnips unusually abundant. Onions are getting 
out of season, and prices, for those in good order, have advanced. 
Radishes are plentiful, and the quality very (ine. . Of Cabbages there 
are now but a very feW on baud; good Ked Dutch are particularly 
in demand. No Cauliflowers have been received since our last. 
Celery is scarce, there being few or no roots lef%. Spinach, dande- 
lions, and other early sprouts, are very plentiful, and prices low. 
Rhubarb has come in the past week in fine quantity, for the season; 
there is now a promise of an abundant stock. Asparagus has been 
brought in, and, like rhubarb, in larger quantity than usual in April. 
Squashes are mostly gone; some yet remain on hand, which com- 
mand full our present rates; the West Indies are now relied upon 
to satisAr the principal demand, although they are much inferior to 
those of last year, being rather green. 

There is more animation in the fruit market than has been exhib- 
ited for some time. Apples are in tolerable quick demand, and are 
taken at our quotations; the stock of some kinds is exhausted. 
Pears remain nearly the same. Cranberries are a little higher. Lem- 
obs and Oranges continue as heretofbre, the stock sufficient for the 
present. Some Pine Apples have come to hand; among them one 
small lot of the most superior quality, varying from five to six pounds 
each. Cucumbers have been brought in since the date of the last 
report, and command good prices; one very long one sold as high as 
one dollar. In Nuts of all kinds there is no variation worthy of 
note. — Yours y M. 2\, Boston^ April 26<A, 1839. 
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FRUIT DI;FARTM£NT. 



* 

Orape Vines, in green-houses, &c., will now be advancing rapidly, 
and will require attention. Towards the middle of the month they 
will be settmg their fruit, when the temperature of the house should 
be a little higher, with less air. Leave, off syrmging until the fruit 
18 "well set. 
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Grape Vines^ in open air, shoald be trained np neatly to the trel- 
lis or wall and the snoots carefully fastened. Dig round the roots 
and manure, if required. Cuttings may be put in this month. 

Peaeh trees, in pots, which have set their fruit, should be well 
watered and syringed. Trees may yet be planted out successfully. 

Strawberry beds may be as well made now as at auy time in the 
year. 

Baspberry vines should be pruned and tied up to stakes. 

Chrafting of trees may.be yet performed. 

Trees of all hinds may be removed yet for several days. 

; FLOWER DEFARTMBNT. 

Dahlias will now require more attention. Prepare the roots for 
setting out one lot about the $Oth. The first of June another lot may 
be planted, and a succession of flowers will be obtained. Pot the 
roots and place them in any situation out of the way of cold storms 
and frost. Let the ground where they are to be planted be well dug, 
and, if poor, manured. 

Hyacinth and Tulip beds should be shaded when in bloom. 

Chrysanthemums should be propagated by cuttings, or suckers, 
this month. 

Qlodioku Natalensis, and Tiger flowers , may be planted in the 
border this month. 

Fansies, raised from seeds, shpuld now be set out in beds, if not 
done before* 

Tender and half-hardy annuals, sown in pots in March or April, 
may be set out in the ground about the 20th» 

Jinnuals. — A general sowing of annuals should be. made about the 
15th or 20th. Then is the safest season to plant. 

Ttdteroses, started last month in small pots, should be repotted. 

Camellias will continue to require good supplies of water and fre- 
quent syringing. 

Ericas, and all New Holland and Cape plants, should be repotted 
before they are taken out of the house. Cuttings may be now put 

Cactuses will now be blooming, and should therefore have mora 
water. 
Perennial plants may be yet transplanted with good success. 

Verbenas should be again shifted, if they have filled their pots 
with roots. 

Oreen-house plants, of most kinds, may be removed into the open 
air the latter part of the month. Prepare a suitable place for them, 
and repot any that need it. 

Leehenaultia formosa may be propagated by cuttings now. 

Trevirtina eoecinea, — ^The little corms should now be potted sepa- 
rately in the smallest size pots. 

Cyxalises, Txias, ^araxises, and other Cape bulbs, done flowering, 
should be removed rrom the ereen-house to the open air, and placed 
in a situation sheltered from the rains. 

Oeraniums, now iii bloom, should be well watered and have an 
i^bundance of air. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS- 

Art. I. Some notice of the Plants in the collettion of 6en. 
Robert Patterson^ Philadelphia. By Dr. 6. Watson, 
Philadelphia. 

In a late number of your Magazine, in noticing the collec* 
tion of plants belonging to Dr. Wood, I informed you that I 
should, as soon as my leisure would permit, send you similar 
notices of other fine places in this city, believing such notices 
would be gratifying to your readers; I therefore send yon 
some remarks upon the collection of plants belonging to Oen. 
Patterson, of this city. 

Gen. Patterson's establishment is situated on the comer of 
Locust ai^d Thirteenth streets, and it may be safely said, that 
it is one of the neatest, and best kept, both as regards the 
garden and green-house, in or around this city. Many of the 
plants are very fine and large specimens, particularly the 
orange and lemon trees, they having been purchased at the 
sale of plants belonging to the late Henry Pratt, Esq. of Lem- 
on Hill, and once forming part of that well known and splen- 
did collection of plants. The following list embraces all the 
principal plants now in the collection of Gen. Patterson: — 

Cli&ntluis puniceus, Kenn6dia monophylla, Indig6fera aus- 
triilis, Swainsdma galegifdlia, Di6sma capitiLta, Gort^ria pa- 
vdnia, idc^cia conspicua, A. stricta. A, dealbiita, and Jl. lo- 
ph&ndia, Begdnta incarn&ta, Burch^Ua cap^nsis, Corrs^'a Al- 
ba, Polygala cordiita, Lechena^tta formidsa, Conae"^ pulch^I- 
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h, C. speciAsa and C. Wrens, Callicoma seradfdlia. Clematis 
fl6rida fldra pl^no, Caloth&mnus quadrifida, and C. yilldsa; /as- 
mioum az6ricuni, C^reiis grandifldrus, a rery laree specimen; 
Illicium florid^num, Man^ttia cordifdlia, Bl^tta TankenriUa, 
Rivina biimilis, Russ^Uui juncea, £uph6rbiaspl^ndens,668- 
nera aggreg^ta, O. Dougl&su, and 6. spic^ta; Mel&stomaheter* 
om&Ila, Cerop^gia ^legans, Coffia ar&bica, Ixdra rdsea, Stte- 
litzia regina, Passifldra Louddnt, and P. Kermesina; Thun- 
b^rgia odoriita, Crinum amabile, Ipoms"^ Horsf&IIut, E'paeris 
f randifldra, Carmichadia austriilis, L6tus Jacobs'^, Pmdnia 
arbdrea, [.Mbtitonpapayeriicea, var.B&nksue,] T^c^ma cap^n- 
sis, Kenn6dia rubicunda, Pitt6sporum ToHra^ and ToHra V9r 
riegitta; Hibb^rtia voliibilis, Bigndnta jasminoides, iTicoma 
Jasminoides,] and Ladj Banks's yellow rose in fine bloom. 

The collection of camellias is etcellent, and contains the 
following sorts: — Camellia jap6nica &lba pl^no, fimbri^ta, 
«trorubens, specidsa, GrevUle's red, imbnckta, varieg^ta, 
Pompdnia^ intermedia, eximia, c&mea, coccinea, W6odstt, 
<^Ieeans, Ch&ndleri, Jtdsa mimdi, Fairl^a, candidissima, Jldsa 
sinensis, C. stoinqua rdsea, &c«; Jthodod^ndron arbdreom 
Sijrbridum; Azaleas of different varieties; with a fine collec- 
tion of pelargoniums, roses, &c. &c. 

The above named plants are m the best order, and fine 
^condition; the specimens large, with the exception of the 
camellias, and the greater part of those now emimerated^ were 
in full bloom when. I saw them, presenting a fine diaplaj. 
The Cli&ntbus puniceus, a beautiful new creeper, was in fine 
flower, and it is one of the most showy plants, with its bright 
scarlet flowers, that has lately been introduced. I believe it 
is the first time that it has flowered here, if not in the country. 
[We hope that our correspondent, or Gen. Pattersoii's gar- 
dener, will send us an account of the manner in which this 
plant was treated, to make it bloom; as aH attempts have 
mostly failed around Boston. — Cand.] The Indig6fera ana- 
trklis is a beautiful shrub, with a profusion of rel flowers* 
The Didsma capitkta was a better specimen than I have ever 
seen. Begdnia incam^ta, a large specimen^ was covered 
with flowers, and locked extremely well. All the creepers 
«re tastefully arranged to the columns aroond the house, being 
planted in a border inside the wall. The greenrhoase is not 
nrge, but very high; the General has, however, in contem- 
plation to build a beautiful range the comoog summer, in a 
i^acious style. The garden occupies half a square ef our 
aty, and is beautifully laid out, having a fine jtl d'aeu ia ibe 
centre, l^he appearance of the whole reflects gre at credBt 
upon Mr. Sinton, the gardener. Yours^ 6. Wavson. 
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Art. tl. On the propagation^ culHvationy and general trectf- 
ment of Pttargoniuinsy ( Geraniums,) By the Editor^ 

After the excellent pajpel*s which have appeared in a pre- 
vious volume, (III., p. 94 and 292,) hj those practical and 
experienced cultivators, Mr. Russell, of Mount Auburn, and 
Mr. Hogg, of New York, it may seeni almost superfluous 
for us to take up the subject at the present time, for fear that 
It mfght be a repetition of wBat has ^ready been said. We 
shall venture, however, to offer a few of our own observations 
upon the growth of pelargoniums, for the particular information 
of tnany of our readers, who, we believe, havje never read the 
excellent articles above referred to; trusting, at the same time} 
that they will not be without some interest, even to those who 
have availed themselves of the good advice of Messrs. Russell 
and Hogg. • 

The cultivation of the pelargonium received its first impulse 
from the efforts of the late Mr. Sweet, whose magnificent 
work on the Gerani^cec, extending to several volumes, wkh 
splendidly colored plates, of all the <^hoice and rare varieties 
originated, rendered it at once a fashionable and favorite flow- 
er. Under the care of the late Mr. Colville, at whosis nursety 
many of the most beautiful kinds were produced, by Mr. Sweet 
himself, the plants were grown and flowered in great perfec* 
tion: Mr. Colville was the first cultivator who saw the imper* 
tance of growing pelargoniums in a house by themselves; and> 
by setting the example himself, he was soon foUowed by other 
cuhivators, and there are now but few collections, of any ex* 
tent or beauty, either public or private, but what are grown iR 
houses erected solely for their growth. 

From want of encouragement to Mr. Sweet's work, which 
was expensively got up, or from some other cause, its publicih 
tion was stopped after some hundred plates had appeared. Af*- 
ter this there seemed to be less attention paid to the growth of 
the phnts, and for a few years a less number of new kinds was 
produced than had been in previous years; subsequently there 
was a revival of the former taste for the flowers, and the desire 
to possess them has continued to increase rapidly, so that, at 
the present moment, the pelargonium may be said to be the 
most popular flower, excepting the dahlia, cultivated in Enr* 
land. This taste is, we are happy to say, spreading rapidly 
here, and through the collections of Mr. Hogg, of New York, 
tnd other cultivators, have been dissemmated many of the 
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fine varieties produced bj th|B most celebrated English grow* 
ers, Messrs. Gaines, Cox, Hill, Dennis, &c. 

The rapidity with which new kinds are originated, and the 
many good qualities combined in the pelargonium, render it, 
above all others, well adapted to universal cultivation. Of 
simple growth^ — ^free propagation — easily kept in the parlor, 
green-house, frame, or even cellar — blooming from three to 
six months in the year — and presenting such a xliversity of 
shapes, tints and colors, — there is no flower which can more 
fully claim our care, or excite our admiration. 

pince the production of that ^^prince of geraniums," as it has 
been styled, Dennis's Perfection, another character has been 
given to the family, This variety was the foundation of a new 
and vastly improved habit, and from it have been raised seed- 
lings, partaking of the same superior qualities, viz: beauty of 
habit— ^robustness of growth — elegance of the truss-— contour 
of the flowers — and . brilliancy of coloring. These are the 
properties now sought for in the production of seedlings, and, 
by judicious intermixture, varieties have been raided, within a 
year or two, which so far surpass any thing we have heretofore 
considered beautiful, that, in a short time, those now generally 
grown will be banished from cultivation, to make place for a 
nice far excelling in splendor. 

The cultivation ?)fpelargoniums) common as they are, has not 
arrived at that state of perfection, that will not admit of being 
improved by further information upon the subject. Hereto- 
fore, with a majority of those who grow plants, particularly in 
rooms, it has been supposed that there was but very little ne- 
cessity to consult books, to learn how to propagate and manage 
plants so universally cultivated; but within a short time those 
who have been inclined to such ideas have been convinced 
that they were in error, and that pelargoniums, though seen in 
nearly every collection of plants — whether decorating the cot- 
tage window, or blooming in the parlor of the wealthy,; — are 
found only in their highest perfection, where care and skill 
have alike been exercised in the treatment of the plants. 

The pelargonium is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and very few species of the genus have been discovered else- 
where. They are generally found growing on the open plains, 
which they beautify during the flowering season by their end- 
less diversity of colors. In the cultivation of the plants, it 
should be the purpose of the grower to imitate as near as pos- 
sible the temperature of their native climate. During part of 
the year, when the rainy season commences, the flowers burst 
forth, revealmg their briUiant and various-hued petals^ and 
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olotbiDg the plains as with a <^arpet composed of all the tints of 
the vegetable kingdom: thi3 lasts for many weeks; then suc- 
ceeds the dry season, when the plants, from want of sufficient 
inoistur,e^ undergo a state of repose; for though they continue 
to grow, they do so slowly, acquiring thereby renewed strength, 
which prepares them for a strong and vigorous bloom. In the 
artificial cultivation of the plants, it should be impressed upon 
the grower to imitate, as nearly as possible^- sUch a climate. 
It is from the want of the knowledge of this simple fact, that 
most cultivators do not grow their plants more successfully;^ 
but, quite contrary to the most natural practice, they keep . 
them continually excited, and supplied with moisture, until they 
become,-^instead of dwarf, compact and rugged ^plants, pro- 
fusely laden with blossoms, — mere masses of huge foliage, 
with a few scattered and straggling trusses of flowers. 

With these preliminary remarks, we come to the cultivation 
of the plants; and for convenience, as well as for the plainer 
instruction of our readers, we shall divide the subject as fol- 
lows: — Propagation of the plants — Treatment in the house — 
General treatment when out of doors — Soil — Water — Repot- 
ting the plants — Destruction of insects. 

Propagation of the plants. — Gjsraniums, or, properly speak- 
ing, pelargoniums, are grown both from the seed and from 
cuttings. The former method is only adopted for the multi- 
plication of new varieties, and the latter to propagate and per- 
petuate them. The method of growing them from the seeds 
is very simple, as they generally vegetate freely and blodm the 
second season. The production of new kinds from seed has 
not been often attempted in this country, though there have 
been some few very £ne varieties originated. Mr. Buist, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Hogg, of New York, have probably 

fown more than other cultivators. Mr. Donald, now of the 
ublic Garden, has also raised some very pretty ones, a few 
of which are now (May l5th) in flower. The seeds only re- 
quire to be sown in light rich soil, and placed in a greens-house 
or frame, wher6 they will soon vegetate; when an inch high, 
pot" them ofi'into the smallest sized pots, and continue to treat 
them as will be described for cuttings. Cuttings of geraniums 
may be put in at any season of the year, but there are certain 
periods when they do better than at others. When the plants 
are grown ip a house by themselves, or where there is a large 
collection, and a succession of flowers is wanted the whole 
season, cuttings should be put in at three different periods. 
The first in June, the second in August, and the third in Oq- 
tober; the first will conomence bloommg in March, the second 
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in Majr, and the last in Julj; thus keeping up a period rf 
Uooming from March till September* 

The cuttings should be from five to six inches long, aad 
contain about four joints, directly underneath the lower one of 
which it must be cut across smoothly^ with a sharp knife; taiko 
the leaves off from that part which is put into the earth; but 
the remainder of the foliage should be left entire, and not shor- 
tened in the least, unless it be to cut off a decayed or yellow 
leaf. When the cuttings afief all prepare, take as many ihumh 
pots as there are cuttings; fill them with a compost, first put- 
ting some drainage at the bottom, of decomposed leaves end 
sand, mixed in the proportion of one third of the latter. Ptt 
in each cutting in the centra of the pot, about one inch deep, 
pressing the soil firmly down and around the Cutting; finish the 
operation with a gentle watering, and place the pots in a de- 
clining hot-bed, or, if one is not at hand, under a hand-glass. 
If neither are to be had, and the number of the cuttings smalt, 
place them in a warm situation, where they should be shaded 
from the sun until they have struck root; pick off> all decayed 
leaves, keep tlie frame close, and give water in small quanti- 
ties. At the end of a month or six weeks they will be sufi- 
ciently rooted to pot off into No. 2 pots, in a soil prepared as 
hereafter to be noticed. Place the plants where they will have 
plenty of light and air, until they are removed to the green- 
house, or the parlor, for the winter. Allow them to reroam 
out as long as there is no danger of frost; At whatever pe- 
riod the cuttings are put in, either in June, August, Or Octo- 
ber, they should be shifted into No. 2 pots as soon as they are 
well rooted. 

Treatmeni in the hoiue.^^Bj the first of October, at tfie 
latest, and perhaps previously, if the nights are cool, the plants 
should be removed to their winter quarters. If in the green- 
bouse, they should be placed in situations Of near the gruee at 
posribk. With a strict adherence to this rule lies the great 
secret of growing geraniums; the plants, if placed far from the 
glass, and out of the reach of the air, draw up weakly, and 
soon become straggling and uncouth looking objects, fit only to 
stand among a mass, but possessing no beauty as single speci- 
mens. If the stage is at some distance from the glass, and in 
a house with othet plants, an extra shelf should be Aut opoa 

Eurpose to raise the plants close to the glass. Dunng (jcff^ 
er and November, they will teake considerable growth, and at 
that time the main shoot should be topped to make it throw 
out lateral branches. All geraniums have a tendency to run 
up, and, unless this is checked early, the plants are imoet rih 
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kwd for another teasoa. The plants should not be arranged too 
Bear together. Water sparingly during Norember and De- 
cember; pick off all yellow leaves, and if any insects appew 
destroy them as will be directed. 

In February most or all of the cuttings put in in Jane will 
^w flow^er-'buds: as soon as these are discovered, they should 
be repotted into No. S.poo; give liberal supplies of water un- 
til the bloom is orer^ The plants should be slightly shaded 
dttrii^ the hottest part of the day when in full bloom,. and the 
beauty of the iowers ^ill be retained for a much 16nger time 
than If they had not been protected. 

denerffl treninunt out of doon. — ^Early in June the plants 
should be removed to the open air, in order that the young 
wood may harden; .place them in a half shady situation at first, 
as a powerful sun might injure them by being too suddenly ex- 
posed. About this middle, and from that to the last of the 
month, the plants should be cut down to within six or eight 
inches of the pot, and the cuttings taken off for a new stock; 
the old plants may be then thrown away, or, if desirable, they 
can be retained for .cultivation; but as young plants are, in our 
estimation, preferable to the old ones, th^y need not be retain- 
ed: when only a< few cuttings are wanted, these may be taken 
offend the plants turned into the border, where they will bloom 
during the summer. Such of the old plants as are retained, 
should, as soon as the new shoots are an inch or two long, be 
exposed to the full influence of the sun and air. Keep the 
pleots well tvatered; let them be arranged neatly together, and 
set upon a bed of coal ashes, to keep the worms from entering 
the pots* 

. .jfoil. — Pelargoniums, or, improperly speaking, geraniums, 
delight in a good rich soil, not too light; when young it should 
be rather sandy, with a portion of rotten leaves; bat when the 
plants are shifted into their blooming pots, a compost of good 
rich light loam and well rotted manure, in equal quantities, is 
the best suited to the production of strong, plants and fine Aovf* 
er^; giye the pots a good drainage with broken potsherds* 
Soae dust and other stroqg manures have been tried, but only 
ia a cautious manner, and then without any beneficial effects. 

Water. — ^We have already remarked that the plants should 
be sparingly watej^ed in winter; in no instance should larg^ 
qoADtities be given uatfl . the plants begin to show their flower- 
hoABy after which time there is no danger pf their being over- 
watered. The syriage need not be resort^ed^ to on any occar 
aM« of the^ir gir,6wtb, uidess it be to wash off the dust from the 
iMvesy should the plants stand wh^re they were liable to get 
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dusted. In winter there is no necessity for it, and if ofted 
used when the plants are in blooto, the flowers are soiled and 
damaged so as to disfigure the trusses; at the root, however, 
give water freely, without any fear of endangering the health 
of the plants. ' 

Repotting the plante. — Whto the young plants have finished 
their first bloom, and are removed from the green-house to the 
open air, they should be cut in to within five or six inches of 
the pot; if the plants have made a rapid growth, the pots wilji 
probably be very full of roots; if this should be the case, the 
plants should be turned out, and after shaking the earth partly 
from the roots, the larger ones should be wholly cut out, leav- 
ing only the small fibres. They should jtben be repotted, either 
in the isame sized pots they were turned out of, or in smaller 
ones if the roots will admit of being reduced^. Place the plants 
in a sheltered and partially shaded situation when they are cut 
down, and expose them to the full sun by degrees, after the 
new wood has attained the length of an, inch or more. If too 
many young shoots appear, the weakest should be rubbed off, 
that the remainder may gain more strengths Such treatment is 
for plants which have .flowered once, and are to be kept to 
bloom a second season. In repotting or shifting young plants, 
the soil should be disturbed as little as possible, otherwise they 
might be checked in their vigor. * 

At the time the old plants are repotted, should there be a 
frame at hand, with a very slight bottom heat, they may be re- 
moved thereto for a short time, until the' young shoots have 
broken well; when the plants may be taken out into the open 
air, as before directed. If at any other time than that of cut- 
ting in the plants, they should need shifting, it should be borne 
in mind that at such period the ball of roots should not be dis- 
turbed. The routine of watering, &Ck is the samie as for young 
plants;, 

Inkects. — ;The geranium is, fortuiiately, troubled with but 
few insects; indeed, the only one which ever infests them in 
any great d^ree, is the aphides, or green fly, which, some- 
times, if allowed ' to become numerous, entirely destroy the 
beauty of the plants, and prevent their blooming; but they are 
by no means a Very formidable enem;^: unlike die red spider, 
the scale, or other enemies to plants, they are more easily and 
quickly destroyed than any other. A simple fumigation of the 
pliuits with tobacco will carry dismay into the phalanx of de- 
stroyers, and^ unless exceedingly abu&dant, wi)l be sufficient 
to clear the plants; but if as numerous as we have seen them, 
two successive fumigations will not be too much.!. -After they 
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are destroyed, give the plants a good syringing, to wash them 
off and clean the foliage. The scale sometimes attacks the 
planes, but not often enough to render any precaution against 
them important. Fumigation may be effected on a small scale, 
by placing the plants under a large box or cask; put the tobacco 
OS a dish, set it a burning, and then turn the box or cask up- 
side down over the plants. 

We have thus been minute in giving the manner in which 
we have cultivated the pelargonium for several years, in order 
that those, who have heretofore had no experience, may be ena« 
bled, with what we have written, coupled with some judg- 
ipent, to grow the plants to a high state of perfection. Those 
who have not found Mr. Russell's or Mr. Hogg's articles 
complete enough for their instruction, will, we hope, be ena* 
bled to find, in our remarks, what they. may have left unsaid 
that is worth knowing. Such of our readers as have not read 
their observations at all, will, we trust, glean sufficient informa* 
tion from the above to supply, in part, their place* 

It might be supposed, as a conclusion to this, that we should 
add a selection of the best kinds for general cultivattion; but as 
they are continually increasing in ntimber, as well as improv- 
ing in beauty, it would seem almost superfluous. In our Flori- 
cultural Notices, and under our head of Notes on Gardens, &c. 
will be found descriptions of all the xievr kinds as they are in- 
troduced, from which selections may be made. What are 
now considered prime kinds, will probably, in a short time, be 
thrown out of cultivation altogether, and their places taken by 
others new and superior. For the guidance, however, of 
those persons who may be wholly unacquainted with the varie* 
ties, and who are willing to rely upon our judgment for a se» 
lection, we would recommend the twelve following kinds, for 
general growth in parlors: the amateur who grows a greater 
number will refer to our pages for a larger list: — Gen. Wash- 
ington, (Boll's, said to be synonymous with Hericartidntim,) 
Perfection, (Dennis's) (the Tarn O'Shanter of collections 
around Boston,) Polybiianum, Adelinae^ Queen Bess, Hill's 
Champion, Lovely Anne, Diadematum, Sir John Brough-* 
ton. Tarn O'Shanter, (true,) Lord Denman, and Speculum 
mundi. All of these may be bad at moderate prices* 
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Art. III. Jin aecauni of five SeedUng CamelUaij rmttd by 
Dr. J. L. OunntUj of Washingtonj D. C. Bj G. H. F. 

Dear Sir, — According to promise, I send jou a list of 
the names, with the descriptions, of five seedling camellias of 
great merit, raised by Dr. J. L. Gunnell, of this city. 

1. CjamilVi^ jap6nica var. Peter Franciseo. — This is a very 
vigorous growing plant, with unusually large, round, and thick 
foliage, very deep green; the buds are about the shape and 
color of the old striped; the flower also, in number and shape 
of petals, anthers and stigma, like the striped; the ground color 
is rose, with many of the petals striped, (or clouded) near the 
centre of each, though some of -the flowers have very little 
white in them; about fifteen large petals and five smaller ones; 
a seedling of the old anemonefldra; superb. 

2. C j, var* General JfeUon has foliage like the conchifldra, 
but much more pointed; the flower is nearly like the Derby ina 
in color and shape, though much more double, having thirty 
large petals^ and some small centre ones, a little variegated, with 
anthers, and style tolerably good ; green pericarp. Also, a 
seedling of the old anemonefl6ra; superb. 

3. Cj. var. George Mason^ sen. (ofGunston.) — This vari- 
ety is a vigorous grower, having foliage very much like C. 
Fldyit; the pericarp green, and the flower very double; about 
forty large petals, of a fine red color; the petals nicely im- 
bricated, except a small part of the centre, which is full of 
very diminutive petals. A seedlbg of old anemonefldra; su- 
perb. 

4. C. j, var. John Randolph is a seedling of the old strip- 
ed; the foliage of medium size; the pericarp green; the flow- 
er red, with about fifteen unusual shaped narrow petals; style 
and anthers good; curious. 

5. C. j, var. Old Virginia is also a seedling of the old 
striped; the plant is about three years old, and about fifteen 
inches high, without a limb. The pericarp is green, and the 
shape and size of the flower and petals as perfect as the old 
double white, or C. j. var. Landr^thn; the ground color is a 
rich pink, and most of the petals have an irregular white stripe 
running through them; this is a magnificent variety. 

Independent of the above. Dr. G. has raised many other 
fine seedlings of great beauty, and well worthy of a place in 
our large collections of this truly beautiful flower. It is to be 
hoped, however, Dr. Gunnell will lose no time in propagating 
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the fiT6 rarieties I have described, which are considered mag- 
nificent, and should be in possession of every amateur. The 
great success he has met with is only equalled by his zeal and 
knowledge in their culture. His collection of seedlings num- 
bers nearly sixteen hundred, and, from their present flourishing 
condition, much may be expected. 

Very respectfully yours, G. H. F, 

Washington^ D. C, JIfay, 1839. 



Aet. IV. On the employment of Vases in Gardens. 

By the Editor. 

We have often urged the introduction of vases into gardeii 
scenery, as objects combining to give both a beautiful and 
classic appearance to situations where they may be introduced. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Downing, (Vol. it, p. 281,) bas 
some very just observations upon the employment of orna- 
mental vases in garden scenery, and the good effect they pro-* 
duce when placed in appropriate situations. 

In a previous page (29,) we have shown the effect which 
vases of flowers would have when confined to green-houses, 
conservatories, &c. In the open garden they are beautiful 
objects, either with or without flowers, and, set upon the edges 
of lawns or on small grass patches, give a classic and refined 
aspect to the situation. They are occasionally seen without 
flowers, and our object is to induce those who may already 
possess vases to fill them with plants. 

One reason why vases are not oftener employed is, the dif- 
ficulty of procuring them of handsome form, of a material 
which will endure the weather, at reasonable prices. But as 
artificial stone vases are not to be easily procured, our purpose 
is to recommend the common vases cut from Maltese stone, 
great numbers of which are imported, and usually sold here 
very low. The largest size of these, which usually measure 
about twenty inches in diameter, are capable of holding a va- 
riety of flowers, which will bloom well, when planted in them. 
We 'have had dwarf dahlias standing in these vases, covered 
with flowers. 

The Maltese vases were extensively used in the garden of 
the King of the Belgiums, at Claremont, and added greatly to 
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tbe appearance of the flower garden, along the walks of wlueli 
ther ware distributed. 

rbfl vases should be elevated upon a plinth, and not imme- 
diately set upon the ground, as nothing detracts so much from 
their classic character, as the idea of their being easily moved; 
from their size there should be a solidity to tbe base, that will 
^ve it tbe appearance of a permanent structure. 

12 The annexed cut, (fig. 13,) 

though very similar to tbe one 
which we have before given, 
(p. 26,) we make no apology 
for presenting again with a slight 
alteration. It represents very 
correctly one of the Maltese 
vases filled with plants, in a 
thriving state. If filled at tbe 
present time with tbe following 
plants, they will soon make a 
• fine appearance. A dwarf dab- 
I lia may be planted ia the cen- 
f tre ; around the outer edge 
Ferb^na Tweediedna may be 
set, together with plants of the 
stolon iferous nummularia, (or 
moneywort;) a root or two of 
large pansies may be placed on 
either side of the dahlia, and 
the dark crimson nasturtium 
planted, and the shoots trained 
up to the dahlia; seeds of mig- 
nonette may then be strewed on 
the surface. When in full flow- 
er, a beautiful and glowing ^ect is presented: tbe scarlet tints 
of the verbena, the crimson blossoms of the nasturtium, the 
purple ones of the pansies, and the dahlias, together with the odor 
of tbe mignonette, render such vases most acceptable objects. 
Another very beautiful way of rendering such vases orna- 
niental, is, by planting them with the Ferb^na Tweedie<iiui 
alone, and training the shoots to a neat trellis, made in an oval 
form, or any fanciful shape, about two feet high. We have 
bad them in this way, with more than sixty umbels of flowers, 
presenting a splendid display. A mixture of the different 
kinds, as V. Arrantdna, iiba, &c. trained up together, would 
luake a unique appearance when in full bloom. 
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^RT. V. ^Qtiees of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London PloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; vnth 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
Jlccount of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. * 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
aad Shrubbery. Each number containing from 3ix to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 39. plain, Ss. 6d, colored. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Cach number containing four colored plates^ Monthly. 2s. 6c2« 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. , 

The HorlicuHiural Journal , and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is, eaph. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener's Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d(., each. 

After a long time we again resume our notices of p);ants 
figured in the London periodicals. For some time th.ey have 
not reached us with regularity, and we have been compelled to 
omit them in part. As we have npw, however, received sev- 
eral numbers, we commence again, trusting that wa shall be 
enabled to continue them with regularity. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 

JXanunculdcea. 

Psidnia Makdya is the name given to a new kind figured in 
the Botanist. It is also figured in the Bon Jardiner for 1 839, 
under another name, and as a variety of P, 6dulis. The flow- 
ers are very large and double, of a pure white, and the centre 
petals tipped or edged with crimson. We believe it originated 
in Germany. M. Makoy, of Liege, has the plants for sale, 
at the moderate price of twelve guineas each. 

JDelphinium Barl6wit, already noticed in Vol. Ill, p. 250, 
is figured in the Magazine of Botany for January. It is one 
of the most showy larkspurs, and would be a great accession 
to our collections. 

All the delphiniums are fine plants for planting in mas^bs, 
where their long deep blue spike of flowers, produced nearly 
haM^e summer, make a very showy appearance. The plants 
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should be tied up to neat stakes, or the stems will grow crook- 
ed, and have an awkward appearance. 

D1COTTLEDONOU8, MONOFETALOUS, PlANTS. 

EricdceoB. 
jnircA 

tricolor vmr, ropdrba^ A green-houM plant; irowiiif two feet hicb; witb pale roaa-eol* 
ored floweisj appearing in JuIt} a nativa of tbe Cape of Good Bepe; iacnaaed bf cot- 
tinga. Paz. Mag. fiot.. Vol. V, p. 3. 

A most exquisite variety of this charming group, rmsed 
from seeds, and flowered for the first time in 1836. The 
flowers resemble in form the.ventric6sa, and are produced in 
terminal clusters of eight or more flowers each; they are of a 
pale flesh color, and have a glossy appearance, not seen in 
but few of the species. According to Mr. Paxton's account, 
it is "unrivalled by any of its allies." The foliage is of a very 
deep green hue, prettily ciliated^ and presents a pleasing con- 
trast with the charming flowers. 

Messrs. Rollison, of Tooting, who are well known as pos- 
sessing one of the finest collections of the JSrica in Britain, 
raised this variety about five years since. The seeds were 
supposed to have been saved from the E. tricolor. It requires 
the culture applicable to a greater part of tbe species, and is 
readily increased. [Mag, BoU,, Feb.) 

At Mr. Town's, at the present, time, there are a variety of 
fine heaths in bloom. 

E, canalicul&ta, a beautiful species, with small white flow- 
ers, very numerous, is now in elegant bloom, at Messrs. 
Hovey & Go's. 

•Slsclepisiddeea, 

nUABJSfRTM 

gmndifldra. A green-house climber; growing ten feet high; with spotted baff«o1ond 
flowers; appearing all summer; a nauve of Buenos Ayres; introduced in 1837; increas- 
ed by cuttings; grown in light loam and sandy heath mould. Pai. Mag. Bot., Vol. V, 
p. 7. 

''Few plants better exhibit the interesting habit of climbing 
shrubs than the species of Philib^rtia. Their slender, flexible 
stems seem so admirably befitted for clasping the stronger and 
more arborescent forms of Vegetation, that their generd char- 
acter cannot be mistaken. The very remarkable prodigality 
of their blossoms, is another quality which invests them with 
interest; some idea of which n^ay be formed when we state, 
that froix^ the axil of every leaf a cluster of flowers is produc- 
ed, and thus more than a hundred of them are frequently ex- 
panded at one and the same time." 

The present species grows with great rapidity, and is well 
adapted for training on the rafters of a camellia house, where it 
seems to flourish as well as in more exposed and sunny situa- 
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tions. It IS also a good plant to train to circular trellises in 

Eots, when it presents a beautiful appearance. The pots i^ould, 
owever, be elevated, as the blossoms are pendulous, and a 
greater part of their beauty would be hidden. The flowers, 
are very elegant, of a fine buff, rarely seen in flowers, and 
prettily spotted with red. The foliage is neat and comely, 
and altogether it is a valuable plant. The specimen was fur- 
nished by the Messrs. Young, of Epsom, from which the draw- 
ing was taken. (Mag. BoL, Feb.) 

iScrophularinidceoR, 
Collinsia heterophylla JVitif., seeds of which were brought 
from Columbia river by Mr. Nuttall, in his last excursion, is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, Seeds were sent to Scot- 
land, by Mr. Buist. It has flowered in this vicinity, and is a 
pretty species. 

Solanicece, 

fiOLA'NlTM 

J iwrhertidnmm Benth, A itove plant) growing firom two to thrM feet high; with deep 
blue flowers; appearing in summer; increased by cuttings; grown in light- loam and 
beath mould. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 369. 

After the notice which we have already given of this.spe-. 
cies, (p. 137,) it is not necessary to repeat the same here. 
The flowers are of a very deep blue, of large size, and the 
foliage delicate. The flowers are erect, and make their ap- 
pearance when the plants are not over a foot high. It re- 
quires the heat of the stove to thrive well, and likewise a par- 
tially shaded situation, though not too far from the light. Loam 
and heath mould form a suitable compost; but when the plaqts 
arrive at a large size, a richer soil may be used. (Mag. Bot.y 
Jan.) 

Labidtece. 

SAXVIA 

pditens BeiUh, A green-hoase perennial; growing two feet hleh; with blue flowers; ap' 
pearingall summer; a native of Mexico; propagated by cuttings; grown inalighti 
rich soil. Pax. Mag.. Hot., Vol. V, p. 1. 

We have already copied a notice of this plant in a previous 
P%^9 (136,) but, as it appears to be one which will come in^ 
to universal growth, we shall offer no apology for mentioning it 
again. The plate displays a spikje of blossoms as large and as 
numerous as the old 8. spl6ndens, but the color of whibh is of 
a most intense and dazzling blue. It is stated to be a free 
flowerer, a character which that splendid species, the S. ful- 
gens, does not possess. A plant standing in the open ground, 
last season, continued to throw up its spikes, though frequent 
decapitation of its shoots took place for the purpose of propa- 
gation, until cold weather set in, notwithstanding it had, in the 
mean time, been removed to a pot for wintering in the green- 
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house. ^^From the summit of each of the priocipal stems 
(which, in a large plant, woqid be numerous)) and also, though 
at a somewhat later period, from the extremities of all the late- 
ral shoots, a similar number of flowers, of equal size and spleo* 
dor, is produced." 

This species is readily increased by cuttings, which root 
easily in the spring, in light soil, planted in a slight hot-bed; 
and in the summer season in the open border. The roots ap- 
pear to be somewhat tuberous, which will, perhaps, enable it 
to stand wintering in the cellar, where it may be kept till 
spring, and then set out in the garden. We have no doubt it 
will be speedily introduced. {Mag. Bot.j Feb.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Hcemodordcex. 

ANIGOZA'NTHOB 

cocciueuf Lhtdl, A green-houM plant; growing four to five fe«t high; with crinuoa 
flowers; appearing from June to August; a native of Swan river; increased by diviafon 
of the roota and by leeda; grown in a light loamy toil. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, 
P. »71. 

A very showy species, with beautiful crimson flowers, 
islightly tipped with green; produced in great profusion upon a 
tall btatvched stem. The flowers are tubular and erect. This 
species was introduced from Swan river by A. Mangles, Esq., 
tvht) has- received many fine phints from that region, and is the 
handsomest t)f the genus* The plants thrive wdl in the green- 
house, under the following treatment :^-Put the plants in a mod- 
erate sized pot, in a light loamy soil, and gite an abundant sup- 
ply of water in the summer; but administer it with great oare 
in the winter. Place them in an open situation, where they will 
not be encroached upon or shaded by other plants; let them 
be well exposed to the sun to prevent mildew. Grown in this 
manner, the plants throw up tall stems, which produce H rami- 
fied head of blossoms a foot across. The best mode of {uropa- 
gation is by seeds, which vegetate freely; if these cannot be 
procured, the roots may be divided just after the flowers have 
faded; the young plants will speedily form new roots, when 
they should be potted. This species is very showy, and is 
one which we should like to 3<de in our collections, (t/lfag* 
Botj Jan.) 

lLiltdce(e. 

laiieffaiium f. rkr, rdaeniii. A green-hotise bulb; groWltfg ftMti tiifte to Amt Tett W^ 
with white flnwers, dotted with pale red; appearing in Auguftjja native of Ji^pan; in- 
creased by off^etfl; grown in a rich soiL 'Pax. Mag. Bot, vol. iV, p. 967. 

I^n: X.Uium l^ncifdlium punct4tum. 

^^ In the exqdsite loveliness of its flowers, dieir superior 
sise, and the stronger and more robust hatnta oif tke pknt, ihis 
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charming variety almost outvies the splendid species, L. spe- 
ci6sum," noticed in our Vol. IV, p. 62. Nothing c^ be more 
beautiful than both of these plants, for though quite unlike each 
other in color, they are equally superb. The present subject 
has large white sepals, slightly recurved, and dotted and 
blotched upon the surface with pale red, giving to the flower a 
most unique appearance. The anthers are long and slender, 
and of a fine orange color. 

Both the L. speci6sum and the present plant are truly mpst 
magnificent objects, and the statement is not thought to be ex- 
aggerated, ^Uhat they are unsurpassed by any plants previous- 
ly known and cultivated in Britain." 

Dr. Siebold first introduced the plant from Japan, together 
with the L. speci6sum. So far both have been cultivated in 
the green-house, and the plants are, yet too valuable to try ex- 
periments with setting out in the border. They may prove 
hardy in the mild climate of England, though not so in ours, 
should they be introduced. They require a deep soil, and 
abundance of solar light, to bloom well. 

The drawing was ijnade from the collection of Messrs. Low 
& Co. of Clapton, who have plants for sale. {Mag. BoLj 
Jan.) 



Art. VI. ^otes on Crardens and Mir$er%es. 

Mr. Wdlker^s Tulip Show. — May 20th. Again we have 
the pleasure of noticing Mr. Walker's splendid tulips, the third 
annual exhibition of which commenced on the I8th, and is to 
continue until early in June. The early period of blooming 
this season, compared with the two last, has enabled us to pre- 
sent our readers with some account of the same, ere the whole 
bed will be out of flower. 

Mr. Walker, from the very flattering succesa which has at- 
tended his previous exhibitions, has been induced to increase 
his exertions to add many of the newer and more rare kinds. 
He has, consequently, several very superior flowers in the 
collection now, which were imported last year, and the whole 

YOL. V. — NO. VI. 28 
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number grown is upwards of a thousand bulbs, seven hundred 
of which are in the long bed particularly designed for show. 

The bulbs are, in our opinion, exceedingly well grown, and 
the colors of the flowers as perfect and distinct as we have ever 
seen them. The Bybloemens are many of them very superb; 
some varieties have not, for three or four years, flowered any 
thing near so finely as they have this season. The old favor- 
ites, which we have before named, were nearly all showing 
flowers; but the places of many of the duplicates have been 
usurped by stars of ^^greater magnitude," whose increased 
beauty has thrown into the distance many of those which have 
struck us as superior, on a first view, in previous years. The 
following are mostly new ones: — 

Bybloemens. — Violet Triumphant, Cerese k belle, Sang de 
BcBuf, Magnifique, Incomparable la M^re Brun, Princess 
Royal, Majesteuse le Grand, English Belle, Bathsheba, Bien- 
fait, Reine de Violet, Holmes's King, and Rose Epher- 
gine. 

Bizarres. — Abercrombie, Claudius, Charles X, Gloria 
Mundi. 

Several of these were among those kinds which gained the 
Queen of England's plate at the Exhibition of the Metropolis 
tan Society of Florists, at Hampton, last June, an account of 
which was given in our last volume, (p. 349,) and which is 
annually one of the most celebrated displays in or around Lon- 
don« ^ The Incomparable ia M^re Brun and Majesteuse le 
Grand were, we venture to say, as fine blooms as were ever 
seen of these sorts; Holmes's King, a fine variety, has come 
more distinct this season than the two last; the same remark 
will also apply to several others, whose habits are so capri- 
cious, that it is only once in two or three years that a faultless 
bloom is seen. 

Mr. Walker informs us that he has already ordered many 
more fine kinds, to take the place, next year, of some of those 
of ordinary beauty which are now growing in the bed. Ama- 
teurs of this flower may therefore rely upon an opportunity of 
inspecting before they purchase, thus giving them a chance to 
select, without danger of being deceived, as purchasers too of- 
ten are, when procuring a collection. 

We have alluded to the fine pansies which Mr. Walker has 
been so successful in raising; these plants were now in their 
greatest splendor, and, with their infinite ai'ray of varied tints 
and monstrous flowers, appeared to dispute the palm with the 
proud and lordly tulip. One bed of selected plants, which are 
intended both for seed and propagation, contained some which 
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are an improvement upon any that Mr. Walker has heretofore 
grown; and show how much may be attained in so humble a 
dower by skill in cultivation; some of the individual blooms 
woiild measure nearly three inches in diameter. 

We hope that Mr. Walker will name some dozen or more 
of these, which, together with those already known to cultiva- 
tors, would make a fine collection. The English florists 
enumerate some hundred or more sorts; but we think that 
twenty or twenty-five is a sufficient number to designate by 
name; new varieties might be added every year^ and the poor- 
est of the old ones withdrawn to make room for new seedlings. 
We hope soon to present an article from Mr. Walker on the 
treatment of the pansy. 

The exhibition has been much better attended than in the 
two previous years; and the inference is, that a taste for the 
tulip, and particularly the pansy, is rapidly spreading around 
Boston. 

. The Public Garden^ May 20th, — Since the completion of 
the conservatory attached to this garden, we have not had the 
pleasure of passing through the house until the present moment. 

The plants look exceedingly well and healthy, and, though 
just now but few flowers are expanded, present an array of va- 
ried foliage, redundant with vigor and strength. The camel- 
lias had nearly finished their bloon^ when removed into the 
house, and there is now only a few plants, excepting the geran- 
iums, which contribute to enliven the heavy masses of foliage. 
Some deciduous azaleas, of very pretty kinds, have been very 
showy, but they were now shedding their flowers. 

The conservatory, which is a large square building, with a 
domical roof, partly glazed, ,is arranged with a large circular 
stage in the centre of the house, which contains a greater por- 
tion of the plants in the collection. In the angles of the square 
building, where the domical roof commences, are also placed 
numerous plants, though out of the reach bf the sun and air; 
such a situation is not very favorable to the growth and bloonpi** 
ing of plants, but camellias, and other hard-wooded evergreens, 
may do well for a while, though they will need shifting to some 
part of the great centre stage, to allow them an opportunity to 
receive a due proportion of the light and air admitted from the 
glazed portion of the dom^. 

The shelves adjoining the gallery walk, against the glass, 
contained a variety of geraniums, verbenas, petunias, &c., 
which were covered vvith an abundance of blossorns. M&rica 
Northidna had just closed some of its beautiful though transient 
flowers; but there were other buds which will expand in a day 
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or two; a shelf above this one contains mostly the collection 
of Cape Mdkcemj which we mentioned m our last, had just 
been added. 

The geraniums are now the most interestbg plants, and Mr. 
Donald has some new seedlings which are exceedingly fine: 
to these he has not yet given names, and we cannot therefore 
particularize any individual plants. The whole are, however, 

Eretty, and three or four of them truly superb. Mr. Donald 
as another lot of seedling plants, just up, which will bloom 
next year; and, if his success should be as good as last season, 
he will have some fine ones to add to the kinds already in gen- 
eral cultivation. * Those who are lovers of the Gerani^ces 
should inspect these seedlings of Mr. Donald's, that they may 
see what pleasure is in store for all who may attempt the pro- 
duction of new varieties from the seed. 

One of the most interesting and novel features of the exhi- 
bition is the two aviaries attached to the conservatory; these 
are placed on either side of the centre of the stage of plants; 
one of them is mostly filled with canary birds, and the other 
with a variety of feathered songsters, carolling their tuneful 
notes as they flit from plant to plant, in almost unrestrained 
liberty, thus rendering the illusion of the scene more complete. 
Four species of parrots, and the ominous cat owl stand perchr 
ed upon the branches of a rustic tree; the former startling the 
passer-by with their continuous chatter. 

We shall notice, from time to time, the plants in the collec- 
tion, as they come into flower, as many of them are new and 
rare. The operations in the garden are now goiiig on rapidly, 
an^ a great many shrubs, herbaceous plants and seeds have 
been planted. A new fence around the garden is partly com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Leathers colketian of Geraniums. — We have, in an- 
other page, introduced a long article upon the cultivation of 
this beautiful flower, with the hope of rendering it still more 
generally diflfused, certain as we are, that it will give better 
satisfaction and afford more pleasure than any other to the gen- 
erality of persons who have a desire to cultivate flowers. 
The new kinds are being rapidly added to our gardens, and 
their beauty is so surpassingly superior to the old sorts, that 
they strike and dazzle the beholder by thieir unequaUed bril- 
liancy. 

Among the many collections around Boston, none can out- 
vie, in rarity of kinds and choiceness of selection, those in the 
possession of Mr. Leathe; they may number more varieties, 
but not so superb an assortment. Speculum mundi, a variety 
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which, from its striking appearance, is admired hj every one 
who sees it, first flowered with Mr. Leathe a year since, 
though some other cultivators, who have not flowered it until 
the present spring, have stated that they were the first to 
bloom it, and have sold the plants at twice their value, un- 
der the plea that it was in only one or two hands. Several 
others among the number have not, we believe, flowered else- 
where in the vicinity. . 

Some of the more notable which we [have just seen, are 
the following: — Lady Isabella, rose with dark spot; Beauty 
of Cambridge, dark rose, fine truss, and large flower; Maid 
of Athens, pale blush, with dark lines; Imogene, white, with 
velvet spot; Champion of Devon, crimson, with dark purple 
spots; Sir John Broughton, fine large rose, with dark lines; 
Diomede, rose, with large spot, fine shaped t^uss; Polybi- 
anum, fine rose, with delicate lines; Tam O'Shanter, (true) 
rose, with fine eye; Dennis's Perfection, fine deep red with 
crimson shade, elegant; Charles X, white, with dark spot; 
Lord Denman, fine crimson; Gen. Washington, (Boll's) fine 
bright crimson purple, beautiful; Adeline, bright rose, with 
exquisite pencilling; Incarnatum superbum, pink, with dark 
spot, very fine: these are only a few of the more showy, all 
.of which have large flowers. The plants have made a bril- 
liant display, and there yet remains many fine trusses of blooms, 
although now in a declining state from the advanced season. 

In the collection of Hovey ^ Co. several varieties of gerani- 
ums have made an excellent display; among others are Spec- 
ulum mundi, Diomede, Diadematum, diversum (elegant,) Den- 
nis's Perfection, Adelins, Polybianum, Lovely Anne, Buist's 
Fair Maria, Charles X. 

One of the most showy objects has been the Lechenaultia 
form6sa, which has been constantly in bloom, in the green- 
house, for upwards of six months. It is a delightful plant, and 
easily grown in the parlor, where its profusion of orange-red 
flowers present a lively appearance. Echinoc&ctus Eyri- 
isii is just flowering, and other buds will expand early in June. 
Cdreus speciocissimus, Jenkinsdnti, &c. have all flowered 
abundantly. The Yellow Noisette and Yellow Tea Roses, 
budded as standards, are about flowering with great luxuri- 
ance; the former having from five to seven buds in a cluster. 
Several other plants are also showing flowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

. Art. L Gefifiral Notices. 

Method of preserving Botanical Specimens to be framed for eot^ 
stant exposure on the walls of a museum or room. — Take a speci- 
men, recently dried in the usual way, between folds of bibulous pa- 
per, in order that every shade of color may be natural and fresh as 
life; procure a pane of glass of sufficient size, and a plate of tin, 
zinc, copper, or sheet lead,* half an inch longer and naif an inch 
broader than the pane of glass; bend this around the edges so that it 
will embrace the glass; remove the latter, and place in the shallour 
cavity a thin layer of cotton batting; upon this sifl a thin stratum oT 
the powder of quicklime; over this another layer of batting; upon 
this a sheet of tissue paper, and on the tissue paper, the specimen 
and label. Over all, place the clean pane of glass; press it gently 
down, and carefully turn over it the edges of the metallic plates. 
Secure the junction of the glass and metal with a ceroid or resinous 
cement, as bees' wax, shellac, or sealing wax: or what is more con- 
venient, and seems to answer well, fill tne crevices with stiflT ^azier's 
putty, and when that gets dry, pass over it with thick Japan varnish, 
of which two or three successive coats may be used. If the back be 
of sheet tin, zinc, copper, or thick sheet lead, a ring may be soldered 
to one end, for the purpose of hanging up without further prepara- 
tion. But if very thm sheet lead be used, it may require to be fost 
protected by a back of binders' board and some l^ind of frame. 

With a view of subjecting theory to the test of experiment, I en- 
closed in this manner a dried specimen of Lycopodium apodum, and 
also attached a p^rt of the same spepimen by means of sticking "wax 
to the outer surface of the glass. It was exposed to air and sunshine 
in a high and sheltered situation. After tne lapse of two or three 
days, the outer specimen had obviouslv begun to lose its color, and 
was inclining to yellow, while the enclosed specimen, equally expos- 
ed to light, still retained its vivid green and apparent freshness. "The 
outer specimen continued to fade until it became nearly decolored; 
but the enclosed one suffered not the slightest change in appearance. 

It is not essential that the specimen should be dried previously to 
being thus enclosed. By increasing the quantity of lime to three or 
four times the weight of the substance to be desiccated, a specimen 
just plucked may be carefully arranged beneath the glass — it may be 
then subjected for a couple of days to a few pounds of pressure, 
may be sealed up, and nev^r aflterwards removed. The desree of 
perfection with which the most delicate tints of flowers can tnus be 
preserved, is incapable of being surpassed. In the space of two or 
three days, the specimen generally becomes more thoroughly dry 
than it is practicable to render it by bibulous paper. 

Upon carefully surrounding fresh specimens of Asclepias Drake- 
anaf and Rosa GalHca, witn fine powder of quicklime, in a close 
tin box, complete desiccation was acconfiplished in a single day; and 
I was agreeably surprised in finding^ that the lime haa not in the 
lea^t modified any of the colors. The flowers were taken out, of 
■ 1 — > -, '■ ' 

* The sheet lead which lines tea boxes answers very well. 

t Undescribed. Flowers yellow and crimson. Louisiana. 
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their natural shape and color, but stiff and brittle from dryness. It 
is sometimes rather difficult, however, to remove all the lime from 
some portions of the flowers. Probably it would be best to fill the 
interior of deep flowers with fine clean sand, before burying them in 
the powder of lime. In this way fruits, fungi, insects, small fish, 
and even reptiles, may be effectually embalmed. (Silliman'a J^mr- 
fw/, Vol XXXV, p. 340.) 

Ahubwh Jam. — To one pound of rhubarb stalks, cut as if for a 
tart, add one pound of lump or brown sugar; boil till the ingredients 
are well blended, and acquire the proper consistence. Ginger (root, 
not ground) and candied lemon, boiled in the jelly or jam, is a decided 
improvement. Jelly, of a superior quality, may be made in this 
manner. {Gard. Mag,) 



Art. II. ' Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



Death of Plants effected 6y Frost, — In our last number, (p. 1^8,) 
we gave some extracts from a paper read by Dr. Lindley before the 
London Horticultural Society, upon the eflect of frost upon vegeta- 
tion, and remarked that we should revert to the same subject again. 
We now offer the concluding portion of the paper, which relates to 
the manner in which the de^th of plants is effected by frost: — 

^'In considering the various circumstances alluded to in this paper, 
I was naturally led to inquire into the exact planner in which the 
death of plants is caused by cold. Very little, however, is to be 
learned upon this subject, from the writings of physiologists. 

'^Tfae common opinion is, that frost acts mechanically upon the 
tissue of plants, by expanding the fluid they contain, and bursting 
the cells or vessels in which it is enclosed. 

<^M. Gceppert, of Breslau, in a paper, originally read at a meeting 
of German naturalists at Leipsig, m 1829, briefly abstracted in Oken^s 
Isis for 1830, p. 497, and translated in the Edinburgh Journal of Nat' 
ural and Geological Science for 1831, p. 180, denies that this sup- 
posed laceration of vegetable tissue by frost takes place. , He is rep- 
resented to have stated, that the changes which plants undergo, 
when they are killed by cold, do not consist in a bursting of their 
vessels or cells, but solely in an extinction of vitality, which is fol- 
lowed by changes in the chemical composition of their juices. 

**Professor Morren, of Liege, in a paper, printed in the fifth vol- 
ume of the Bulletin de V Academic Royal de Bruxelles, has pub- 
lished some exceedingly interesting observations upon this subject. 
Like M. Goeppert, he denies the truth of the statement generally 
made, that frost produces death in plants by bursting their vessels; 
and he aissigns the effect to other causes. His more important con- 
clusions are, 1. That no organ whatever is torn bv the action of 
frost, except in very rare cases, when the vesicles of cellular tissue 
give way, but that the vesicles of plants are separated from each 
other by frost without laceration. 2. That neither the chlorophvll, 
the nucleus of cells, elementary fibre, amylaceous matter, rapnides, 
nor the various crystals contained in vegetable tissue, undergo any 
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alteration, unleas perhaps in the case of amylaceous matter, y^hkh 
in some cases is converted into sugar, no doubt, in consequence of 
the action of some acid, formed by the decomposition of the organic 
parts. 3. That the action of frost operates separately upon each 
individual elementary organ, so that a frozen plant contains as many 
icicles as there are cavities containing fluid; the dilatation thus pro- 
duced not bein^ sufficient to burst the sides of the cavities. 4. That 
such dilatation is principally owin^ to the separation of the air con- 
tained in the water. 5. That th» disengagement of air by water 
during the act of congelation, is the most injurious of all the phe- 
nomena attendant upon freezing: introducing gaseous matter into 
organs not intended to elaborate it, and bringing about the first stage 
in a decomposition of the sap and the matter it precipitates; so that 
with a thaw commences a new chemical action, destructive of vege- 
table life. 6. That the expansion of the cells and aquiferous organs 
drives a great quantity of water into the air cells and air vessels, so 
that the apparatus intended to contain liquid only, contains water and 
air, while that which is naturally a vehicle for air contains water. 
Such an inversion of functions must necessarily be destructive to 
vegetable life^ even if death were not produced m frozen plants by 
the decomposition of their juices, the loss of their excitability, and 
the chemical disturbance of all their contents. 

^*Frof. Morren's observations were made upon various plants froz- 
en in the spring of the present year, having been exposed to a tem- 
perature or from 4° to 9^ Fahrenheit. One of his statements I give 
in his own words. 'In the parenchyma of many plants, and espe- 
cially in that of succulent fruits, it if easy to ascertain what moaifi- 
cations are caused by frost in the internal organs of plants. If a 
frozen apple is opened, it is obvious that the ice is not a continuous 
piass, but that it is a collection of a multitude of little microscopical 
icicles. Under the microscope, the fact becomes evident. We know 
how excessively hard some iruits become, when frozen by this mo- 
saic of icicles, especially pears. If we thaw them, it is seen that on 
the instant, a multitude of air bubbles are extricated from the juice 
of the fruit, and that this juice has then acqqired new chemical Qual- 
ities. I wished to ascertain die cause of these phenomena, and the 
following is what observation has shown me. I studied for this pur- 
pose more particularlv the tissue of the apple. Each cell is nlled 
with a smalt icicle, wnich has in its middle a bubble of air, tVe 
know, that when water freezes, the crystals so arrange themselves, 
that the air separated from their mass by the solidification of the li- 
<iuid is intercalated between their planes. This air also places itself 
in a mass of congealed water in a regular manner, the nature of 
which depends entirely upon that assumed by the crystals, as may 
be seen by freezing watev in a cvlindrical vessel, when the air bub- ' 
bles always assume! the form of a very long cone, terminated by a 
spherical cap. The augmentation of the volume of water is in a 
great measure owing to this interposition of masses of air. All 
these .effects take place in each cell of a frozen apple, which thus 
increases in size, because each cell of its tissue becomes individually 
larger. When thawed, the cell recovers itself by the elasticity of 
its vegetable membrane, and frozen fruit becomes, as we know, 
very much shrivelled. Each cell, therefore, acts like a bottle of 
frozen water, only there is no bursting, because the membrane is ex- 
tensible.' 

"But when plants, easily killed by cold, are exposed to so low a 
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temperature as that just described, it is to be feared, that phenomena 
actually connected with the destruction of vegetable hfe may be 
intermixed .with others, which merely indicate the physical effects 
of cold upon vegetable matter already dead. For the purpose of 
judging how far this conjecture is well founded, I have carefully 
examined the post mortem appearances of several plants killed by 
exposure to a temperature artificially reduced only to from 28^ to 
SOP Fahrenheit. These observations, while they have confirmed the 
general accuracy of Prof. Morren's statements, have led to other 
conclusions which also appear important. 

**I codld not find the vesicles of cellular tissue separable from each 
other, even in the most succulent species submitted to experiment; 
and I conclude that this circumstance, to which Prof. Morren at- 
taches importance, and to which M. Payen ascribes the difficulty of 
extracting starch from frozen potatoes, is not so much connected 
with the destruction of vegetable life, as a result produced upon the 
tissue by a great intensity of cold. I did, however, find it lacerated 
in several cases, as if by the distention of the iQuid it had contained. 
In a Stapelia, the whole of the cellular tissue was sofl, and deform- 
ed, as if it had been extended with but little power of recovering 
itself again, and several large irregular lacerated cavities were ob- 
served. The same appearances were remarked in Euphorbia tiru- 
calli, but the laceratiop of the tissue was much less extensive. In 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis the cells of the cortical intej^ument, (mesoph- 
Iceiim,) were very much torn, and in Hibiscus niiilitaris, not only the 
cells of the bark, but especially those of the pith, were so completely 
broken up, that it wa3 difficult to obtain a thin slice of those parts 
for exammation. In no case, however, have I fbund any kind of 
tissue ruptured, except the soft cellular dodecahedral or prismatical. 
It would also seem that M, Payen recognises the laceration of tissue 
by frost, for he ascribes the acridity of frozen potatoes to ani extrava- 
sation of the acrid matter which exists in the epiphloeum of such tu- 
bers, and which, in a natural state, is locked up in the cells of which 
that part consists. Independently > of these observations, it is not to 
be doubted that frost does split the tissue of plants. I saw the young- 
est shoots of Erica meditecranea, cinerea, and others, shivered into 
thousands of pieces in the Horticultural Society's garden, on the 
morning of the twentieth of January. The branches of Melaleucas 
were rent to their points at Carclew. Several cases, among others 
that of the commop holly, were observed at Claremont, where the 
bark was split, and ren^ asunder from the wood below it; and Sir 
Oswald Mosley has given me the following instance, which occurred 
under his own observation. 'An oak tree, growing upon the south 
side of a hill, in a sheltered situation, in Knightly Park, near Burton- 
upon-Trent, in the countv of Stafford, was rent in the severe frost 
of last winter, in two different places, to the height of thirteen feet 
three inches. There was an interval of eleven inches between the 
two shakes, which were each of them one quarter of an inch wide, 
and extended in depth to the heart of the tree. The girth of the tree 
is six feet te^i inches, and as soon as the frost went the openings 
closed again, and the tree is now as flourishing as ever.' To these 
cases many more might he added. 

**The organization of woody tissue appears to be affected, but not 
by laceration. If a frozen and unfrozen transverse slice of the 
stem of Hibiscus rosa sinensis be placed, side by side, upon the field 
of the microscope, it is obvious that the diameter of the tubes of the 
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wood and liber is considerabl;^ less in the former than in the latter; 
this appears to be owing to an increase in the thickness of the sides of 
the tubes, which has the effect of diminishing their calibre. 

'*The expulsion of air from cerfferous organs, and the introductioii 
of it into parts not intended to contain it^ is a striking phenoraenon* 
Every one must have remarked that when a leaf has been frozen to 
death, it changes color as soon as thawed, acquiring a deeper green, 
and being nearly of the same depth of color on both sides; the same 
appearance is produced by placing a leaf under the exhausted receiver 
of an air pump, and in both cases is owing to the abstraction of air 
from the myriads of little air chambers contained in the substance of 
this organ. If the leaf of Hibiscus rosa sinensis in its natural state 
is examined, by tearing off the parenchyma from the epidermis ^th 
violence, it will be found that the sphincter of its stomates, the cells 
of the epidermis, and the chambers immediately below the latter, are 
all distended with air ; but in the frozen leaf of this plant, the air has 
entirely disappeared ; the sphincter of the stomates is empty ; the 
upper and under sides of the cells of the epidermis have collapsed, 
and touch ^ach other, and all the cavernous parenchyma below the 
epidermis is transparent, as if filled with fluid. Whither the air is 
conveyed is not apparent ; but as the stomates have evidently lost 
their excitability, and are in many cases open, it may be supposed, 
that a part of the air at least has been expelled from the leaf; and as 
the pith of this plant, in its natural state, contains very little air, and 
in the frozen state is found to be distended with air, it is also proba- 
ble, that a part of the gaseous matter expelled from the leaf when 
frozen is driven through the petiole into the pith. In the petiole of 
this plant are numerous annular and reticulated vessels, which un- 
der ordinary circumstances are filled with air, but afler freezing are 
found filled with fluid : is it not possible that their functions may 
have been disturbed, by the violent forcing of air through them into 
the pith, and that when that action ceased, they were incapable of 
recovering from the overstrain, and filled with fluid filtering through 
their sides? That annular ducts are in some way affected by frost 
was shown by their state in a thawed branch of Euphorbia tirucalli, 
when they were found in a, collapsed state, empty of both air and 
fluid, with their sides shrivelled, and with the fibre itself, which forms 
the rings, also wrinkled transversely. Facts of an analogous kind 
were remarked bj^ me in Erica sulphurea. The minute long-haired 
leaves of this species are in their natural state firm, bright green, with 
^ a rigid petiole, and upon bei^g exposed to pressure in a compressi^ri- 
vm, at first offer perceptible resistance to its action, and afterwards, 
as the pressure increases, discharge, chiefly through their petiole, a 
great quantity of air. But leaves of this plant, which have been fro* 
zen by exposure to the temperature of 27°, are very different ; they 
are sofler, dull olive green, with a flaccid petiole, and offer but little 
resistance to pressure ; yet^ although they give way freely, the quan- 
tity of air which the compressorium expels is comparatively small, 
and readily driven out. Moreover the long hairs of this plant, which 
in the natural state are occupied by fluid, were always foi^nd filled 
with air afler freezing, and this without pressure having been exer- 
cised upon them. 

'<I am inclined to refer to this causQ the well known fact, of which 
many cases occurred this winter, that the sudden exposure of frozen 
plants to warmth will kill them ; though they may not suffer if warm- 
ed gradually. In such cases, it may be supposed that the air, forced 
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into parts not intended to contain it, is expanded violently, and thus 
increases the disturbance already produced by its expulsion from the 
proper air cavities ; ivhile, on tne other hand, when the thaw is 
gradual, the air may retreat by degrees from its new situation, with- 
out producing additional derangement of the tissue. It is also possi- 
ble tnat leaves, from which theu: natural air has been expelled by the 
act of freezing, may, from that circumstance, have theur tissue too 
little protected from the evaporating force of the solar rays, which 
we know produce a specific stimulus of a powerful kind upon those 
organs. 

'^These circumstances are, in themselves alone, sufficient to account 
for death being produced in plants by frost ; and it is chiefly to such 
as these, that rrofessor Morren has directed his attention. It how- 
ever appears to me, that there are some other points of importance 
to which observers have not applied themselves." {Gard. Gaz.) 

Victoria Rhubarb, — Mr. Myatt, the grower of this variety, exhibit- 
ed at a meeting of the London Horticultural Society, the past season, 
stalks which measured two feet eight inches in length, and six inches 
in circumference; twelve of them weighing forty-six pounds. X^ard. 

Exhibition of Hyacinths, — An exhibition of hyacinths has taken 
place the present spring, in the vicinity of London. A Dutch florist, 
who has taken up his residence in London, has planted several beds, 
containing, . in all, about three thousand bulbs, and upwards of three 
hundred sorts. It will undoi^btedly be the means of increasing the 
taste for this fragrant and showy flower. {Newspaper,) 

Gigantic Cactus, — Among a recent importation of C&cti, by Thom- 
as Harris, £sa., of fi^ingsbury, is a plant belonginj^ to the Melocacti 
division, whicn measures fbur feet ten inches in circumference, and 
which is, undoubtedly, the largest specimen of melocactus in Britain. 
Mr. Beaton, Mr. Harris's gardener, observes; that if this specimen 
were divested of its spines and ribs, it might be taken for an old- 
fashioned Scotch haggis. ^Gard, Mag,) 

fpqma^a HorsfdllifB, — This beautiful species may be readily increas- 
ed py grafting on the tuberous roots of the I. ipsignis. The process of 
grafting is quite simple : take the scions with two eyes, the upper one 
to form the leading shoot; cut below a joint, and take ofi* a slice an 
inch long on the opposite side of the eye; take away a similar slice 
from the tuber, and, fitting the two together, bind them with a piece 
of matting. Put the tuber in a small pot, using light soil, and place 
the pot in a hot-bed or the stove, and in a few days the scion will be- 
gin to ffTOW. (Jd,) 

Themhdiei Satha. — This species is said to be valuable as an oil 
plant, and the following is the yield of an acre, compared with the 
rape and the poppy: — 

^ The rape, which attains its perfection only in the second year, pro- 
duces from four to five schefiels (bushels) of seed per acre, and but 
seldom succeeds well. One scheflel of rape seea gives ninetv-six 
pounds of oil; therefore one acre, in the space of two years, prodfuces 
four hundred and eighty pounds of oil, which makes for one year two 
hundred and forty pounds. 

One acre, sown with poppies, gives two and one .quarter to three 
Bcheflels of seed; from one of which are obtained eighty-eight pounds 
of oil, which ffives two hundred and sixty-four pounds per acre. 

One acre of MMa sativa, which ripens generally towards the end 
of July, produces four to six and a hair scheflels of seed. One scheflel 
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giFef Bixty^ewbt poaadi of oil; thecefore six and a half scheffak make 
^a produce orfour hundred and forty-two pounds of oil. 

It is considered a valuable introduction, and the Kins of Wurtem- 
burj; has awarded a gold medal to M. Boscbi ^bo introduced it. The 
oil IS said to be highly udefid to manufacturers and machinists. (Gfortf. 

MppU$ imported into Liverpool^Jrom New York^ from the Ut to 
theiut of December , 18S8. — From the entries at the Liverpool cus- 
tom-house, it appears that four thousand four hundred and sixty-three 
barrels of apples were imported into Liverpool in the short space of 
one month; and yet, aAer this great drain upon our market, prices 
ranged nearly the same all winter. Had not such extensive exporta- 
tions been made, there must have been an unusual supply, after the 
favorable season of 1838. — Ed, 

Verbenae, — In Dr. Hooker's Botanical MieeeUany twenty-four spe- 
cies of Ferb^na are described, and only four or five of them have, as 
yet, l>een introduced. Much may therefore be expected from those 
which yet remain unknown only from, dried specimens. '4f," says 
the conductor of the Oatd, Mof,, "these have so enriched our gar- 
dens, as to form a new and strikmg feature in them, ^we allude more 
particularly to V. chamfedrif51ia and its varieties,) what may we not 
expect to be the result, when all those described by Dr. Hooker are 
introduced!" From the descriptions we suspect tne real beauty of 
the group is but half known. (Gard. Mag.) 

Remarkable epecimen of Oreste epeeioiUiimui. — In the garden of 
Thomas Holman, Ksq*! at Folkstone, Kent, is a remarkable speci- 
men of this species. The plant is standing in the pit of the stove, and 
trained to small copper wires, stretched horizontally, four inches 
apart, across a rotv or posts that separate the pit from the back path. 
The trellis thus formea is twenty-nve feet by eight feet, so that the 

Slant covers, with its shoots only four inches apart, a space of two 
undred square feet. Until November last it stood in the middle of 
the same pit, and ^rew at random : but it occupied so much room, 
that removal or cuttmg away became necessarv. When the present 
plan suggested itself, a great deal of the actual size of the plant was 
unavoidably lost, in reducing it to its present figure. It.suffered litde 
from being moved; and, during the tune of flowering, there were of- 
ten from thirty to fifty of its magnificent flowers expanded at once, 
forming a most splendid object. The centre shoot is carried over the 
path, and trained on the back wall, to form an exact counterpart to 
that already on the trellis; when this is completed, it will form a path 
literally beset with thorns, and prove, perchance, the finest specimen 
of the sort in Britain. {Oard, Mag^) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian Horticultural Sodety.-^On Thursday, the Spring 
meeting of this Society was held in the Council-room, at the Exper- 
imental Garden, Inverleith. Notwithstanding the great inclemency 
of the weather, the display of fine flowers was very considerable, 
and the attendance of professional and amateur cultivators was 
numerous. The prize committee commenced their labors soon after 
eleven o'clock, and at two, gave in their. report to the general meet- 
ing, (Sir John Robison in the chair,) to the following purport: — 

For the prize ofifered for the six finest and newest varieties of Ca- 
mellias, four collections had been sent in competition. The silver 
medal Was awarded, as first prize, to Mr. James Kelly, foreman to 
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Menrs* Dickson & Sons, Inverleith Nurseries, the kinds being Juli- 
ana, Gray's Invincible, Chandi^rtt, li6rrida, reticuldita, and Fairl^. 
A second prize was voted to Mr. Robert Watson, gardener to David 
Anderson, £sq. of Moredun, whose kinds were, Gray's Invincible, 
reticulka, Juli^a, imbric^a, ColvilU't, and Lady £leanor Campbell. 
The committee, observing in a third parcel a new variety, marked 
as imported from China, by Mr. James Nairne, of Claremontj voted 
an honorary premium to Mr. Brewster, at Balcarras, who had sent 
the flowers, and they named the variety Cam^llta Nairnu^na. 

For the prize offered for the four finest species' of E'pacris in flow- 
er, three competitors appeared, and all the collections were consid- 
ered meritorious. The first premium was found due to Mr. Kelly,. 
Inverleith Nurseries, whose species were E. impr^ssa, cerifldra, 
pulch^lla, and variabilis; the next to Mr. Watson, Moredun, who 

Sroduced E. impr^ssa, r6sea, ptingens, and nivklis; the third to Mr. 
ohn Addison, gardener to the earl of Wemyss, at Gosford, whose 
collection included t remarkably fine variety of E. variabilis. 

For the prize offered for the finest plant in flower, exclusive of the 
preceding eenera, and of recent introduction, five competitors came 
forward. The silver medal was awarded to Mr. David Brewster, 
gardener to colonel Lindsay, of Balcarras, for Cinerkria form6sa, 
having blossoms of an intensely brilliant purple, and possessing the 
character of novelty. For a well grown specimen of iSuphorbta 
JacquiniyZdra, beautifully trained around a light oval trellis, a pre- 
mium was voted to Mr. Kelly, Inverieifth Nurseries. 

For the prize oflered for the best six named hyacinths, there were 
no fewer tnan six competitors. The silver medal was voted to Dr. 
Adolphus Ross, whose kinds were Voltaire, Vulcan, Rouge eclatan- 
t^, La grand Vidette, Anna Maria, and Porcelaine Sceptre, For 
another fine collection, consisting of Emilius, Lord Wellington, Bou- 
quet tendre, La srand Vidette. Voltaire, and Amicus, a premium 
was again found due to Mr. Kelly, Inverleith Nurseries. 

'itfaere was no competition in late dessert pears, last season being 
veiT unfavorable for their nroduction. But two prizes were award- 
ed for apples; the first to Mr. James Murray, gardener to Andrew 
Fletcher, Esq., of Salton,the kinds being Ribston, Phillips's General 
Wolf, Margil, Winter Strawberry, Scarlet Golden Pippin, and Em- 
press Josepninej and the next to Mr. William Thom, gardener to 
David Anderson, Esq., of St. Germain's; kinds. Orange Blenheim, 
Luflbess Matchless, raradise Pippin, Emperor Alexander, Ribston, 
and Fulwood, 

The only. kitchen vegetables exhibited, were forced sea-kfile, and 
forced rhubarb stalks, both of good quality. For the sea-kale, a 

f premium was awarded to Mr. James Thomson, gardener to Wil- 
iam Keith, Esq., Corstorphine Hill; and for the rhubarb, to Mr. 
Robert Miller, market gardener, Gorgie. 

Two excellent bunches of White Raisin Grape, recently cut from 
the tree, the vinery having, during winter, merely had fire heat suf- 
ficient to dry off the damp, were sent from the garden of Sir David 
Erskine, at Cambo. This is the variety so largely imported from 
abroad, under the name of the Portugal Grape. It was mentioned 
that the vine had "proved a very sure bearer at Cambo, not having 
missed a crop for the last thirty years, and that it is well worth a 

5 lace in every late vinery." The silver medal was voted to Mr. 
atnes Falconer, gardener at Cambo. 
It may be added, that there were sent for exhibition, a specimen 
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of the rare Bragm&nsui Idtea, or yellow trumpet-flower, from the 
garden of Sir Archibald Campbell, of Garscube, and some heauttful 
varieties of camellia, from the gardens at Prestongrange, and £d- 
monstone. (Nevo^aper,) 

£xten»we flower and fruit garden belongtng to the Duke of Ette- 
eleugh. — Mr. Mackintosh, late gardener to the king of the Belgians, 
and author of the Grreen-hottsei and Flower Garden, (two excellent 
works, lately published,) but now in the employ of the richest noble- 
man in Scotland, is forming a new kitchen, fruit, and forcing garden, 
of iizteen acres, at Dalkeith, with very extensive ranges of hot- 
houses and pits; and when it is completed, which will be in three 
years,, he will commence upon thirty-four acres of flower garden, 
upon the banks of the picturesque river North Esk. The present 
gardens are to be removed, to allow the park to be opened up in the 
true English style. The duke of Buccleugh has placed the dispo- 
sition of his horticultural expenditures in the hands of a man who 
understands his profession. {Oard. Oaz.) 

FRANCE. 

Elm leaves as food for cattle. — M. Poiteau, while on a horticultu- 
ral tour from Paris to Fontainbleu and Barres, between the latter 
place and Nemours, found the boys and ^irls of the neighboring 
villages perched on the elm trees which line the public road; and 
not only gathering the leaves, but breaking down the young shoots, 
in order to carry home as fodder for cows. Many trees had not a 
single leaf, except -at the extremities pf the branches, which could 
not be reached by hand. M. Poiteau was informed that this was 
the pustom of the country, and that the elms on various properties, 
are kept pollarded, in order to facilitate the taking of the leaves and 
young shoots by means of a short ladder. The leaves and shoots 
are found highly nutritive to cattle, whether eaten in a green state, 
or after being dried and stacked for winter use. (^AnnaUs de, la iSo- 
eiete d* Rort, de Paris,) 

Mbrus. — M. 4' Arcet has found that the leaves of the white mul- 
berry may be eaten as spinach, as may those of the black mulberry, 
and the maclura. The leaves of the two last, when properly season- 
ed, are said to make a dish by no means disagreeable.. {Id,) 

Betterhavejaune d' Allemagne is a new variety pf mangel wurt- 
zel, which is found to be far superior to any other hitherto in use for 
fattening cattle. Seed of this variety may be had of M. Yilmorin, 
Paris. (Bon Jar diner, 1839.) 

Cultivation of Radishes, — M. Chain^, the only market garden- 
er in Lyons that ever grew mushrooms, and whose cellars and fprc- 
ing houses produce them every day in the year, has this season, up 
to this date, (March 30,) sold early radishes to the amount of twelve 
thousand francs. {Jinnales des Sciences Physiques, ^c) 

Convolvulus Batatas L. — The sweet potato has ripened seeds in 
the garden of M. Sag^ret, in Paris, from which young plants have 
been raised. Among these, it is hoped some may be found hardier 
than others, and, on this account; more likely to succeed in open air 
culture. {Bon Jardiner, 1839.) 
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Aat. III. Vomeitic Notkei, 

The Canker toorm, (name not known to me) is destroying tho 
beauty of our town. They have entirely stripped some of our finest 
elms, leaving them as bare as in mid-winter, and it is difficult to find . 
a leaf without holes in it. The maples are but little troubled. The 
apples, in some exposed situations, are quite brown. If some efieo 
tual means of prevention in future are not adopted, our fine elms are 
as inevitably destroyed, as if the axe was laid at their roots. We 
have applied to Dr. Hawes, of Cambridge, for an. account of the 
insect, ne having written on it in the liew £ngland Farmer, ten 
years ago. These vile worms are as much annoyance to foot pas- 
sengers as to the trees, for they hang by their little silver ropes from 
the limbs, and adhere to whoeyer passes, in great numbers. 

I suppose the worm about ten days hence, burrows in the ground, 
goes into t^e chrysalis state, and lies dormant until fall. In Novem- 
ber and December, and again in March, if J am right in the obser- 
vation, in mild evenings, with a lamp in hand, you may see them in 
multitudes ascending the trees, the females (?^ being wingless, while 
the males fly about, attracted by the light, quite independent of the 
laborious operation of crawling. If I have not. mistaken the moth 
for the image of some other worm, it would seem that nature has 
here given man an opportunity to destroy this little pest, by applying 
some cincture to the tree, which -shall obstruct their passage, and in 
the death of one female moth destroy hundreds, perhaps, of worms. 
So abundant have these things been this spring, that as I lay in bed 
at night, I could distinctly hear the noise of their cranching among 
the leaves of the elms that line the avenue where we live; and thou- 
sands of canker-birds, or cedar-birds, {Bomhycilla caroUnensia) with 
their sly, plaintive whistle, mi^y be observed in the tops of the fruit 
trees and orchards, quietly gorging themselves on their favorite food. 
My barn-door fowls,, also, have acquired the habit of eating them, 
and so much do they prefer them to other food, that we have found 
it quite harmless to allow them the range of the flower garden, 
which lies near some laree elms much infested with worms, and here 
they^ industriously pick the worms from the plants, quite forgetful of 
their o\i tricks of scratching and burying tnemselves in the earth. 
In this way, I have kept some fine plants from serious injury. 

Can you give us any lij^ht on the history and mode of destroying 
this insect? It seems quite careless of tobacco water, applied with 
a powerful syrinjge, except so far as they are removed by the me- 
chanical force of the water. Tobac<io smoke would, no dbubt, 
prove eflectual, were there any mode of applying it as eflectual]y,a8 
we can in a green-house. Yours truly, B, Silliman, Jr,, New iioo- 
en, May, 1839. 

The Horticultural J^ssociation of the VaUey of the Hudion will 
hold its second semi-annual meeting in the city of Albany, at the 
city hall, on the 35th day of June next. Specimens of early fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, and farad and garden productions of every de- 
scnption, will be received by the committee, on the spot, the day 
previous, or before 9 o'clock, A. M. on the day of exhibition. 

This association, composed of practical men, aniateurs, and gentle-* 
men resident in all the various counties bordering the Hudson, was 
established in 18S8, and aims nt the promotion of horticultural im- 
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provement, and the tasto for rural affairs generally throughout thig 
portion of the country. At the semi-annual meeting, it is desirable 
that specimens of the fruits and plants, of all the yarious districts and 
soils of the Hudson valley, should be brought together for compara- 
tive exhibition; and the association indulges the hope, that all persons 
friendly to the object in view will contribute something for tnis pur- 
pose. 

The annual election of officers of the association will also be held 
at Albany on the 35th of June. The autumnal exhibition of the asso- 
ciation will take place in New York, about the middle of Septem- 
ber next. Ji. J, Vowningi Cor. Sec, Newburghj N. F., Jtfay 23. 

Planting the butt ends, of potatoei, in preference to the seed ends. — 
Mr. Pollard, of Maine, in a communication in the Maine Farmer^ on 
the cultivation of potatoes, observes, that it is a "custom with farm- 
ers to cut off what they termed the seed end to plant, thinking it best, 
and also to make a saving of their potatoes. In fact, I followed this 
custom myself, until I found by experience that it was wrong, and 
have tried to convince my neighbors of the error in this practice; and 
those who are not already convinced,. I think will be, after trying an 
experiment by planting the seed eiid and butt end. Cut one third 
from the seed end, and plant them three succeeding years from the 
same seed, and you will find that your potatoes are nearly run out, 
and scarcely fit to cook; whereas if you plant, in all cases, the butt 
end of the potato, they will never diminish m size or quality; and those 
raised from the butt end will weigh from six to eight pounds per 
bushel more than those raised from the tip end, and will not be hol- 
low." (Maine Farmer.) 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Errata. — Some typographical errors occurred in the article by a 
member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in our last, which 
should be corrected as follows:— P. 176, four lines from the bottom, 
for "woods" read '*brooks." Pi 178, twenty-one lines from the top, 
for "that" read "thought." 

New varieties of Camellias, (p. 63.) — Sir, your Magazine of this 
month has this day come to hand» In page 63 you say, "Many varie- 
ties ^camellias,) new and rare with Mr. Buist, have flowered both at 
Mr. Wilder's and Hovey & Co.'s for three or four years past." Sir, 
you will oblige roe by naming these varieties at as early a date as pos- 
sible through your pages : perhaps the kinds you boast about, are sin- 
gle or semi-double. With a collection of such I make no preten- 
sions. — i am yours, R. Buist, Philadelphia, April 36, 1839. 

[The above should have been inserted in our last, but owing to the 
crowded state of our pages, was necessarily deferred. When we 
penned the remarks alluded to by Mr. Buist, we did not intend to 
say that ail the new varieties in Mr. Buist 's collection had flowered 
three or four j^ears previous around Boston, but only a few varieties, 
which he particularly pointed out to us, such as he was then selling at 
a high price as rare; aniong these was the C. j. var. Trav^rst mutabi- 
lis, which flowered here three years ago, toj^ether with several others 
which bloomed at the same time. Not thmking of referring to the 
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subject again, we do not at this moment recollect all the other Borts: 
but there were some five or six or more which had not flowered at all 
in Afr. Buist's collection, which we had seen here two years previous. 
We regret that Mr. Buist should take our remarks as intimating any 
thing more than that several of his new sorts, by the enterprise of 
Mr. Wilder, and others, had been introduced and flourished around. 
Boston before they had elsewhere in the couhtry. — Ed.] 

. Multiplex or double flowers^ irregularites, — Notwithstanding the 
high autnority of the President of the Horticultural Society of Paris, 
(ViscoUBt Hericart de Thury,) who denies that the above is true, or 
afiects a surprise at the assertion, boldly made by < 'certain severe 
botanists," (see No. for April of this Magazine, p. 145,) we<presume, 
that the botanical axiom will prevail. Nature, we. are constantly 
reminded, knows nothing but species; it is the province of systema- 
tists to form genera, and classes. And although she is ever evincing 
an erratic and wayward disposition, setting at defiance all rule and 
authority, and will not be restrained by systems and prescribed for- 
mulas, yet there are certain peculiar types, by which she seems to 
model the most perfect and numerous of her forms. When in unre« 
strained and wild luxuriance she throws over mountain and plain, in 
forest shade and desert, her myriad blossoms, (so rare an^ deviation 
from the original and most universal type,) that the observmg botanist 
has no hesitation in pronounciiig it a variety, if it bear not the dis- 
tinctive and essential marks of a species. How eagerly too is a cas- 
ual aberration in the usual number of the floral organs of our roost 
common flowers, seized upon,, as something rare and unique I Our 
well remembered childish curiosity and wonder in finding a leaf of 
trefoil with four, ^ye or six leaflets, instead of the regular three, 
seems far surpassed oftentimes, in the experimental florist, when he 
traces his favorite flower in its first efforts to produce another and 
another whorl of petals. And if, perchance, he meet some wildling 
in a similar sportive freak, he dreams of reputation and honor in 
the jsuccessful series of experiments to render it a worthy guest of^ 
his fldwer-bed, by the gradual obliteration of the thread-like stamens, 
and destruction of the golden anthers. 

How seemingly absurd, were not floriculture an art, instead of a 
science, the rules which the amateur dictates as criterions in taste ! 
A stigma, forsooth, must not protrude above the throat of the corolla 
of the polyanthus primrose, because a pin eye would totally ruin the 
flower-head, be the border ever so fioe an4 regular ! A heart's ease 
must ha.ve its peculiarity of form. A tulip must be the gorgeous but 
regular and symmetrical cup of the florist, not of Flora herself, who 
scorns hi9 pencillings, and sets at naught his precision. Your tulip 
amateurs, in their branch of floriculture, would surely be at variance 
with Mr. President Thury 's opinion. They detect at a glance the 
uninitiated into the secrets of their craft, ly their admiration of so 
fnouBtrous a perversity as a double tulip! Yet in what respect is a. 
double ranunculus or anemone superior, were it not that they difler- 
ed only in the delicacy of tl|e organic structure of the petals.^ Who 
prefers the double tropoe^olum to the single "primitive" form? Or 
who would reject the elegant, single and primitive Chrysdi« califdr- 
nica, to adopt exclusively its double variety? Indeed, some flowers 
are so distorted and monstrous by this aberration from the original 
type, that nothing would recommend them to notice but noyelty, or 
their bizarre character. 

Floriculture and botany should no longer be at variance, nor con- 
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tend about Buljects belonging in common to neither. The botanist 
18 concerned only with nature's general and universal types and 
forms, unless his pursuits, into her physiology lead him to occasional 
studies into her aberrations. We cannot expect that the florist shall 
always be the enthusiastic botanist ; why, then, should botanical 
nomenclature and science be objectionable to floricultural ears? 
Their pursuits rise indeed at the same fountain-head, but soon diverge 
into widely differing channels. It is indeed possible to unite them 
again so that they now in happy unison, but this is r&rely done; the 
true botanist is generally content with his simple "primitive" form, 
the florist will prefer hb modified construction. For our own par^ 
we admire the triumphs of floricultural art, in the ivory petaled ca- 
mellia, that oueen nower of the conservatory, or in the superb in- 
florescence or the dahlia. We bend a willing knee in our attraction 
to the snowy or golden or rosy double stemless primrose (Primula 
acatiliS)) or to its beautiful rival, the white, blue or purple ^ep&tica 
trildba. But our native American species ( Hep^ica americ^a) will 
receive equal respect, when its simple and lovely primitive forms are 
bedecking the hillnside, and closing or opening its deep blue petals, 
as sunny gleam, or fitful shade, pass over them. The sweet- 
briar, which carelessly throws its long and flexible spray, gemmed 
with paly-red buds or blossoms, or the perfumed swamp n>se, 
which for so many weeks exhibits an attractive display in unadorn- 
ed simplicity, catches our eye and delights our senses, though the 
''eastern bride of the nightingale," in the double roses of Persia and 
Cashmere, be flaunting in dazzling glory at their side. Antiquity may 
tell of its ^'hundred-leaved roses," but however beautiful and won- 
drous they may be, the five-petalled type will lose none of its charms. 

The botanist however has his own veritable double flowers. Po- 
lypetalous plants frequently occur. The stately river queen, (the 
snowy water-lil^) is his, and also those gorgeous and sacred congen- 
ers, in the species of Ifeldmlnum of the Nile. The mysterious visi- 
tant of night is his, Ttbat pride of the hot-house,) the C^reus grandi- 
fldrus; nor scarcely less curious, the varied forms of Cactus and its 
allies. Nature here triumphs over art; the unadorned simplicity af 
the primitive Flora competes with the monstrosities and aberrations 
proouced by horticulture. 

In conclusion, we presume that this subject will never be set at 
rest, so long as the florist is unwilling to accede to the botanist his 
peculiar taste, or is offended at bis technicalities. Imagination may 
connect impressions of ^'hideous objects" with. its morbid ideas cMT 
such language, but the calm language of nature is still the same, 
<'I am perfect, for I acknowledge no laws, nor observe no rules, but 
the dictates of Omniscient Power." — Jin Ohierver of Nature. 



Aet. V. Penruylvanta Horticultural Society. 

The stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
held on the evening of the 21st, the President in the chair. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded the premium at 
the Society's intermediate meeting, on the Ist, for the six best varie* 
ties of pansies, to Andrew Dryburgh. 
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The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premkim at the Socie- 
-ty^s intermediate meeting, on the Ist, for the twelve beet heads of epi- 
jiach, to Patrick ReiUy, gardener to Pierce Butler, £sq« The pre*- 
mium was awarded to 1. Patton, gardener to Mrs. Kohn, Turner's 
Itsne, for the three best bunches of asparagus. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers, on the 21st, awarded the 
premium for the ten best varieties of sweet-scented China roses, to 
.Andrew Drybtfrgh; no competition. 

The premium for the best American seedling rose was awarded to 
Andrew Dryburgh; a very fine dark red rose. 

The premium for the best collection of plants, in potf , was award- 
ed to Mr. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stot, he having exhibited Jiu" 
tirrhlnum car^ophylloides, and CalceolAria Majort^ia sup^rba, be- 
sides twelve different varieties, many of them very fine; also, Ferb^- 
na incba, F. Eryidna, V, ven6sa, Ki albifi6ra, F; Tweedie^na, Fin- 
ca rdsea and lilba; a fine seedling petunia,' Nieremb^rgta filicatilis, 
Gloxinis 8peci6sa, G. ffrandifl6ra, Alsci'SBm^rta tricolor, Ix6rococ- 
clnea, Jtlimulus cardinllis, Lophosp^rmum scindens, I'xm crockta, 
Lo^a aur&ntia, Pelarg6nium Capt. Cook, l?6sa mdndi, Micans, Me- 
gal&nthemum, Div^rsum, Hericartic^nuw, Copl^n, two seedlings, 
carnations, and a large specimen of Canterbury Bell. 

An honorary premium was awarded to Andrew Dryburgh, for a 
rery fine specimen of G6snera bulb6sa. 

The premium for the best bo^uquet was awarded to William Chal- 
mers, gardener to Mrs. Stot. They also notice a fine basket bouquet, 
composed of indigenous plants, by Hirst and Dreer; and a fine bou- 
quet, from Robert Weston, gardener to Mrs. Roland. 

The Conomittee on Vegetables awarded the premium for the three 
-foest forced cauliflowers, to George Robinson, gardener to Horace 
Binney, Esq. 

An honorary premium was awarded to James Oldham, gardener 
to George Pepper, Esq., for some very fine cauliflowers. 

The. premium for the best blanched rhubarb was awarded to George 
Esher. 

The premium for the best forced potatoes was awarded to James 
McKee, gardener to Charles Chauncey, Esq. 

The premium for the best lettuce sown in the open ground, in New 
Jersey, was awarded to James McKee, gardener to Charles Chaun- 
cey, Esq. 

The premium for the best early peas, grown in New Jersey, was 
awarded to Adam Price. 

An honorary premium was awarded to William Chalmers, garden- 
er to Mrs. Stot, for some fine peas, grown in Pennsylvania. 

An honorary premium was awarded to George Esher, for some 
Tery superior potatoes, grown in the open ground. He stated they 
were planted on the 12th of last March, about two and a half inches 
under the surface, and some straw placed over them was allowed to 
remain till they came up through it, then covered with earth, and the 
result exceeds belief in quality and quantity. 

The premium for the best display of vegetables was awarded to 
Mr. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stot; he having exhibited early frame 

Seas, three bunches of Spanish dwarf ditto, nine inches high, cauli- 
owers, early cabbages, asparagus, onions, radishes, leeks, very fine, 
curled Indian lettuce, Brighton Coss ditto. Royal cabbage ditto, and 
oak-leaved ditto. 

P. Burke, gardener to Mr. Camac, exhibited cauliflower, aspara- 
gaS| spinach and turnips. 
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Hugh Hatch exhibited some fine winter blush apples. 

George Robinson, gardener to Horace Binney, Esq,, exhibited kid- 
ney potatoes, forty-fold ditto, peas, beets, cucumbers, cabbages, sal- 
lad, &c. 

James McKee, gardener to Charles Chauncey, Esq., exhibited 
beets, cauliflowers, four different kinds of potatoes, lettuce, cucuni'» 
hers, peas, rhubarb, some fine lemons and oranges. 

The Committee on Fruit awarded the premium for the best display 
of fruit to James McKee, gardener to Charles Chauncey, £sq.; bav- 
inffexhibited some very fine specimens of lemons and oranges. 

The display of vegetables was bevond all praise, more especially 
the cauliflowers. — RespectftUly , O, Watson, Philadelphia^ May ^bth, 
1839. 
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Saturday, .April 6th, 183^, -^Exhibited, From Henry Reed, gar- 
dener to S. S. Lewis, Esq., fine specimens of cucumbers; their beau-* 
tiful appearance did great credit to the skill of Mr. Reed. 

Distributed, Seeds of the MUdia s&tiva, a new oil plant, received 
from H. Rin, of Frankfort on the Main. The Milkdia s^tiva is stated, 
in foreign journals, to be more valuable to agriculturists as an oil pro- 
ducing plant, than the olive, the poppy, or any other more cultivated. 

May Ath, — Exhibited. From T. Lee, Esq. some fine specimens of 
various plants: among others a beautiful rose, called the Bouqtiet, 
which is probably a hybrid, as it is said to be a hardy variety in 
France : the present specimen was cut from a plant, budded as late 
as last July, and on the cluster there had expanded forty buds out of 
f fly-four; there were now some twenty or thirty remaining, in beauti- 
ful bloom. It is a most delicate white rose, and one which should be 
universally grown; Mr. Lee also* exhibited Cldrkia pulch^lla and 
pulch^Ua k\ha, the latter an extremely delicate annual; both are Tvell 
adapted to green-house culture; fine flowers of Collinsio bicolor, Cen- 
taur^a suav^olens, double purple jacobte^a, Phldx Drummdndtt, each 
of which, though generally only grown in the summer, are delightful 
winter plants in the green-house; also specimens of the following 
roses and geraniums: — TA^a Hymen^, Triumph of Bolwiller, double 
Macartney, and Yellow Tea roses; Diaderaatum, Mary Queen of 
Scots; and Charles X, geraniums; and of other plants the following: 
black birch, M^spiliTS arbdrea, double flowered cherry, (beautiful,) 
and Ferb^na chamsedrifdiia. 

From D. Haggerston, splendid specimens of Combr^tum purpiire- 
um,Magn61ia Tnorapsont(ina,and the true Greville rose; the latter was 
one of the most beautiful objects imaginable; in the cluster were roses 
of every shade, from white, or pale blush, to deep purple, including 
some twenty or twenty-five flowers. This variety is too little known, 
for its great beauty entitles it to a place in every garden : the plant 
from which the specimen was cut is growing oh the back wall of one 
of the houses adjoining the conservatory, at Mr. Cushing's, and had 
a large number of clusters expanded at one time, presenting a mag- 
nificent display. 
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At this meeting, the Rev. Joseph Tyso, of WalliDgford^.Eng.^-was 
admitted an honorary member, and Cai^ey Tyso, Esq., of the same 
place, a corresponding member of the Society. 

May 19th, — Exhibited, From Prof. J^ L. Russell, specimens of 
native plants, under cultivation, viz: Trillium grandifldrum, Clay- 
tdnia spathulkta, Thalictrum di6cum, Uvallkria sessilifldrai Conval- 
Uria stellkta, Pulmonkria virginica, Phldx stolonifera and P, nivea. 
From Messrs. Winship, a fine bouquet of flowers. From the estate 
of Madame James Perkins, Pearl street, Boston, fine specimens of 
the beautiful double-flowered cherry. 

May ^6th, — Exhibited, From Messrs. Winship, two fine bouquets 
of flowers. From S. Sweetser, C^reus crispktum, aurantiaca, and 
new scarlet; there appeared to be a diflerence between them, but so 
faint that only those with a practised eye could discern it; they were 
imported from France under these names, but we think that some of 
them will prove identical with Jenkins6nu; also fifteen bizarre and 
bibloemen tulips. From Francis Parker and E. Weston, Jr. Esq., 
the following specimens of native plants, (uncultivated): — BMeris 
vulgaris, Aquil^gia canadensis, Pril^nos obov^ta, J^antinculus bulb6- 
8U8, OerSmium maculkum, Arenkria latif61ia, Chelid6nium m^jus, 
^axifraga pennsylvStnica, Faccincum corymbdsum, Fragkrja vir- 
ginica, Flola cucull^ta and bllmda, j^Vum tryphyllum, Th^sium um- 
bell^tum, and Gnaphalium plantagiuium. 

From J. Donald, Boston, a fine variety of geraniums, embracing 
ten or twelve seedlings of much beautv, together with the following 
kinds: — Adelinae, Hills's Champion, Diomede, Div^rsum, Diademk- 
tum, and other sorts not named; in all, twenty-three plants. From 
Hovey & Co., twelve geraniums, viz: — Speculum mtindi, Diomede^ 
Scitulum, Diademktum, Adelinss, Div^rsum, Polybiknum, Gen. 
Washington, Nimrod, Lovely Ann, Lucifer, and one unknown. 

From Mr. Meller, the following geraniums: — Coronation, Nelt- 
jieknum, Oxoni^ni^is, Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Denman, Nim- 
rod, Admiral Codrington, Albidiura, alabidum (?) Rob Roy, Countess 
of Munster, sup^rba. No. 6, and seedling; also six calceolarias, Fer- 
b&scum sp. Malbpe trifida grandifl6ra, and two varieties of roses, 
with cut flowers of the yellow and blush tea rose. From S. Walker, 
twenty-four tulips of fine sorts, as follows : — 

Bybloemens:— Fail- Ellen, Duke of Wellington, Princess Char- 
lotte, Mirabelle, Incomparable la mere Brun, Rose Vesta, Rose 
Thelestris, Prince Regent, La Beaute Virginia, Rose Domingo, Rose 
Ephergine, Voorhelm, Majesteuse, Bugby Queen, Incomparable 
de Holland, Sang deB(Buf,.Cerese Royale. 

Bizarr€s: — Abercrombie, Lord Duncan, Bonaparte^ seedling, Capt. 
Marryatt, Scarlet and Gold, Demetrius. 

The present meeting was especialjy appointed for the exhibition of 
geraniums and tulips. for premiums. The judges awarded as follows: 

For the best twelve varieties of tulips, to Mr. S. Walker, a premi- 
um of ten dollars. 

For the second best twelve varieties, to Mr. S. Walker, a premium 
of five dollars. 

For the best twelve varieties of geraniums, to Mr. Meller, a pre- 
mium often dollars. 

For the second best twelve varieties of geraniums, to Messrs. 
Hovey & Co. a premium of five dollars. 

No seedling was entered for a premium which was thought worthy 
of such distinction. 
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fystemt as recommeiaded in our last, p. 167. We trust that cultivaton 
>vill test Mr. Parke's method the ensuing year. 

Fruit trees, in pots, of whatever kinds, should be kept properlj 
watered, occasionally giving liquid manure. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEWT. 

Dahlias should be planted this month. From the 1st to the SOth is 
the proper time; those set out in the earlier part of the month will 
commence blooming a few days sooner than those planted later, and 
a succession will be thus kept up. The ground should be dag deep, 
and, if not in very good condition, should have two or three inches of 
well decomposed manure of any kiud spread upon it, and dug in. 
Mark out the rows, if to be planted in beds, and turn the plants out 
the pots, placing them an inch or two lower than the surface of the 
soil. >r 

Geraniums should be cut in, this month, as directed in a preceding 
page. The cuttings should also be put in : for directions for doing 
which, see the pages referred to. 

Cuttings of Heaths may now be put in with success. The plants 
should all be repotted when they are removed from the green-house, 
and placed in a situation where the sun. will reach them but two or 
three hours in the morning. 

Tender annualsy raised in pots in frames, may be transplanted into 
the border in the early part of the month. 

Verbenas will again require to be shifted into larger sized pot8« 
When they are wanted to embellish the border, the present moath is 
a suitably time to transplant them. 

Chrysanthemums not propagated last month, by suckers or cuttings, 
should be done so without delay. 

Tulips must be taken up the latter part of the month. 

Biennial and perennial seeds may yet be sown. 

Cactuses should be removed to the open air the latter part of the 
month, and placed in a sunny situation. 

Ixiasy Spar axis y and similar bulbs, should now be taken from the 
pots, and put up in dry papers, and placed away in a dry airy room. 

B.ose hushes, (of hardy kinds,) may be propagated by layering any 
time this month. 

Camellias should be removed from the green-house as soon as the 
shoots have attained a slight degree of woodiness, and the flower- 
buds for next year are perceived. 

Oreen-house plants, of all kinds, may be removed to the open air 
the latter part of the month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants, raised in boxes, should be transplanted into small 
beds, preparatory to setting in the trenches. 

Lettuce may be sown for a succession^ 

C'ucumhers, for pickling, should be sown the last part of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Native Floriculture; with Remarks on attention to 
some of the more common foreign species^ which have repre' 
stntatives in this country. By Fhilanthos. 

In the number for May, of this Magazine, will be found 
some notes and remarks on a few of the prettiest as well as 
most striking flowers found in this vicinity, which are worthy 
of culture. Prepared, as they are, by a gentleman whose sire* 
cessfiil efforts are known and appreciated, they come to us 
with that effect which always acccompanies experiment rather 
than theory. Without intruding on the same department of 
intelligence, and hoping that our own scanty communication 
may elicit more of such important information from the same 
source, we have ventured to suggest a few thoughts as they 
occurred to our mind. For, though we will not call ourselves 
theorists, yet our series of experiments have not been directed 
to some of those more difficult subjects in which he has been 
most signally successful. We love flowers for their intrinsic 
merits, yet we will acknowledge that a rhododendron or an or- 
chis bloom quite as much to our satisfaction, and at times give 
us a little more pleasure, if we know that culture and care have 
been expended on one of these choice plants selected from a 
neighboring swamp, rather than brought from lands beyond the 
seas. We admire the aspect and countenance of our own New 
England flowers, the American character which invests them, 
and the northern hardiness which is united with their pecoliar 
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beauty. Your pelargoniums and your heaths look as if, in 
truth, they had not forgotten the desert, arid and bare, on 
which their ancestors first came into being; and your camel- 
lias present you with foliage and flowers, as stiff and uncom- 
promising as their own Chinese and Japan countrymen. But 
the lordly magnolia and tulip tree are the monarchs of their 
native hills; the broad-leaved rosebay is, at all times, a fit rep- 
resentative of cool and spring-gushing mountain swamps — the 
superb laurel is comely in winter or summer — the Mayflower, 
(Epigae^a,) with its oft accompaniments, checkerberry and 
northern Linnae^a, is like its native spot, and congenial and 
proper to the dry and healthy plains, over which wave the ele- 
gant white pine, the hemlock or spruce, and on which springs 
up the hardy and valuable pitch-pine. From the wide regions 
of Canada, Virginia and Carolina, the earlier botanists culled 
their most choice treasures; nor despised or neglected, but the 
rather most peculiarly cherished, are some of our flowers, in 
royal gardens, which we affect to overlook. 

Linns^a boreilis, so named by Gronovius, in honor of Lin- 
naeus, is found in the woods of Essex, and is not oncoromon 
in the western and middle parts of Massachusetts. Easily cul- 
tivated on a rock-work, or in a cool green-house, whoever 
once examined its rosy-pencilled twin corolla, or breathed it» 
delicate perfume, would never forget the northern Linnae^a. 

Similar in appearance is Gualth^rta hispidula, crawling up 
and over many a dead stump, and covering the prostrate and 
rotten logs. Stems trailing, leaves small and fringed with stiff 
hairs, flower white. 

Lupinus per^nnis, or perennial lupin, mentioned in the com- 
munication just now referred to, grows with the greatest luxu- 
riance in the driest and most barren sand. Not a half mile 
from where we are now writing is nearly an acre of such soily 
covered with its splendid spikes of blue flowers. Some varie- 
ties, such as white and pink, occasionally may be foundr 
Grows best from seed, and blooms on the second year. 

An exquisite and almost leafless^ summer plant (Polygonum 
articulktum,) looking like a beautiful heath, grows in similar 
soil, and may be se^n on the sandy plains contiguous to Mount 
Auburn. 

Dry woods produce also the pale and pretty Canadian rock- 
rose, (Cistus canadensis,) whose petals are as fugacious as its 
beauty is striking, and the spectatqr needs to rise with the sun 
to see its humble offering to that luminary. A monitor of 
duty would be our little flower^ to any one who adopts it as a 
garden companion. 
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There grow also the unrivalled Trientklis americ^Da^ whose 
seven petals, seven stamens, and oftentimes seven leaves in 
an elegant whorl, have elicited the admiration of many a young 
botanist, who plucked its neat stem from the ground. We 
would like to see its co-^pecies Trientklis europda^ of Eng- 
land; nor do we fear that our own little plant would not be 
found by far the prettiest. Side by side should they grow, 
that we may love our own the best. 

Cyprip^dium parviflorum, or Yellow Ladies' Slipper, grows 
plentifully in Vermont, and resembles C. calc^olus, an English 
species. These should also be cultivated in the same spot. 
The same remark holds good with Erythrdnium americknum 
and Erythrdnum Dens cknis, formerly mistaken as identical, 
and both called Dog's Tooth Violet. 

The buckbean (Jlfeny&nthes trifolikta,) of our overflowed 
meadows might probably be easily cultivated, by preparing a 
hole with peat and wet moss, and keeping a pot sunk by its 
side, in which an abundance of water should be poured once 
or twice a day. A beautiful spike of white feathered flowers 
would compensate the trouble. With Sarrac^nia purpiirea it 
could be grown in a pot filled with similar compost, and flow* 
ered in the green-house. Both may be found in abundance 
near the brook from Fresh Pond, on the West Cambridge 
road. 

The sundews, (Dr6.sera,) of which there are in this vicinity 
three species, viz. D. rotundif61ia, D. longifolia, and the rare 
and curious D. tenuifdiia of Plymouth, we have no doubt 
would thrive to the greatest advantage in moss and water, un- 
der a bell-glass, and exposed to the sun. The crystalline 
glands on their surface equal, if not surpass, the famous and 
favorite ice plant, (Mesembryanthemum crystallinum.) 

Parn&ssia carolini^na, (Grass of Parnassus,) rare, an inhabit- 
ant of wet meadows, is a fine plant, with smooth leaves and a 
white flower, and grows with facility, according to our own 
experience. We, several years ago, found it in Danvers. 

We have often wished to see more of the common English 
plants in our gardens, and, as there are several which have rep- 
resentatives in our own country, and sometimes bear the same 
names, yet, for the most part, are diflTerent, it would add much 
to the interest an4 efifect of our collections to see these culti- 
vated together. A few have been long residents and favorites, 
as the London Pride, (iSaxifraga umbell'^ta,) and the Fiola 
odor^ta, or sweet-scented violet. 

A friend of burs oftentimes liberally gives us, or kindly 
points out some ^'little English flower," on which we gaze 
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with interest, or isafely bear home to try its luck in our small 
collection; not unwilling to welcome any such floral inhabit- 
ants of that country, and desirous of affording all such courtesy 
towards the stranger, which should be shown to so delicate an 
ambassador from Flora's domains. The blue flowers of Ja- 
sione montkna we have seen expand within our '^gardens 
pale," and the leaves of Aanimculus Fic&ria, or little celandine, 
with which Wordsworth fell in love, are unfolding themselves 
with as much security as under their own green copse. We 
would fain greet, too, the genuine crimson-tipped daisy, not as 
we now have them, all disfigured by superfluous florets, but in 
a ring of silver, enchasing its golden disk. Why should not 
the Michaelmas daisy help out our scanty autumnal display, and 
the Dog rose give its tribute to June's triumph of the queen of 
flowers? We might substitute, with some advantage, the clus- 
ters of the Birony for the nightshade, which hangs on our walls, 
and the ^'rare pyrola" would lose none of its merit, if it grew 
beside its sister gems from our own woods. The 'British 
ferns are, many of them, of peculiar delicacy and beauty, and 
would help to ascertain and illustrate our own. Those curious 
bee and fly orchises, too, some of which we have seen in fine 
condition, and a host of pretty British plants, figured in botan- 
ical publications, should be better known among us, for the 
benefit of the botanist, and to create a taste for the delicate and 
pretty, whether native or foreign. 



Art. II. Some Observations upon the Climate in the South* 
em States; uith Remarks upon the management of Greene- 
house Plants^ and a list in bloom in the months of March 
and April. By G. R. Rotton, Gardener to J. W. Tis- 
dale, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

I NOW comply with a wish of yours, expressed to me through 
your Magazine of Horticulture, (p. 153,) viz: "That I would 
be induced to send you communications upon the treatment of 
plants in the southern states," &c.; and, first, I must state 
that I fully concur with you as to the treatment being entirely 
different here from what it is in the north; for instance, the 
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amaryllts bulbs require to be buried in ihe^ pots, after the man- 
ner of a hyacinth, and have plenty of water to bteoni them in 
perfection; this remark is also applicable to ail bulbous roots 
here — I have proved it to my complete satisfaction. The 
cactus tribe require more water, and much more pot room here 
than in the north, and are difficult to keep here during the 
summer, requiring to be placed away from the direct sun. 
The camellias you can put out in almost any situation, if the 
pots are sunk to the rim, except where they get the evening 
sun. Some of my camellias have made young wood since the 
blooming season , of four, and one or two even six inches long. 
I find the pretty Didymocdrpus, though a native of the Cape, 
will not stand the sun here without a net-work over it; the 
fuchsias die almost instantly after they show blossom; the 
gardenias stand uninjured by either frost or sun, and bloom in 
splendor. I believe the whole of the Meterosid^ros tribe will 
stand uninjured by the weather; the Gesnerias and gloxinias 
require a deal of water, when In a healthy growing state. As 
yet I find all the tropceolums die here during the summer, how- 
ever attended. I am not aware of a single rose, but will stand 
out of doors in all weather. ' 

The difficulties attending a high and healthy state of culti- 
▼atioti here, are much greater than can well be imagined by 
any novice. One of our great difficulties is, the extreme varia' 
hleness of our winter months; as an example, I will give you 
the state of the thermometer for a few days during the month of 
March, with the highest and lowest range during the same period: 
8th of March, at 6 o'clock, in the niorning, 39°; at 2 o'clock, 
same day, 58®; 12th day, 41° minimum, 71° maximum; 13th 
day, 62° minimum, 76° maximum; on the 19th day, a severe 
white frost; on the 25th day, 64° minimum, 84° maximum; 
lowest range, during the month, 34°, — ^highest, 64°. This was 
truly kept with the thermometer in the shade. 

From the above you will at once see it is perfectly impossir 
ble to keep the thermometer in the green-house at a steady 
range for a week together, I might almost say for twenty-four 
hours. The thermometer one morning at sun-rise, out of 
doors, will stand as low as 29° — at 2 o'clock, same day, will 
range as high as 60°. Last February I knew the thermome- 
ter, in the middle of the day, as high as 78° in the shade; 
two mornings after as high as 64°, .and might not be lower than 
50° for three or four days. Then, for four or five days, it dif- 
fers from extreme heat to extreme cold almost every six hours; 
the gardener might go to bed, and think all safe, with the ther- 
mometer at 64° out of doors, and every appearance of steady 
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w«ather, perhaps be tempted to leave bis green-bouse sasbes 
down; next morning, by day-ligbt, be actually finds it freezing. 
The above is a sketch of the winter difficulties* The sum- 
mer is not got over so easily, for the gardener has to enume- 
rate the following, as some of the obstacles to the well-being 
of his plants: — Intense heat and drought; as an instance of the 
burning heat o( the sun, I will relate the following: The latter 
part of last April I was erecting a shed for summering my 

[)lants; a carpenter's steel and square, which lay in the sun, I 
aid hold of to use, but was compelled to let it go, and that 
quickly, and bad to poke it into the shade to cool, before I 
could handle it with comfort to my fingers. Another obstacle 
is the rain; when it comes it falls in a perfect torrent, and 
generally accompanied with tremendous wind. Another is the 
astonishing quantity of insects, from the locust as long and as 
large as my finger, (called here the big grasshopper,) down to 
the ]ea3t of all in size, but greatest in quantity, and most mis* 
cbievous, the red spider: I might, I believe, with propriety 
say, every piece of decaying wood, in or on the surface of the 
ground, breeds and swarms with them. The last difficulty I 
will mention is the /act, that there is an indefinable something, 
in the climate or atmosphere, that will, in ft greater or less de« 
gree, unnerve the most energetic and ambitious gardener. I 
know my awn resolution is occasionally most severely tried* 

Now for the substance of what my own experience has told 
me is the only correct method, by which you can possibly keep 
a healthy appearance on your plants in this latitude. 

Chreen^house department. — In the winter keep your plants 
as hardy as possible; but remember, during severe cold winds^ 
that you had better keep your bouse a little close, rather than 
admit too much of the toind^ as it seldom lasts more than twelve 
hours at a time* In dry times syringe abundantly, and pick 
pff all decayed leaves; if you have not a canvass or covering 
upon the top of your bouse, by which you can readily shade a 
part or the whole. of your glass if necessary, I find it very ad- 
visable to blaze or blotch a considerable portioa of the glass 
on the roof, to break the rays of the sun, or else you will, in 
mid-winter, have your green-house thermometer range as high 
as 90^, or even 96"", with all the air your windows and sashes 
will enable you to admit. The latter part of Mi^*cb you will 
frequently be enabled to leave your sasbes down all night. 
You cannot, viixlk perfect, safety^ put all your pldnts out of doors, 
until the latter part of Apri); when put out they should be 
placed under a shed, open on all sides^ but covered on the top 
so as to ke4^ off pelting rains and burning sun; and the pots 
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should all be buried to the rim. On' the south* west side^ about 
ten feet on a parallel with the ^shed, if a fence, building, or 
belt of shrubbery does not stand near, it wouk) be advisable to 
erect a high trellis-work for vines or ornamental creepers. 
This is to prevent the evening sun from striking under the 
slied upon the plants, for the practical gardener must bare 
found out that' one hour's toestem or evening sun will dry up 
and burn the foliage of his plants much, very miicA, more than 
when exposed to the sun from rising until twelve o'clock of 
the day, and after that time shaded. 

Although it is so necessary to water and syringe the foKage 
of plants in the summer season, it should always be done in 
the evening; for if deferred until the morning, the plants will 
not have time to absorb the moisture; the current of air is n6t 
sufBcient to dry up the water thrown upon the foliage before 
the (8un gets up: the consequence then will be, that the leaves 
of many of your plants, and particularly your choicest pelar-* 
goniums, will be literally parboiled. The oldest growers in 
Mobile of this favorite plant frequently say to me, ^^I cannot 
keep some of my geraniums during the summer." Upon my 
bringing this parboiling fact to their notice, they universally 
admit the truth of it. The only way to prevent this mischief 
in stormy weather is, to be about before the sun is up, and 
shake, and even blow the water o£f and out of the cup-leaved 
and hairy varieties. There is another great enemy to pelar* 
goniums in the summer season, in the shape of a small green 
caterpillar, which worms itself into the leading shoot, eats out 
the young leaf, and rety frequently tops the shoot, and some- 
times buries itself an ' inch dr more in the young succulent 
wood. This caterpillar is at first so small, and exactly the 
color of the foliage, that it almost requires the eyes of Argus 
to discover the destroyer. 

Whilst writing this article I am induced to state what plants 
have flowered with me, or are still in flower. They are as 
follows: — •flcicia, two varieties; •5'loe, two, and Gort^rta 
one variety, both very fine; Amaryllis, of several varieties, 
most of them very fine; Alstrsm^n'a tricolor, now in bloom, 
but sickly; Aristea mkjor. The Azalea indica, of five varie- 
ties, I never saw finer. The Burch^jla specidsa, for these six 
weeks past, has been covered with its orange-colored blos- 
soms; two varieties of C4ctus, the speciocissimus shows for 
blossom; Calloth&mnus vilidsa but poorly, being a small plant; 
the Cilia in great splendor; the Cineraria cru^nta and petasi* 
tes; Cyclamen, of varieties; onfe variety of Antbolyza, very 
fine; Didymoc&rpus Rixii; Er&nthemum pulchillum, wbicb 
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the rows ten incbe,s from each other. By the first of June, in 
the following year, when the plants will be in their best, state, 
the flowers will nearly, if not quite, cover the whole surface 
of the bed. From the largest and best shaped and richest col- 
ored flowers I collect my seed, and, having prepared my soil, 
and sown the seed as *above stated, another crop of seedlings 
is produced. This is my trealrnent of the plapt as a biennial. 

Layers. — Any fine variety which it may be desirable to in- 
crease, I sometimes propagate, by layers. This may be per- 
formed at any time during the spring and summer months. I 
treat then) as you would a pink or carnation layer, and they 
will readily take root. 

Pipings. — Take the ends of the plants that are well ripened, 
cut below the third or fourth joint, according to their length and 
strength, making the cuttings about the length of your fore fin- 
ger, which place into a small t^up of soft water, until you have 
all the cuttings or pipings prepared of that variety; place some 
six or eight pipmgs round the edge of a No. 2 pot, in soch a 
way that the top of the cutting may be even^ with the edge of 
the top of the pot; place st little fine white sand at the bottom 
of the cuttings, and fill up the f ot with light foil mixed with 
some little sand; place them Under a hand-glass in some 
cool shady situation, if done in the Summer, or plunge the ^ots 
into a cold pit if potted as late a^ October or November; in 
the latter case the plants will be^^poted and in flower by April. 
This last method is the best way to obtain fine plants from the 
old and choice varieties. T^e roots of an old plant may be 
divided succifessfolly in April, or the latter end of September. 
Upon the approach of cold weather, the beds are protected 
with a slight covering of leaves, or coarse strawy manure. 

A word on the properties of a good pansy, and I have 
done. 

Shape. — The plants, on their outer edge, should be as 
near a circle &s the character of the flower will permit, and 
should form a circular flower; or, in other words, the petals 
should be so formed and arranged, that the flower, when cov- 
ered in its centre with a silver dollar, or any other round sub- 
stance, its petals should prl»sent an equal width of petal al) 
round the edge of the dollar or oilier round substance covering 
it. The edge of the petals should be sn[K)Oth as if cut with a 
knife, and the flower should project from the plant on a stem 
five to six inches in length, presenting a flat surface, and stand- 
ing erect. 

Co/or.— On this point there is ^ great diversity of taste 
and opinion. The colors in this class of plants are very ex- 
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tensive, often blending into each other by the most delicate 
shades and tints. Those of a bright character and rich velvet 
color are preferred; a well shaped large pure white variety is 
but seldom produced, and is deservedly coBsidered fine. 

Size.^ — The larger the flower, ' the mcfrfe valuable the varie- 
ty, provided it has the important qualities of good shape 
and fine colors; otherwrse, no .matter how large the flow- 
er, the plant is of little value ; and, on the contrary, a 
flower measuring upwards of one and a half incies across the 
petals, having good shape and fine colors, may. be classed 
among the fine; those that reach two an^a'hailf to three inches 
across the petals, and possessing all the .other good properties 
before named, may be classed a? ^uperror flowers, and rather 
among the best and choicest varietieis. 

Roxbury, June, 1839. \ ■ ^' Walker, 
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Art. IV. ' Fancy Trellises for training Plants. 

By the Editor. , , ' 

From time to time, in our previous volumes, bat more fre- 
quently in late numbers, we have called the attention of our 
readers to the importance of training niany varieties of plants 
upon trellises, and the beauty they possess when handsomely 
trained up. The fine family of verbenas ar§ all well adapted 
for training to trellises, particularly the Tweediedna, chams- 
drifolia, &c. In parlors there is no object which our collec- 
tions can boast, that will so well repay cultivation as the ver- 
benas. The petunias are another class whose elegance, when 
growing in pots, (for we speak of pot culture, in connection 
with training on trellises,) cannot be estimated, unless their 
procumbent and slender stems have some means of support- 
ing themselves upon a trellis. Lantkna Selowii, the kenne- 
dyas, tropsBolums, Man6ttia cordif61ia, and many other plants, 
would be objects of much more interest, if properly cultivated 
and made to exhibit their flowers to good advantage. 

Trellises ^re easily made of the common split rattan, and of 
almost any shape which the taste or fancy of the maker may 
desire. The expense of the stock is a naere trifle, and ^ few 
leisure moments are sufficient to enable any one of the least 
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mecbanical tum to make one. For smnll [ilants a flat trellis 
may he made, which will answer very well until the plants get 
larger and require more space, ijhen one like the annexed e'n- 
« graving {jig. 13,) may take 

its |)!ace, at the same time re- 
polling the plant into such a 
size as it is desirable to have 
it remain to hloom; as the 
size of such trellises prevents 
their being afterwards easily 
shifted. The stems should 
be trained upon the lowest 
part of the trellis first, so that 
every part may be covered 
with foliage; lie the shoots 
with very fine bass matting. 

Such tretlises as the above' 
may be made without any 
other tools than a common 
Hwl, a penknife, and some 
small copper wire, or fine 
strong twine. First cut out 
the main rod, which should 
be about two. feet long and 
hair an inch in diameter; on 
this sliould be fastened a cap 
made of a circular piece of 
wood, about half en inch 
thick and two inches in di- 
ameter; around the edge of 
this cap should be made twelve holes, in which to insert the 
same number of small raiians, which form the trellis. At (he 
base should he a circular piece of whole rattan, in whirh should 
be made twelve holes at equal distances, corresponding with 
those'in the cap, in which to insert the base of the small rods: 
two bars should pass through the main rod at diagonal lines, 
and liave their ends inserted into the whole rattan, to make 
that firm and strong enough to support the whole frame. The 
small rattans should llien be put in; then finish off by running 
around the trellis four small rattans in circles, to which should 
be fastened wiih fine strong twine, or, what is neater, small 
copper wire, each small rod at equal distances; so that the 
whole may resemble in form the annexed engraving. 

Oval, globular, or any other form of trellis, may be as easily 
made', but we have bad them of all Uiese shapes, and think that 
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they possess less beauty than such as we have described, and 
which we have founid to give the raost satisfaction to those who 
have seen them. 

In a laie number of Loudon's Magazine .we have notic- 
ed that plants have been exhibited trained to trellises similar 
in shape, but made of wire, and have commanded universal 
admiration. The plan is rather new and novel, and deserving 
of general. imitatioj;i: 



Abt. V. Budding hardy Moses^ in June* 

By a Subscriber. ^ - 

The two or three last seasons I have budded, from the 
20th of June to the 15ih of July, on the Boursault rose, against 
a western wall, the Austrian sweet briar, the Pimpernell, and 
tiie common single yellow roses, which flowered in the follow- 
ing. May; and the double white, and some more choice French 
roses, on the same stock, which flowered in June; also the 
same roses on the Noisette, Common Blush, and Four Sea- 
sons' stocks in the open border, which do equially well, though 
later; and the Primrpse rose, or old double yellow, (which so 
rarely blossoms) on the same stocks, promises ;)ow to expand 
its buds; . > 

The buds should be protected from the sun by a cover- 
ing of paper, for eight or ten days. If they (ail, there is yet 
time enough to replace them; if successful, they will shoot 
one or two feet during the season, and will bear the winter, as 
will those which are afterwards put in» and advance only one 
or two inches. By commencing thus early, and budding 
through the season, you have every chance of success in our 
variable climate. 

This practice may be common enough, (though not withiti« 
my knowledge,) to render this communication of no value to* 
your Magazine. A Subscriber. 

Brookline^ June 17^ 1839. ^ 

[The above is from an amateur gentleman, who has succeed- 
ed better than any other cultivator, in the vicinity of Boston, 
in flowering roses jn great perfection the first season after bud- 
ding. We recommend the trial of this mode by every lover 
of roses. — Ed.] 
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Art* VI« Method of flowering the ClianUhuB funxcexu^ as 
practind by Mr, Sinton^ .gardener to Gen. Pattehon, 
Philadelphia. Communicated by C Watson, M. Di 

This splendid shtub, which has been very recently intro- 
duced to our gardens, has flowered but once, to our knowl- 
edge, in this country. Mr. Sinton, gardener to Gen. Robert 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, having . the past spring been suc- 
cessful in blooming a plant, we desired our friend .and corres- 
pondent, Dr. Watson, to induce Mr.. Sinton to detail, through 
our pages, his mode of treatment; or to inform us himself, if 
convenient, what peculiar system was pursued to bring the 
plant into bloom. 

No plant with which we have ever been acquainted seems 
to be so liable to the attacks of that pestiferous insect, t\ie red 
spidery as the CUdnthus. We have found it almost impossible 
to keep them ofl^, and ma^y amateurs as well as practical gar- 
deners, with whom we are acquainted, inform us ihdt they 
have found the same trouble in the management of the plants. 
60 badly have they been attacked, that, in some instances, the 
plants have been thrown out of a collection, although they bad 
been procured at the expense of two or three dollars each. It 
seems, from the experience of Mr. Sinton, that the only ob- 
stacle to overcome is the red spider, and that^ if the plants are 
free from their fatal depredations, only ordinary treatment is 
necessary to its successiul grQWth and flowering. 

The- plant under Mr. Sinton's care is planted within the 
green-house, and is trained up to one of the pillars: last sum- 
mer every care waa taken to keep it clear of the red spider, 
but without success. In the fall, when the new leaves name 
out, he persevered by washing every leaf with a sponge, regu- 
larly, 60 thm be completely subdued them; he continued to 
pay the most unremitting attention to the plant, in order that 
they should not get hold again; by great diligence he succeed- 
ed. The past spring it began to form its flower-buds, and a 
profusion of blossoms were produced. At the present time 
the plant is covered with healthy and luxuriant foliage, and is 
making a rapid grov^th. The wash used with the sponge was 
soap and water, as well as tobacco juice; but these probably 
effected but little: to Mr. Sinton's continued care alone can 
the success be attributed. 

Philadelphia^ June^ 1839. 
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Art. VII. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Fhricultural and Botanical Magazinesj mth 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^ 8 Botanical Register, or Ornam'ental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates', with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; '3s. plain, 3a, 6d. colored. 

Paxtqn^s Magdzine of Botany y and Register of Flpwering Plants. 
^, JSach number containing four colored plates. |*Ionthly. 2». 6d. 
7 each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devoa- 
' sKire. . 

The horticultural Journal, and Royal Ladies'" Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plate§; Is, each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

Tke Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d, each. 

Floricultural Inteltigence. Seedling Camellias. — ^-Fine 
seedling camellias continue to be tinnually pi'oduced in consid- 
erable, numbers. In oiir last, the descriptions of five very fine 
new varieties, raised by an amateur gentlemaq in Washing- 
ton, D. Cy wece given, and we baye been promised an ac- 
count of three or four exqeedingly fine ones, which flowered 
the past spring in the collection ^of Mr. T. Dunlap, near Har- 
lenn, New York. Some notice of Mr. Dunlap's seedlings 
will be found in our J, p. 244, and the same plants are now 
coming into bloom. One, which he has naoied imbric^ta Dun- 
l&pti, is said to be a tnost splendid variety. Air. Dunlap has 
kindly promised to send us some acqount of all the finest. 

Jllonsod. elegans is the name, of a beautiful new species of 
this pretty and easily ^cultivated genus. Unlike the incisifilia 
and the other species,* its habit of growth is robust and erect, 
the foliage larger and stronger, and the flQwers more than twice 
the size, and of a deep rich orange, inclining to a scarlet. It 
is a fine plant, arfd, although we have had it under our care but 
little time, yet we think we can discern in itjs habit a character 
which will render jt well adapted for growth in parlors, where 
it will form, along with the Lechenaultia, a brilliant object. 
Young plants turned into the border singly, and trained up 
neatly to a small rod, painted green, or planted in clumps or 
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patches, would present a gay appearance all summer. It is 
readily cultivated. 

Climatis Siebdldi is now flowering in the eollectioa of the 
Hon. John Lowell. It is one of the fine species introduced 
by Dr, Siebold, from Japan. We have previously noticed it 
(Vol. ly, p. 335.) 

Corra*a longifldra. — This is the name of a new kind, lately 
raised, making another addition to this limited genus. It is 
stated to be a beautiful species. 

Fcr6cno«.— The following new verbenas are advertised in 
the London periodicals, viz: F*. var. Pyl4ndsta, formdsa, 
rsplendens, W&rdit, and new large crimson. 

Antirrhinum citryophylloldes. — This splendid variety of the 
snap-dragon, has lately flowered in great perfection, at Mr. 
Walker's; the whole spike of flowers, which was very strong, 
being as finely striped as the most beautiful carnation. The 
plant do^s not always produce variegated flowers, but oc- 
casionally all red or all white. We have a plant in our col- 
lection, but it flowered last season without showing any of its 
true character. It is worthy of a place in every garden, if. it 
should produce a spike of its variegated flowers bat every 
other year. 

CamilliB. japdnica var. Louis Philippe^ which we noticed 
some time since, (Vol. IV, p. 252,) is figured, in tlie HorHeul- 
tural Jouirnal, It is a nearly single flower, with only one outer 
row of large petals, and two inner ones of small size, the cen- 
tre filled with petadoid stamens, in the way of diantbifldra. 
The color is a deep rich red, like cor&llina; though a showy 
plant in a large collection, it scarcely possesses merh enough 
for a choice one. (Hort. Jour.) 

JVetiF Striped Camellia, — Messrs. Chandler, of Vanxhall, 
the growers of the beautiful variety which bears their name, 
and many others equally fine, exhibited, at a late tneetrng of 
the London Horticultural Society, a new striped camellia, 
which was one of three imported from China a short time 
since. It is said to be a fine piatit, and similar to C. var. trico- 
lor: a premium was awarded Messrs. Chandler for the same. 

Five new seedling camellias were exhibited at the meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, April 2, by Mr. Steele. 

Pimelia hispldula^ a beautifiif species, resembling somewhat 
the P. rdsea, has flowered in Mr. Hogg's collection. We 
saw it in the early part of June, when it had three or four um- 
bels of flowers expanded. It is a plant which should be in 
the possession qf all lovers of Cape plants. — Ed. 
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Erica ritbensj one of the most exquisite of the whole of this 
lovely_^oup, is now (June 20th,) in full bloom in the choice 
col[^tion of Mr. Towne, and will probably continue in beauty- 
foil some time. The corols are small, of an oblong form, of 
that delicate pale rose or pink which is to be founrd in the E. 
pub6scens; and the whole plants from the surface of the soil to 
the tip of the plant, is covered with numberless blossoms. Its 
habit of growth is erect and tolerably strong, and the plant we 
saw under Mr. Towne's care appeared to possess all the qual- 
ities of the best species. This will be followed by the E. 
ramentJicea, which Mr. Towne thinks will excel the former. 
Many other species are in bloom, and a fine treat is i^orded in 
a display of several summer flowering sorts. 



Art. VIII. JV*o/w on Gardens and M^rseries. 

JVew f'ork^ June 8th, — -Jlfr. Hogg^s Nursery, Since our 
visit to Mr. Hogg^s last season, he has made several accesr 
sions of new plants, many of which he brought out with him 
when he returned from London last autumn. Not many of 
these were now in flower, b^t the stock has been rapidly in- 
creased, and young plants are to be readily procured of nearly 
all the finer kinds. The plants were all removed from the 
houses, with the exception of a few new geraniums, and as 
usual, at this season, we saw but little besides these which de- 
serve any particular note. 

The hardy roses were now nearly in their splendor; several 
days of cool and rainy weather had tended id retard their 
blooming somewhat, and a few hours' brilliant sunshine was 
wanting to open a fresh display of blossoms. Mr. Hogg has a 
fine collection of roses, budded as standards, and three or four 
hundred, standing together in parallel beds, formed a delightful 
show. We had not the opportunity to take the names of the 
varieties, but among them we observed many of great beauty: 
that splendid hy|)rid variety, Rivers' George IV, the branches 
almost reclining upon the ground, from the weight of the nu- 
merous buds and blossoms, was among the most conspicuous. 

YOL. T. — NO. VII. 33 
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Mr. Hogg's collection may be considered as one of the best 
around New York. 

We were particularly pleased with several very pretty yel- 
low roses, seedlings of Mr. Hogg's; orie of the number was 
peculiarly fragrant, and also a well formed flower, s^pond only 
to Harris6nti. None of the kinds are yet named ^ Wt we hope 
Mr. Hogg will designate them in some way that they may be 
better known and introduced into collections. The herba- 
ceous plants looked well, and many of them were flowering 
finely. The paeonies were in full beauty. A^ large bed of 
Ferb^na mullifida was exceedingly showy. 

The AgJive americkna, under Mr. Hogg's management, 
which we have before alluded to, after suffering considerably 
from the efl^ects of the cold weather during the winter, has 
taken a start, and made eight new leaves of a large size in the 
short space of fourteen days; the plant now appears better, and 
will probably make as many more leaves in about the same 
time. If it continues to grow so rapidly, it will, ere long, at- 
tain a flowering size. The plant "had only a frame of boards, 
with a few sashes for the covering, erected around it, during 
winter, and there was no means of making a fire to warm the 
interior. 

In the several frames to which many of the smaller green- 
bouse plants had been removed, we noticed some of the new 
verbenas raised by Mr. Baist, viz: F. Eyreana and interme- 
dia; the former is a beautiful addition to the tribe, and is the 
lightest colored of all, except the V, teucroides^ being a pale 
pink; the umbel is well shaped, and Remains in beauty some 
time; in habit it resembles the Tweediedna: we recommend 
it as one which no collection should be without. In the open 
garden we also saw the V. teucroides (41ba of Mr. Buist,) and 
the Tweediedna grandifl6ra. The former is a fragrant and 
fine species, although the white is not quite so. pure as we could 
wish it to be; towards evening the odor from the expanded 
i^mbel of flowers is so powerful as to be easily perceived at 
some yards distance: the latter plant was not, that we could 
see, superior to the Tweediedna. 

It is astonishing to look back and see the rapid increase of 
new species and varieties of this tribe; only a year since, when 
we were here, Mr. Hogg could enumerate but six or seven 
kinds, including two which he raised himself; since then seve* 
ral species have been introduced, and nearly a dozen varieties 
raised in Britain and this country; indeed, we may look upon 
the family of verbenas, as constituting a more brilliant feature 
in our gardens, green-houses, and parlors, than any other which 
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has been introduced for many years. Commencing with the 
beautiful and odorous new white one, the V. teiicroideSy and 
ending with that fine purple variety, the V. Arrantcina, we have 
all the intermediate shades of pink, rose, crimson, and scarlet; 
presenting, when planted tbgether, a display of colors found in 
but few classes of flowers. 

The geraniums have been reduced to but barely a sufficient 
number to replenish the stock for another year, and we found 
now only sl few in bloom; but as these were, most of them, 
very fine new kinds, brought out by Mr. Hogg last fall, and 
not yet sold out, some account of them will be m6re accepta- 
ble to our readers: we should remark that the plants were past 
their meridian of bloom, and therefore seen by us under rather 
unfavorable circumstances; the following are the kinds:— Beau- 
ty of Ware, rose, fine form, and deep spot; Celestia, fine 
pink, with dark pencilling; Sphinx, pale rose, light pencilling; 
Rosa, similar to Diomede, but finer; Amelia, rose, with large 
dark spot; Conqueror, rose, with dark; spot; Village Maid, 
bright pink, fine; Belladonna, Gem, Tam O'Shanter, Specu- 
lum muhdi. Hector, Lord Hill, Mrs. Sweet, and some others, 
were also fine. 

O^xalis floribunda, displaying an immense number of rose- 
colored flowers, was exceedingly shotvy. It is a plant which 
should be added to all choice collections; opening its flowers 
during May, June and July, it must be ranked as the best of the 
spring and summer flowering ones, and a fit companion to the 
O. Bowi^i, whose much larger, equally numerous, but bright- 
er-bued corols, take the place of the floribunda as soon as the 
latter has terminated its flowering season. We might mention, 
now, while the subject is upon our mind, that a few bulbs of the 
O. Bowiei should be potted in the latter part of July, or etirly 
in August, for blooming in September. Mr. Hogg has a nevii^ 
species of /S4lvia, of a remarkably robust and vigorous habit, 
which he procured in London, but without name. 

The whole of the nursery we found in good condition, and 
such as must elicit praise from those who prefer to see a nur- 
seryman neat and tidy about his grounds, rallier than that neg- 
lect and confusion should meet the eye. 

Jlstoria^ G. C. Thorhurn\s J^lursery^ June 9th. — We found 
less to admire here, on our present visit, than during our tour 
last season. The stock of geraniums, which was, then second 
to no other in the country for beauty, has been reduced to a 
mere handful, and scarcely half a dozen kinds of any merit were 
in flower. Ferbena incisa and Tweediedno in pots were one 
blaze of flowers; the former being a showy kind. In the open 
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ground several round beds were planted with these two verbe- 
nas, and they were now flowering finely, and presented a gay 
appearance* The roses, of which there are here many fine 
sorts, were in full flower. 

The propagation of the dahlia, at this season, engrosses all the 
care and attention of Mr. Mackintosh, and the grounds had not 
yet been put into order since last year; however, the space in 
front of the house had been newly laid out, and, on each side 
of the main walk, from the entrance, cut up into diamond and 
other forms; one side of the walk is to be wholly devoted to 
dahlias, and preparations were now being made to plant them 
out. If the season proves favorable, (and it is to be hoped it 
wilU) the display of dahlias, next autumn, will exceed any thing 
of the kind ever seen. Mr. Thorburn has one of the finest 
collections. Here, as well as with all. the nurserymen, the 
propagation of the M6ms multicaulis was going on. 

Country Residence of W. L. Rushton^ fsf., Jan^icaj L. L 
— In the beautiful village of Jamaica, on the main road to 
Rockaway, is situated the villa residence of Mr. Rushton, 
comprising, in extent, eight or ten acres of land. The house 
is built and finished in the Grecian style, and stands back 
from the road a sufficient distance to allow the space in front to 
be laid out in a handsome style. This has been recently done 
by Mr. McCandlish; the old arrangement not having been such 
as to gratify Mr. Rushton's taste, nor to make the best dispo* 
sition of the ground. There is now a carriage drive from the 
main entrance; about half way to the mtmsion it branches off, 
and between the two walks and the house is a large space filled 
with fine trees and perennial flowering plants. These, in the 
course of a year or two, will make a beautiful appearance, and 
when the vacancies, of which there are several, are filled up in 
the summer with the choicest dahlias, an elegant display will be 
made, which will render this spot one of much interest, A belt 
of trees borders the ground on the main road, and another, pass- 
ing from the road directly across the garden, as far as the rear 
of the house, is intended to serve as a screen to separate one 
portion of the garden from the other. The carriage drive^ 
passing by the front entrance to the house, is continued around 
the back part of the garden to the stables in the rear. 

Mr. Rusbton has, the past spring, secured the services of 
Mr. McCandlish, an excellent gardener, and things, though la 
much confusion when he entered upon bis duties, now look in 
good order, and will, in the course of the year, present an en* 
tirely different aspect from what they have done. Passing 
around the garden, we did not see a great deal worthy of very 
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particular notice: additional labor required upon some portion 
of the garden, which is planted with ./lydrus multicaulis tree^, 
has divided his time in such a manner, that not so much has 
been accomplished as would otherwise have been. Mr. Rush- 
ton is quite art amateur, and adds many of the new plants which 
are annually introduced: we saw the new verbenas in flower, 
and the F". teutvoldes (alba of Mr. Buist,) lost none of its 
beauty by a second inspection. The garden in the rear of the 
house is. laid out in squares, with straight walks crossing at 
right angles, and is planted with a good assortment of fruit 
trees, grape vines, &c. &c. We may have occasion, at some 
future time, to describe this more fully. 

The green-house adjoins the mansion, forming a narrow 
wing on the south side, and is entered from the parlor. It is 
the whole length of the house, and about eight feet wide: the 
opposite side of the house has a wide piazza, of the same di-: 
mensions as the green-house; and both the green-house and 
piazza are covered in front with blinds, and the view from the 
front is the same on each side. The stage for the plants is 
entire, and occupies the whole space between the entrances. 
There was not much remaining in it now but geraniums, of which 
the collection is rich, and embraces a large number; among 
others we saw the following, in fine flower: Ontario, Dio- 
mede. Fair Maria, Hericartidntim, Dennis's Flagrans, Yeat- 
manidniim, Statira, Blue Beard, Albicans, Dennis's Perfec- 
tion, Capt. Cook, Wh^elerii, Megalanthum, Nimrod, and- 
many others, some tinder numbers, the names' not having been 
attached. Epiphyllum splendidum and Ackerm&ntt, and C^-. 
reus Jenkinsdmi, the, two latter in full flower, made a fine 
show. The oranges, camellias, &c. had been renioved out 
into the open air. 

One thing we noticed,^ with which we were much pleased; 
this was the distribu'lion of a great number of the Maltese 
vases on the margins of the walks, both in front and in the rear 
of the house; some of them were filled with verbenas, which 
had just commenced flowering: a. tall broad vase, elevated on 
a pedestal, directly in front of the rear entrance to the house, 
had a fine effect. We only wish to see this style generally 
imitated by all amateur gentlemen. ' 

Mr. Rushton's place is yet new, but a great deal has been 
done to make it what it now is, and much yet remains to be 
accomplished: it will, in a few years, be one of the finest resi- 
dences on the island. Mr. Rushton contemplates several im- 
provements, which will be great additions to the grounds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. . 

Art. I. Foreign Notices, 

FRANCE. 

The Vines of France, — We find the following excellent, though 
rather lengthy article, ki the Horticultural Journal, from a corres- 
pondent. As it contains the best description of the>celebrated depart- 
ments which are mentioned that we have ever read, we present it en- 
tire. The varieties of the grape in France are almost numberless. 
The national collection in the garden of the Luxemborg, at Paris, 
contains five hundred and sevenj^ varieties, arranged according to the 
eolor and form of the grape. The article is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. , ^ 

^^Perpignan, — The vines generally planted are of three varieties, 
viz: the Grenache, which gives sweetness; the Carignan, for colorj 
and the Mataro, wWch yields the quantity. The vines are generally 
planted either on the plain or on a gently inclined slope; but when 
there is a slope, the exposure is always to the south. The soil is loose 
and stony, the stones quartz, of various colors and shades. The dis- 
tance at which the vines are planted is always four feet, and the quin- 
cunx is preserved with the greatest possible exactness. The ground 
is ploughed twice a year, that is, immediately after the pruning, 
which takes place in November, and in spring, after the vines have 
given shoots from eight to ten inches in length. On both occasions 
It is first ploughed in one direction, and then cross-ploughed. It re- 
ceives no other labors during the year, and in summer, such is the 
strength of vegetation eenerally among the vines, that few weeds 
make their appearance, the ground l^eing almost covered with the vine 
shoots. The cuttings are then put dovvn in holes,. made by an iron 
bar or dibble, and left to shif\ for themselves. Under this treatment, 
it requires six years before the vineyard is so welt established as to 
yield a crop. 

'<For the planting of the Muscat grape, of Frontignan, which also 
requires six yearS to come to maturity, a hole is dug for.each plant, 
eighteen inches deep, by eighteen inches long and twelve wide, and 
the cutting^ are laid horizontally into this trench, bending up the ez- 
treniity where the plant is to ?row. This produces a greaternumber 
of shoots from the roots. The crop is nearly 'double to that of the 
ordinary vineyards. The stocks are all extri^mely low, not more, in 
general, than six inches from the ground; but so well i^ the pruning 
managed, that all the shoots are nearly vertical — stakes or props are 
thus quite unnecessary, and are never used. The number of knots 
or buds left in pruning is from three to six, according to the strength 
of the plant. They are universally pruned in the spur fashion. There 
is no fear, by this method, of the worms finding their y^ay to the heart 
of the stock unless it is bruised or broken, and not by any close prun- 
ing of the new wood. The average produce of these vines is six bar- 
riques (hogsheads) per hectare, or about one hundred and forty gal- 
lons per English acre. 

*^ Rousillon, — The finest quality of Rousillon red wine is produced 
in the environs of Collioure, near Port Vendr^. The soil is richer 
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than in the neighborhood of Perpi^nan." The road flrotn Collio are 
winds from hill to hill alon^ the snore. The hills ^are exactly similar 
in form and structure to those of Malaga; a shale or schist, with a 
slaty gravel, plentifully mixed through the soil. The hills in the 
neighborhood of the town are planted with great regularity and beau-' 
ty, in terraces from six to eighteen feel wide, according to the slope- 
of the hill. The terraces are made to follow the dilBFerent curves 
taken by the hills, and are divided by channels to allow of the pas- 
sage of the water. In planting these hills they break up the ground, 
only to the depth of eight or nine inches, and as they take out a great 
number of stones, the depth of the soil remaining is not more than six 
inches. They then bore a hole in the loose rock with a bar of iron, and 
thrust tn the plant to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. A hectare 
of middle-aged vines is here worth one thousand fnincs (£40.) The 
greatest expense is in the first plantation^ for it is universally neces- 
sary to build a series of terraces to support the soil. The distance of 
the plants is from three to four feet, and the pruning is in every re- 
spect similar to that of the vines of the plain. The varieties chiefly 
cultivated are the Grenache and the Carignan. The vines are never 
manured. The wine sometimes repiains in the fermenting vat so' 
long as thirty days. Like the wine of the plain, it is seldom drank 
in its pure state, bUt is sent to Paris, with an addition of from seven 
and a half to ten per cent, of brandy, in order to be mixed with the 
lighter wines of Burgundy aiid Orleans, to give them strength and 
cqlor. The wine of Caspcron, which is celebrated as a Fin de 
Liqueur, is the produce of a farm under one of these hr^ls. It is 
nothing more than a mixtnrejof brandy with the unfermented juice of 
the grape. After the grapes (of the Grenache kind) are very ripe, 
they are gathered and allowed to dry a few days in the sun; they are 
then pressed, and the juice is put into a cask, where it is mixed with 
one third to one half of its own bulk of brandy. The brandy pre- 
vents the fermentation, thje Hquor retains the sweetness and flavor of 
the fruit,' arid this is theFtii de Liqueur of Casperon, which has ac- 
quired a great name in the south of France. The irrigated land is 
worth one thousand five hundred francs, about £60, per hectare; 
the vineyards not more, in general, than one third of that sum. 

'* Rivesaltes is famous for producing the first sweet wine of France. 
It is situated in the middle of an irrigated plain, about four mites 
from Perpignon. The vineyards are on the extremity of the plain, 
where there is a dry granite soil; and on that point which separates the 
meadow land of Perpignbn from that of Rivesaltes it is so thickly 
covered with stones of various colored quartz, as to make it difiSculC 
to tread upon it. It many places where the vines appear to grow 
with great vigor, and to have attained a great age, the soil is of such 
a nature as would be considered by many absolutely sterile. The 
pruning here, as elsewhere, is universally in the spur fashion ; from 
three to seven or eight knobs being left on each vine, according to its 
strength. The stocks are generally close, to the ground. They never 
think of trenching the soil before planting ; but after hoeing it in the 
ordinary way, they make a hole with an iroh dibble, and thrust in the 
plant, where the vines are manured with strong stable dung. The 
Muscat is the grape commonly cultivated. • The wine is made as 
follows: The grapes are allowed to hang upon the vines till they^ are 
so ripe that they begin to shrink; they are then cut, and left on the 
ground under the vines for eight or ten days, unless the weather 
should prove unfavorable; after which they are pressed, and the juice 
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is put into a cask, leaving the buni^ out. About a month after this 
it is-drnwn off to a fresh cask, which la prepared by buriiihg a match, 
not of sulphvir, but strong brown paper, steeped in the strongest 
brandy. The Muscat wine of Rivesaltes sometimes brings the pro^ 
prietor three hundred francs, thechai*ge of one hundred and eighteen 
litres (bottles), when it is only one to two years old. In filling up a 
vacant, space, when they cannot find a shoot on any of the neighbor- 
ing vines, long enough to reftch the spot, they take the longest sboot 
there is and lay it in a circular form round its owi\ stock. The fol- 
lowing year they raise it, when, with the shoot it has produced, they 
can hot only rench the spot to be filled, but -have, by this means, a 
fitronv plant to fill it. 

** Montpelier,-'-'! he whole country from Baziers to MontpeHer,on 
both sides'of the road, is covered with vmeyards. The hills are 
covered with olive trees, intermixed with vines, but the plains with 
vines only. The vine is cultivated even in the alluvial plains, and 
the immense size of some of the stocks, with the vigor of their 
numerous shoots, proves that this plant is no enemy to a rich soil. 
The wines of this district are almost universally converted into 
brandy. The soil, in some places, resembles the abarizas of Xeres; 
but on trial it is found t6 be argillaceous, and not calcareous. Not- 
withstanding the great luxuriance of the vines,.and the strength and 
length of their shoots, still no supporters or props are used, and they 
spread as they ris^. In the Botanic Gardens of this city, out of the 
finest in France, there is a collection of five hundred, and sixty varie- 
ties of vines. 

'' The road from Montpe^ier to Nismes and Marseilles lies through 
a well cultivated country, producing chiefiy vines and olives. The 
wine is more used for the table than for distillation. There is a 
mixed cultivation of vines, olives, and corn', alternating in rows of 
different widths; and the vineyards are also very generally planted 
with olive trees. 

" Roquevaire, — The road almost every where proceeds among 
steep acclivities, which are so cultivalted that it has the appearance 
of a garden; and the same field frequently bears Tit the same time a 
triple crop: first, is a triple or quadruple row of vines, then an open 
space from six to ^twelve feet wide, under corn and vegetables; lastly, 
there is, with every third row of vines a row of olives, and often 
mulberries. This part of the country is celebrated for its dried 
raisins, almonds, figs, and other fruits, which are sent to Paris. 
There are no less than sixty-seven varieties oif figs cultivated in the 
Department of the Bouches des Rhone. 

** Hermitage. — This wine is one of the most celebrated in France. 
Its mode of making is very jsimple; as the must fiowsfrom the press, 
it is conveyed to the casks, where it is suffered to remain to ferment, 
from ^ve days to a month, according to the strength of fermentation, 
the casks being always kept full to permit the scum to escape. When 
the first fermentation is decidedly fiuic^hed, the wine is drawn off into 
a clean cask, which has been previously sulphured. This is the 
whole process of making the white wines of {lermitage. They are 
mor^ or less sweet, according to the proportion of sweet and dry 
grapes which have beeii united in producing them. This is the finest 
white wine, and will keep for upwards of a hundred years, improving 
as it gets older. The finest clarets of Bourdeaux are mixed with a 
portion of the finest red wine of Hermitage, and four fifths of the 
quantity of the latter are thus employed. The ' Hill of Hermitage' 
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is 80 called from an ancient hermitage, the rains of which are Stilf-ki 
existence near its top. It was inhabited by hermits till Within the labt 
hundred years. Tne hill, though of considerable height, is libt of 
great extent; the whole front, which looks to the south, njay con- 
tain three hundred acres; but of this, though the whole is under vines, 
the lower part is too rich to yield those of the best Quality; aod a 
part near the top is too cold to bring its produce to periect maturity. 
Even ill the middle region, t^e whole extent does not produce the 
finest wines. There is a belt of calcareous soil, which crosses the 
ordinary granitic soil of the mountain, and it requires the grapes of 
these different soils to be mixed, in order to produce the> finest quality 
of hermitage. They possess a considerable portion of lime. A good 
deal may also be attributable to the selection of plants. The best 
red wines are made exclusively from one variety, named Ciras, 
originally brought from Shiras; in Persia, by one of the hermits; the 
white varieties are the Roussette and the Marsan^ The labor be- 
stowed on these vineyards is immenise. On their first plantation, and 
every time the plantation is renewed, the soil is dug to the depth of 
four and a half or five feet. In most .places it is also supported by 
terraces.- Whe'never a vine is observed to be weak, or to yield a 
poor crop, it is dug out, and its place supplied by B.provin from the 
strongest vine in its neighborhood. A trench, of about two, or two 
and a half feet deep, is opened between it and the nearest vine in the 
adjoining row.. The stock is carefully bent down till it is laid fiat 
along the bottom of the trench; a quantity of dung is next put over 
it, and then some soil. The stock by this process becomes the robt 
of two distinct vine^, and their connection is never destroyed. Pro- 
vided horse or sheep dung only is used, there is no danger of giving 
the wine a bad flavor; the contrary is the case if th^ dung of cows, or 
esfieciaUy pigs, is used. 

" The vmes seldom last more than thirty years, and would not last 
that time were they not taken from young vines of £ve or six vears 
old. They are planted at the distance of only two and a half feet 
from each other. In general there is only one mother-branch, and 
one shoot (very seldom two) is pruned to use the shoot of the season; 
on this shoot are lefl from three to eight buds, according to its 
strength, and from eight to ten bunches is the average produce, of 
each vine. They yield from two hundred and ten to t^o hundred 
and sixty gallons per English acre. 

^^ Burgundy * — The plants in this district are very close and fee- 
ble. They open a small furrow with a spade only one spit, of about 

** * The syiBtem of provignage employedln this province, as well as CfaampagDe, in 
the cultiTatioD of the vine, is rather interesting. It is as follows: Suppose a small 
portion of ground to be annually planted with vines. At the end of ten or a dozen 
years, a number of the plants, in the portbn first planted, become weak and worn ont ; 
these weak plants are removed, and their places filled by provetu (shoots) from their 
stronffer neighbors *, but these provins are not mere lajers which leave the stock exact- 
ly as before. The whole space of ground, generally (Be breadth of two rows of plants, 
is dug out to the depth of about two iieet; the old stock is then laid dowh flat in the 
bottom of the trench, and the branches, that is, the wood last pro;duced; are twisted 
and bent into the places where the voids are to be filled. The stock is thus converted 
into the root of two or three diflfcrent plants; it throws out fibres from every side, 
Avhich henceforth yield the nourishment to the plants, and the old root dies off. By 
this means young colonies of plants are introduced, 'Which are afterwards employed in 
peopling their neighborhood, when they have acquired sufiicient strengdi. The proug- 
nage extends irregularly over the whole vineyard, but most, or all, of the plants are 
thus buried and renewed once in twelve or fourteen years ; and thus the whole id in tt 
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twelve inches wide, at the bottom. The furrows are two and a half 
feet apart, and the plants placed in them at the distance of fourteen 
or fifteen inches; the lower end of the plant is placed across the bot- 
tom of the furrow, and bent up at one side, a quantity of dung is 
placed above, and then the soil is covered in, which finishes the plan- 
tation in December. After these vines are three years old the strong- 
est of them }d selected to fill another row, between each of the prea- 
ent rows, by the system of provinagey the same as at Hermitage. 
The3oil is light, and mixed with stones; near Cbagny at Beauneit 
16 of a rich brown -loam, and some is slightly calcareous. 1 he de- 
partment, through its fertility in corn as well as vines, is justly called 
the Cote d* Or. The large plant will yield upwards of one thousand 
gallons per acre. 

*' Chtffnb^rtin and Fougeof.-^The land under vines is generally 
v^ry much subdivided throughout France, but her^ in particular, as 
five or six proprietors often divide' among them a piece of ground not 
exceeding an acre'. The vineyard of Chamber tin does not extend more 
than fifteen to twenty acres, which is subdivided. The soil varies ex- 
tremely, even in the distance of a hundred yards; that nearest the road 
is of a brown loam, full of gravel and very friable. The gravel consists 
of small broken pieces of the whitish limestone, of which the hill is 
vartiy formed. At the upper part it is of a light-colored clayisb 
looking soil, with a subsoil of mi(rl, and abundance of small shells. 
Both of these soils strongly efiervesce with an acid, but the li^ht con- 
tains a greater proportion of lime. The vineyard of Clos Vougeoc 
formerly belonged to a convent, and is about forty-eight hectares, or 
one hundred and twelve and a half £ng1ish acres in extent. The 
soil is Dearly the same, and in other parts of a pure clay, of a dark 
yellow color, without any admixture of calcareous matter whatever. 
The average produce of twenty years is about three and a half 
hogsheads annually per English acre. The red wines will fetch 
from twelve hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred francs the hogshead, 
whilst the white seldom rises above six hundred franks (J&24.) The 
wine of ten or twelve years old is bottled, and sold at the rate of six 
francs the bottle. They never manure the vines. 

'^ Champaigne.* — The cultivation of the vine is nearly -the same 
throughout this province. The annual produce is from four hundred 

■ ' i ' ' 

constant state of bearing (the provins yielding a crop the first year), and it is seldoin 
■ecessary to introdpce young vines. All the small proprietors manure their vines wilh 
strong stable dung, both from horses and cuws^ without distinction. 

*** Tho closeness of the plants in this province is eyen more remarkable than in Bur- 
gundy. If it were possible to keep the vineyards fully furnished with plants, there 
Would be one for each ei^bt or nine inches in length; by six or seven in breadth. The 
mode of provignage practised in Burgundy, is most particularly realized here. Every 
y^ar an addition is made to the bottom of the vineyard of a certain number of plants, 
and the whole of the vines are in a state of continual progression, being buried, and 
by tliat means 'Carried twelve or fourteen inches up the bill every third year. The 
process is, of course, not regular, for in every place there are plants in each stage of 
the progress which they pass through, Accx)rding to the number of the voids ibat are 
to be £Ued, the branches of the stocK that is buried are fnom two to four or five. On 
each of these branches, when pruned in the spring, are leA two buds; these buds pro- 
duce brancbe« or shoots, which bear fruit the first year. The next sprins three buds 
ar9 left upon the higher, and two upon die lower of the two shoots, and the spring 
following they are pruned to bear shoots corresponding to the number of voicb 
to be filled in their vicinity, for their turn to be buried has again arrived. By 
this means a supply also of rooted plants is obtained, when required; but when these 
rooted plants are cut off, and planted out, tliey never bear fruit till tlie third year, 
and it is believed the roots never die. They frequently trace them to a very great 
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and forty to five hundred and thirty gallons per English acre. One 
thousand one hundred gaUons have been known to be yielded in a 
few instances where the plants have been well manured. The depth 
of soil before reaching the chalk on the hill of Ay, is in the most 
places from ten to fifteen feet^ near the top it is more argillaceous 
and stronger than towards the bottom. The vineyards throughout 
Franco are all situated more or less in calcareous soils; there is, in 
some instances, a mixture of the granite which Causes the hermitage 
to be so renowned. The soils producing the best dry wines are in- 
variably the calcareous, not only in France, but Spaid, Portugal, 
Italy, &c." 

Polygonum. tinctbrufn,r-^Ti[ie French are directing their attention to 
the cultivation of this plant as an article of agricultural produce, for 
the extraction of indisro, as a coloring matter, which answers equally 
as 4vell. Considerable has been said about it in the French agricul- 
tural publications, and several experiments detailed,, from which it 
appears that the plant will form as staple an article as the beet sugar, 
or the production, of silk— 'two branches of agriculture, to which the 
French are devoting nrreat attention. 

In a late number of the Jlnnales d* Agriculture Franeaiae is a no- 
tice of the cultivation of the polygonum, from the pen of M. Farel, 
member of the agricultural society of Herault, and well known as 
a horticulturist. The writer, has grown the plant since 1837, and 
with good su^ces?: Idst year he had increased his stock of plants to 
three thousand. The polygonum is an annual, and is cultivated in 
beds,, growing to the height of three or four feet. The plants were 
gathered in August and in September, and the writer has obtained as 
splendid indigo as was ever seen. '^The article is too long to be fully 
given, but M.. Farel gives the, following estimate of the product and 

net profit of an acre : — 

francs. 

Cultivation of an acre of land ...... 600 

6atherin<( of leaves, at two francs every hundred kilogramilies, • 
on 80,000 kilogrammes an acre 1600 

Labor, for obtaining th& fecula, at -^ francs the IdO kilo- 
grammes of fresh leaves ... . .; . 1600 

Expense per acre 3800 
Produce of indigo, of one half for 100 on 80Q quintals of leaves 
— 400 kilogrammes at 14 francs per kilogramme . . 5600 

^ 4 * 

Gain per acre ' fej)^. 
Cqual to nearly one hundred dollars per acre. This estimate, owing 
to the price of labor,. &c., is not a sure guide to the growth of the 
plant in this country; but we hope some of our enterprising agri- 
culturists w*ill try experiments to test its value. {Hort, Jour,) 

length, but never distarb them, always burving the others abuve tiieno. The manure 
is alvirays added to the plants which have Seen buried'; a handful of earth is first put 
over the plant, and the manure above. They are, however, extremely c:mtiou(i as to 
the quafrty of manure. In some places tliey employ dung from the fHrm-\ard, mixed 
with soil, but in general it is only strong soil from the valley below, mikeif with ashes, 
and other amendments of a mil^ description. The vines suffered severely from t|ie 
severity of the winters IS29-30, and 1837-38. 

' " It may be seen from the above article that the vine may be cultivated nearly in any 
soil witli advantage, and no doubt will, if persevered in by the liorticuliiiraiitds of New 
South Wales, Australia, add New 2je^IaQd, be most prodoctive, as both soil aodeli* 
mate are suitabfe for its growth.*' 
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ENGLAND. 

JVr. Grroom*8 Exhibition of TuHpa. — The private view of Mr. 
Groom's collection of tulips took place on Thursday, at Mr. Groom's 
gardens, at Walworth. The coldness ,of the weather, during the last 
week, though it hns retarded the growth and full expansion of the 
flowers, has not affected their general health; they are in the finest 
possible order, and in a day or two will be in the full exuberance of 
beauty. The principal bed, indeed the best yvhich forms the exhibi- 
tion, contains nearly two thotisand tulips, all of the rarest character, 
and all superb specimens of their various sorts. The effect upon the 
eye of so many vivid yet delicate colors, is delightful,. There is notb- 
ingtawdry in this display — the Coloring is by "Nature's own hue and 
coloring hand," and h too well blended and harmonized to offend. In 
a word, a more beautiful exhibition cannot be produced. • Some' of 
the tulips are of great worth. There is one, the *^Nourri Effendi," 
for which the grower has b^en offered one hundred sovereigns. The 
"Louis XVL" is also a vepy costly flower. There are several speci- 
mens of the "lac," one of the gems of tulip beds; the "Fabiu8,"the 
"Rembrandt," the "Polyphemus,'^ &,c. the names of which are fa- 
miliar to the "fancy," but a mystery to the public. It is generally al- 
lowed that this collection surpasses any thing of the sort in Holland, 
the elysium of tulip growers: there is certainly nothing like it in Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding the badness of (he weather on Thursday, the 
exhibition was attended by a great many fashionable people, and there 
were many amateurs of floriculture, who came considerable distances 
to inspect and admire the flowers. — London paper. 

The Rohan Potato, — In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture is a 
notice of this celebrated potato, by Mr. G. Kimberly, who was prob- 
ably one of the first to introduce it into England. From this article 
we extract the following, which confirms all that has been said of this 
remarkable production: — 

^' Having heard from some friends then travelling on the continent^ 
of th& above-mentioned potato, and having subsequently read the a- 
bove account, I was induced to tr^, hy every means in ray power, to 
obtain a few for seed, which I did without success: however, in the 
autumn of the vear 1836, 1 was informed by friends then living in the 
vicinity of Paris, that they had occasionally purchased potatoes in Pa- 
ris which weighed upwards of ten pounds eath, for which they gave 
one franc; that they purchased it as a treat, and that, cut in slices of 
about two incheai thick, it boiled well. Was very farinaceous or mealy, 
and of fine flavor. The gentleman who wrote me this account of 
the potato, having left tlie neighborhood of Paris for Spain, previous 
tQ his writing, I was at a loss wliere to obtain some seed, and I appli- 
ed toone.of the first houses in London, to try, through their agents in 
Paris, to get me a few of the 'potatoes, and after considerable delay I 
obtained two small tubers, with the information that they were very 
dear, and difiicult to get. ^ 

"About this time I had a friend arrived at Paris to spend the win- 
ter, one whose active mind I knew would be rather stimulated than 
deterred by any difiSculty arising in obtaining what I wished. He at 
once kindly undertook, if possible, to procure me some Rohan pota- 
toes for seed; and afler a great many inquiries, a most diligent search, 
and considerable expense also in the purchase, he obtained and sent 
me, in a small basket, sixty moderate sized tubers ^ these I compared 
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witb the two tabers I had already received, and found them on in- 
upection to be exactly the same sort: these tubers, though they ar- 
rived late in the planting season of 1887, 1 immediately planted as be- 
fore described; biit being under trees they suffered severely from the 
dry weather; yet the stems were eight feet high, and the produce was 
twcoty-foiir bushels, fuH measure, and some of the tubers very large. 
My object, however, being to know, what they would produce culti- 
vated with the common field culture, I ploughed in the twenty-foUr 
bushels, with a moderate quantity of manure in rows, four furrows 
apart, or about thirty-six inches, on the 10th May last, I88S, without 
any other preparation than was bestowed on several acres of potatoes 
in the same field; they again suffered from the dry weather, indeed to 
auch an extent did my whole crop appear to be injured, that I had 
given up the hope of any satisfactory result; and Ifqundj-by reference 
to my day book, it was not till the night of the 10th of June, and the 
morning of the llch, that we had any rain sufficient to lay th6 dust. 
We took up the Rohan potatoes October 18th, and the crop was very 
large: they much amused the persons taking them up, and other ob- 
servers, by their extraordinary size and produce — many of the tubers 
weighing from two and a half .to three and three quarters pounds; 
they are very farinaceous and delicately flavored; and 1 have no 
doubt, cultivated on good land and in the way mentioned, they would 
reach the size specified. Of this we may, however, rest assured — and 
I can recommend them as yielding the most abundant produce, under 
ordinary cultivation — ^that the produce is fit for the table of the most 
fastidious person." — Qtutrt, Jour, Ag, 



Art. IL Domestic Notices, 

Jin Exhifntion of Roses and <^ Flowers, foi' Premiums, .took place 
at the Conservatory attached to the Public Qardeq at the foot of Bea- 
con street, on Tuesday, the 25th of June, and was continued until 
the evening of the 27th. ' The weather was delightful during the 
whole period, and the number of viiiiters, consequently, very large. 
lu addition to the fine collection of plants belonging to the garden, 
which is well worth seeing, the rich collection of fine roses, and cut 
flowers of all kinds, contributed by many of the amateurs and gar- 
deners in the vicinity, was an inducement for ail tp improve the op^ 
portuuity to visit the Conservatory. Independent of the interei«t 
which the proprietors may have in getting up such a show, to make 
the gardep better known, we think the taste for flowers will be ele- 
vated and increased by such displays. We should like to see them 
more frequent, and w^e trust that the Jiberal amount to be awarded as 
premiums oo the occasion, will be the means of encouraging amateuis 
to renewed exertions. 

The flowers were. arranged so as to show to good advantage. In 
the extensive saloon, on eacl) side^waa a circular ^tand filled with reset 
from the collection of Mr. Aspinwall. Passing through this into the 
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Conservatory, on the outer side of the walk, around the large central 
stage, was a stand for flowers, occupying a complete circle, and ex- 
posed to the full view of every visiter. This was filled with cut flow- 
ers, and a brilliant display was made. The cohtriburors were -Messrs. 
Aspinwall, T. Lee, Hoyey & Co., S. Walker, Wm. Meller, W. E. 
Carter, Messrs. Winship, S. R. Johnson, iV- Bowditch, and some 
others. The following is a condensed account of the exhibition; — 

From A: Aspiuwall, an extensive collection of splendid roses, em- 
bracing n numerous variety. From T. Lee, Esq., some fine plants, viz: 
Kalrnta Iatii'6lia, clarkias, Cfarys^if, Ph\6x. Drummdudu, loses, &c. 
and a few dahlias. From S. Walker, a splendid collection of seed- 
ling pinks, embracing the following which have been named: — Othel- 
lo, Col. Wilder, Estelle, Mary Louise, and Walker's Claudius; also, 
fine paustes, roses, phloxes, •^nririhinum caryophylloides, and pictuni, 
campanulas, phloxes, peeonie-s, (Enoth^ra macroc&rpa, &,c. and hand- 
some bouquets: From Hovey & Co. two large bouquets. From 
Messrs. VVinship, a larse collection of cut flowers, embracing a great 
variety of hardy f)erennial shrubs, &c., spiraeas, larkspurs, roses, 
Alstroem^rta psfttacina, Cereus speciosissimus, &c« &c. From Wil- 
liam E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, beautiful specimens of Pfe6- 
ota albjfldra var. Hilmct, frigrans, and Whitle/i; also, roses, sweet 
scabious, annual chrysantheniuins, &c. 

From A. lk)wditch, bouquets, Cereus «peciosissimus, Dennis's 
Perfection geranium, Ferb^na Tweedieana, &c. From S. R. John- 
son, a lar^e collection of hnrdy and tender roses, the latter including 
most of the fine ones exhibited at the Saturday meeting previous of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. From Mr. Meller, seedling 
pinks and pansies, dahlias, a beautiful specimen of the white Unique 
rose, together with bouquets, and other flowers. 

The award of premiums was not made in season to appear in this 
numl)er, but it will be given in our next. — Id. 

New Verbenas, — Our correspondent. Or. Watson, has seat us the 
descriptions of five new seedling verl)enas, raised in Philadelphia by 
Messrs. Mackenzie and Buchanan, florists, and Mr. R. Kilvington, 
gardener to William Lloyd, Esq. We have been under the necessity 
of deferriuiT the article until our next number. The varieties of this 
family, all the products of our own enterprising horticulturists, will 
soon outnumber those of our transatlantic friends. — Ed, 

Circus grandifldrus, — A plant in the collection of Mr. Leaf be, 
Cambridgeport, has produced three flowers, and two or three more 
will expand early in July. — Id, 

Dahlias, — We congratulate otir frieiids, and all lovers of this splen- 
did flower, upon the prospect of a fine blooming season. So far, the 
plants have made a vigorous growth, and present that healthy asjiect 
which is ever the characteristic of a flourierhing state. Insects aie 
not so numerous as they were last summer; and, unless excessively 
hot and dry weather overtakes them soon, there is not the least doubt 
but that there will be a more magnificent display of blooms than was 
ever seen in this country before. ' We shall keep our friends inform- 
ed ^f the state of the plants. — Id, . 

The Madame Hardy Rose is one of the most exquisite white roses 
we have ever seen; the pureness of its color excels all other white roses. 
We have haci it in flower the past month, and recommend it as One of 
the finest roses in cultivation. — Id, 

New Geraniums and Carnations, — Mr. Donald, of the Public Gar- 
den, received per the steamer Great Western, on her last trip from 
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Bristol to New York, some fine new uraniums and carnations in very 
excellent condition, particularly the former. The varieties are some 
t>f the newest, and we are happy to learn that the efforts of this es- 
tablishment are so early directed to the introduction of fine plants, 
und that the geranium should be amonji; the first which they should 
-attempt to procure. We have no doubt but that the plants, under 
«4ie management of Mr. Donald, will be grown in such vigor as to 
produce a beautiful, bloom the ensuing spring, and thus afford the 
public an early opportunity of viewing the finer varieties of this much 
«dniired flower. We have not learnt ^he names of'the kinds. — Id. 

Pcednia PStts'u. — This beautiful p8e(fny has flowered in the vicinity 
•of Boston, the present season, for the first time, in the garden of Mr. 
^ohn Richardson, of Dorchester. Mr, Richardson is an enthusiastic 
nmatenr, and has been the fir^to flower many beautiful new plants. 
3P«ei&ni» P^ttstt has, however, we believe, together with the splendid 
-iP. edilHs var. R^eve^n, previously bloomed in the garden of Mr. F. 
"'Putnam, of Salem. Both are valuable additions to collections. — Jd, 

Vhry^Hs cf'i^cea and cdlifSrniea, from seeds self-sown, a re now (June 
lOtl?)) two of the most magnificent objects in the flower garden. We 
iiave a bed aiK)ut ten feet square, the plants in which spring up early 
in A.pnl, and they have now, although great quantities nave been 
-thrown out, covered the whole of the ground, and present, on clear 
days, with a brilliant sunshine, a carpet radiant with gold. We know 
fim an unnual wl^ich so well repass cultivation as both of the species 
■of the chryspis. The piants spring up readily from self-sown seeds, 
and flower from, June until frost, though they look rather shabby 
«fcer the. n>iddle ef August:. a sowing, however, made any time in 
May or early in June, will cofne into bloom in July, and continue to 
flower abundantly until November. A light soiland dry situation, in 
a fully exposed aspect, suits them best. Whoever ahould once look 
opon-abed when the golden flowers are glittering under the rays of 
the mid-day orl\,- would never be without a patch or two filled with 
the plants. If the lamented Douglas had introduced but these two 
«pecies, during his ^hole journey to the Columbia, his labors would 
have been w^l pe.pa-id. Fortunately, however, there are numerous 
annuals, whose beauty comes but little short of the chryseis, and 
whose presence eerves to commemorate ihie name of their adventur- 
ous discoverer. — Id, 

Mr, Wales, of Dor ehesUvy favorably known to amateurs and gar-' 
deners in the vicinity of Boston, as an excellent Cultivator of plants, 
is<now on a visit to England, having sailed in the steamer Liverpool, 
to purchase plants andf acquire information relative to the practice' of 
horticulture.' He will probably bring out Some new and fine plants. 
W-e hail the navigation of the Atlantic, by 6team vessels, as affording 
us the means of enriching our gardens with all the choice produc- 
tions wjyich the enterprising gardeners of England,, under the patron- 
age of her nobles and wealthy sjentleinen, have, within a few years, 
been so successful in raising. There is not scarcely a plant, but what 
may be, if properly packed, brought aliVe and in good condition in 
the steafN packets. Heaths, carnations, and other plants, which it 
has been found impossible to procure alive by the packet ships, which 
average twenty-five days' passage, will, no doubt^^ come. safel,v dur- 
ing a confinement of only fourteen days in the steam ships. — Ed, 

Psidium Cattleykmim. — A plant of this fine species of guava is now 
producing fruit in the collection of Hovey & Co. There are more 
than four dozen fruit upon the plant, which is above six feet high, 
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nearly as large as walnuts; itis, we believe, the iSrst time it Jias boroe 
in the country. — Ed. 

Blight in fruit trees prevented, — Our horticulturists may be pre- 
pared to express their. delight at the astonishing fact, that the blight, — 
that dreadful malady, the scourge of the fruit cultivator ,~r-is-no longer 
to be feared. Mr. Kussell Con^stock, of New York state, has ais- 
covered an infallible method of not only preventing it, but of stopping 
all kinds of disease, of whatever kind, natural to fruit trees. So much 
Huccess has attended his efforts, that a tree, thirty inches in circum- 
ference, that had been divested of its bark, except a narrow strip less 
than an inch in width, has been restored to life and vijgorous growth, 
and bore fruit the past season ! This is certainly an age of improve- 
ment. The .only bar to Mr. Comstock's preventive ever becoming of 
general use b, ' that he asks rather too high a price for divulging the 
secret; which is said to be at the rate of half a dime per capita upon 
the whole number of persons comprising the population of the United 
States^-equal to $750,000^! He intends, we believe, to memorialize 
Congress upon the subject, and the proprietv of purchasing his rights 
that the nation ma^ be benefitted alike . We certainly should have 
no objection to paying our portion of the amount demanded, or a very 
much larger sum, but we should first, prefer to see the method fully 
tested. We must acknowledge, although we can relish a little that is 
•marvellous, that Mr. Comstock's syste^i has too much the appearance 
of humbuggery for our belief. We are not among those who are 
ready to ridicule every new project; but so universal a remedy for all 
diseases of trees, and in particular for the blight, which has puzzled 
the skill of our most scientific men to prevent, seems altogether too 
absurd to deserve serious attention. — la, 

Hortieultural Society in Brooklyn , N. F.— «A Horticultural Society 
has been formed in the city of Brooklyn, and an exhibition of plants 
took place on Thursday, the 16th of May; the meeting was very well 
attended, and the display of flowers very good for the season. Our 
friends in Brooklyn have promised us an account of the exhibition^ 
4]rawn up by Mr. Halsey, the GorreiBponding Secretary. Brooklyn 
contains a ^reat number of amateurs, and we hope that the Society 
vrill go on m a flourishing condition. — Ed, 

Maryland Horticultural Society, — The annual exhibition of this 
Society was held in Baltimore, m the early part of June. A re- 
port of the exhibition has been kindly sent us, but we have no room 
lor its insertion in this number. It was ^ot up in good style, and the 
number of contributors was l^ge. Premmms were awarded, and the 
whole passed oflT to the delight of the public and the gratification of 
the Society. We shall notice the report in our next. — Id, 
' Jlfr. Buist, of Philadelphia, has, we learn, sailed for London in one 
of the packets from that port, and will spend two or tnree months in 
visiting the nurseries throughout the kingdom. He will, probably, 
bring out with him many new and fine plants. This communication 
between the two countries is now so complete, that a tour across the 
Atlantic is considered but little more' difficult of acconipliahmenty 
than one between the cities of Boston and Philadelphia was, a few 
years since. — Id, 
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Art. til. Pennsylvania JiortieMwral Society. 

The stated meetiog •f tlie Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, the 18th instant,, the President in the chaur. 

The Con^mittee on Vegetables awarded the following premiums at 
the Society's intermediate meeting, on the 529th of May last, viz: for 
the best early cabbag^, grown in New Jersey, to (jreorge Robinson, 
gardener to Horace Binney, Esq. 

For the best early turnips, grown in New Jersey, to Jacob Amor, 
Camden. The Committee recommended them to special notice, be- 
inff remarkably fine. ■ ■ \ 

For the best early peas, grown in Pennsylvania, to William Chal- 
mers, gardener to Mrs. Stot, Turners Lane. . 

For the' best early cabbage, grown in Pennsylvania, to Philip Reillyy 
gardener to Simeon Gratz, Esq. 

They also awarded an lionorary premium to Mr. Chalmers, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Stotj for some very fine beans. 

In the absence of the Committee on Fruits, they also awarded the 
Dremium for some fine strawberries, to Andrew Fatten, gardener to 
Mrs. Kohne, Turners Lane. 

Some fine Naples radishes were exhibited by John Dougherty, gar- 
dener to Atsom Furnes, N. J. 

The Committee on Plants and blowers awarded the. premium this 
evening, (the 18th,) for the best six, varieties of pinks, to Mr. Hobson, 
Kingsessinir, and for the best American seedling pink, (Emeline,) al- 
so to Mr. Hobson. 

The premium for the best display ef plants, in pots, was awarded 
to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, thev having exhibited Combrdtum 
purpiireum, lx.6ra coccinea, Ftichsia fulgens, in fine fiower, the first 
ever exhibited at the Society's rooms; Ornithdgalum atireum, Nie- 
remb^rgta filicadlis, Calceolaria flajoridna sup^rba, C. integrif&lia 
and varieties; Pelargonium speculum mtindi, statira, purpdreum 
coerilkleum, diadem^tum sup^rbum, tricolor m2^or, and I)ennis'8 
Perfection; Gloxinia grandifl6ra, G. speciOsa, G. Candida, and some 
8e6dlin§[s, fine large fiowers, and color pale lilac; jGrica ventric6sa, 
E, curvidora rdbra, Lechenadltta form6sa, CaU^dium tricolor, Gar- 
denia r&dicans, Ferb^na ftilgens, Kilvingt6nia, Binneyc^n^, Wats6n- 
ia and r6sea, seedlings, very fine; V, Drummdndu, Eyre^na, and a 
large box full of twenty-three varieties of carnations,^ some of them 
very superior. 

The premium for the best bouquet was awarded to William Chal- 
mers, gardener to Mrs. Stot, Turners Lane< 

An honorary premium was awarded to Hirst & Dreer, for a fine 
basket bouquet of indiffenous plants. 

The Committee oa Vegetables awarded, this evening, (jthe 18th,) 
the Societ^^'s stated premiums for this month, to the following com- 
petitors, viz: for the best lettuce grown in Pennsjrlvania, to George 
Esher, Ridge Road. For the best carrots ^rown in New Jersey, to 
George Robinson, gardener to Horace Bmney, Esq. For the best 
early cauliflowers grown in New Jersey, in the open ground, to James 
McRee, gardener to Charles Chauncey, Esq. 

For the best bush beans grown in New Jersey, to Adam Price. 
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For the best early beets grown in Pennsylvania, to Charles Cano- 
ver, gardener to Thomas C. Rockhill, Esq. 

For the best cherries, (amber,) not less than three pounds, to Geo. 
Robinson, gardener to Horace Bijiney, Esq., very fine. 

For the best eaHy beets, grown in New Jersey, to George Robin- 
son, gardener to Horace Bin ney, Esq. 

For the best early turnips grown in Pennsylvanta, to Albinas Fel- 
ton, very fine. 

For the bes; bush beans grownin Pennsylvania, to Charles Cono- 
rer, gardener to Thomas C. Rockhill, Esq. 

For the best artichokes, to Philip Reilly, gardener to Simeon ^Gratz, 
Esq. For the best early potatoes, to George Esher, Ridge Road. 

For the best tomatoes, to William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. 
Stot, Turners Lane. / 

For the bestdisplav of vegetables, thnt evening, to Robert Meston, 
gardener to Mrs. Hioland, he having exhibited carrots, b^ets, lettuce, 
early cabbage of various kidds, onions, peas, beans, potatoes, cucum- 
bers, and peppers. 

An honorary premium was awarded to him for some fine new im- 
ported cabbage, in full headj raised from seed Bown the latter end of 
March, and cut on the 20th of May, called the Devizes. The other. 
Early Bristol, sown at the same time as the above, and cut on the 
18th of June, in fine head. 

The premium for the best display of fruit, was awarded to Mr. 
Chalmei^s; having exhibited strawberries of aorts, red and white cur- 
rants, &c. &c. 

James McKee, gavdener to Charges Chauncey, Esq., exhibited let- 
tuce, cauliflowers j beets, early cabbage, and some very large lemons. 

George Robinson, gardener to Horace Binnney, Esq., exhibited 
beets, carrots, early cabbage, and some fine amber cherries. 

Andrew Patton, gardener to Mrs. Kohne, Turners Lane, exhibited 
lettuce, beets, potatoes. May Duke, and Bleeding Heart cherries. 

Daniel Reilly, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., exhibited potatoes, 
Coss lettuce, early cabbage, peas, beans, red currants, raspberries, 
and cherries,' of sorts. 

Philip Reilly, gardener to Simeon Gratz, Esq., exhibited onions, 
artichokes, early cabbage, turnips, beans and cherries. 

Mr. Chalmers, gardener to ^ra; Stot, exhibited Mazagan beans, 
potatoes, artichokes, and tomatoes. 

George Esher, Ridge Road, ;exlilbited potatoes, beets, early cab- 
bage, Coss lettuce bf great size, onions, cabbage lettuce, and squashes. 

Joseph Cook, gardener to George Norris, Turners Lane, exhibit- 
ed egg plants. 

Charles Kenworthy exhibited white currants «nd the potato onion. 

Charles Conover, gardener to Thomas C. Rockhill, exhibited some 
large specimens of Walker's Rambler cucumber, lettuce, beets, beans 
and early cabbage. 

Albinus Felton exhibited Coss lettuce, very fine turnips, carrots, 
beets, and Swiss chard. — Yours, G, Watson, Philademhia, June 
21»<, 1889, 
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Art. ly. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Boston^ Saturday f June 1, 1839. — Exhibited, .FJowers: — From Kz- 
ra Weston, Jr. and Francis Parker, Ei^c^s. specimens of uncultivated 
native plants,viz: — ArethQsa buibdsa, KymtaangUAtifdHa, Sarrac^nia 
ptirpi]^rea, ^dphar ddvena, Hyp6xu« erects, jPrifdlium nrat^pse, 
Kricciiiium resind^uin, Lithyriis paldstris, Tri^ versiclor, i?ubus tri- 
viMis, &c. From S. Walker, a collection of pansies in great va- 
riety. , 

The exhibition to-day was especially desigfnated for the exhibition 

of pan.sies for the Society's premiums. The only competitor wa» 

Mr. Walker, to whom the juages awarded the following premiums, 

viz: 

A premium of five dollars for the bedt display, to Mr. S. Walker* 

A premium of two dollars for the second best display^ to Mr.^ S« 

Walker. 
A premium of three dollars for the best seedling, to Mr. S. 

Walker. 
The judges appointed were Messrs. E. M. Richards and J. L» L, 
F. Warren. 

Fruits: — From J, L. L. Warren, one boic of Royal Scarlet straw- 
berries, of good size. 

Vegetables: — From W. G. Stearns, Esq., Cambridge, fine speci- 
tnens of forced cucumbers. From Mr. Warren> nne Southgate 
cucumbers. 

The Committee on Vegetables, through their chairman, submitted 
the following list of vegetables, for which premiumsF will be award- 
ed: — 

Asparagus: — Earliest and best in open ground, . • $4 00 , 
Beans: — Larire Lima, two quarts, shelled, ..... 300 
beans: — Earliest and best dwarf, shelled, two quarts, • . SOOf 

Bi'ocoli: — Four heads, 8 0Q 

Beets: — Twelve roots, earliest and best, 2 00 

Carrots: — Twelve roots, earliest and best, ..... 200 
Cabbages: — Earliest and best, six heads, .'. .r . ^ .2 00 
Cauliflowers: — Finest and heaviest of the 8ea8on,four heads, 8 00 
Cucumbers: — Best pair beforrlst Saturday in July» . . 400 

Celery: — Two roots, earliest and best, 200 

Corn: — For boiling, earliest and best, one dozen, . » . .2 00 
Lettuce: — Finest six heads in the season, . . « . . « 2 00 
Peas: — Karliest and best, onepeck, . .. ► - . ♦ . . 400 

Potatoes: — Earliest and best, ^ine peck, 8 00 

Parsnips: — Twelve roots, best, .........200 

Onions:— Twelve finest, ' .200 

Rhubarb: — Six species of the best, . . r • • • • • 300 
Squashes: — Finest and earliest summer, six in number^ . 2 00 

Squashes: — Largest and betst pair, toinj^r, 3 0Q 

Tomato: — Finest specimens, one dozen> . . . . . . 8 00 

$58 00 
The Committee will also award premfums for specimens of new 
kinds, for extra productions,, or for decided improvement Twith 
proof) in the system of culture of those vegetables most uaefuT and 
necessary. 
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June 5th. — Exhibited. Flowers :— From Wm. Oakes, fisq . , Ips wich, 
■pecimensr of native plants as follows: — Lysimkcfaia thyrsi f61ia, Sen^- 
ci obovktus, Convallkria boreklis, Lupinus perennis (three varie- 
ties,) all of them beautiful, and the pure white variety extremely so: 
Eriophorum allinum, Fiburnum oycdccus. From S. R. Johnson, 
a variety of China roses, including the Jaune D^spr^z, Taglioni, 
Lamarque, Agrippina, &c.;.alBO a variety of hardy roses, among 
which were Harrison's) Yellow, Duroc; Parma, red and yellow Aus- 
trian, and others. Fiom Messrs. Winship, a fine specimen of Chimo- 
n&nth'us virgfnicus, and a very large and showy bouquet of flowers. 
From J. Towne, a beautiful plant of £rica rilbens, one of the pretti- 
est of the tribe; also, Epipbyllum Ackerm&nn and Lechenaultta for- 
m6sa, both very superior plants. From 1\ Lee, a choice collection 
of plants, viz: a single red rose, with beautiful pinnated foliage; 
found in Waltham, and introduced into the garden of Dr. Jackson, 
of that place; Mr. Lee has called it, in consequence, the Beaver 
Brook rose: also, Double Macartney, Yellow f^oisette, Harrison's 
Yellow, and other roses; a variety of annuals in beautiful bloom, as 
follows:— Cl&rkta, both varieties, purple and white, yellow sweet 
Sultan, perennial lupins, Nemdphila insfgnis, Chyrdi« cr6cea, a very 
dark variety of Ph\6x Drummdndn, and Kklmia latif61ia and angus- 
tif6lia, Fiburnum sp.j together with a specimen of the Countess of 
Mansfield dahlia. From William Kenrick, bouquets. From Wil- 
liam Mason, pinks, &c. From Hovey & Co. bouquets. From S. 
Walker, bouquets. From Hon. J. Lowell, two fine bouquets, con- 
taining a great variety of green-house and garden flowers, amoiig 
which we saw Alstroemdrta tricolor, calceolarias, Clematis Siebdldtt, 
BrugmUnsi'a liltea, C^reus speciosissimus, Ferb^na Tweediec^na, &c. 

From S. Sweetser, a large number of ^cut flowers of geraniums, 
embracing, among several not named, the annexed kinds :''~Adelina, 
Admiral Codriuffton, Blue Beard, Countess of Plymouth, Charles X, 
Duchess of St. Albans, Diadem^tum sup^rbum, Diomede, Dennis's, 
Gen. Washington (Boll's^) Geri. Mina, Hericartit^num, Lady Mary, 
Ljady Macbeth, Mrs. Sweet, Man of Ross, Nimrod, Pennyc^num^ 
'Peonydnum major, and Speculum m.^ndi, with fourteen other sorts, 
without names attached. 

Fruits: — From Rufiis Howe, Dorchester, Early Virginia strawber- 
ries, very handsome. 

Vegetables: — From W, G.. Ste^arns, Esq., Cambridge, very excel- 
lent forced cucumbers. 

It was decided by the Committee on Flowers, that the exhibition of 
roses and pinks, for premium, should take place on the next Satur- 
day, the ^hdf and the chairman was so directed to issue a notice. 

June ^^d.-^Exhibited. Flowers:— From E. Weston, jr. and F. 
Parker, Esqs. a variety of uncultivated native plants, viz: — X<ifi6s- 
trum vulg^re, Fibtirnum dentktum, Cucilbalus BMeto, i7dsa rubigi- 
n6sa, B, macr&ntha, Cistus canadensis, •^p&rjria autumn^lis, 8o\hr 
Dum dulcamara, Az&lea visc6sa, Kklmia lHtif61ia, nnd angustif^lia, 
t/tfntirrhinum canad^nse,Cynofi:16ssum officinale, Achillea Jtfillef6lium, 
and Potentilla norbdgica. From Wm. Onkes, Esq. Ipswich, l)eau- 
tiful specimens of native plants, viz: Hud86nfa tomentosa, Areniria 
/^eploides, Glatix maritime, L&thyrus maritimus O'xalis viol^ea, 
Tris versicolor, and virginica, JRandnculus scelerktus, SplUchnum 
anmull^ceum, Orob&nche unif]6ra, &c. 

From A, Aspinwall, a most splendid collection of roses, containing 
from one to two hundred varieties, and remarkable for their size ana 
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brilliancy. We could not ascertain the names of but few of them, 
but they embraced nearly all the same kinds heretofore exhibited; 
the number of cut blooms must have been upwards of five hundred. 
From S^ R. Johnson, a fine collection of hardy and tender roses, the 
latter exceedingly fine specimens, and the names of which are as fol- 
lows: — Lamarque, a fine variety, Jaune D^spr^z, Madame D^spr^z, 
Morea, White China, White Tea, (?) Parisian Belle, Aarrippina, 
Charles X, Noisette Fellemherg, Montezeuma, Monthly Cabbage, 
Taglioni, &c. From Rufus Howe, Dorchester, a very good assort- 
ment of roses, and two bouquets. 

From Hon. John Lowell, cut flowers of Cdreus speciosfssimus, 
and Jenkinsduu, and Epiphyllum splendidum; the latter very much 
resembling £. Ackerm&nn, but a little larirer flower: it is a ^ne spe- 
cies: also, wi^rUm discolor, Clematis Sieb61dti, Hibiscus r6sa sinen- 
sis, &c. From T. Lee, Esq., dahlias, roses, Jpbldx Druinm6ndt«, 
Cbry8^i« cr6cea, Gaill&rdta arist&ta, Coll6miacocciiiea, Cllirkias,&c.* 
also, a l>eauriful specimen of i?hodod^ndron catawbi^nse, and two va- 
rieties of K&lmia latif6lia. From S. Walker, a great number of seed- 
ling pinks, some of them very fine; pan.fies, roses, bouquets, &c., and 
a specimen of the ^Antirrhinum caryophylloldes, the splendid new va»' 
negated 8na[>-dragon : it is a sportive variety, and oftentimes flowers 
all one color; the present specimen was, however, as variegated, as 
the finest carnation. 

From C. Hovey, Lowell, native plants, viz: E&lmta latifdlia and 
O^rchis grandifl6ra, the latter fine specimens. From John Hpvey, 
bouquets. From William Kenrick, bouquets. From Hovey & Co. 
large bouq|uets. From Mr. Meller, a variety of fine pinks, gerani- 
ums, pansies, roses, and bouquets. From, Messrs. Winship, a fine 
lar^re bouquet, containing a great assortment of flowers. 

Fruits: — From Hovey & Co. two boxes of seedling strawberries, 
the same kinds which they have shown the two previous years. 
They were larger than any which have been exhibited this season. 
[J here were two kinds, marked A. No. 2, and B. No. 1 ; the former 
is a remarkably large strawberry , possessing all the qualities of a first- 
rate fruit; the latter not so large, but equally good in every other re- 
spect. From J. L. L. F. Warren, two boxes Methven Scarlet^ and 
two boxes of Warren's Seedling Methven strawberry, the latter re- 
sembling its parent so much as scarcely to bo recognized as a differ- 
ent kind: of its qualities we have no knowledj^e; also ope box of 
rhonthly strawberries. From J. S. Ellery, Brookline, one chister of 
black Hamburgh grapes. 

The award of the judges for the premiums on roses and pinks was 
as follows: — 

Roses; — For the best display of flowers, a premium often dollars 
to A. Aspinwall, £^q. 

For the best twenty-four varieties^ a premium of five dollars to 
S. R. Johnson. 

For the best twelve varieties, a premium of three dollars- to Rufus 
Howe. 

For the best twelve Chinese and othef tender varieUes, a premium 
of ^ve dollars to S^ R* Johnson. 

Pinks: — For the best display, a premium of ^ve dollars to S. 
^ Walker. 

For the best six varieties, a premium of three dollars to S. Walker. 

For the best seedling, a premium of three dollars to William Mel- 
ler. 
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Fantvil Hall Marlui. 



The judges appointed were Messrs. J. £. Teseheqnacher and Jo- 
seph Breck. 



Art. V. Fanevil Hall Markti. 



Roots, Tvhtrty ^e> 

PoUitoes: 
Cbenaogoes, | P^ J^'J^'' 

^'p°'«'.l?:;£Xl::: 

New potatoes, per boehel, 
Turiiiptf: 

Common, per bushel,. . . 

New, per bunch, 

Onions: 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per buiihel, 

New white, per bunch,. . 
Beets, per bunhel, 

New (io. per bunch,. . . . 
Carrots, per bushel, 

New do. per bunch,. .. . 
Parsnips, per bushel, ..... 
Horseradish, per pound, . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallotff, per pound 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbage?, each : 

Early York, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettucx), per head, 

Spinach, per half peck, . . . . 
Young Turnips, per half p'k, 

P I per bushel, 

'^®**' 5 per half peck, 

Asparagus, per bunch,. . . . r . 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Beans, string, per peck,. . . . 
Beet tops, per \ieck,, ...... 



Squashes and Pumpkins, 



From To 



9ct8. 



I 60 

76 

3 00 

1 00 

2 UO 

37i 

8 

6 

1 50 
3 

75 
8 

75 
8 

76 
8 
2 

20 

12 



6 

m 

2 

8 

6 

76 

10 
4 
60 
l'2k 



9ct9. 



2 90 



50 

8 
00 

4 
00 
10 
00 
10 

12 
3 



Squashes : 
W inter crook-neck,pr cwt . 1 3 00 
West India, per cwt. . • • • ^ ^ 

Pumpkins, ^cli .J 12j^ 



8 
26 

"4 
10 

8 
00 
17 
I2i 

5 
00 
17 



00 
26 



Pot and Svfeet Herbs, 



Parsley, per half peck,, 

^Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint, per bunch, . 



Fruits, 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, 5 Pe*" ba^e]- • 
' ( per bushel,. . 

Russets, per barrel, 

Green Gooseberries, per q't. 
Strawberries, per quart: 

Old wood, -. • 

Mcthven scarlet,.. , 

Early Virginia,. ........ 

Cherries, per quart: 

White, 

Black, .p ,..*.. 

Gra<^es, per pound r 

While Sweetwater: 

Watermelons, each, 

Currants, (green,) per quart, 

Blueberries, per quart, 

Cranberries, per bushel, . . . 

Cucumbers, each 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, , 

Havana, (sweet) 

Piiie-npples, each, '. . . . 

Chestnuts, per bushel, .... 

Walnuts, |)er bushel, 

C!ocoanuts, each, 

A Imonds , (s weet,)per pound, 

^haddocks, each, 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

English walAuts, per lb 



Fron To 



$cts. 



25 

17 

6 

6 

3 



5 00 
1 00 
5 50 
12^ 

20 

37^ 

25 

12i 
10 

1 00 

37ii 
8' 
20 
3 00 
12k 
20 



50 

00 

00 

6 

m 

26 
4 

4 



$cis. 



20 

12 

12 

6 



5 50 



17 

26 

50 
S7i 

25 

20 



50 

25 
00 
25 
25 

50 
75 
25 
50 

6 



6 



Remarks.*~A month of continued cool weather, accompanied with 
frequent showers, though not by any very heavy srorms, has prevent- 
ed props from making that i^apid advancement which they usually do 
in June. We may, however, congratulate the farmer and the gar- 
dener upon a season which will bring them rich harvests, and the 
public upon their being supplied with every thing in good abundance. 
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Corn, throughout New England, looks rather backward, but if a fa- 
vorable July.should succeed, there will be but little fear of more than 
an average crop. Potatoes never promised better. ^ 

Since our last there has been a fair supply pf all market produc- 
tions. Old potatoes have been dull and heavy, and rather a drug: 
this was owing t3 holders of large quantities keeping them back .too 
long, with the expectation of getting the very high rates at which 
they have sold all the winter; some of the new crop have come to 
hand this week, and of very fair appearance; they will be abundant 
in a week or two. Old turnips are gone, but new ones are fine and 
large. New onions plentiful. New beets and carrots have been re- 
ceived the past week, of good size. Radishes very good, and the 
market overstocked. New cabbages have come in just as the last of 
the old crop have gone. Cauliflowers are received of handsome 
size. Spinach nearly done. Peas have been received in considera- 
ble abundance, and prices have been moderate all the month; Mar- 
rowfats have come to hand for the first time to-day, and commanded 
good prices. String beans, from New York, have been plentiful at 
our lowest quotations; this week, however, those frohi the vipinity 
have been brought in, and sold quickly at the highest.^ Rhubarb, 
from the lateness of the season, and a scanty supply, notwithstand- 
ing the quantity of green gooseberr^s, has advanced considerablj'. 
Squashes are about gone, except West'fndias. 

The stock of apples is about exhausted: a few russets, and common 
Borts only, remam; no new ones have been received yet. Straw- 
berries have been tolerably abundant^ though the weather has been' 
such as to render them less sweet than ordinarily. Cherries are plen- 
ty, but mucli poorer than usual. Green currants and gooseberries in 
quantities. Watermelons, from the We^t Indies, sell pretty readily. 
Forced Sweetwater Grapes have just come in, and are taken at our 
quotations. Cucumbers much more abundant than at the time of our 
last report, as they are now brought in from the open, ground. Of 
Pine-apples an unusual stock, there having been several arrivals of 
large lots the past fortnight: they have been rather green, and poorer 
than ui^ual.— ybur'f, M. T., Boston, June filth, 1839. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Orape vines will continue to need good attentioUr If the clusters 
are not all thinned, let it be done immediately,, if berries of good size 
are wanted. Continue to syrinee, and, as the ^raped swell up, give 
the border a good watering with liquid manure if convenient. 

Gr(^e vines in thie open "air should be taken good care of: tie up 
all the branches that are wanted for another year, and cut away all 
lateral ahodts that are not wanted to fill up. Syringe occasionally if 
the weather should be dry. 

, Strawberry beds should be kept clear of all w6ed8,and if the runners 
are not wanted to make new plantations^ they should be cut off. 
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Plwn tree$ may be badded the latter part of the moDth. 
Fndi iree$f in pou, which were forwarded in the greea-honae, bad 
now better be plunged in the border. 

rLOWXa DKPAaTMBHT. 

DahUat, — In all the month of June the dahlias have probably been 
planted. So far they look well, and indicate a favorable season of 
blooming. They should be now weU attended, if good blooms are 
desired. Give fVequent hoeings and water, if the month of July 
should prove dry. Stake all the plants as fast as they attain any size, 
as a sudden wind might snap off the plants close to the root. Keep 
them trimmed of all superfluous laterals. 

Oeranium cutting§ may yet be put in with good success. 

Erica cuitifu^s may be put in, although a little earlier would have 
been as well. 

Verbenas^ in pots, will need shifting again, if they have been grown 
strong. They may be turned into the border, where they make a fine 
show. 

Chrytanthemum$ will now be growing rapidly, and they should be 
well watered. 

Biennial and perennial plants , from seed sown last month, shonM 
be transplanted into beds or the border. 

Carnationi should be propagated by layers this month. 

Pinks should be increased by pipings. 

Pamies may be multiplied by pipings. The seeds may be sown 
now for a spring crop. 

Cactuses not removed from the green-house to the open air, should 
be taken out as soon as possible. 

Cuttina^s of Lechenaultiaformosa may be now put in with success. 

Pimelea deeussalay rosea, 4rc. may now be increased by cuttings of 
the new wood. 

Oxalis Bowiei may be repotted, for flowering, the latter part of 
the month. 

Chinese Primrose seed should now be sown to raise a new stock, 
as the old plants 'flower poorly the second season. 

Rose bushes may be propagated by layers, with good success. 
Now is the time tp bud as recommended in a previous page of the 
present number. 

Camellias not yet removed from the green-house^ should be taken 
out as soon as possible. 

Young plants of Trevirana shonld be repotted this month. 

VfiOETABLB DSPARTMENT. 

Celery plants transplanted into beds last month, as directed, should, 
about the twentieth of this, be removed into shallow trenches. Pre- 
pare the soil well, and make it rich. 

' Turnips f for a winter crop, should be sown this month. 

Pepper plants raised in boxes, in a hot-bed or frame, should be 
planted out in a gbod rich aoil. 

JStmip'TOoted beets may be now planted for winter use. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On the Propagation and Cultivation of the Quince 

Ttee. By J. W. Russell. 

The quince is a very beautiful tred when in flower, and, 
when the fruit is ripe in autumn, highly ornaipental. It derives 
its name from Cydon^ a town of Crete, famous for this fruit; 
whence its generic name Cydonia. 

The trees are easily raised by layers, or by cuttings, taken 
from the tree in April. Select a shady place in order to plant 
them in rows, at about a foot apart from each other, and about 
four inches from plant to plant in the rows; spread over the 
surface of the ground rotten leaves, or manure, when the plant- 
ing is finished, which will keep the ground from sudden drought; 
also, water occasionally, if there should be a continuance, of 
dry weather. 

The year following, those that are well-rooted may be 
planted out in May, and those that are not should remain anoth- 
er year. They may also be propagated by budding or graft- 
ing; and these trees will bear, fruii sooner, and are generally 
thought to be more prolific, than those raised by any other 
method. 

The best sort for planting, is the Porttt^al, being highly 
prized for baking or stewing. .It is of a fine purple color when 
dressed, and is much better for marmalade than any of the 
other varieties. The oblong or pear quince, and the apple 
quince, are also cultivated for family use; but the Portugal 
sort is in the greatest repute, either for cooking or preserving. 
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The quince tree may be primed much in the same way as 
you would prune an apple tree, taking care to cut out all the 
old diseased and dead wood, and the cross branches. in the 
middle of the tree, which injure each other by friction. ' Old 
trees are very apt to have rough bark; when this is the case, 
it should be shaved off with a draw knife, and the stems washed 
over with soap-suds and tobacco water. The trees will thrive 
in almost any kind of soil, biit grow the best in a deep loamy 
soil, with rather a moist bottom. 

The quince tree also makes excellent stocks, on which to 
graft pears, in order to obtain dwarf trees: for this purpose 
they may be propagated by cuttings put in as before recom- 
mended. The trees may be budded the second or third year, 
according to the growth they have made. 

This fruit is but little cultivated, and, in consequence, al- 
ways commands a high price in our market: it is as easily 
grown as any other fruit, and does well in situations where 
other kinds of fruit trees will not thrive. A little more atten- 
tion to their cultivation,' and a very handsome profit could be 
realized from a limited piece of ground. 

Yours, J. W. RudsELL. 

JUount •Suburuy Cambridge, July y 1839. 



Art. II. •$ notice of Jive new varieties of Verbenas, with a 
brief description of each. By Dr. G. Watson, Phila- 
delphia. 

To the amateur and florist, the production of a new hybrid, 
or the introduction of a new plant, is hailed with delight, more 
especially when that plant is attainable by all, and of easy cul- 
tivation. Ever since the introduction to our gardens, of the 
Ferb^na Tweediedna, a great deal of interest has been creat- 
ed in this family of plants: arid well there may be; for there 
is certainly no flower that beautifies the open border, or deco- 
rates the parlor window, in a greater degree than the differ- 
ent verbenas, with their profusion of blossoms of every tint 
and hue, throughout the season. 

To the many fine varieties which have' already been raised. 
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either in our own gardens, or introduced from England, and 
which have now become rery generally cultivated, we have 
the pleasure of adding five more, of distinct and peculiar 
beauty, and worthy of a place wherever the F. Tweediednet 
is grown. Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan have raised 
four of them, which are not excelled, by any of the previously 
known kinds. 

I do not think it requisite to enter into a minute and partic- 
ular botanical description of these seedlings, as' the whole 
tribe are much alike in general appearance; I shall therefore 
confine my remarks, which will be brief, to notices of their 
characters as flowers, as follows: — 

Verbinafulgens. — As the name implicfs, this is a fine and 
brilliani color, (a fac simile of the well known and brilliant 
Lob^lta fulgens:) the spike of flowers is large, and the indi-^ 
▼idual flowers of good size; the habit of the plant is strong 
and vigorous, and a remarkably free flowerer. 

V. Binneykm. — Maroon, very distinct: the corymb of 
blossoms and the flowers large, and the plant a free bloomer. 
It is named in honor of our worthy president, Horace Bin- 
ney, Esq. 

V. fVatsdniB. — A fine purple variety, with a large corymb 
of blossoms; broad and full petal, and a free flowerer. The 
enterprising young men who have grown this, have thought 
fit to honor me by attaching my name to this beautiful variety. 

V. tdsea. — Quite diflTerent from any other, and is what 
would be properly called a cherry red. It has a beautiful 
silky petal, with a large corymb of blossoms, which are plen<» 
tifuUy produced; habit good. This, and the three preceding 
ones, were grown by Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan. 

V. KilvingtdnVu — A vigorous and rapid grower, of a very 
free flowering habit: the spike of flowers is large, and the 
color pink; it appears to be a seedling of the common hardy 
one of the gardens. Raised' by Mr. Kilvington, gardener to 
Mr. Lloyd. 

The above description will convey to your readers some 
idea of their beauty and valtie. They are certainly valuable 
to every flower-garden, as they are each strong and vigorous 
growers, free flowering plants, and of decided and distinct 
colors. Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan have some others> 
but not of sufficient beauty to deserve naming. 

Yours, respectfully, G. Wat sow. 

Fhitadelphia, June, 1839. 
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Art. III. On the Cultivation and Treatment of the Leche- 

naulthfarmdsa. Bjr the Editor. 

Among the great number of plants which adorn the nume- 
rous collections which abound throughout the country, and 
which embrace nearly all the finest tribes yet known, there are 
but a very few plants, whose constitution and habit are of that 
character which will enable th^m to become denizens of the 
parlor, without in such a degree obstructing and checking their 
growth, as to render them unsightly and disagreeable, rather 
than pleasing and desirable, objects. The close and confined 
air of rooms — ^the high temperature at which they are kept, 
especially when the rooms are heated with anthracite coal, or 
the entire house by furnace? — and the want of fresh and pure 
air, so important an agent to the health of the vegetable, as well 
as .the animal, creation, — are the repeated causes of most of the 
failures whioh have taken place by those who have made at- 
tempts to adorn their parlors with beautiful or fragrant flowers, 
in order that somewhat of the beauty and freshness of summer 
may be continued through our long and dreary winter. 

But the list of plants, though selected from thousands of 
species and varieties, whose vigor is but slightly affiected by 
close confinement, and whose beauty continues to enrich the 
casement during the dreary season of winter, io* nearly the 
same splendor that they are seen in the free air, is exceedingly 
limited. The number, as yet, whose habits are found not to 
suffer greatly, is so small, that not that variety is afforded 
which is so desirable by every lover of flowers. What one 
cultivates with great care, should repay the trouble by an array 
of beauty greater than is found in such plants as require but 
little labor. Undoi^btedly many plants may be cultivated in 
such a situation which at present are not; but careful cultiva- 
tion, close attention, and some skill, are necessary coadjutors 
to those who would ever rise above mediocrity in parlor man- 
agement. 

We have strayed away somewhat from our subject, and 
have almost been induced to give it another caption, and offer 
some hints upon the growth and treatment of plants, in rooms, 
at length. But, as we have named a plant, whose value and 
exquisite beauty all will admit, who have ever seen it, we be- 
lieve that a few hints upon the proper mode of its manage- 
ment will be acceptable. 
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The lechenauhia is, as has probably been inferred from 
the above remarks, one of those plants which seems capable of 
sustaining its health and beauty when under parlor cultivation, 
and is, in consequence, doubly valuable on this account, though 
it has other good properties which few plants possess, viz: it is 
a slow growing plant, and does not, in consequence, attain, in 
pne seasdn, spch a height that the plant must be thrown away 
for the want of the room it may occupy the next; the foliage is 
fine, a pale greein, some whkt heath-like, and it is almost a per- 
petual bloomer, our plants having been continually in bloom for 
twelve months: the flowers ,are of a deep orange color^ and 
hang in profusion among the tiny foliage, and oftentimes make 
a dazzling display. In the green-house the lechenauhia is 
one of the gayest ornaments during winter, and in the parlor it 
loses less of its beauty than almost any other plant, unless we 
except the geranium, that we are acquainted with. In its 
double capacity to withstand cultivation, it should be found in 
every collection, however small, and we trust that the few 
hints upon its cultivation which we shall give, will be the means 
of rendering it better known and appreciated. 

The lechenauhia is a native oif New Holland, and was in- 
troduced into England as long ago as 1824, but did not 6nd 
its way into our gardens till some three or four years since. It 
is figured in Sweet's Flora ^ustralia^ p. 26. 

The plants are grown from cuttings similar to a heath: these 
ehould be taken off in the month of June or July, and should 
be about an inch long, with the wood slightly firm or ligneous 
at the base; prepare them by cutting off the leaves half way 
up the cutting, with much care, and take off the base immedi- 
ately under the bud, and they will be ready for insertion in the 
cutting pot. This should be prepared by placing at the bottom 
a large handful of coarse potsherds, and on these a few finer ones; 
then put in sandy peat enough to reach to ' within one and a 
half inches of the top, level it, and after settling the soil, by a 
few raps of the pot on the potting bench, add an inch of pure 
sand; insert the cuttings with great care, and syringe or other- 
wise water the plants as they need it. The best situation for 
the cuttings is in an old cucumber frame, with an exhausted 
heat: here they will root readily, especially if covered with a 
bell-glass: if no such frame is at hand, set them in any shady 
situation, until they show signs of growing. 

In the course of six weeks, and perhaps less, the cuttings 
will generally be found growing; they should then (and before 
if they need it) be potted off singly into thumb pots, shaking 
the sand carefully,. but completely, off the roots; after remaining 
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in these till September, tbey are repotted into the next size, 
(No. 1;) they soon after commence blooming, and continue to 
throw out a succession of flowers. Heath soil, with about one 
third sand mixed, we have found best for young plants when 
first potted off. 

As the plants increase in size, they will need the addition of 
a very small quantity of loam to the peat, in order to render it 
more retentive. The third potting should be made between 
January and May, according to the growth the plants have 
made. After this the plants will only need an occasional pot- 
ting every year, and will become splendid speoindens covered 
with blossoms. 

In the administering of water, some care should be taken. 
Always keep the soil moist, but never deluge it at any time, 
so as to saturate the soil: on the contrary, do not let the earth 
become too dry, as neglect in this respect is as fatal to the 
lechenaultia as it is to the heath. Keep the pot washed 
clean, that the superfluous moisture may be the more readily 
thrown off. 

As the plants begin to grow, they should be tied up to small 
neat sticks, painted green, and, by proper thinning and cutting 
away of the shoots, a beautiful bushy plant may be made. The 
plants need occasional pruning, to keep them in good form. 

The situation in the green-house should be as near the glass 
as possible, especially when the plants are small: this prevents 
them from running up weakly, and makes them stout and rud- 
dy; when they have acquired a season's growth, this is not so 
important. In the parlor it should have an airy and sunny situ- 
ation, where it will bloom abundantly. 

In the summer, when removed from either the green-house 
or parlor, the plants should not be left wholly to take care of 
themselves; for although not by any means difficult to grow, 
they must not be treated with the same inattention as the gera- 
nium and other tenacious lived plants, which are left, often- 
times, contrary to what good judgment would dictate, wholly 
to the vicissitudes of the weather, the depredations of insects, 
&c. One heavy and long continued rain would give a check 
to the lechenaultia, which it would take a long period to re- 
cover from, if indeed it ever returned to a healtli^ condition. 
It should be allowed an exposed situation, where it will re- 
ceive the morning sun, and where it can be sheltered from se- 
vere storms. In green-houses, perhaps, it would be as well 
not to remove the plants at all, especially if they can stand in 
a situation where they will receive the benefit of the air, ad* 
mitt^d both night and day. But W9 should not reconnnend its 
confinement in rooms in the summer. 
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We have thus been somewhat minute; for although the ama- 
teur may not need such precise information, there are many 
of our readers who will profit by our remarks. -It is, in fact, 
in the little peculiarities of treatment where lie all the succ^s 
of cultivation, not only in this, but iti many other plants. 



Art. IV. JN^otices of new and bedtUiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; viiih 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
Jlccount of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edtoards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3«. plain, 3s. 6d. colored. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany J and 'Register of Flowering Plcmts. 
£ach number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2«. 6ci. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The Horticultural Journal^ and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener^s Gazette, land Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly ; price 6d. each. 

Floricultural Intelligence. — ^ew work on the Camellia. — 
M. L' Abbe Berl^se has issued the prospectus of a new 
work on the camellia, entitled Iconographie du genera Camel* 
Ka, or a collection of the most rare and beadtiful varieties, 
painted from nature, in the conservatory of the Abbe Berl^^se, 
by M. J. J. Jung, ^o contain an exact description of each 
flower, and observations upon the cultivation and growth of 
every plant, by the Abb^ Berl^se. 

The A bbe Berl^se statW in the prospectus, that the publi- 
cation of his Monographic^ which has now been published two 
years, has obtained a rapid and flattering success, which has 
proved how much such a work was desired by horticulturists 
of all classes. The edition is i^pvr wholly exhausted, and its 
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success has strengthened him in the project which he has con- 
ceived for continuing his observations upon the camellia, and 
encouraged him to proceed in describing all the admirable va- 
rieties which have, by the aid of a new art,— artificial impreg- 
nation,^ — enriched our gardens. 

At present a new project has been suggested by the numer- 
ous admirers of the camellia: owing to the infinite number of 
old and new varieties, some beautiful and some only mediocre, 
amateurs are plunged in efpbarrassment in their choice, and 
rely upon a complete and correct vyork to aid their judgment 
in selecting such varieties as will prolong their pleasure during 
the fugitive epoch of their flowering. 

The work will consist of accurate drawings of the finest and 
rarest varieties of this beautiful genus. Certain that there does 
not exist any work similar to such as he has commenced, and 
seconded by the happy efforts of that distingtiished artist, 
M. J. J. Jung, the Abbe Berlese has resolved upon com- 
mencing the enterprise. The talent exercised by M. Jung 
has given the color of life to the Abbe's technical descriptions, 
while the same precision and exact grandeur is preserved of 
one of the most brilliant productions of nature. M. Jung 
has constantly visited the Abbe's conservatory, during all the 
flowering season of the plants, and has studied them un- 
der all their aspects, and then designed, colored and retouched 
the drawings. The work will have the double advantage of 
guiding amateurs in their choice, and of decorating the saloons 
with a fashionable work, wtiich will contain the most beautiful 
flower of Asia, while it records the progress of science in Eu- 
rope. Desirous to satisfy the impatience. of horticulturists, 
the Abbe proposes issuing the first number; his zeal and his 
plan are well known: but it is necessary that a certain number 
of subscriptions should be obtained before the second num- 
ber is issued. So far the subscriptions have been made under 
the most favorable auspices. 

The work, when completed, will contain figures of three 
hundred .of the most choice, sielected from six hundred varie- 
ties; and will be chosen for their rarity, beauty, and elegant 
habit. 

Each number will contain two plates, large folio size, with 
one page of descriptive text pn the same sized sheet, and a 
printed cover. 

The flowers will be lithographed and colored by two of the 
most excellent artists in Paris. One hundred and fifty copies, 
first subscribed for, will be retouched by M. Jung, 

The text will be accurate, and very precise; and will consist 
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of a detailed description of the plants, their grandeur (port,) and 
the flowers. The cultivation and habit of each variety will be 
appended; the exposure of the plants and the means which are 
employed to render them vigorous and bloom abundantly; in 
fine, to give all the information which the author is possessed 
of in relation to the camellia. 

The work will appear in weekly nunibers, at the price of 
three francs (about 50 cents,) each part. 

Since the above was written^ we have had the pleasure of 
looking at a specimen of the work, and we shall do but justice 
when w« say that it is got up in good style, and will form a 
valuable assistant to the amateur in the choice of kinds, and the 
management of the plants; while it will itiake a volume worthy 
of being found in the parlor of every gentleman. 

The Abbe Berlese has sent Mr^ Wilder a few copies of the 
work, and desired him to receive subscriptions. Mr. Wilder 
will, we presume, show them to any one who is desirous of 
becoming a subscriber, and would be glad to transmit the 
names of at least a dozen to the Abbe Berlese. 

Since the publication of Chandler & Booth's Illustrations^ 
there has been nothing of the kind which will compare with this, 
and we recommend it to the patronage of our friends. 

Strelitzia angusta. — This magnificent species of the noble 
strelitzia tribe is about to display its blossoms in the fine col- 
lection of Col. Perkins. We have often noticefl the plant in 
our annual visits to this place, and our readers are probably 
aware that there is not another of any size in the country. Mr. 
Cowan, the gardener, informs us that there are now (July 20,) 
two flower spikes, advancing slowly, and promise a gorgeous 
show about the middle of August. This specief^s has not bloom- 
ed, we believe, in England, except in the splendid collection 
of the Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, from which place the 

S resent plant was purchased. It has been under the care of 
Ir. Cowan for spme years, and now, for the first time, shows 
any signs of flowering. We trust that all amateurs will em- 
brace the opportunity to see it^ when in full splendor, as it may 
not bloom again for some time. The plant is of large stature, 
and attains the height of twenty or more feet in its hatiice 
clime. We shall endeavoir to give some description of it 
when in flower. 

Coredpsis diversifdlia, — This is a new and very pretty spe- 
cies^ and a great addition to our list of annuals. The plant is 
of rather dwarf habit, not attaining much over a-foot in height; 
somewhat branching, and the flowers produced in abundance. 
The petals are of a very ])right yellow, and the flower similar 
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to that fine perennial species^, the C. lanceol^ta. It grows 
freely, with neat foliage, and is well adapted for planting in 
masses, and, in this respect, has a greater claim than the C. 
tinctdria, which grows too tall and vigorous fpr small flower- 
beds.. 

Oxyura chrysanthoides — Another very fine annual, growing 
about eight or ten inches high, with delicate yellow flowers, 
resembling the annual chrysanthemum, but far more delicate 
and beautiful. The leaves are linear, pinnate, and the flow- 
er stems rise from the foliage, and display themselves to good 
advantage. It is a desirable plant, and a fine companion to the 
Core6psis diversifdlia, above noticed. 

JNTew Verbenas, — In looking over the last number of your 
Magazine of Horticulture, my attention was called to an article 
from Dr. Hooker's Botanical Miscellany^ in which it is stated, 
there are described twenty-four species of verbenas, of which 
only four or five of them have, as yet, been introduced in col- 
lections; as this interesting plant is attracting very great atten- 
tion among amateurs, and deservedly so, I am induced to give 
you an account of some new varieties or hybrids, exhibited by 
Samuel Feast, one of our indefatigable nurserymen, before the 
Horticultural Society of Maryland, which have elicited a great 
deal of praise from that body, and which, no doubt, will be 
interesting to many of your readers. 

He exhibited twenty-eight varieties: twelve or fifteen are 
very distinct and splendid; some of a deep claret, royal pur- 
ple, various shades of pinks and purples, dark and light scarlets, 
and others approaching to maroon; the heads and clusters of 
many of them are larger than any we have seen as yet. He 
has many more that have not yet flowered, from which he may 
still expect to obtain something new. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Feast, for his perseverance in 
crossing the old varieties so successfully. He had but the 
Arrantdna, pulchella, Aubl^tia, Tweedie^na, and Melindres 
m&jor, last season, and from them he has proauced the above: 
his object was, to get the different colored varieties to stand 
the wmter, with the pulchella, which he is yet to prove. — JST., 
Baltimore, July ^ 1839. 

J>rew Seefllin§r Roses. — -Mr. Samuel Feast, of this city, has 
been very successful in raising many valuable seedling roses, 
aniong them a very superior multifl6ra, which he has named 
the Caradori Allan. This is the best rose that has ever been 
exhibited before lhe. Society: it is large, bright pink, of globu- 
lar shape, buds very Jarge, and flowers in clusters; the wood is 
very strong, leaf large, and will grow from ten to fifteen feet in 
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a season; it is perfectly hardy. Plants will not be for sale 
until next spring. — Yours^ K.^ Baltimore^ July 10, 1839.' 

^ew bulbous and orchideou^ P/an/s.-— Mr. Feast has lately 
obtained from the mountains of Brazil and the botanical garden 
at Rio de Janeiro, a large collection of orchideous plants, with 
gesnerias, gloxinias, crinums and amaryilis, many of them 
apparently new; also, the ^raucdria brazHikna, Acroc6mia 
scleroc&rpus, Artocarpusihcisa, and integrifdlia, (breadfruit;) 
Cordia sebestina, G6mphia illicifolia, Oreodoxia r^gia, Plumi- 
era dlba and rubra. Vanilla planifdlia, several specimens of 
Caryopbyllus arom4ticus (or clove,) and different varieties of 
palms. f 

The orchideous plants must contain from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred varieties. They are all doing well at 
present: he contemplates putting up a house for them this 
summer. Any hints from your readers may perhaps be useful 
to him in your next number.— /i. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Campanuldcecz. 

HOf/hhJt L. 

Slogans. An herbaceous perennial; growing a foot high; with deep blue flowers; ap* 
pearing In May; increased by seeda and cuuingsj grown In tandy loam; introduced 
In 1838. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. VI., p. 27. 

^^In no subject that w^e have before had the satisfaction to 
figure, do we remember to have seen so. much real elegance 
and simple beauty. Whether in the general contour of the 
plant, the precise and pleasing conformation of its parts, or the 
attractive color of its pretty blossoms, it is a truly delightful 
object, and forms an exceedingly ornamental feature of the 
stove." The plant is .erect in its habit, symmetrically branch- 
ed, and the flowers are produced singly in the axils of the 
leaves upon all the terminal shoots;, they are of a brilliant and 
intense blue, and profusely clothe the plant. 

The situation best suited to its growth is the stove^ and the 
peculiarity of treatment as follows: — Pot in a sandy loam, with 
a trifling addition of heath mould; make use of small pots, 
without actually crowding the roots. Give moderate quanti- 
ties of water, except in the autumn and early part of winter, 
when it should receive less. Give the plant aq airy situation, 
where it will also enjoy all the light admitted. In February it 
will commence flowering, when it should be repotted if neces- 
sary. 

« The drawir)g was taken from a specimen in the collection 
of the Messrs. Young, of Epsom. {Pax, Mag. Bot.j Mar.) 
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Genjtitcee. 

LASIA'MTHUS (from Zf«i«, distolutiAo, and oiKJbi, a flower,) 

RuaaeWidnus Drammond Tlie Duke of Bedford's Lviantbnii; a rreen-hoase plant; 

{iMiwiiig from otiii to two feet liiL'h; witJi de^p blue flowers; ifpne>>rii<g in autHum; 
ntrodui ed in Jt35; jncreast-d by fei di or cuttiogi; grown hi rich luanny soil; a ostive 
of Texas. Pax. Ma;, of Bot., VM. VJ., p. 31. 

Considerable has been said respecting this plant, and we. 
scarcely lake up any of oar foreign periodicals, without seeing 
it mentioned. But, much as its merits have been extolled in 
various publications and by eminent individuals, all expecta- 
tions have been realized. An erroneous impression of its 
beauty has been prevalent among some amateurs, but fhis 
has arisen solely from the fact, that another species, intro- 
duced from Jamaica, and of no beauty, has been mistaken for 
the Russellidnu^, and in many instances sold for the true 
plant. 

The plant grows about a foot and a half high, with a stem 
somewhat branched; leaves ovate and veined; flowers deep 
blue, very large, and produced in panicles. The whole habit 
neat and showy. Seeds were introduced by Mr. Drummond, 
who collected them in San Felipe de Austin, Texas. It flow- 
ered first in England, in 1837. 

So short a period has elapsed since its introduction, that not 
much is yet known respecting its management. It is feared 
that it will not stand out in the open border in England: it 
flowers very late, and seems to require an increased tempera-, 
ture when about blooming. It may be wintered in the green- 
house, and easily excited to grow, by being placed in the hot- 
house, where it would bloom early in autumn. It should be 
grown in a "rather rich, loamy soil, slightly elevated in the pot, 
and perfect drainage," to have it flourish^ Water carefully at 
all times, and particularly in winter. The plants are grown 
from cuttings or seed, and flower the second or third year. It 
will be a fine acquisition. {Pax, Mag. Bot.., A^atrch.) 

Gesnerikce^. 

GESNE'R/^ 

Douslistt var. verticill&ta. Paxt, A ftove phnt; growing a foot bish; with orange and 
• yellow flowers; appearing in'May atid June*, increased by cnttingr; crown in lUht 

lonm, heath mould, and rotten manure; introduced in 1836: a native of Kia Fax. 

Mag. fiot., Vol. VI., p. 29. 

One of the most showy and beautiful of the pretty tribe of 
Gesnerias; a tribe but little known in our gardens, and too 
little appreciated. The introduction of "several new kinds, 
within a kw years, has brought the whole of them to greater 
notice. 

The present subject is an ' exceedingly striking variety. 
"It is greatly superior to G. Douglasti in habit, in foliage, 
and in the size and beauty of its flowers. The hue of its blos^ 
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soms is not brilliant, but it is delicate, and of various shades, 
while the numerous spots or streaks render it still more attrac- 
tive. The dense clusters or whorls in which they are pro-^ 
duced, the long, slender, red peduncles on which they are 
supported, and ,the fine showy crimson petioles and veins of 
the leaves, all tend, in some measure, to heighten the appear- 
ance of the plant, and multiply its claims to attention." From 
the drawing, which is well done, this description is not exag- 
gerated. The whorl of flowers, containing from fifteen to 
twenty, makes an imposing appearance. 

The roots are tuberous, qnd the cultivation the same as for 
the different species. The only thing to observe in the 
growth of all is, to let them have a season of repose, when they 
will shoot up strong and vigorous flower stems* A dry place in 
the green-house is the best pl^ce to winter them. Light loam, 
heath mould, and rotten manure, the greater proportion of the 
first, is a good compost. Cuttings taken off with a pi^ce of 
the root, grow readily. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y March.) 



Art. V. Mtes on Gardens' and Mirseries* 

Garden of 0. John^on^ Esq,^ Lynn, — Jtily, 1838. We 
have not had the opportunity of visiting this fine place since 
the month of August^ 1837, nearly two years ago. Since 
then things have considerably changed, and the grounds, which 
we fully described at that time, appear in fine condition. 
Notwithstanding the numerous showers and moderate rains, 
which have fallen almost incessantly since the latter part of 
May, the garden presented a specimen of neatness rarely seen. 
We wish our amateurs would emulate Mr. Johnsoh's' exam- 
ple; and, instead of having their minds, wholly occupied with 
the subject of new and rare things, devote themselves some- 
what to the better cultivation of such plants as they already 
possess, and to the beautifying and ornamenting their grounds, 
that they make them perfect specimens of taste and neatness. 

Another year the garden will be considerably enlarged by 
the addition of upwards of an acre of excellent land directly in 
the rear. Next season, when the fence will be removed, and 
the new ground taken in, some alteration will be made. in the 
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garden: all the vegetable department will be carried back to 
the new ground, and in both the fruit and flower gardens 
changes will be eflecied. Mr. Johnson has also some idea of 
erecting another grapery, with a green-house connected. 

In the flower garden we found a brilliant show of verbenas, 
particularly of the Tweediedna, about a dozen plants of which, 
turned into the border, were covered with a profusion of flow- 
ers: we have not seen so showy a mass of this desirable plant. 
The plants were turned out rather early, and have, in conse- 
quence, made a rapid growth; a small neat trellis is put down, 
upon which some of the strongest shoots are trained, which 
show to better advantage. We cannot too strongly urge the 
introduction of this plant into every garden. 

Patches of our favorite flower, the Chryseis cr6cea, were 
profusely laden with their golden petals, and side by side stood 
the Nem6phila insignis, two little patches of which contrasted 
singularly with the former. Mr. Johnson shows a cultivated 
taste in thus selecting plants of prostrate or procumbent habit, 
for they do not grow woody and gross,, but, on the contrary, 
are generally slender and delicate. In small flower gardens, 
cut up into narrow beds, the beauty and effect of all low grow- 
ing plants would be lost amid a miscellaneous mass of all sizes, 
overgrowing and shading those of dwarf stature: but as they 
are now planted, the beds have the appearance of carpets com- 
posed of all, shades^ from the azure tint of the nemophila to the 
vermilion hue of the verbena. 

The dahlias, of which Mr. Johnson has a good collection, 
having added several of the best this year, were yet small, and 
had not commenced blooming, excepting some of the older 
kinds, as the Red Rover, Countess of Liverpool, &c., which 
were full of good flowers. In August add September a fine 
bloom may be anticipated. 

Passing into the grapery; the vines in which have now ac- 
quired such a size as to produce a fine crop, we were surpris- 
ed to see the excellent condition of the fruit. The vines have 
been entirely under Mr. Johnson's care; and though but a mere 
novice Jn their cultivation, particulaHy in forcing, they would 
hav€ been creditable to older and more practised bands. De- 
sirous of procuring part of the crop a little in advance of the 
natural season, Mr. Johnson had a glass partition put up the 
past year, to divide the house, and a very small flue built, 
running only round the front and ends of the compartment. In 
this the fires were tnade in January, and the first blossoms 
were open early in April, and the first grapes cut from the same 
▼ine on the 4th of July. The grapes in the succession bouse are 
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swelling rapidly, and show some fine clusters. The varieties 
of grapes cultivated are the black Hamburgh, white sweet- 
water, Muscat of Alexandria, and the Zinfindal; the latter a 
fruit which should be more extensively grown. It was intro* 
duced, we believe, a few years since, by S. G- Pprkins, Esq., 
a gentleman who has long and successfully cultivated the 
grape. It is of German origin. The bunches are considera- 
bly larger than the Hamburgh^ with tolerably large shoulders, 
and a fair sized berry. It is at least a fortnight earlier than 
the Hamburgh, sets very freely, colors exceedingly well, and 
is a superior flavored grape. We hav« cultivated this variety 
some time, and have recommended it to many amateurs, all of 
whom have been highly pleased with the fruit. 

Mr. Johnson is incessant ip his attention to his garden, and 
spends a great portion of his time in keeping it in order. In 
the treatment of his grapes, for his own amusement,- he has 
kept a diary of the progress of the vines, from the first moment 
of their budding out until the present period. It is a com- 
plete record of their progress, from day to day, and contains a 
fund of useful notes to the amateur, detailing as it does, many 
particulars, which practical men, taking it for granted every 
body knows, Ihink not worth mentioning when giving their 
mode of cultivation. We have requested Mr. Johnson to 
send us a copy, and we doubt hot that the interest he takes in 
horticulture will induce him to communicate any th^ng in his 
power which will promote its advancement. 

Belmont Place. — Mr. Cushing^s. It is some time since we 
have noticed this fine place. We now only hastily walked 
through the flower garden and the range of bouses. 

In the garden we found rather a scarcity of blossoms; the 
roses had just gone, and, excepting a few herbaceous plants, 
little remained. The native rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, 
&c. have flowered very well, and a few umbels, of the fair and 
delicate R. m&ximum, were yet to be seen. The roses have 
been fine; but that destructive insect, the slimy grub, had now 
devoured nearly every leaf. Is there no remedy for. this pes- 
tiferous insect.^ and cannot some method be discovered to ex- 
tirpate them.^ We fear that manual labor klone is the only 
sure preventive. Mr. Johnson, of Lynn, has tried this meth- 
od upon a few rare varieties, and they have suffered but little. 
The bushes should be looked over every morning, and every 
worm destroyed; by doing this one or two successive sea- 
sons, they would soon be decreased in such a ratio that their 
attacks will not be noticed. Mr. Haggerston had tried various 
methods, but has not succeeded in preventing their depreda- 
tions. 
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On the border of the grapery, vineries, &c. was a whole 
row of tlie new dark coreopsis, and rhe blossoms presented a 
brilliant show; another of mignonette filled the air with its de- 
lightful odor. 

Entering the range through the retarding house, we were 
struck with the lateness of the vines: they were just now ad- 
vancing their flower-buds, and will not be in full bloom until 
about the first of August, which will be six weeks later than 
the others. The wood is very strongs the clusters large, and 
a good crop will be produced. Mr. Haggerston promised us 
a diar} of his experiment last year, and we shall endeavor to 
procure it in the course of the present volimie. In the next 
house the grapes were coloring; and in the succeeding one a 
crop was coming on without any heat. 

In the conservatory nearly every thing was removed; some 
fine oleanders were in beautiful bloom. We here saw, for the 
first time, the Poincidna in flower; two small seedling plants, 
each having a cluster of -blossoms. On the rafters the Wista- 
ria Consequkna was throwing out a second crop of flowers. 

Continuing through the next division to the pine stoves, we 
found here, under a tropical temperature, the pines swelling off 
in great excellence. Some black jamaicas were exceedingly 
large and fine; a great number of fine fruits have been cut, but 
those now ripening have the advantage of a hotter season, and 
will mature better than those in the early part of the year. 
The grapes were all cut. Among the plants in bloom^ we 
noticed Ipomse^a paniculkta and insignis; Combrdtum purpu- 
reum, just beginning to bloom; Ipomse^a Horsfallio;, budding; 
the hibiscuses are perpetually in flower. 

The same good order and neatness prevailed throughout the 
grounds, for which the place is so well known. Mr. Hag- 
gerston informed us, however, that he had never known a sea- 
son when he had found so much difficulty in keeping things in 
order; thie continued rains, starting the weeds into growth, 
washing away the soil, pr beating down the foliage and flow- 
ers, have kept the men constantly employed. 

The Public Garden, — The work of preparing the garden 
is now progressing rapidly. A neat fence has been erected on 
Charles street, and the main walk and the border laid out all 
round. The Dahlias are put into the ground, and some of 
them have commenced flowering already. Several patches 
of verbenas are also splendid. Temporary cages for the birds, 
both large and small, have been put up, and already the garden 
presents quite a cultivated aspe.ct. We shall qotice it again. 
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REVIEWS. 

» 

Akt. I. Boston Journal of Natural History. Published by 
the dirution of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Vol. II. No. 2. 1839. pp. 160. 

We have brought before the readers of this Magazine th/p 
preisent number of the above publication, because it contains^ 
among several very valuable scientific articles, two of especitj 
merit, and as referable to the subject of its own contents. We 
allude to a beautiful and poetical account of the fruits of Cuba, 
by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, and to an article on the 
Lichenes of New England, by Edward Tuckerman. But 
these in their order. Of the first, more than thirty species of 
native and introduced and gradually acclimated tropical fruits 
are enumerated and described, not so much in botanical Ian* 
guage and scientific idiom, as by a plainer and more pleasing 
manner. He observes, >' Some difficulty I have had in identi- 
fying the objects of my examination by their common names* 
These are different in different islands, and in different parts of 
the same island; just as, among ourselves, dewberries at the 
south are blackberries at the north. In some cases the sam^ 
name is applied to essentially different fruits, which is sadly 

ferplexing. But I have put down all the synonyn^es whioh 
could gather and which I thought worthy of a place, and I 
bave no doubt of thegeneral accuracy of my catalogue." p. 205. 
We CQuld wish that our pomologists and florists would act on 
the above excelleiit hint and observation of the writer, to put 
down aU the synonymes to be gathered, and then we should ba 
soon relieved from the perplexities and loss of time and modey 
of numerous worthless incorrectly named plants and fruits. 

Of .d^chra? Sapota^ the sapotilla or sapodilla, called by the 
Spaniards Nisperp, he says, — 

^^The tree is quite handsome. Its leaves are leathery, 
glossy, lanceolate, growing in thick tufts. The blossoms ara 
white, bell-shaped, with an agreeable perfiime like that of fresh 
apple blossoms. The fruit is esteemed by some to be the best 
fruit which the island produces, though I should place it below 
two or three others." p. 207. 

The pecuiiitr enlarged peduncle (footstalk) which support! 
the nut of the casbevv, (Anacirdium occident&le) is termed 
incorrectly, by some, its fruit* Of this the negroes are said to 
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be fond, and '^it is esteemed healthy. Grainger calls it, ib bis 
poeniy 

'Thrice wholesome fruit in this relaxing clime.' 
Itniaj be thrice wiiole5onie,but, for my own part, [ did not care 
to taste it twice. Once was enough; for ii drew up my mouth 
80 that J could hardly open it again. Considering, therefore, 
the somewhat troublesome qualities of both nut and pnlp, I 
should conclude that it is a much better fruit to look at than to 
eat. It is proper to add, hoyvever, that the pulp makes a good 
sweetmeat.'* p. 209. 

The luscious and tropical pine-apple, {:Anana$sn sativa) is 
described as a plant in appearance ^Mow and ragged; its long 
thorny leaves warn you to be careful in your approaches. 
There are several varieties. A kind grows wild in Cuba, 
which is highly scented and flavored, but very acrid, and sel- 
dom eaten, except in some prepared Ibrm. The golden-yel- 
low, sugar loaf kind, when fully ripe, is as healthy as it is ex- 
quisite. We very seldom get the imported fruit in any thing 
like perfection; it is either a poor sort, or gathered unripe.'' 
p. 210. 

Among the several kinds of Citrus, mention is particularly 
made of the shaddock Citrus decum&na, growing to a great 
size, and of equal beauty. ^^The tree which bears it, is 
spreading in its form, and when thickly laden with its glittering 
and gigantic fruit, is a magnificent sight to behold." p. 222. 

Xo the gorgeous and elevated group of palms belongs the 
cocoa, so useful to man in the employment of its various parts, 
whether in the fruit or the tree hself. ^^The ttunk of the cocoa 
rises to a height of fifty or sixty, and sometuues even ninety 
feet, of an uniform thickness. At the summit of this trunk is 
a waving tuft of dark green, glossy, pinnate leaVes, from ten to 
twenty feet in length, like gigantic plumes; and just under this 
tuft are suspended the nuts in loiig bunches, df all ages and 
sizes. The trunk easily supports their weight; for though 
slender, it is very toqgb and strong, being composed of hard 
fibres, closely compacted together. When the sea or the land 
breeze is passing through a group of these trees, and the light 
IS glancii)g frorin the leaves, which are all alive and tr-embling 
for joy, and the nuts are clattering on their stalks almost artic« 
ulacely, it is something to contemplate by the hour, and to be 
repeated by the memory through a lifetime." p. 223. 

Besides these, familiar notice is taken of the following, as 
interesting to the horticulturist as to the botanist. They are 
Jtndna murickta, Jl, squam6sa^ •i. reticuldta (custard apple,) 
«fl. cberimdya, Ji, glabra, Artoc&rpus incisa and A. integrifd* 
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lia, Cirica Papdya, Chrysophylliim cainito, Citrus aur&ntium, 
C. Bigaiadia, C. Limetta, C. Lim6nuni, C Ijlmia, C. 
•/(/6dica, Cocos crispa, Jambdsa vulgdiis, Lucuma rnammdsa, 
JUammia ainericana, Mangifera. indica, Musa sapientum, 
M. paradisiaca, Passifl6ra sp., P^rsea gratissima, Psidium 
pomiferum, P. pyriferuin, Punica granJitum, Tamarihdus oc- 
cidentalis, Theobr6ma Cacdo. 

We conclude in response and sympathy, considering it a 
*^great privilege in being permitted to behold the luxuriant 
fonm of vegetation which Providence has allotted to a tropical 
cjime. We have in our colder region no tree, which caii give 
any idea of the wonderful grace of the cocoa-nut tree; and the 
oranges hanging amid dense and glossy foliage all the year 
round, 

'Like golden lamps in a g^reen night,' 

ofFering to the thirsty lips their fountains of delicious and heal- 
thy liquid, — are a glory with whi(!h our orchards can hardly 
vie." 

Pass we on to the next article, and whoever of botanical re- 
search has looked into the cryptoganiia of our country, and es- 
pecially of Massachusetts, will readily appreciate the zeal and 
labor of the lichenist before us. On the old and stately elms of 
Cambridge,— upon, the time-stained rocks and stooes by the 
way-side, — on sands and in forests green, — rare and most cu- 
rious lichens, identical with those of high Alpine atmospheres 
and latitudes, have been collected. Beautiful, too, are these 
overlooked and neglected vegetable forms! Far more curious 
in their economy, and in many instances quite as useful, wheth- 
er in the healing science, or in the arts and even luxuries of 
life, than groups and thousands of plants and flowers, culled by 
the botanist and cultivated by the florist. Microscopically mi- 
nute are some, and conspicuously large and singular are others. 
Brilliant in golden or crimson tints are several, and plainly ele- 
gant are most. Besides the collection of a plentiful supply of 
specimens in this immediate vicinity, Mr. T. has frequently 
visited the White Mountains in quest of his subjects. In dis- 
covering the locality of Parmejia stygia: he says, — '^Standing 
b^re on an elevation of nearly six thousand feet, I gat)iered the li- 
chens of St. Gothard and Ben Nevis. Nor were inspiring mem- 
ories wanting of him, who made Lapponian Alps poetic ground, 
as on the rocks and little patches of sedgy pa3ture of Mount 
Washington I hailed the forms that he discpvered and illus- 
trated. And this I felt was no unworthy enthusiasm. The 
eloquent words of Garden came back with freshened force 
upon my miodi and with bim I said, It is *our duty to ou| 
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fellow-creatures, which obliges us, as members of the great so* 
ciety, to contribute our mite towards a proper knowledge of 
the works of our common Father.' '' 

Mr.' Tuckerman has done no trifling services to the Cryp- 
togamia of New England, and we are sure that such efibrts will 
be appreciated by every lover of natural science. Let the 
society, from whose papers we have selected these materials, 
continue to contribute to its advancement, and we wish it all 
success* Phtsis. 



Art. II. Journal of the Essex County Natural HUtory 
Society. Vol. I. No. 2.^ pp. 107. Salem, 1839. 

The second number of the Journal of the Natural History 
Society of Salem is before us, and, like that of its sister so- 
ciety in this city, which has just been noticed, it (contains sev- 
eral valuable and interesting articles. 

The efforts of this young and -flourisliing Society are weB 
directed. In the descriptive notices, as much of the techni- 
calities of science are done away as is compatible with the ob- 
ject of conveying a correct description. The plain and famil- 
iar style of the articles is another step to the: popularizing of the 
^study of Natural History, and inducing many to interest them- 
selves in the subject, who might otherulse shritik from the task 
by the abundance of apparently unmeaning words, which the 
more zealously devoted are too apt to introduce into their de- 
scriptive papers. So far as can be with propriety, it is desir- 
able that this should be done away with, aqd thus one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of science removed. 

In this number there are several papers upon various branch- 
es of the science. The first is entitled, *^A particular notice 
of some of the shells found in the limits of Essex County,*' 
and is by our correspondent. Prof. Russell. It is written io 
the plain and lucid style of the author, and divested of every 
attempt at mere learned descriptions; itjs object being simply 
to familiarize the shells which are four^d within the precincts 
of Essex Coutity alone. 

The third article is a sketch of the geology aiid minerology 
of Essex county, by William Prescolt, Esq.; but being cop* 
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fined to these two object?, contains but little which would im- 
mediately interest our readers. 

The next paper is by Professor Russell, describing two new 
species of mosses, viz : — Polyirichum incarnatum, found in 
Chelmsford, Middlesex County; and P, boreale, ^a natives of 
Coos Co., N. H. 

An interesting notice of the peeping frog, whose early and 
cheerful notes the author denominates *'the voice of spring," 
follows this. To us the shrill peep. of the frog conveys more 
music than the sweetest winged visiter of spring. It fdlls 
upon our ear in gladsome tones, telling us that the frost-bound 
earth is again free, and that spring — lovely spring — has again 
returned. 

^^ Natural Science, so forbidding to most minds by its sys- 
tems, is happily relieved by its poetry. Who, unmoved, can 
listen to the voice of spring — to the song sparrow — to the blue 
bird, and even to the little peeping frog ? And what are these 
emotions, which fill the soul with gladness, but the poetry of 
Nature — of Life ? The human mind is inquisitive. It wish^ 
es to know more and more of the objects — the^ beings which 
afford it pleasure. Many of our race have received. delight 
from even the hyla, who knew nothing of the creature save 
its voice. Spring after spring it has saluted their delighted 
ears, from every fen and morass, like a fairy sound, telling 
them that Hhe winter has past — the time of the singing of 
birds is come.' " 

Anoiber and more useful paper to the reader is a notice of 
several rare plants, by Professor Russell. Cladonia uncialis, 
anew species, is described as growing in Hingham, Plymouth 
county. 

Since the first number was issued in 1836, the Society has 
continued to explore the geology and mineralogy of the coun- 
ty. ^'A valuable group of native birds has been provided for 
its ornithology. The conchology of our ocean shores has been 
regarded. Nor has our botany been overlooked. Beautifully 
dried plants, both of the phanerogamous and cryptogamous 
orders, and also prepared fruits and seeds, will be found in 
their proper compartments. Attention to the mammalia, rep-* 
tilia and fishes, as also to comparative anatomy, has been on. 
the inci'ease. Some rare and valuable works have been added 

* 

to the library. Rich donations have been made by corres* 
pondents, in foreign specimens. The floral exhibitions have 
maintained their usual and proper position. The Society's 
Hall has been ever open to the inquiring and curious ; and it 
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is still the wish of the Curators and others, that the puUtc 
may feel itself interested in a free and liberal invitation to a 
participation of its advantages." 

The Floral Exhibitions of the Society havie been given, and 
those of the present season will be presented in the course o! 
the volume. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 



AiiT. I. General Notieee. 

Hybridization of the Cheui ^eeioiUiimtu with the C, grandif^ 
TUB, — Cacti are much »ouffbt after for rare forins, and many of ihe^e 
are the modt i(rotei«nue; iii fact, tbey are now so common that there 
i.s scarcely a noiise, m which any attention is paid to the cultivation 
of ilowerH, where some speciea are not found. The most common 
varieties found are the.C4ctus specidnus, or the C. speciosUsimus, or 
some which are raised from these. Horticultural science has ali*eadv 
produced many splendid varieties of C. s^teciosissimus, but much 
more remains to he done, and he suj^gested trying experiments be« 
tween Cdreus speciosissimus and one of the most magnificent flowers 
which had been introduced into this country fur one hundred and flfly 
years, the C4ctus grandifl^rus, or night-blowing cereus, had been 
singularly neglectecl. The flower was most magnificent, being often 
a foot in diameter, and under careful treatment wps free, its produc- 
tion ft*om seed being pretty nure, as the seed ripened well. Now 
there was little doubt but that pretty varieties might be obtained 
from it, and more advantageous to its possessors in the time of flow- 
ering, whibh was now said to be at niidni);ht, although it in reality 
commenced at about six o'clock. It would be worth try rag experi- 
ments between this and C. speciosissimus, both belonging to the 
same sulhorder. Whether also an union might not be made with 
the melo-cocti, by placing on them the larger flowers of speciosissi- 
mus or opnntia; or whether physical differences of growth would 
prevent it; but so much had been effected by man, that it was advis- 
able to try even where the physical differences might be great. {Prof. 
John^on*M Lecture before the Royal Society qf Hortieuuure,) 

OeographieiU diitribution of the CactiUe<B, — The cacti display cu* 
rious evidence that their position has not been altered since the crea- 
tion of organic being, on the surface whi^h they inhabit, a roost strik- 
ing circumstance of interest both to the student and the ^ologist. 
They are wholly confined to the meridianal parts of America, from 
30^ S. to 40^ N. latitude; and they there occupy the aame position 
as the succulent euphorbias in Africa and Asia; and they negatively 
seem to prove, that ever Qince their production, the Atlantic Ocean 
was a barrier lietween them. We nave said that they are wbeUj 
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eoofined to Amerien^ but th.ere are, some exceptions, as four or five 
•pecies are fuuDcHn the Canaries and Valdive i^ilandi*^ on the coasts 
of Africa, and the opuntia is aUo found on the shores of the south 
of £uro-f)e. It is cultivated in the island of Sicily, where it is the 
first that is planted in the fields of lavn, for wherever a fissure or 
breakage is seen in the rockfi, there they plant one; and the roots 
pushing break it further open, and thus mechanically aids in the for- 
niatiun of furure soil. Although these have been considered by 
«ome as natives of the south of Europe, growing upon a sandy soil, 
it is yet far more probable that, as they are exclusively natives of the 
West Indian inlands and the continent of Africa, seeds of these 
have been accidentally wafted to these positions from the opposite 
shores, — the same as the seeds seen by Uohimbus drifting from the 
coast of America, and which confirmed him in the existence of that 
continent, which his fondest hopes so soon after were realized, in the 
4)isco very of. (Id,) 



' Art. II. Foreign Natiee$p 
ENGLAND. 

D<mbU Azalea indica, — Mr. Smith, of Norblton, has many hyhri<l 
Tarieties of the rhbdodendron, and, among btheis, a very splendid 
white one; butbis seedling Azklea bidica are more than usually inter- 
esting. He has one, beautiful double flowering variety, larcer than 
Miny of the known sorts, and a very al^undant bloomer. We have 
seen nothing more striking in the whole tribe. {Oard, Gazette.) 

Fkehiiti fUlgena, the new and splendiil species, bears a berry not 
unpteaaant to the taste; but the rarity of the plant has rendered the 
aeed too valuable to those who have raised it, to swallow it. {Idn) 

The London Horticultural Society held their anniversary meeting 
•n May Nt. The receipts of the past year were £6039, and the expen- 
ditures £5664 — leaving a balance of nearly £400. The Society are 
now •erecting a new conservatory, of large dimeni*ioii», at Chiswick. 
The Duke of Devonshire was elected President. {Id,) 

DaMia challenge, — Mr. Case, the grower of Case's Striped Perfec- 
tion dahlia, has challenged Mr. Mortlock, the grower of Mortlock's 
Beauty of Hyde Vale, to nhow four blooms of that variety against the 
-former, for the sum of X5, under certain restrictions; and, in return, 
Mr. Mortlock cha1lenf;e.s Mr. Case, £10 against £5, to show half a 
dozen blooms, on the 25rh of Septeml)er next. (Id,) 

The Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture are about 
opening a new garden at Chiswick. The first exhibition was to take 
place in May. (/rf.) 

Hhy^ eortkeea, — A new species of this fine genus has been intro- 
duced under the. above name, and is sai(^ to be nearly parasitical in 
Its habits, and difiicult of propagation^ The deecription of the flower 
If not given. {Id,) 
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Ifew Swan*$ Eigg Pear. — ^Tbe Chaumontel Swan's Egg was 
from the<seed of the Chaumontel, impregnated with the pollen of the 
Svran'd Eg}(, iw John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston: it was a middle 
sized obovate fruit, with a short stalk, a large open e^e, a russet skin, 
and a rich sugary flavor. Mr. Williams stated that it bears well as a 
standard, and will be in season in the end of October; the tree grows 
with upright branches, like the Swan's Egg. The other was a very 
smnll, rouniiiith, obovate pear, raised from the seed of the Green 
Chisel and pollen of the Po^e d'Auch: it does not appoar to possess 
merit of the first kind, the, flesh, though sugary, being rather gritty. 
Mr. Williams found it to succeed admirably on a north wall, where 
it ripens about the end of September, succeeding the Jargonelle.— 
{Gard. Gazette.) 

Van Mons Leon he Clere Pear.— The variety known by this 
name, and raised by M. Leon Le Clerc, of Laval, is a fruit of an ob- 
long form, about four inches in length, and nearly three inches in di* 
ameter; the eye is shallow, small, but open; the stalk rather more 
than an inch in length, moderately strong, and inserted obliquely; 
the skin yellowish, every where profusely sprinkled with brown, 
which, near the stalk, amounts to a sort of russeting. The flesh is 
yellowish wbitCj buttery, and melting, with a very rich sugary flavor. 
It proves a pear of first-rate excellence, combining the properties of 
large size, handsome appearance, and rich flavor. Should it attain 
equal perfection in this climate, it will be surpassed by none in its 
season, which will probably be the beginning of December. — Id. [It 
is not probably known that there are two varieties under this name, 
both of which have been sold for one and the same thing. We shall 
notice it in our next annual report of new fruits, and give also a his- 
tory of the pear — Ed.] 

CUBA. 

Indigenous and acclimated fruits of Cuba. — fn a preceding page 
will be found an inrerosting review of the Journal of the Natural 
History Society of Boston. We were just preparing a notice of the 
same, when the kind attention of one of our correspondents re- 
lievetl us from the duty. We had intended making somewhat larger 
extracts Trom this l)eautiful article, by the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
on the fruits of Cuba, than those already given; and, as we have 
marked them, we shall here present them to our readers, under 
the impression that they will be tem\ with a great deal of pleasure. 
Tery little is known, beyond mere botanical description, of tha 
many tropical fruits; and an article, at once so extended and so lieau- 
tifully written, giving, indeed, the only good account of these fruits 
that has ever met our eye, we have thou«rht would be read with the 
same absorbing interest with which we have perused them. If trav- 
ellers were oAen to give the same attention, either to the fruits or 
plants of such locnlities as they might visit, much more would be 
known respecting them than mere botanical descriptions. 

Besides the extracts in the review, the remarks on the following 
kinds, which are worthy of introduction into stove collections, will bo 
found exceedini^ly interesting: — 

•*An6na eherimhlia. — The Cherimoya is a large, clunlsily shaped 
fruit, irregularly conical, having the pointed, end opposite the stalk) 
that is to say, the reverse df that of the pear. Some specimens ara 
nearly globular. 
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**When ripe, the skin of this fruit i^ yellow, with or without a blush 
of red. Cut or break it open, for it is quite sofY, and. you come to a 
white, creamy pulp, filled with black seeds, resembling those of the 
ivatermelon, smaller, but not so fiat. The consistence of this pulp is 
that of a soft custard, or a rich and smooth ice-cream; and it tastes as 
much like an ice-cream, very slightly flavored with strawberry, as 
any thin«^ I can think of, though I do not mean to say that it is as 
^Ood. By some, who have eaten the cherimoya in South America, 
it is vaunted as being superior to the pine-apple. Others, however, 
who have also eaten it there, do not think so much of it, and assert 
that a fine pear is to be preferred to it. Very probably it is better in 
certain parts of South America than in the West Indies, but to com- 
pare it any where with the princely pine-apple must be nonsense. It 
is, nevertheless, as I have seen and tasted it, a luscious fruit, of which 
one may easily become fond. It is eaten- with a spoon, the skin of 
the fruit forming the custard-cup; and there is mor^food in one fruit 
than any but a hungry m^n would care to eat at once. 

"The tree is about the size of a peach tree, and the foliage is also 
like the leaves of the peach, and exhibits the scattered appearance 
which is common to the Anona genus. The frdit stalk is thick and 
fleshy." 

"Cdrieapapt^ya. — The Papiiya, or Papaw. This is but an ordinary 
fruit for eating, but it grows in a picturesque manner, and belongs to 
a plant which in several respects is quite remarkable.' 

"The tree has a straight, slender trunk, marked with parallel rings 
or scores, like many of the palms, and rises to the height of about 
twenty feet. At the top, is a broad tuft of palmated leaves, resem- 
bling those of the Palma christi, or castor bean, very large, and held 
by long stifi* footstalks,. which branch out horizontally^ like the sticks 
of an umbrella. Immediately tinder this canopy, just where the foot- 
stalks diverge from the tree, the fruit, of the shape and size of cante- 
lopes, are clustered regularly and closely round the trunk,* to the 
number of twenty or thirty, and packed together like a bunch of 
grapes. Grainger compares the cluster to a necklace. The tree 
grows very rapidly, and the trunk is\ spongy and hollow, so that in 
some of the islands it is common to say of a specious, hypocritical 
person, that he is ^as hollow as a papaw.' 

''When ripe, the fruit is yellow, or yellow striped with green, and 
smooth on the outside. The fiesh is also yellow, like a mnskmelon, 
and tastes like a poor specimen ofsthat fruit, or like a ripe cucumber. 
The interior contains a large quantity of oval seeds, of the sh^ape of 
pepper-corns, rough, black, and tasting like pepper-grass, or the seeds 
of the nasturtium, ^he male and female flowers grow on separate 
trees, and it is therefore only on the fpmale trees that fruit is to be 
found. 

''The papaw flourishes in both the Indies. St. Pierre gives it a 
conspicuous place in his tale of Paul and Virginia; causing his hero- 
ine to plant some of its' seeds, one of which produces frui|; in three 
years. Grainger characterizes it in his poem, as the 

* quick papaw, whore top is necklaced round 

With numefous rows of parti-colored iruit.' ' 

"But the nlost remarkable circumstance connected with this tree, 
IS the property ascribed, to its juices of acting powerfully on animal 
matter, so as to make tough or newly killed meat perfectly tender. 
It is asserted, on good authority, that this singular effect is produced 

roL. V. — NO. VIII. 39 
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by washing the meat with the milky juice, or by mixing a portion of 
the juice with the water in which the meat is to be boiled, op even by 
hanging the meat on the tree, and thus exposing it to its exhalations. 
Living anknals, moreover, are intenerated by eating the spoils of this 
persuasive and affecting plant. ^£ven old hogs and patriarchal cocks 
and hens, if fed upon the leaves and fruit, are made in a few hours as 
tender as young pir^s and pullets.' So says Burnet, in his ^Outlines 
of Botany.' The juice has been preserved and sent to Europe, where 
it has been subjected to chemical analysis, anxl found to bear a close 
affinity itself with animal matter; as is the case also with some of the 
fungi. 

"I was unacquainted with these facts when in Cuba, and therefore 
did not verify them, and do not state them on my own responsibility; 
but 1 have no reason to call them in question." 

^^ChryaophyUvm catnUo. — It is called by the Spaniards eaimito^ and 
by the if ren6h eaimile; a pretty name, which ought to supersede the 
English Star-'apple, It belongs to the order Sapotaceee^ and, like its 
eoi^geners, the Achras and Lucuma, abounds in a milky juice. 

**The tree is spreading, and of a moderate size. The leaves arc 
dark green above, and downy beneath. The flowers are in small 
bunches, of a purple hue. 

. '4t is one of the handsomest of fruits,, both without and within. 
One of the varieties is of a regularly conical or top shape, the stalk 
being at the large end or base of' the cone; with a smooth, polished, 
dark purple skin; about the size of a large apple. The skin, though 
tolerably thick, is tender. If you cut through the fruit transversely, 
there is the figure of a star in the centre or core, just as there is, only 
less decidedly, in our apple and pear; and from this appearance it has 
derived its English name of star-apple. . Broad, plurbp, black seeds, 
flattened on the sides, wi^th a scar as in the sapotilla, regularly dis- 
posed, and surrounded by a tough gelatinous substance, form the 
nucleus of the central star. ^ 

''Nothing can be richer than the appearance of the pulp itself. It 
eonsists of innumerable fibres, of a sumptuous purple color, intermin- 
gled with veins of a thick white cream, which is continually oozing 
out. It may be likened to a mixture 6f strawberries and cream, and, 
thbugh it possesses n6t the high flavor of that conipound, it is very 
pleasant, sweet and good.\ But it should be eaten fully ripe, in order 
to be properly appreciated. 

"I have described the purple conical variety. There is another 
variety, which is like it in all respects, except that it is globular instead 
of conical in form^ I have also seen too varieties, one of which is 
globular, the other'conical, which have a green skin and a white pulp, 
and are smaller than the purple varieties. There may be other vari- 
eties still, some of which may deserve to be ranked as species." 

^^ Citrus aurdntium, — Ndranja in Spanish; Orange in French and 
English; All sweet oranges are reckoned by botanists as varieties 
only of this one species. It is not indigenous m Cuba, but the varie- 
ty which grows there, and which goes under the name of the Havana 
or Cuba orange, is one of the very finest of its kind. It is to l>e re- 
marked, also, that of this variety there are sub-varieties; so that in 
an orange grove, where all the fruit is rich and sweet, there will 
probably be two or three trees which will be your favorites, on ac- 
count of the superior flavor of their produce. Observe, too, that the 
blossom end of an orange, or end opposite the stalk, is the sweetest; 
and where this fruit is in such plenty, that quantities are decaying un- 
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der the trees, you can well afford to eat only the blossom end, and 
cast away the rest. ^ 

"The orange, certainly, has not so high and exquisite, a flaypr as 
the pine-apple; but its sweet and healthful juice is so abundant and 
so refreshing, its retains its spirit and soundness so long, and offers 
itself so liberally to all classes, in all climates, that I am disposed to 
think it the most valuable, not only of West Indian, but of all fruits." 

^'Jambbsa viilgiltris, hr Domistica, The Spanish name is Manzana 
de rosoy or Poma rosa; the French, Fomme Rose, or Jam-rose; the 
English, Rose apple. 

**The tree is one of the most beautiful in Cuba, large and spreading, 
affording a fine shade. The leaves are ample, oval, pointed, firm 
and glossy. The blossoms are large, white, and pf pleasant odor, 
and their stamens are so long and numerous that they look like tas- 
sels. They are gigantic aiid fragrant myrtle blossoms.. 

"The fruit is round, or oval, and carinated; has a smooth skin, and 
is cream-colored without and within. The pulp is of rather a firm 
consistence, sweet to the taste, and possessing a decided odor pf roses,' 
from which last circumstance it derives its cpmmon name. It contains 
one or two seeds. TbeSe are round, with, a rusty coat and a green 
meat, which is also of a rosy fragrance, , but is said to be poisonous, 
or at least very unhealthy. The fruit is eaten when fresh, and, though 
it is palatable, is regarded as being somewhat indigestible. When 
preserved, it is quite nice, and as innocent as most preserves are. 

"The fresh fruit I did not see; but the tre^ and blossoms I have 
oAen seen and admired. It is or the natural order Myrtkcese, and 
was formerly included under the genus Eugenia. The generic term 
Jarnbdsa is derived from the word Sckambu, or. Jambu, which is the 
Malay name for the fruit." 

[To be continued,] 



Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

Prospects of the season in Georgia. — Although we have had an 
unusuaV drought, fruit haSvbeen fine, and the prospect still good. 
Peaches are now becoming ripe, and are abundant; apples and early 
pears are two weeks in advance of last year. — Yours, Mj^ %A. W., 
Mhens, Ga.^ July 12, 1830. 

Cereuses in bloom. — My Cdr^us gr^ndifl^rus had four flowers open 
at once last night; and one night ^last week C. trigonus had no less 
than thirteen out at once: several nights.it had from four to six, and 
it still continues to put out buds. C.'tetragonus is also in bud for the 
first time with me.-^Id. 

Dahlias have flowered and are splendid this year. The prospect 
is, that they will do so the whole season. — Id. 

Silk culture in Georgia'.—'V here are many engaged, in the cultiva- 
tion of the Jll6rus multicatilis, in this vicinity, and the few people just 
around me are sanguine in the success of the enterprise. They are 
building cocoonei'ies, and making arrangements to go ahead. Up- 
wards of two hundred pounds of cocoons have been. made this year 
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by a few persons ih this village, and they are now feeding a second 
crop, (second generation of worms;) some have wound up in four 
weeks' feeding. I am perfectly satisfied that, in this region, there 
can he no safer investment of capital than in the silk culture. — Id, 

Hof'ii'culfural Exhibitions to take place in September, — The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society will hold their annual exhibition at the 
saloon of the American MuseUm, corner of Ninth and George 
streets, Philadelphia, on the 18th, 19th and 20th of September next. 

The Horticultural Exhibition of the Burlington Lyceum will be 
held on the 25th and 26th of September next, at their hall, in Bur- 
lincton, N. J. — Yours, T, f/., Burlington, July, 1889. 

The Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson will hold its 
second Autumnal Exhibition in New York, on Thursday, the 12th of 
September. An account of its Spring Show will be found in another 
pajre. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Sopiety will hold its Annual Ex- 
hibition in September, (probably between the 13th and 20th;) but the 
day is not yet decided upon. — Ed^ 

Fine Cauliflowers, — We have received from the farm of C. J. Wol- 
bei^t, Esq., two immense cauliflowers. The circumference of the 
largest, when divested of its leaves, is two feet seven and three quar- 
ter inches; the other, two feet fiv^ and a half inches. We make a 
public notice of these vegetables, because we think that good win 
come from a general knowledge of the fact, that such articles may be 
raised in the open air. Mr. Gregory Lee, who has the general su- 
perintendence of Mr. Wolbert's whole farm, assures us that these 
cauliflowers were raised in the open garden, without shelter, or any 
artificial aid whatever. We ask the attention of our friends in the 
country to this fact, and suggest to them, if the fact itself does not 
suggest, the propriety of trying to make one of the finest vegetables 
in the world common in our market, and so cheap as to be within 
reach of ail who like it.— 0^. States Gaz, 

[We have received a communication from Mr. Lee, on the man- 
agement of the plants which are noticfed above; but as it came too 
late for insertion in thisnpmber, ic will appear in our next. — Ed,} 
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flrrata, — In our June number, during our absence, one important 
error occurred, viz: — page 206, thirteen lines from the bottom, for 
*'gras8*^ read *<glas8," which essentially alters the meaning of the 
paragraph. 

Horticulture it^ Washington, D,C,, (in answer to D, Buist, p. 
194.) — I regret that my humble endeavor, to give you better informa- 
tion on the state of horticulture, in this vicinity, has called down upon 
my devoted head the wraith of two Vjery redoubtable personages, who 
speak long and loud in your May number, (page 194.) Of the one 
of these' who signs himself '*One who knows," I shall only remark, 
that one mav know the truth without possessing honesty enough to 
tell it; and that, as my own proper signature is affixed to my commu- 
nications, 1 cannot condescend to a controversy with any writer who 
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is BO conscious of unfairness, as to be afraid to'append his own prop- 
er name to hi^ statements. 

As to the other, Mr. David Buist, he admits that there were plants 
in the other collections, worthy of being placed in his brother's col- 
lection, and they were certaiqly worthy of being mentioned in your 
first notice of this place; but Mr. D. B. seems to be surprised that 
those who possessed these plants should have preferred money to the 
plants. Now did not his brother buy them for sale^and for profit? 
Certainly; for it is his business? Why, then, the idle nonsense about 
Mr. W« Buist's generosity and disregard of money? In making the 
above admission, Mr. D. B. proves that, which 1 desired chiefly to 
show in my first letter, viz., that there are other and older establish- 
ments in this city and vicinity than Mr. Buist's. 

But Mr. D. B. says, that "Mr. Buist's. was the first hot-house es- 
tablishment in this city or vicinity." Now it may be a nice point for 
him to distinguish a hot-house from a green-house, but no *'One 
who knows," and is really honest andimpartial enough to speak the 
truth, will deny that J. Douglas, sen. had kept a house covered with 
glass, in which house he kept and bloomed^as tender plants as have 
ever been. cultivated here. But this is all a matter of little moment. 
It was first asserted in your Magazine, that '^Mr. B. had introduced 
many fine specimens:" you were silent about all others, leaving 
the inference that they bad done -nothing; this I desired to correct; 
this is the true issue, and this issue Mr.B; dare not meet with a 
denial. . " 

D. B. says, that I do not question . "the truth of your statement, 
that Mr. B. had introduced many fine things, but thinks that you 
were not prompt enough in saying that he introduced many also, and 
fearing that his fame might not be spread, he determined to blow his 
own trumpet.^' Did he not know, when penning his letter, that there 
was as much difference between J. Douglas, Sen., and J. D., Jr., as 
between Mr. Buist, and D. B. ; and that if at was reprehensible in 
me to defend my father's interests, it was at leabt improper for him 
to eulogize' his brother, with whom he lives, and with whom he is so 
intimately associated in the business of floriculture, that you cannot 
praise one, without ''blowing the trumpet of the other;" but as for 
my thinking that you were not prompt enough to notice my father's 
establishment, I can assure you that I attached no blame to you, but 
was sure that you knew, of' your own knowledge, nothing of the 
matter, but that yon had i;elied on the* statements of interested or 
jealousjpersons, who had not scrupled to abuse your confidence.^ — I 
remain, yours, John Douglas, Jr,, Washington, 1>. C, Jt^ne, 1839. 

Mr, BuisVs eoUeetion of camellias, — (^In answer to the Editor,) — 
I beg to correct a few mistakes you make at pages 332 and 233. My 
last communication was dated 26th February, instead of 36th April 
(as you have it;) also, you did pot see Cam^llta var. Trav^rsi mu- 
tibilis in bloom with me last winter. It is not, however, a new 
plant with me, for I have had it over two years in my collection, 
neither is it high priced ,^eing under $5. — It haiS been for sale these 
eighteen months past. , 

It is unfortunate that you frequently make hasty assertions, with- 
out data for it; and more so in endeavoring to detract from others, 
in order to represent yourself. 1 am Sir, yours,, R, Buist,- Phila- 
delphia, June Ibth, 1839. ' [The error alluded to in the date was 
made in our absence', from a supposed mistake. The insertion of Mr. 
Buist's remarks was deferred, on account of our not having time and 
room to reply before. — Ed.] 
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Art. V. Horticuliural Association of the Valley of the Hudson. 

The Second Semi-annual Exhibition of the Horticultural Society 
of the Valley of the Hudson was beid ac Stanwix Hall^ Albany, oa 
the 25th and 26th.of June. 

The committee could scarcely have been more fortunate in the se- 
lection of a suitable exhibition room, as the lofty domical apartment, 
measuring seventy feet from the floor to the ceilin&r, and of corres- 
ponding^ width, when filled with fine exotics, plants, fine fruits and 
beautiful flowers, redolent with delightful odors, from the4?ardens of 
many of the members, afforded a truly charming coup deceit to the 
eye of the spectator. 

On enterins^ the hall, the ri(!h groups of verdure which encircled it, 
composed of the most beautiful exotics, afforded the finest possible 
back ground to central tables, where the numberless bouquets of 
choice cut flowers and the finest specimens of early fruit were exhib- 
ited. Oiie side of the apartment was <ie voted to the display of the 
many excellent and well grown vegetables. One hundred and forty 
superb bouquets of cut flowers decorated the chandeliers, the columns 
and various other parts of Jtbe room; and during the second day of 
the exhibition the numerous company of visitors assembled were en- 
tertained with the performance of a flne band of music. The middle 
of the central table was occupied by a beautiful *^ Temple of Flora,'* 
from the Albany Nursery, the floor of which was paved with dahlias 
and other fine flowers, the columns en wreathed witii a variety of 

f)hloxes, and the dome covered with a tick variety of roses and Pais- 
ey pinks. Among the most striking of the fine ^reen-house plants, 
were some rhagnificent Roman myrtles, orange and lemon trees, with 
a great variety of other fine specimens from the Manor House, Alba- 
ny, which wer/B kindly contributed by Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. We 
also noticed a very large specimen of Yitcca glori6sa, ten feet high, 
with equfeillv fine specimens of the India rubber tree (flcus elistica,) 
Ftichsta gracilis, and Pr6tea arg^ptea. The oriental cypress of the 
Levant, the yandina dom^stica of China, and the fragrant jasmines 
of the south of Europe, were also conspicuous for their size and 
beauty. An admirable variety of fine vegetables was contributed by 
the horticulturists of the counties bordering the Hudson, as well as 
from the neighborhood of Albany. Gentlemen distinguished for 
their zeal in horticultural and runU improvement were present from 
nine of the different river counties, all of whom expressed the warm- 
est interest in the future prospects and success of the Society. The 
early period at which the first semi-annual exhibition is held, neces- 
sarily prevents a large show of fruits, the autumnal exhibition being 
more especially devoted to pomology; but the cherries, strawberries 
and melons sent were highly deserving commendation. 

At the meeting of the members, on the evening of the 25th, the an- 
nual election of oflicers of the Association took place; when the Hon. 
Edward P. Livingston, of Clermont, Duchess Co., was chosen Presi- 
dent; A. J. Downing, Esq. of Newburgh, Corresponding Secretary; 
Theodore Allen, Esq. ot Hyde, Park, Recording Secretary; and 
William Thorburn, Esq. of Albany, Treasurer. A Vice President 
was also elected for every county on the river, and' executive com- 
mittees for each place where it is proposed to hold exhibitions. 
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The next autumnal exhibition of the Association will be held in 
New York on the 12th day of September next, when contributions 
are solicited from every section of the Valley of the Hudson. 

The roIlowinj» contributions were made to the exhibition: — From 
Mrs. S» Van Benssellaer, Manor House, Albany, ^uph6rb2a spl^n- 
dens, Pi-6tea arg^ntea, ei^ht feet high, Laj^erstrce^mia indica, Di6s- 
ma 6ricoMes; heaths, several fine species; Ficus macrophyllusj jP. 
elastica, Daphne varieg^ta; several beautiful geraniums; a number of 
fine large oransre trees, loaded with fruit, of different varieties; Jas- 
minum, of different, sorts; a large century aloe; Yucca glori6sa, 
Fuchsia gr^cili^s, calceolarias; splendid myrtles, &c. Stc, all in pots. 
Also, beautiful bouquets of cut flowers, roses, pinks, &.C.; also a bas- 
ket of ripe melons, the finest cucumbers, two varieties of ^strawber- 
ries, very large gooseberries, &.c. All these were of the finest de- 
scription, and reflect credit upon Mr. Leonard, the gardener at the 
Manor House. ' 

James Wilson, Albany. — Luxemhurgh mosis rose, scarlet m6ss 
rose, white moss. Village Maid; La Turturelle, and Wellington roses; 
two varieties new petunias, twelve varieties fine heart's-ease, a splen- 
did plant of Fticbsia> glob^ sa, and a fine new South American calce- 
olaria, in full bloom; one large ornnse tree, loaded with fruit, with 
many other green-house plants, and blooms of the following dahlias: 
Purple Perfection, Globe White, Liberty, Durant's Invincible, Rose 
Im peri a I is. 

JS. Holbrooke Hyde Park. — Bishop's orange strawberries, four and 
three quarter inchesin circumference; Keen's seedling, and Hautboy's 
do., all of large size; Whitesmith, Crown Bob, Rifleman, and other 
gooseberries, extra fine; four fine heads cauliflower; eight heads 
early York cabbage; Newcastle, early, and Egyptian kidney potar 
toes; fine ripe tomatoes; red top turnips; large early carrots; blood 
beets; and a fine bouquet of cut flowers. 

Josiak Williams, Poughkeepsie. — Two cucumbers, twenty-one 
inches in length. 

J. Buel Sr Co., Albany Nursery. — A beautiful variety of fine roses,, 
pinks, &c., tastefully interwoven in the form of a temple of Florae 
Also, a great number of plants, in pots, among which the fol- 
lowing geraniums, in full bloom, were conspicuous, viz: — Mary 
Queen of Scots, Dennis's Perfection, Macranthon, Diomede, Juliet, 
Lafayette, Wbeelerii, Americanum, Adelina, Yeaimanium, ,Ferro- 
nia, Capi. Cook, &c. &c. Also, a great variety of cut flowers, 
among which were splendid specimens of the different Chinese pieo- 
nies, double white, blush, and rose scented; fine specimens, in pots, 
of Sollya heterophylla, Lantkna Sell6wn, Fuchsia Thoraps6nta, iV^- 
rium spMudens, Cr&ssula coccinnea, Cytisus arg^ntea varieg^ta; 
JErica, many species; Buuv4rdta triphylla, JIfyrtus fldra pldno. Also, 
twelve stalks of Giant rhubarb, which weighed, without the leaves, 
twelve and a quarter pounds. 

Edward P, Livingston, Clermont. — Extra fine ripe melons; siX' 
very beautiful lemons. Fine specimens of the white oxheart cherry, 
with a beautiful bouquet, composed in part, of superb carnations, 
scarlet zinnias, and fine varieties of roses. ^ 

Theodore Allen, Hyde Park. — Extra fine gooseberries and cauli- 
flowers, stalks of rye eight feet long, and a variety of fine vegetables, 
consisting of lettuce, rhubarb, potatoes, turnips, beans, and fine 
melons. 
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Messrs, Dotoning, Botanic Nurseries, Newburgh. — Specimens of 
the following cherries, viz., Yellow Spanish, China Heart, Black 
Tartarian, Downer's late Red, American Heart, and Transparent. 
Also, a variety of fine hardy roses, among which were Pallagi, Vil- 
lage Maid, Chatelaine, George IV., La Cerisette, Dianthiflora, Prin- 
cess Louise, Felicite perpetualle, Madame Despres, Moss of Moss, 
Hybrid blanc, Roi des Hybrides, 8cc. A beautiful specimen of Ama- 
ryllis, with eight fully expanded flowers; bouquets of Ferb^na 
Tweediei^na and T. mkjor. Datura arb6rea, several sorts of pansy, 
and cut specimens of the following geraniums, viz., Dennis's Per- 
fection, Speculum mundi, Miller's Adonis,. Sir John Broughton, 
Queen of Pixies, &c. Dahlias: — Conqueror of Europe, and Lilac 
perfection.. 

Dr. iVendall, Albany. --.A fine ^g tree, eight feet high; ^Aitcuba 
jap6nica, and several varieties of geraniums in pots; four fine cu- 
cumbers. 

J. JR. Stuyvesant, Hyde Park. — Very fine cauliflowers; also, ex- 
cellent specimens of early potatoes, beans, cabbage, and tomatoes^ 
with a fine bouquet of cut flowers. 

Mr. Fotvleri Albany. — A few select dahlias, with several bouquets 
of cut flowers, Ferb^na Tweedie^na, and Ranunculus marigolds. 

Mrs. Forsythy Albany. — A beautiful bouquet of roses. 

Alderman Peters, Newtown, Long Island. — Fine White Heart 
cherries. 

Mr. Duane^ Schenectady Co. — Prairie grass from the Mohawk 
Flats, eight feet two inches high. 

Francis Bloodgoodt Albany. — Methven strawberries, four inches- 
in circumference, green peas, and cucumbers. 

J. P. De Witt, Fishkill Landing. — Extra fine Mayduke cherries, 
and some fine early beans. . 

Thos. Turner, Albany. — A bouquet of beautiful dahlias and 
moss roses. • 

Charles Gilchrist, Albany. — A specimen of Archduke cherries, 
beautiful dahlias, and other cut flowers, and six cucumbers. 

Alex. Walsh, Lansingburgh. — A table of silk worms feeding; 
filberts, of last. year's growth, sea kale, Keen's Seedling strawber- 
ries, Duke cherries, early potatoes and cucumbers^ mushrooms, 
seedless berberry, and a variety of cut flowers, among which were 
Paisley pinks, Feathered hyacinths, Delphinium grandifl6rum, Cam- 
panula j}ersic8ef61ia pl^no^^ iSpirse^a filip^ndula pl^no, H6ya camdsa, 
•^conitum nap^Uus, 8lc. Vegetables: potatoes, fine cucumbers, ear- 
ly York cabbage and turnips, with a specimen of a new fodder plant, 
called *Esparsette.' 

A. P. Heartt, Troy. — Plants in pots, new prolific Lime, Myrtle or- 
ange and Swec^ orange, all in fruit; also, a splendid variety of cut 
.flowers, roses, pseonies, &q. &c. • 

George W. Warren, Troy. — Three fine lemons, in pots. 

William Thorburn, Albany. — Three Seven x ears' pumpkins, 
grown in 1837, peffectly sound; also, some fine Paisley pinks, in pots; 
seeds for sale by him. 

John B. Hudson, Albany. — Six heads very large Early York cab- 
bage, and some beautiful heads of Sicily lettuce. 

John Crawford, New Scotland. — Stalks of rye, eight fbet one inch 
in length. 

T. McBride, Albany. — A/ dish of large Whitesmith gooseberries. 

J. Whalon, Albany. — Fine lettuce and cucumbers. 
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Theo, Roessle^ Albany. — One bunch celery, one bunch onions^ 
four heads lettuce, and a wreath of double curled parsley. 
' Alderman Bancroft^ Albany. — Fine specimens of wax flowers, ex- 
ecuted by bis diiii/irhters. 

Sidney Chopin, Albany. — A fine pine-apple, growing upon its nat- 
ural stalk. 

The Society cordially invite all persons resident in the Valley of the 
Hud.son, who feel an interest in the improvement of our horticulture, 
to contribute specimens of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and farm pro- 
duces, of every description, to the Autumnal Exhibition, to be held 
on the 12th of September next, in the city of New York, — A. J. 
Downing, Cor. 6Vc'y, Newburgh, Change Co,, July, 1889. 



Art. VI. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

The stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday evening of the 16th inst.. Gen. Robert Patterson in 
the chair. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded the following pre- 
miums at the Society's intermediate meeting, on tbe 3d inst. For the 
twelve best carnations, to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan. For the 
best American seedling carnation, to William Carpenter, Crescent- 
ville, Philadelphia Co., named Carpenter's Conqueror. Robert Kil- 
vington exhibited twenty varieties of v6ry fine Picotee carnations. 
There was a fine display of cut flowers, and a beautiful bouquet, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Chalmersv gardener to Mrs. Stot; likewise a tine spe- 
cimen of Cirrhse^a fusco l^tea, in full flower, and Alstrcem^rta Udok- 
ern. 

The Committee on Fruits and Vegetables awarded the foHowing 
premiums, viz: For the best half peck of bush beans, grown in Penn- 
sylvania, to Philip Reilly, gardener to Mr. Gratz. For the best three 
quarts of raspberries, to Daniel Reilly, gardener to Pierce Butler, 
Esq, For the best two quarts of' red currants, to Andrew Paton, 
gardener to Mrs. Kohn, Turners Lane. For the best quart of white 
currants, to Robert Meston, gardener to Mrs. Roland. For the best 
two quarts of black currants, to William Hobson, Kingsessing. 
For tne best early corn, to Adam Price, Burlington, N. J. An 
honorary premium was given to Andrew Paton, gardener to Mrs. 
Kohn, for some very fine white Alpine strawberries. Gregory Lee, 
gardener to Charles Wolbert, Esq., exhibited a cai^liflower raised 
in the open ground, measuring three feet one inch in circumference 
divested of its leaves, weighing eight pounds. William Chalmers, 
gardener to Mrs. Stot, exhibited red, white and black currants, toma- 
toes, bush beans, carnations, pinks, double and single, Sic. Sic. Phi- 
lip Reilly, gardener to Mr. Gratz, exhibited red and black currants, 
and beans. Daniel Reilly, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., exhibited 
raspberries, beans, cauliflowers and gooseberries. Samuel Cooper^ 
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Turners Lane, exhibited sonne fine red and black currants. Mr. 
Kenwortby exhibited some very large gooseberries. Robert Meston, 
gardener to Mrs. Roland, exhibited red and white currants, beans, 
transparent peas, and ten varieties of gooseberries, viz: Crown Bob, 
(twenty-four berries weighed half a pound,) Golden Nectar (fifteen 
berries weighed nine and a half ounces,) Red Warrington, Red Pot- 
terfield, Neal's White Rose, Green Gascoigne, Haywood's Incompar" 
able, New I am, and Cystal. The fruits were superior to any that have 
ever l^en exhibited iu the Society, especially the red and black currants. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded the premium for 
the best display of plants in pots, on the evening of the 16th, to Alex- 
ander Parker, he having exhibited Eugenta myrtifdlia, £. oleifdlia, 
Hdya carndsa, Ardisia crenulkta and solankcea, >Sempervivum arbd- 
reum, Nieremb^rgia filicatilis, Ornith6galum ar&bicum, A^'loe grandi- 
fl6ra. Gloxinia specidsa and ilba, Crissula perfolikta, Mdsa paradisia- 
ca, Stap^h'a grandiUdra, iiibiscus r6sa sinensis, var. liltea, Lophos- 
p^rmum sc^ndens, Maur&ndya Barclayc^na, Fuchsia gracilis, Aga- 
panthus umbellktus and variegktus, /ieineroc^llis cserillea, Clematis 
verticill^ta pl^iia, Piper in^dia, Th^ Bohia, and viridis, Myrtus pi- 
nUntay Illicium parvifldra, Tabernremontkna coronaria, Helioir6pi- 
um peruvi^num, Volkam^ria jap6nica, Finca r6sea, Hydrangea 
hortensis, Euc6mis punctata, and striata, Gardenia rddicans, Men- 
zi^sta polifdlia, petilnias, &c. &.c. 

The premium for the best bouquet, to Wm. Chalmers, gardener to 
Mrs. Stot, Turners Lane. The committee make honorable mention 
of a fine bouquet of indigenous plants, exhibited by Robert Kilving- | 

ton. Mr. Chalmers exhibited Lantkna Seldvvn, Ornith6ga1um atire- 1 

um. Calceolaria of different kinds, Flnca rdsea and dlba, Ardisia cren- 1 

ul^ta, two pots Amaryllis, and Cirrhse^a fdsco lOktea, a fine epiphyte. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the following premiums: 
For the best tomatoes, to Charles Canover, gardener to T. C. Rock- 
bill, Esq. For the best carrots, to Andrew Paton, gardener to Mrs. 
Kohn, Turners Lane. For the best cucumbers (Walker's Long 
Green,) to William Sinton, gardener to Gen. Patterson. For the 
best squashes, to Joseph Hurst, gardener to Mr. Hanson, German- 
town. For the best early corn, grown in Pennsylvania, to Daniel 
Reilly, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq. For the best egs^ plants, to 
William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stot; and for the best dij?play 
of vegetables that evening, to the same, he having exhibited drum- 
head cabbage, orange and horned carrots, beets, artichokes, purple 
and white ei»g plants, tomatoes, squashes, potatoes, Swiss chard, let- 
tuce, three different kinds, and two dozen ears of^ sweet corn. An 
honorary premium was given to Charles Conover, gardener to Thom- 
as C. Rockhill, for some very fine large peppers. Likewise an hon- 
orary premium was awarded to Daniel Reilly, gardener to Pierce 
Butler, Esq., for some fine Garabauza Spanish peas, being the first 
ever exhibited before the Society. Great doubts were expressed 
when the peas were distributed in the Society, that they would not 
Come to maturity in this part of the country; but the fine mature state 
of these exhibited by Mr. Reilly, sets that matter at rest: he has a 
fine plat of them, and gave them no other care than the other kinds. 
It is one of the finest of the pea family, used either in the green or 
ripe state. I speak /e^/tng'/i/ on the subject, as I had a dish of them. 

The Committee on Fruit awarded the following premium: For the 
best apricots, to Charles Conover, gardener to Thomas C. Rockhill, 
Esq. For the best gooseberries, to Charles Ken worthy. For the 
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best display of fruit, to Alexander Parker. The Committee would 
make honorable mention of a fine bunch of black Hamburgh grapes, 
iveighing twenty-four ounces, exhibited by Messrs. Watt Sc Ritchie, 
Monument Cottage Garden. Charles Conover, gardener to T. C' 
Rockhiil, Esq., exhibited tomatoes, cucumbers, beets, squashes, peas, 
cabbage, rhubarb, beans, peppers, carrots, and some fine apricots. 
Philip Reilly, gardener to Mr. Gratz, exhibited tomatoes, cucumbers, 
squashes, pears, the ^arly Catherine and Early Buttier, and egg 

Eilants. Andrew Paton, gardener to Mrs. Kohn, Turners Lane, ex- 
libited carrots, salsify, German greens, onions and apricots. Charles 
Ken worthy exhibited apricots and gooseberries. Ritchie &. Dick ex- 
hibited some fine dahlias. Daniel Reilly, gai'dener to Pierce Butler, 
£sq., exhibited squashes, early corn, cabbage, and the Garabauza 
peas. Joseph Hurst, gardener to Mr. Hanson, Gerraantown, exhib- 
ited apricots, squashes, and some fine Swiss chard. Alexander Par- 
ker exhibited pears, of different kinds, apples (Early Red Streaks,) 
and the Keyser plums. Isaac C. Hatch, N. J., exhibited some fine 
"Winter Blush apples, of last year, apples of this season, and some of 
the Keyser plums. — Fowr«, G. Watson^ Philadelphia, July 19, 
1839. 
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Saturday, June 29/A, ISSQ,— Exhibited, Flowers: — From John 
Towne, beautiful plants of Ro^llacilikta, and jCrica rilbens, and ven- 
tric6.sa sup^rba; both superb specimens: the plants were almost 
grown to perfection. From E. M. Jlichards, a fine assortment of 
Sweet Williams. From S. R. Johnson, a large number of roses, and 
three or more varieties of psepnies. From T. Mason, several dah- 
lias, among which were, Juliet, Conqueror of Europe, Rosa superba^ 
&c. From S. Walker, pinks, bouquets, &c. From Hovey & Co., 
bouquets. From William Kenrick, bouquets. From Messrs. Win- 
ship, a large bouquet. From J. L. L. F. Warren, dahlias and bou- 
quet. From J. Hovey, bouquets. 

Native plants: — From William Oakes, Esq., a variety of native 
plants, of the following species: — OVchis grandifldra, Pyrola chlor&n- 
tbu, Fibtirnum lantanoides, /^yrifdlium and acerif51ium, Hottdnta 
infika, LinnsB^a boreklis, .^^^cerpennsylvknium and Corallorhiza mul- 
tifldra. From E. Weston, jr. and F. Parker, Esars.,Kilmtalatif61ia, 
Cymbidium pulch^llum, Arethilsa ophioglossoides, Salsdla s&lsa, 
L&thyrus maritimus, ^ymphte^a odor^ta, Hudsdnia tomentosa, Hy- 
pericum perf61ium, Crotalkria sagittklis, Mitch^lla ripens, Ferbis- 
cum Thapsus, Audr6meda poIif61ia and Cnicus h6rridus. 

Fruits: — From J. L. L. F. Warren, Amber Heart, or Belle dfe 
Cboisy cherries, and Methyen scarlet, and Warren's Seedling Meth- 
ven strawberries. From Mr. Vose, the President, fine specimens of 
black Tartarian cherxies, Methven Scarlet and Wood strawberries. 
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From Hovey & Co., Lee's Favorite, and two kinds of Seedling 
strawberries, marked A, No. 1, and A, No. 2. The A, No. 1, were 
superior to any thing ever seen in the Society's room, both for size 
and beauty. 

July Qtk, — Exhibited, Flowers: — From T. Lee, Esq., specimens 
of jRhododendron m&ximum, Campanula j^ersioefdlia, Bourbon and 
Ayrshire roses, carnations, calceolarias, fuchsias, Cymbidium pul- 
ch^llum, &c. From S. R. Johnson, a fine assortment of China roses, 
carnations, &c. From T. Mason, bouquets. From Messrs. Win- 
ship, a large and showy bouquet. From S. Walker, beautiful pinks 
and bouauets. From William Kenrick, bouquets. 

From the Hon. P. C. Brooks, a cut flower of Magn6lea macrophyl- 
la, a most splendid specimen, the flower nearly a foot long. From 
Hovey & Co., bouquets. From W. Meller, carnations, roses and 
bouquets. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From J. L. L. F. Wnrren, 
a few dahlias. 

Native Plants: — From William Oakes, .^scl^pia* phytolaccoides, 
G^um Atrictum, Cilia palustris, i?6sa nitida, O^rchis grandifldra, 
Hott6ru*a infl^ta, Lyc6psis arv^nsis (cultivated,) H6rdeum jubktum, 
and jRhododendron visc6sum, and R, giaticum. From E. Weston, 
Jr. and F. Parker, Esqrs., i^hodod^ndron m&ximum, Lilium phila- 
d^lphicum, d^'ster niisa, <Samhiicus canadensis, Epil6bium angustifd- 
lium, Conv61vulus sdpium, Calla virginica, Pyrola rotundif61ia, C6r- 
nus 4lba, iiierkcium ven6sum, &c. 

Fruits: — Krom S. Downer, beautiful specimens of Downer's late 
red and white Tartarian cherries. From Mf. Vose, the President, 
English Black Heart and white Bigarreau cherries. From R. Man- 
ning, Salem, mottled Bigarreau, Bigarreau a gros fruit blanc, cher- 
ries, very handsome. From O. Johnson, Lynn, fine specimens of 
Zinflndal grapes, well colored and ripened. From T. Mason, white 
Antwerp raspberries. From B. V. French, Elton cherries. From 
Hovey ex. Co. three boxes of Seedling strawberries, marked A, No. 1, 
surpassing those exhibited at the last meeting; five boxes had previ- 
ously been picked from the bed, which is about ten feet long by two 
and a half feet wide; the plants set out in the spring of 1838. 

Vegetables: — From Hovey &. Co., two heads of fine lettuce. From 
S. Pond, rhubarb, very good. From J. Hovey, twelve fine heads of 
lettuce. From E. Sayers, potato onions. 

July I3th. — Exhibited, Flowers: — From S.Walker, pinks, cai> 
nations, double Chrysei^ and bouquets. From E. Breed, dahlias. 
From J. S. Ellery, Esq., Brookline, a variety of dahlias and a beau- 
tiful bouquet. From S. R. Johnson, roses and carnations. From 
J. Hovey, carnations and bouquets. From W. E. Carter, carnations. 
From W. Meller, handsome poppies, carnations, Ne plus Ultra dah- 
lia, and bouquets. From Messrs, Winship, a large showy bouquet. 
From J. Towne, elegant specimens of i^rica veniricdsa sup^rba and 
rament^cea and Fuchsta gIbbAsa. From W. Kenrick, bouquets. 
From T. Lee, Oxyiira cbryaanthoides, Potientilla Hopwoodti^na, 
JRh^xia marylandica, Stipa spl^udens, i^hodod^ndron m&ximum, &c. 
From Hovey & Co. bouquets. 

Native plants: — From William Oakes, Magn6h*a grlatica, Calop6- 
gon pulcheilus, Prinos Itevig^tus, Faccinium frond6sum, Pog6nia 
ophioglossoides, Lythrum A^ssopif51ium, Lilium phiiadeiphicum, Lo- 
bdb'a Claytdnta and Convall^ria trif6lia. From E. Weston, jr. and 
F. Parker, Andr6meda panicul^ta, Pyrola rotundif61ia, Ferdnica 
scuttellkria, Lysimkchia stricta, Arethi&sa ophioglossoides, Cilia vir- 
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gSnica, Faccinium macroc&rpa, O^rchis grandifl6rn» Hypericum 
perfoliktUm, &.c. &c. From J. E. Teschenrincbi^r, LyBimitchia stric* 
ta, Cainp&nula amplexicadlis, L3rg6dium palniktum, J.unkria vulga- 
ris var. pe16ria and Thysanoc&rpus runcinkttis; all cultivated. 

Fruits: — Froth Dr. Adams, cherries. From J. G. Tliurston, Lan- 
caster, fine gooseberries. From J. Hovev, gooseberries. From 
S. R. Johnson, gooseberries. From O. Johnson, black Hamburgh 

f rapes. From J. S. Ellery, black Hamburgh and Sweetwater grapes^ 
'rom T. Mason, white and red Antwerp and Franconia raspber-^ 
ries: the latter very fine. 

Vegetables: — From S. Sweetser, fine early Turnip Blood Beets. 

It was announced that the Carnation Show would take place next 
week. 

July ^Oth, — Exhibited, Flowers:— from Messrs. Winsbip, a va- 
riety of cut flowers, embracing carnations, phloxes, pa^^sion flowersi 
Hdy« carndsa, \ikcca filament6sa, Cimicifuga fcB^tida, Tradesr&ntta 
virginica, double oleander, blue bells, &c. From Jos. Breck & Co., 
Dwarf Rocket and Napolitan larkspurs, and carnations. From D. 
Macintyre, geraniums, dahlias, and Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sit. From 
T. Lee, wSscldpias tuber6sa, Rose hibiscus, and a superb specimen of 
JLilium canadense. From Hovey 8l Co., splendid Double Rocket 
larkspurs, and bouquets. 

From S. Walker, bouquets and cut specimens of double chryseis, 
carnations, pinks, phloxes, &.c. From J. Hovey, carnations and 
bouquets. From IViisses Sumner, pinks and carnations. From Wm. 
H. Cowan, carnations. From Wm. K. Carter, fine carnations, wa- 
ter lilies, jRhodod^ndron maximum, and bouquets. From Wm. Mel- 
ler, fine carnations, dahlias, pinks, poppies, marigolds, and bouquets. 
From T. Mason, pinks, carnations, and dahlias. From W. Ken- 
rick, bouquets. From S. R. Johnson, carnations, double pomegran- 
ates, &c. &c. 

Native Plants: — From Wm. Oakes, Goody^ra ripens, .^scUpiaa 
obtusif61ia, Faccinium dum6sum, Wo6d8tailv^nsis, W ohtOsa, .^s- 
pl^nium eben^um, and trich6manes, Aspidium margin^le, .^di&ntum 
ped^tam, Lycopddium annotinum, dendroideum var., coinplan^tum 
Gaulth^rt'a hispidula (in fruit,) iSarrac^nta purpilrea, Xyl6steum cili- 
ktum ^in fruit,) and jVif6lium arv^nse, and proctimbens. 

Fruits: — From P. Dodge, Esq., early admirable peaches, raised 
in pots, very fine; From R. Milne, Portland, fine large forced 
peaches. From T. Allen^ Salem, fine Royal George peaches, and 
black Hamburgh and Royal Cbasselas grapes. From 0. Johnson, 
Lynn, black Hamburgh, and Zinfindal grapes, very handsome. From 
J. Tidd, black Hamburi^h and Sweetwater grapes. From Dr. Wm. 
Custis, white Sweetwater and black Hamburgh grapes. From J. 
Hovey, Crown Bob gooseberries, and currants. From T. Mason, 
Franconia and red and white Antwerp raspberries, the former very 
large and fine. From J. L. L. F. Warren, gooseberries. From S. 
W"alker, several kinds of ^gooseberries. From Wm. Kenrick, four 
boxes gooseberries. 

The exhibition of carnations for the Society^s premiums took place 
to-day, and the Award was as follows:-^ 

For the best display of carnations, a premium of five dollars to 
Messrs. Mason. 

For the beat six carnations, a premium of three dollars, to Wni. 
Meller. 

For the best seedling carnation, a premium of three dollars to 
Wm. Meller. 
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The jodf^es ftppointed by the chairman of the flower comniittee 
were Messrs. J. Breck, and C. M. Hovey. 



Art. VIII. Faneuil Hall Mm-ket. 



RoQttp TiAen^ ^c» 



From 



$Ctsl. 



Potatoes, new: 
Chenangoes, I P^ ^,'J^[; I ' 

CornraonJP*'"^';''*!--* 
* I per busnol, . . 

Turnips, Dew,per buocli,. .. 

Ouioiu: 



Red, per bunch,.. 
White, per bunch. 
Beets, per bunch,. .. 

C^rrntm. nAi* htitM»h. ^ 



fleets, per Dunch,. .. 

Carrots, pei* bunch, 

Parsoipi, per bushel, . . . . 
Horseiudish, per pouodi . 
Radishes, per bunch, . . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



• . 



C(M>ages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, each: 

Early York, 

Savoy 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Pa«« i per bushel, 

*^®^' 5 per half peck 

Beans: 

String, per half peck,. . . . 

Shelled, per quart. . .- 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Corn, per dozen, 

Celery, per root, 



Pot and Sweet Herbt, 



Parsley, per half peck,, 

Sage, per pound, , 

Marjorum, per bunch,, 
Savory, per bunch,. . . 
Spearmint, per bunch, , 



26 

60 
25 
60 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

76 

8 

2 

20 

12 



25 

17 

6 

6 

8 



To 

^cts. 



60 

624 

60 

62i 

12^ 

8 

4 
10 
10 

12 
8 



8 


6 


6 


_ 


m 


26 


10 


20 


2 


4 


4 


6 


00 


_ 


17 


— 


20 


26 


12i 


17 


20 


25 


m 


17 


6 


8 



37 
20 
12 
12 
6 



Squashes and Pumpkins, 

Squaslies: 
Summer crook n'k, pr doz. 
Summer bii»b, per iloz.. . . 
Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J P*'' t^'j;!!'- ' 
* i per bushel,. . 

Gooseberries, per quart 

Strawberries, per quart: 

Old wood, 

Grapes; 

Black Hamburgh 

While Sweetwater: 

Watermelons, each, 

Currants, per quart: 

Red Dutch : 

While Dutch, 

Rnspberries, per quart,,. . . . 
Blackberries, per quart,. . . . 
Whortleberries, per quart,. . 
Pears, per half peck: 

Jnneatinff 

Jargonelle, 

Green Chiwl, 

Apricots, per doz 

Teaches, per half peck, 

I Mums, per quart: 

Green Gages, 

Cucumbers, per doz 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pine-apples, each, • 

Clicstnuis, per bushel, .... 

Wahiutit, per bushel, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Almonds, (3weet,)per pound, 
Shaddi^ks, each,. , 



From To 

$cts. $cts. 



10 

10 
4 



60 
60 

20 

00 

624 

124 

6 

8 

26 
20 

8 

20 
37^ 
374 
26 

60 

25 

8 
20 

374 

60 

124 
00 
00 
6 

124 
25 



124 

124 

6 



6 00 

2 00 
17 

26 



76 

20 

8 

26 
10 

25 

60 



374 

12 

25 

60 

25 

2 50 

6 



Remarks. — Since our last report, the weather has been exceeding- 
ly favorable to vegetation. There have been frequent warna and 
genial rains, and we know not the time that we have seen yegeta- 
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tion ad[Tapce more rapidly than it has during the present month. The 
country, indeed, never presented a richer and more verdant scene; 
the earth is clothed with a vivid green, and the coming bat vest must 
be a rich one to every cultivator. There is scarcely a crop but what 
is maturing well. The market productions are excellent, and sup- 
plied in unusual quantity, and at moderate prices for the season. 

Potatoes have grown well, and produced a heavy crop ; already 
those of very 6rie quality are selling at our quotations, and the pros- 
pect is of a great fall crop. Turnips of prime quality are rather 
scarce. No Onions yet, only by the bunch. Fine Beets and Car- 
rots are plentiful. In Cabbages there is not yet a great deal done; 
some Savoys, the first of the season, have come to band this week. 
Cauliflowers tolerably plenty, good, and prices low. Rhubarb most 
gone; very little doing in it now. Peas are yet plentiful. String 
Beans abundant; shelled have just come to' hand. Corn very plenti- 
ful for the season. Tomatoes are brought to the cj^y from New 
York, and command our quotations. The first Celery of the season 
has l>een brouurht in this week. Of Squashes there is no supply 
except the sii miner varieties, of which there is a good stock; a few 
Autuiimal Marrow, from early vines, have come to hand this week. 

Of fruits there is a much greater variety and a better supply of all 
kinds, than at the time of our last report. Apples are not remarka- 
bly frtir; but they nre brought from New Jersey. Stravvberries are 
all gone, except a few of the English wood. Grapes tolerably plenty, 
and very good. Watermelons most gone, what ren)ain are poor. 
Currants abundant. Raspberries are rather scarce; the demand has 
however, been good, and prices quite high: market gardeners who 
grow fruit for the market should introduce this fnjit very generally 
into their gardens, as it commands a much higher price, and is as eas- 
ily grown as other kinds.. Blackberries, and other sdrts of berries, 
are brought in freely. Pears are ho abundant as to be quite a drug; 
they have been brought in from New York in great quantities. 
Aprir'ots have jusc come in. Peaches are quite plentiful; they are 
however, brought from New Jersey, and very interior; tfood forced 
Peaches have been sohl at $6 per dozen. Plums from New Yorki 
Cucumbers are received in numerous quantities. Lemons and oran- 
ges the same. Pine-npples have been very plenty, but the stock of 
prime ones is poor. lu all sorts of nuti^ the market is about the same. 
^ Yours, M. r., Boston, July 27, 18S9. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMBVT. 



Chape Vines will now need attention; give good quantities of air, 
but shut up the front sashes early; syringe twice a week; keep the 
vines well thinned of all rambling shoota, and lay in the next year's 
bearing wood in its proper placo. 
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Chape Vine$, in the open air, should be attended to, and be proper- 
ly trained up and pruned out. Syringe occasionally, to prevent 
mildew. 

Strawberry Plants ^ for forcing, should be taken up hninediately, if 
not dune before; select the strongest roots, and put them in No. 2 
pots, in rich soil. 

Strawberry beds may now be made and planted with pood success. 
JMannre the ground well, and make it fin^ and rich before planting. 

Plum Trees should be budded this month. 

Peach Trees may also be budded this month. 



TLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

2>aA/ta«.— Jhe weather has been fine so far, and the plants look 
well; ke^ them clear of weeds; stake all the plants, and if dry 
weather* ensues, water freely over the foliage and at the roots. 

Boses may be budded this month. 

Geranium cuttings, put in early in* June, may now be potted off. 

Verbenas will need repotting again. 

Chrysanthemums should be topped now, and kept well watered. 

Orange and Lemon, Trees may now be budded with success. 

Carnations should be laid if not already done. 

Pansy seed may be sown this month for late flowering. 

Stqekgilliflower seed may be sown now for late flowering. 

Mignonette should now be planted for flowering at Christmas. 

Hydrangeas mny be propagated this month. 

Oxalis Boweii bulbs should now be potted. 

White Lilies should be taken up and separated this month, and re* 
planted or laid away till October. 

The Douhle Pyrethrum should now be increased from cuttings for 
winter flowering. 

Camellias should have a good supply of water, and repeated syr- 
ingings. 

Cuttings of Ericas i Lechena/udtia^ Pimelea, ^c, put in last month, 
should receive due attention. 

Green-house plants of all kinds should be repotted, the latter part 
of this month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery Plants transplanted as we directed into small beds, shodd 
now be set in prepared trenches for blanching. 
Turnips for a winter crop should be sown. 
Spinach should be sown for a spring crop. 
White Onions for spring use should now be planted. 
Rhubarb roots may be transplanted now, and new beds made. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIOxNS. 

Art. T. Some Remarks upon several Gardens and Nurseries j 
in Providence^ Burlington^ (JV*. /.,) and BaUimore. By 
the Editor, 

Having recently made a short visit to several gardens and 
nurseries in the cities above noted, we have prepared a few re- 
marks from our memoranda, vyith the hope tliat while they will 
record the progress of horticulture, ihey will also contain some 
incidental hints which may be beneGcial to the amateur practi- 
tioner. It is some time since we gave the resuhs of our last 
tour, and we have now been unable to visit many places which 
it would have given us great pleasure to notice in our pages. 
We trust, however, that we shall, in time, be enabled to give 
to our readers some account of every garden of any note in 
the country. 

Our first visit was to some of the gardens in the city of Prov- 
idence, R. I. Very little has, as yet, been accomplished in 
this place; and there appears to be but little taste diffused 
among the Inhabitants for gardens and gardening; with some 
few exceptions, there are a much less number of fine gardens 
than may be found in many small towns in the vicinity of 
Boston. Within the past yfear, more attention has peen awa- 
kened upon the subject, and we hope that the example of those 
who have already imprpved their groubds,^wiIl be emulated by 
others who have ample means to do so. Part of the city is 
well located for handsome residences, and a few examples of 
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highly cultivated grounds are, we think, only wanting to imme- 
diately enlist the wealthy in the laudable effort to difilrse a 
proper taste among the iphabitants. 

Garden of Capt. B. W. Comstock\ Jimold Street — mSug. 
1 4th. It is but a short time since this garden was laid out. 
Capt. Comstock is a great lover of plants, and has erected a 
small green-house, which he intends to fill with plants. The 
ground aroqnd the house is limited, but we found it well filled 
with a grea^ variety of annuals and perennials, Ferb^na Tweed- 
iedna, teucroides^f &c.; petunias and similar showy plants or- 
namented the border with their innumerable flowers. In a fine 
piece of ground belonging to the garden, on the opposite side 
of the street, we found a good collection of pears, embracing 
many of the best kinds, such as the Duchess of Angouleme, 
Urbaniste, &c. It Is the intention of Capt. Comstock to erect 
a grape house the coming year, fifty or more feet long; there 
are now but two or three in the city, and those of small size. 
The cultivation of the grape can only be effected with good 
success under glass in the city, and every grapery erected will 
tend to increase and render more general the cultivation of this 
delicious fruit. 

Residence of Mrs. Ives, — Aug. 14th. This garden is one 
of the oldest in the city. It comprises a square of about 
two or three acres in extent, which is well filled with fruit 
trees of vgrious kinds, many of which have now attained 
to a large size. The ground is laid out into quarters, with 
middle and outer walks edged with box. 

One of the finest specimens in the garden is a tulip tree, up- 
wards of fifty feet high, and more than twenty-five broad at 
the base: the tree formed a perfect pyramid, and was clothed 
with branches and foliage from the base to the top. We doubt 
whether there is a finer cultivated specimen in the country; in 
the spring, when in bloom, it was one of the mos^t ornamental 
objects imaginable. There are large specimens of other com- 
mon shrubs, but none of particular note. 

Passing into the green-house, which is small, we noticed 
several very pretty specimens of cactuses, and two or three 
species of stapelias, the latter in flower. Of other plants the 
collection is limited. This garden might be made one of the 
most beautiful in the city; the situation is elevated, and the 
ground falls from the house in a gradual, though very small 
slope. Very few improvements have been made for several 
years past. Mr. Dagleish has the management of the whole. 

Amateur Garden of Capt. Townsend. — We were unfor- 
tunate in not finding C^pt. Townsend at home; and this we 
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regretted, as he has, in a small grapery, one of the best crops 
of fruit that we have ev^er seen. The house is about fifty feet 
long, and part of the vines are planted in the border inside, 
and trained up the rafters, and the others up the back trellis. 
The Royal Chasselas grapes excelled any in size that we have 
seen. Capt. Townsend is. quite noted for his fine crops and 
beautiful fruit, and has experienced much success in the growth 
of the vines. 

In the garden we saw a fine crop of melons, and several 
large vines covered with a heavy cr6p of Isabella grapes. 
Capt. Townsend does not appear to, be much of an amateur in 
flowers, and we found only a few annuals and perennials in the 
borders. 

JSTursery and Flower Garden of Mr, Bagleish. — Mr. Dag- 
leish formerly lived in the vicinity of Boston, and removed here 
some time since to establish a nursery and garden; but the en- 
couragement has not been so great as he had been led to anti- 
cipate. The space occupied by Mr. Dagleish's nuriery is 
upwards of half an acre; on it are two green-houses, into which 
he has introduced grape vines, with the hope of producing a 
fair crop for the market. They h^ve been planted two years, 
and are making ^ood bearing woc^ for the next season. 

In the open ground we found here some of the new kinds of 
verbenas, petunias, &.c. A great number of young Chinese 
primroses, raised from seed, had just been potted off. This 
is a plant which, though only a year or two since, a great fa- 
vorite, seems ^ to have been suffered to go out of our collec- 
tions, as if its merits did not entitle it to a place ihere: this 
should not be ; it is one of the prettiest plants for green-house 
as well as parlor growth, and its purple and snowy blossoms 
appear in the depth of . winter, when few others are in Qower. 
Many cultivators complain of the difficulty of procuring the 
seed: we have never found any trouble. The plants should 
be removed into the open air, where the wind and bees may 
have free access to the bldssoms, and they will seed readily. 
If retained in the green-house, the plants are shy in producing 
seed, and very few can be obtained. Mr. Dagleish is an in- 
dustrious and enterprising man, and we hope that the amateurs 
in and around the city will give him their patronage. 

There are one or two nurseries of fruit and ornamental trees, 
of some extent, in the neighborhood of the city, pnd a few 
other gardens; but those we have mentioned are the more 
noted ones at present existing. 

[To be continued,] 
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Art. II. On Trellis and Trailing Plants. By X. 

The late improvements in the style of parlor plants may be 
considered a happy prognostic of the success and continuance 
or this branch of floriculture* Much has been said in praise 
of the verbenas, and certainly there is no group so well enti- 
tled to' praise. Their comparative diminutive size, and facili^ 
ty of flowering — their elegance of growth and delicacy of fol- 
iage-r-lhe varied tints, and evea distinctive colors, — render 
them an especial attraction to even the most careless and incu- 
rious observer of flowers. Two or three varieties at this mo- 
ment, bloommg in^ our windows,, have elicited universal admi* 
ration; and, though blossoming tike the flov^er of Gray, in a 
region where i ' 

"Full mnny a flower is born to blush unseen," 
and where a taste for such silent monitors of duty as these 
stars of ihe earth are, is greatly to be wished for; yet our little 
proteges, despite the supposed uselessness of house plants, 
claim and obtain something more than a passing notice. 

But it is not our intention to dwell on these elegant and new 
plants, as much has been already written, and with better eflfect 
than we could produce, although we would essay a few words 
on another, and that a small family of pretty floweris, admirably 
adapted to grace the windows of our dwellings with their per- 
petual bloom, and to become the subjects of the careful and 
tasteful management of the trellis. We allude to the M auran- 
dyas. We well remember, some dozen years since, the 
pleasure we enjoyed in seeing the little M. antirrhinifldra, 
whose profuse flowering covers the luxuriant and twining stems; 
and when afterward were introduced to its more delicate 
corolled sister, M. semperflorens, whose roseate bloom is true 
to its trivial name, we considered it no mean addition to green- 
house or flower border; but when the superb seedling of Bar- 
clay came into notice, whose large deep blue personate blos- 
soms and fair green foliage, ahd more luxuriant growth, points 
it out as the most desirsible, we only thought that our pre- 
dilection to the Maurandyas was most happily strengthened by 
the manner through which we became acquainted. 

As trelJis plants, the Maurandyas are peculiarly appropri- 
ate. The three species would ornament any one's collection, 
and amply repay all his efforts 4o train them into a fanciful 
form. They are a good companion to the verbenas by way of 
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contrast; and their adaptation to pot culture, — ryery soon pro- 
ducing flowers, and continuing for weeks and months in beauty, 
and bearing the scissors or the knife with great chance of im- 
provement to their appearance, — are all concomitant in pro- 
ducing a good effect. Nor do they suffer from occasional neg- 
lect, as do many of our most beautiful plants, for nature has 
taught the flexible petiole or leaf-stalk to firmly embrace any 
object to which it comes in cont^t; and the deprivation of 
water for a period exceeding its usual time of imbibition^ is 
not attended with those fatal effects so apparent in maiiy 
flowers. 

For out-door cultivation, the Maurandyas are admirably 
adapted to training on ^pyramidal trellis work, in the centre of 
a bed composed of the dazzling and prostrate verbenas. Grow- 
ing with a rapidity /second' only to them, the flexible shoots of 
Maurandya may be made to climb a considerable structure ki 
a few w^eks, and, like its more brilliant companions top, d 
considerable frost is requisite to overcome its propensity to 
flower. Winter, even in the first days of December, has been 
known to overtake M. Barclay dna, so tenacious was it to yield, 
to tbat gloomy monarch, a triumph of the seasons, which Flora 
assumes. . '^ 

We presume that our readers may smile at our enthusiastic 
suggestion, to pay some regard to that little icccd, which dar- 
ingly and fearlessly hangs it? tiny corols of purple from many 
a high battlement and mopldering church-tower, in Old Eng- 
land, — the threadlike stemmed Lin^ria cymbiilJiria; but, de- 
spite their expected ridicule, we venture to declare that, prop- 
erly grown in the form of a trained or trailing plant, it would 
find many adniirers. We never see it in a green-house, dur- 
ing the winter months, without a passing admiration, and, for 
our own part, we candidly confess bur preference of it to 
many a new and rare tropical exotic, extolled and valued be- 
cause new and rare. Like the other species of the genus •An- 
tirrhinum, to which it formerly belonged, the present is pecu- 
liarly a plant for scanty nourishment and drought. In the up- 
right fissure of a wM wjb have noticed an elegant mass of its 
small leaves and smaller flowers, where scarce^ly a moss would 
find subsistence. Time wa^, when the thread-like stolones of 
iSiaxifraga sarmentdsa, commonly known under the false appel- 
lation of Otaheite plant, might be seen pendant from almost 
every (iasement, and no mean appearance did it afford: but it 
falls to the lot of vegetables, as of humanity, that fashion reigns 
among their ranks, arid, in consequence, the natural pendant 
development' of many is banished, to give place to the more 
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constrabed styre of training. . With many plants this is a de- 
cided improvement; for example, with the verbenas and petu- 
nias : but we think that a happy combination of both should ob- 
tain. 

Who, for instance, has not admired the almost perennial 
beauty of LobdJo^ bicolor, or the careless manner of ad'ster 
tenella, or the. pretty mode of Lantina Selowii? Russelia 
juncea, though beautiful when trained, is not inelegant when in 
a trailing state; and even the minute LinkrisL cymbalaria, or ivy- 
leaved snap-dragon, . is not an unworthy though humble com- 
panion, and deserving ^ quiet corner of the shelf appropriated 
to crfeeping plants. The free, unrestrained, natural elegance 
of plants is, to the eye of refined taste, always the roost attrac- 
tive'. Who would think of tying into a constrained position the 
grotesque C4ctus flabelliformis? and, although it is against the 
rules of good gardening to permit the weak-growing plants to 
suffer for want of artificial support, yet, to obviate the appear- 
ance of stiffness, an artificial style is adopted, and the pictur- 
esque is employed to amiise the eye, and render nature subser- 
vient to art. Thus tree roses are very fine in their way^ yet 
the painted stick for support is no additional ornament, but a 
eorivenienpe. The careless and flexible shoots of some other 
more luxuriant variety will engage the notice as a combination of 
nature and elegance. We would not depreciate, however, the 
signal merft which floriculture has obtained in rendering its sub- 
ject so attractive, by the occasional novelty of some new style; 
although, to us, a- flower has its intrinsic merit, whether in sim- 
ple elegance, jor artificial and combined effect. X. 



Art. III. On tJu cultivation of the Cauliflower ^ as practised 
on the farm of C. J. iVolbert^ Esq,^ at Frankford^ near 
Philadelphia. By Mr. Gregory Lee. 

Having m6t with unprecedented success in bringing the 
cauliflower to the highest state of perfection, by the same sim- 
ple process of cultivation as the cabbage, and wiih the hope of 
stimulating others to ^^go and do likewise," I am induced to 
lay brfore you an extract from my garden diary: — 

^'Purchased the seed of Messrs. Landreth & Co.; sowed it 
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broadcast Sept. 19th^ 18S8, in a bed of common garden 
mould. 

^ ^October 26th, removed the plants into a cold frame of the 
same kind of mould. 

^^ April 10th, 1839, transplanted them into the open garden. 

''May 29th, cut for the use of the family." 

These noble plants stood in the open garden, undaunted, 
and, with their neighbors, the cabbage, patiently endured "the 
pitiless pelting of the storm." 

My success is fully demonstrated by the following statement 
of the circumference of six heads of the flowers, wholly divest- 
ed of their leaves. 

CircumfereiK^. Weight. 

3 feet 1 inch . ., . 8 lbs. 

2 feet 72 inch . 

2 feet 6| inch . 

2 feet 6 inch . 

2 feet 5| inch . 

2 feet 5| inch .,. 

The circumference of the largest flower, as it "stood in the 
garden, and taken at the extremity of its leaves^ was 18 feet 7J 
inches. 

I continued to cut abundance of fine flowers, from May 
29th to the middle of July. 

With this I send you somQ remarks by the\Editor of the 
United States Gazette, who exaniined some of the plants on 
the 15lh of last ihonth. [This appeared' in our last number, 
p. 308.] 

My object, in this instance, is publicity, especially as flow- 
ers of this immense size can only be obtained from fall plants. 
I am a subscriber of yours, and I shall feel a pleasure in com- 
municating and corresponding with you upon the subject of 
horticulture. 

I am, gentleitien, respectfully yours, 

Gregort Lee. 

Frankfordj near Philadelphia^ July 3lstj 1839. 

* . . 

[Mr. Lee will receive our thanks for the above communicaT 
tion, and it will give us great pleasure to hear from him often 
through our pages. Practical articles are of real value, and, 
unless professional men come forward readily, and give their 
methods of cultivation, horticulture will make but slight ad- 
vancement. We trust that other cultivators will not only 
adopt Mr. Lee's plan. of growing this excellent vegetable, but 
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will imitate his example, by giving to the public the success 
which may attend their method of cultivating every plant, fruit 
or vegetable, which will reader them easier attainable by all. — 
Ed.] 



Art. IV. On changing the color of the flowers of the 
Hydrangea, By J. D. W. Williams, Esq., Elm Hill, 
Koxbury. 

What is there more beautiful and cool to look upon, of the 
flower kind, than the hydrangea? Placed in the shady piazza, 
or window, it seems to luxuriate with you in the oooling breeze 
of the hot summer's day; participating and communing with 
you in the luxury of light, shade and air. Why ! it will cool 
you, after a warm walk, to look upon its large bright trusses of 
flowers, cootrasting with the broad deep green foliage. Then 
let me suggest to those of your readers, who may delight ia 
thi^ beautiful plant, how they may make it sport its colors, 
showing some very beautiful blending of shades'. 

For several years past, I have been studying to effect this: 
some of my friends have suggested the watering of the plants 
with soap-suds, from the time the buds begin to expand; oth- 
ers, a mixture of peat ashes, or the ashes of pitch piiie, with 
the soil; the soap-suds produce a luxuriant growth and large 
flowers; and the ashes only cause some very slight change 
in the coloring of the petals: others, again, have advised 
some peculiar bompost, in which the plants should be grown. 

My own experience convinces me that the best, compost, 
for the growth of the plant, is, one half rich garden loam, one 
fourth old hot-bed manure, and one fourth coarse sand, the 
whole to be well mixed together. The plants should stand in 
a situation vyhere they will only receive the morning or even- 
ing sun for an hour or two. When the buds begin to expand, 
or after they have half opened, the plants should be watered 
with water, in which has been dissolved saltpetre and oxide of 
lion, in the following proportions: — to a table spoonful of salt- 
petre and a half a one of oxide of iron add one pail of water; 
these shoqld be well stirred together, and the whole allowed to 
stand exposed to the atmosphece a day or more, or until it has 
acquired a Iremperature of 70°. 
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I am fully satisfied with the very beautiful variety of coloring 
which this fine plant produces, under this mode of treatment, 
and am pleased tb communicate this to your readers, hoping 
that they may meet with the like success; and if they will in- 
form us, in return, of any thing which will effect any other 
changes hi the tints of the blossoms, they will oblige all who 
love the Hydrangea hortensis. 

Yours, John D. W. Williams. 

Elm Hill^ Roxbury^ July 2(3, 1839- 



Art. V; On, the cultivation of Mignonette for mnter and 
spring blooming, Hy the Editor. 

Probably no plant is more universally esteemed, and gen- 
erally cultivated^ than the mignonette. With the French and 
English gardeners it has been a favorite for a long time: in this 
country, however, it has not, until within a few years, been an 
object of common growth, nor is it at the present period so 
well known as it should.be, except in the immediate vicinity of 
our large cities. 

The mignonette is a native of Egypt, and was introduced 
into Britain about the year 1754; but it has become so g'ene^ 
rally diffused, both there and in France, that it has beconoe in 
a degree naturalized. It is not long since, that we read, in 
some foreign periodical, an, account of its growing upon the 
walls of an old ruined chateau, in the neighborhood of Paris, 
springing out from every crevice where the seed could obtain 
a lodging place, and literally covering the walls with its odo- 
rous blossoms. In the Paris Marche aux Fleurs thousands of 
pots of it are annually sold, and the window of the peasant, as 
well as the saloon of the opulent, is decorated throughout the 
season with pots of this favorite plant. 

The mignonette is of remarkably simple growth in the open 
ground, and when once the seeds are planted, it will retain 
possession of the soil, springing up from self-sown seeds, and 
flowering early and abundantly every season. Successive 
sowings in May and July will afford a constant supply of neat 
and compact plants, filled with flowers. In rich moist soil the 
plants grow luxuriantly and spread cut widely, but have a very 
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scanty display of .flowers: it is in a dry and rather hard soil 
that they ;show themselves to the best advantage; for in such a 
situation they bloom early, and, without spreading out their 
recumbent branches too far, are, at the same time, overloaded 
with blossoms. Those cultivators, therefore, who would have 
the plants in the greatest perfection, should select the driest 
spot in the garden, and sow the seeds thickly. But it is for 
the production of good planta for .flowering in the winter, that 
we commenced these remarks. 

To bloom the mignonette in good perfection from the decay 
of the out-door plants in the autumn, until the return of the 
flowers in the spring, it is necessary that there shpuld be two 
successive rowings, viz. one in August, for blooming about 
Christmas, and another in September, for blooming from Feb- 
ruary till May. 

Select for the purpose as many No. 2 pots as there are 
plants wanted; fill them with a compost mixed in about the fol- 
lowing proportions, viz. one half good light loam, one« quarter 
leaf mould, and one quarter coarse sand. First give the pots 
a good drainage, for the health of the plants depends much on 
this; then fill them up to within half an inch of the rim, giving 
the pot a slight rap to settle the soil well; level the surface, sow 
the seed thickly, and cQver it with about an eighth of an inch 
of the same compost. A frame (an old cucumber bed will an- 
swer,) should then be ready to receive the. pots; set them so 
that they will not be far from the glass, and give a gentle wa- 
tering; put on the sashes, and shade with a mat in the middle 
of the day, if the sun is too powerful, until the plants are well 
up. Give water cautiously and in small quantities, as the 
plants will damp off if they are kept too wet^ Thin out the 
plants, leaving only three or four in « pot- 

In the' month of November or December, according to the 
mildness of the season, the, plants should be removed to the 
green-house or parlor: in the. former place they should be plac- 
ed on a shelf within two feet of the. glass, and if nearer they 
will thrive better. Water should be given sparingly, and when 
the plants get up an inch or two, the tops of each should be 
pinched out in order to make them branch well. They will 
now grow slowLy, and early in January will come into bloom. 
In the parlor they shpuld be set as near the window sash as 
possible, and in the most airy part of the room. 

When the plants have done blooming in the spring, they 
may be turned out into the border, where they will throw out 
new branches, and make good plants for bloom all the sum- 
mer. We tried this method last spring, and at this moment 
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the plants are now before us, flowering as profusely as seed- 
lings of this year. When they are turned out, they should be 
cut down nearly to the soil. ' 

The only requisites to be observed, in pot culture, are a 
good drainage, li.^ht soil, and careful watering. 



Art. VI. Mtes on Gardens and JSTurseries, 

Country Seat of Col. T. H. Perkins — Aug. 1st. Since 
last autumn there has been but few additions.or alterations upon 
the grounds. The trees and shrubs and pere'nqial plants, how- 
ever, which are planted in the rear of the old range of fruit- 
ing houses and adjoining the lawn, have since last summer made 
a fine growth, and now present the appearance of having been 
planted out three or four years. Mr. Cowan has taken much 
pains to enrich' this part of the garden, and he has effected his 
object to the best advantage. The walks are well filled with 
gravel, thoroughly rolled down, and the borders arekapt in the 
highest st^te of cleanliness:, the flowers are not sufiered to go 
unpruned, or to recline upon the surface, but are neatly tied up 
as they require it. In a year or two, this part of the grounds 
will be the most attractive. 

In the old fruit garden, between the two ratages of glass, 
some slight alterations are to be made, and Mr. Cowan has 
already laid down two of the quarters to grass. The other 
two are, we believe, to be treated in the same manner, reserv- 
ing only a border on each side of the middle walk. 

The other garden is well filled with flowers and fruit. Two 
large plantations of raspberries, the Franconia and the white 
Antwerp, were bearing to such a degree as to render it almost 
impossible to pick the fruit as fast as it ripened. . The land 
here is most capitally suited to the growth of this fruit, and we 
have never seen plants in a more flourishing condition. The 
Franconia, in particular, weVe remarkably strong, being about 
eight feet high, and filled with strong laterals bending almost to 
the ground' with the. weight of fruit. This variety is altogeth- 
er the best for general cultivation, and should be in the pos- 
session of every one who admires this fruit. Its abundant 
bearing alone, setting aside its other good properties, are suf- 
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ficient to entitle it to a situation ^bere good fruit is desired. 
TV! r. Cowan has a new kind which he received from Edinburgh, 
and which he values highly. It is similar in color and form to 
the Franconia. 

To show the extent to which forcing is to be carried on, 
Mr. Cowan has prepared, and is tiow preparing, upwards oi 
six hundred pots of Keen's Seedling strawberries, a variety 
which he prefers to any other. These are to go into the new 
house built year before last, and mentioned by us in our last 
volume. 

In the open ground we found the rock work covered with a 
variety of petunias, verbenas, &c., and several large patches 
of the two verbenas, F. chamasdrifolia and Tweediedna, were 
beautiful. Mr. Cowan has an immense number of carnations, 
and among them some of great beauty: they were now just go- 
ing out of flower. 

Passing into the houses, we saw but little, except the quan- 
tities of fruit with which the rafters were covered. The sea- 
son has DOt however, on the whole, been so favorable as usual: 
in one of the compartments Mr. Cowan was much troubled with 
the mildew; but he succeeded in subduing it, though not with- 
jOu.t the sacrifice of some of the crop. The fruit on the vines 
in the green-house was partly cut, but there had been a great 
'Crop. In the peacheries the trees present the same healthy 
and vigorous growth that they always do, and ' they are now 
fruiting well. Mr. Cowan succeeds admirably in his treat- 
ment of the trees trained to the trellis under the rafters, and we 
shall endeavor to describe it at a future time. They have now 
reached the top of the house. 

In the kitchen garden Mr. Cowan has commenced some al- 
terations ; a new walk is to be laid out, and the ground to be 
appropriated tp the production of all kinds of frqits and vege- 
tables, gradually removing them from the limited space in 
front of the houses, th^t the latter may be wholly devoted to 
ornamental purposes. Mr. Cowan preserves the most com- 
plete order and neatness in every part of the grounds. 

Brooklyn^ JV. F. — ^ug, 1 5th. A short visit among some 
of our friends here, has enabled us to offer a few brief remarks. 

Residtnctof J>r. /. Becar^ Esq, It is a refreshing treat 
tQ walk through the well filled and highly kept garden of 
Mr. Becar; and the eye finds more treasures for it to rest 
upon, in this enclosure of half an acre or so, than in ten 
timjBs that quantity allowed to run wild by neglect, ^s is 
often the case; too many cultivators, who possess a few gems, 
flatter themselves that they have sufficient to please at all times^ 
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and to make up for a thousand defects in the general features 
of the grounds. 

The grass plats in Mr. Becar's garden contain several differ- 
ent shaped figures, which are filled with verbenas and petunias, 
flowering abundantly. The marble vases are removed from 
the green-house, and are filled with the Ferbena chamaedrifdlia, 
Tweediedna, and incisa. They stand in the centre of the 
grass plats, and give a finished aspect to the whole garden* 
The dahlias are growing well, though not yet much in bloom. 
The camellias and other green-house plants look well, and are 
budded finely for another year. Bign6nia grandifl6ra, stand-^ 
ing in the open border, was floWering splendidly. It seems to 
be hardy here, needing only a little protection the first or sec- 
ond year, until it assumes some size. It is one of the most 
gorgeous creepers, and it i^ to be regretted that it cannot be 
made to endure our winters farther north. The tree roses 
in Mr. Becar's garden are, by far, the largest we have ever 
seen, and haVe flowered elegantly. The only protection he 
gives them is simply winding the stems with straw. 

Mr. Becar's garden is one of much interest, in summer or 
winter, and the amateurs pf Brooklyn must be gratified to find 
among them one so zealous in the pursuit of the science of 
horticulture. 

Residence of J. Jl. Perry ^ Esq, — Mr. Perry continues to 
add to his structures every year. This we ara glad to hear: 
his situation is a noble one, and, with ample means, we are 
happy to see him improve it to such good advantage; it will 
stand at the head of all others in the neighborhood. of the city. 

He has now just commenced the erection of a house for 
palms and other large growing tropical plants; it is to be about 
sixty feet by thirty, and twenty-six high, and will connect the 
whole range, being built between the conservatory and hot- 
house. When finished, our readers may expect a full de- 
scription of the whole. 

The plants in the hot-house look healthy and vigorous, and 
have made so great a growth since last fall, that there is not 
room- for them. The banana has grown rapidly, and attained 
to the top of the house: the*C6rypha, Chamae^rops, and other 
palmf , have made many new fronds, and when in a more roomy 
place, will show to better advantage. 

Mr. Paulsen showed us a plant ofiJuphorb/a hexag6uus, up- 
on, which he had grafted the beautiful E, splendens: it appears 
to have united, readily, and the scion has already started to 
grow. tVe see no reason why the succulent species, of this 
genus may not be grafted with the same facility as the cac^tus 
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tribe. JB. hexag6nus is a much stronger grower than the 
splendens. The A^gave americkna, which we have before 
noticed, is growing finely, and has made several new leaves. 
Poincidna Gilli^stt, a very elegant species, was in full bloom. 

In the open ground the ^plants looked well, and the dahlias 
were just coming to flower. Mr. Paulseti, the gardener, ap- 
pears to feel much interested in the improvements which Mr. 
Perry has proposed. He has promised us an account of all 
the additions and alterations. 

Jilultiflora Garden, — JUr, Maynard. This garden is quite 
a favorite resort to the ladies of Brooklyn, and Mr. Maynard 
has laid it out in good taste, and keeps it in fine orde;-. Since 
our visit, two years since, the trees and shrubs have acquired 
considerable size. 

Mr. Maynard cultivates a great numbar of dahUas, as these 
are the principal ornament of the garden in summer and au- 
tumn. They Ijave not yet flowered much, but promise well 
as soon as the nights are cooler. The ailanthus tree, which 
is a great favorite around New York, is cultivated by Mr. 
Maynard, and he sells a large number every year. It is one 
of the finest shade trees, and flourishes well in the neighbor- 
hood. Farther north, around Boston, it is apt to be killed by 
the severe frosts, particularly when young. We also saw a 
number of Isabella grape vines, of good size, ready for sale. 
The city of Brooklyn is increasing rapidly, and the fine gardens 
attached to many of the residences bespeak a growing taste for 
plants and flowers. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

. . Art. I. General Notices. 

Why are Florists^ Flowers ne^leetedl^Hihe following article we 
find jn the Horticultural Journal, and though not exactly applicable to 
this country, nevertheless contains some hints which may be of advan- 
tage even to our own amateui-s. As young as we are in the practice of 
horticulture, the same neglect begins to show itself which is bo much 
complained of in this paper ; and we trust that the perusal of it will tend 
to impress every one, who has the promotion of the science at heart, with 
the importance of union and action in all societies formed for its ad- 
vancement — Ed."] 

"If we knew how to infuse a little spirit into the growers of Flor- 
ists' Flowers, we should set about it in good earnest: for it is morti- 
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fyiog to see the most splendid of all the garden beauties neglected; 
and nothing can be more obvious than the falling off which we have 
to deplore. Whence can this neglect arise ? We are almost asham« 
ed to own our conviction is strong, that one of the causes is — idleness,. 
Another, perhaps, is the want of an example among those whose in- 
~ fluence used to be great, and would again be so if used. A third is, 
the want of proper encouragemeut from those who can'afFord to pro- 
mote so good an object. A fourth, and, perhaps, the last we shall 
mention, may be* the general depression, which limits the means of 
the working classes. ^ 

'|The first cause— idleness — seems very apparent; for those flowers 
which require the most trouble to cultivate in perfection, are the most 
neglected; and this- fact may be observed by every body. For in- 
stance, the pink — a flower beautiful in itself, possessing properties 
which vender it a favorite with every body ; the perfume is exceed- 
ingly fine, its symmetry conspicuous, the means of raising seedlings 
are easy, «lnd the capacity for improvement is great; but to grow 
them well requires care, attention, application and perseverance; and 
these are, we presume, too much for ordinary people. It is not many 
years since this flower was grown by many enthusiasts, who main- 
tained that it was the best of all florists' flowers. - And it was no un- 
common thing to find a dozen very fine stands in a show room. Why 
should it not be so again? The Metropolitan Society of Florists 
have before now actually given their head prize to a single stand, ex- 
hibited without a competitor, and such a stand as would have been 
excluded altogether, according to the strict rules, of showing. This is 
mischievous, for it render^ men careless; and it is much to be regret- 
ted that many who have been willing to pay three half crowns for 
their share of the prizes exhibiting for such as were very inferior, 
have fallen back when better prizes were oflered for very trifling en- 
trance fees; another proof that h is idleness is, that the same people 
may be found eagerly cultivating subjects not half so beautiful) mere- 
ly because they are less trouble. The second cause — the want of ex- 
ample among those whose influence would be useful — is almost a 
modification of the first; for it is idleness which operates with those 
whose neglect is so conspicuous, and who must take the lead to pre- 
vefnt the total abandonment of the fancy. The third cause — the want 
of encouragement — is very apparent; for it is iipt merely offering 
prizes that will cause a flower to be cultivated; there must be a sort 
of emulation to excel excited before the prizes will be valued beyond 
their intrinsic worth, and without this the trial will be confined to the 
mere. mercenary growers, who would take no more intereist in grow- 
ing a pink than in growing a cabbage, and who simply calculate 
whether the prize will pay thep for their time and trouble. 

*' The encouragement required is from persons who usually take the 
lead in such things, and who will attend the shows and descant on the 
properties of old flowers, and discuss the merits of new ones; who will 
sit down and dine with the showers, attend their meetings, and give, by 
their personal presence, that sort of countenance which can alone excite 
men to triajs of skill. This, and this only, will .set the florists' flower 
fancy upon its le^ again ; for it has tumbled down, and is likely to re- 
main in its 'present, grovelling condition, until a regular stir is made. 
The fourth, and most important of the causes, may be probably traced 
to the altered condition of th^ working classes, to whom belongs the 
larger portion of the credit due for the improvement of this beautiful 
class of gai'den productions. This is to be deplored ; but even this could 
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be counteracted greatly by the encouragement which the more wealthy 
could give, if they pleased, by taking up the cultivation themselves — ^by 
liberally purchasing whenever the less fortunate could sell. But of late, 
those who could afford to cultivate and encourage the fancy flowers 
have sadly neglected the cause. We will not mention names, but there 
are many who will take to themselves this reproaeh — ^that they who 
have been, and perhaps still are, enthusiasts themselves, are not seen 
at the only' meetings where such matters are discussed — that they have 
gradually withdrawn themselves from the associations formed for such 
purposes — and that some, who could well afford tp double and treble 
their former subscriptions, have confined themselves to the cold-hearted 
payment of their annual stipend, and others have gradually wxthchawn 
altogether. Now, whether we look to the interest which such meetings 
as we have described possess in themselves — ^to the rational recreation 
which they encourage — ^the emulation they excite, or the benefit which 
society at large derives from the promotion of floriculture, — ^this is eveiy 
way to be regretted. Who is there can attend a meeting which once 
boasted all the choice spirits of the age, all the enthusiasts of the fancy, 
and not lament all its defalcations by death, and the deficiency of those 
to whom scores have looked up with respect, and whose examples have 
been followed by very many who, have been by them first led into the 
fancy? Business is the excuse ; a fair one enough if nobody valued 
their company or their conversation, but a most insufi[icient one, if the 
importance of whatlhey neglect be considered for a. moment. Those 
who desire to promote any object whic^h comprises a large share of pub- 
lic good, should recollect that men value active zeal far beyond mere 
liberality. There is not a man, whatever may be his circumstances, but 
would go farther to 6erve one who asks him to partake of any thing with 
him, than he would another who threw him a shilling. It is the mixing 
with their fellow-men that does the good, not the contributions of the 
sovereigns ; the one is valued because it cannot be bought, the other is 
valued only for its amount. A man may po^ess great liberality, and 
volunteer va^t mgney services, and they will be appreciated ; but anoth- 
er may throw in his mite with the rest, and, by joining in their social 
meetings, confer that which cannot be sufficiently valued; and this is 
the person who does the goo^. This, however, all applies generally to 
the fancy. We have only talked of the pink, — next to this flower for 
trouble, and consequent neglect, is the carnation;' then the auricula, the 
ranunculus, and the tulip : the same argument applies to the whole in 
different degrees. The auricula shows are over, except such as may be 
made up out of the ordinary way, and h6w forcibly the foregoing ob- 
servation applies to such shows as we have had ! The tulip shows are 
coming on — will the same argument apply ? How many stands will be 
cut for the Hampton exhibition ? A solitary half dozen, perhaps. Per- 
sons who will cu^ flowers for an exhibition, in which the sight of the 
blooms will be confined to their own dinner* table, will begrudge the 
tune, trouble, or fiowers, or perhaps all three, that mtist be given up for 
an.exhibition, where the fiowers are to be seen by hundreds ! And this 
cannot be the way to promote a fancy which is tottering for want of 
countenance and support ! And what, let us ask, is the firat effect of all 
this neglect? Why, a reduction in the price of tulips, a lessening of the 
demand, and a consequent diminution in the value of every man's col- 
lection. Is this desirable ? Ought not all the old growers to rally round 
the young ones ? Ought the resources, the energies, the means, or the 
interest, to be divided by one half the professed friends going one way, 
and the other half the othet? Ought they who were the first to.sup- 
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port a society for the advancement of a particular object, to neglect its 
interests, and abandon its meetings, after many have become members 
on their invitation ? Surely this one species of discouragement is enough 
to account for one half the indifference with which men look at the 
fancy. Who can wonder at the apathy of the growers in general, when 
they are openly neglected by the growers in particular? We have 
looked, year afler year, with regret at the growing indi3ei*ence of the 
best cultivators ; and we have deplored the splitting of large societies 
into smaller ones, from a conviction that the cause su0ers. 

** Nothing could contribute so much to the advancement of this branch 
as the association of all classes of growers in one Central Society, and 
their attendance at occasional meetings^ Nothing has tended 66 much 
(o dispai'age the interests, weaken the energies, and destroy the emu la* 
tion of all the friends of science, as the establishment of little coteries^ 
* which draw off the attention of many leading, promoters. There are 
some seceders who can well be spared, men who are neither useful nor 
ornamental ; but there are others, who, in their new-fangled schemes, 
should not forget old asso.ciations, and whom we should like to see giv- 
ing up an occasional hour for the benefit of the younger' fanciers, and 
afiording them the advantage of their experience and thei^ conversation. 
We should like to see the florists* flowers taken up as they ought to be, 
and we believe the day is not far ofl^ when some of those who might al- 
most claim to be the fathers of the fancy, instead of whhdrawii^g' from 
the circles in which such subjects are discussed, will join again the so- 
ciety of those who still cultivate their favorites, and participate iu the 
animated discussions which characterized the' enthusiasts of former 
days." (Hort Journal,) . 

Product of Potatoes. — A communication from Sir George Stearns 
Mackans^ie, Bart«, upon the results of some experiments he had mado 
upon the cultivation of the potato, was read at the London Horticultural 
Society, stating that the first experiment related to the difference in pro- 
ductiveness, between the point, the middle and the base of a potato; 
Three different varieties were tal^en, and every eye but one was careful- 
ly removed from the sets. The results were, — • 

Point. . , Middle. Base. 

No. 1 produced 4 lbs. 4 lbs. 6 oz. 3 lbs. 8 oz. 

No. d produced 5 lbs. 6 lbs. 3 oz, 3 lbs* 8 oz. 

No. 3 produced 5 lbs. 8 oz. 7 lbs. 8 oz. 7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Total, 14 lbs. 8 oz. 18 lbs. 1 oz, 14 lbs. 8 oz. 

It, therefore, appeared that eyes from near the point and base of a po- 
tato, sboulci be rejected by the planter, and the middle eyes only used. 
In another experiment exactly the same quantity of the tuber was taken 
with a scoop from each of the above three sorts, so that eapb set formed 
a hemisphere of about half an inch in diameter. Under these circum- 
stances No. 1 yielded four to nine ounces ; No. 2, two to four ounces; 
the result of No. 3 vvas considered doubtful. (Hort, Jour.) 

Bpilhbiura hirshlum—W, Taylor, F. L. S., finds that the down of 
the seeds of this plant, which, vvhen the pods are mature, is found in 
considerable quantities, is useful in stuffing pillows, cushions, &c., 
and may be spun into thread, with or without an admixture of cotton* 
{Gard, Ma^,) 
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Art. IL Foreign fioticet. 

ENGLAND. 

CamHRajapMea PrdttYu — ^This variety, known afl a getdlmg <^ Mr. 
Buist's, is noticed in the FloruPs Magazine^ where it is stated that it is 
in the possession of Messrs. Low & Co^ of the Clapton Nursery. Jt is 
described as of a beautiful rose color, the centre of every petal being^ 
beautifully pencilled with white: the flower possessing great depth of 
petals, which are rounded and well set, and is quite equal to the double 
white. (F/orw('» Mag,) 

Prpiecting duty on fruit, — ^The London fruit salesmen and fruit 
growers of the. kingdom are about memonalizing the J^rds of the 
Treasury for the enactment of a law, imposing a duty on foreign apples, 
pears, 6lc. In 1819 the duty was four shillings a bushel on apples, and 
seven shillings' and six pence on pears; but this was subsequently re- 
duced to an ad valorum of five percent^ which is, in reality, only a nom- 
inal duty of about two pence per bushel Under this law the raising of 
fruit has been a poor business for several years: a protecting dfatyis de- 
manded, in order that the French, with a much more favorable climate, 
may not overrun the market with their productions. {Hori, Jour.) 

Dorydnthi* exeH$a. — ^This magnificent plant has flowered in England 
the present summer. * Early in May the plant, nrhicb belongs to the 
flne collection of G. Glenny, Esq., had thrown up a flower stem eighteen 
feet high. It was then removed to a house erected, on [wrpose, twenty- 
six feet high. It was there visited by a great number of amateurs. 
{Hort, Jour,) 

Garden of the Royal Society of Agriculture and HorticMlture. — 
The series of fetes for the present season will be conducted at Staf- 
ford House, Chiswick, just four miles and a half from Hyde Park 
comer. Here has been constructed a splendid show-room ; a flow- 
er-hall, for the display of horticultural productions, and CHoable of 
holding several thousand people, independently of the gartiens and 
tents which will surround it. The parade down the middle of the 
room, independent of the tables, will be ^ve yards wide and fifty 
vards long. The extraordinary exertion required to get this room 
built in time, and to plant afVer some fashion the surrounding space, 
may be but estimate4 by the fact, that three or four weeks ago the 
whole walled space of three acres comprised a decayed orchard, from 
which three hundred cankered trees of large size have been grubbed 
up, and a heap of ruins, from which a thousand load of bricks and 
timber have been removed, yet already one-half the ground is lawn 
and pleasure garden, and the other in a forward state of preparation. 
The advantage of possessing these gardens, and for the future hold- 
ing the shows there, needs no comment. The. frontage to the road 
is a hundred and eighty feet, which will give a noble carrinee sweep, 
and ultimately will be the site of a splendid entrance. But for all 
the purposes of pleasure gardens and a fete champetrCj the preroisei* 
will be complete this apring. Of the fetes themselves, it may be.said 
from experience, that however attractive horticulture may be, the 
mind will tire of it in less than five hours, and these fetes provide 
against it b]|r various entertainments, which are acceptable to those 
who have viewed the' plants and flowers. Balloons were last year 
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adopted AS a relief, and yarious amusements which wile away the 
hourd. The musical arrangements include those of Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue,) and the Cold-stream Guards. In all probability Mr. 
Green's balloon will ascend from the lawn each day ; and although 
this is a sight any body may have f&rn shilling elsewhere, there are 
hundreds who do not like mixing with shilling company. Tickets 
are already issued to nearly five 'hundred families connected with the 
nobility. It is expected to excel altogether the fetes of last year. — 
Court OaxetU. 

CUBA. , 

Indigenous and acclimated fruits of Cuhd, — We continue our ex- 
tracts from the article referred to in our last, upon the fruits-of Ciiba. 

^'Lucuma mammosa, — One of the order of the Sapotacese, and for- 
merly an Achras. It gops by several names, among which are 5a- 
pote, Mammee Sapote^ Mamey Colorado^ Bully^berry, 

"The tree resembles others of the same order. The fruit is of a 
conical form, covered with a rough, thick, brown skin pr rind; look- 
ing like the entire meat of a cocoa-nut, deprived of its husk and shell. 
The pulp is of a very dark orange or fiame color, granular, rather 
soft, but not juicy, tasting like a pretty good common musk-melon. 
In the midst of the pulp is a long, boat-shaped seed or stone, sharply 
pointed at both ends, of a mahogany colpr and high polish, except 
where this color and polish is interrupted by the rough scar, which 
occupies about a third of the surface, from end to end. The whole 
size of the fruit is from three to six incites in length, and from two to 
three in thickness. Sometimes there are two i^ceds in one fruity al- 
ways polished and beautiful, and of lai*ge size. 

"There is, I believe, a variety of the Sapote, which is oval, and not 
conical. But I describe the fruit as I saw it in the market of St. Ja- 
go, where it is quite common. 

"Mamniea Americana, This fruit, as its qame imports, is a native 
American. It is commonly called the Mamey of St, Domingo. The 
French also call it VMricot de St. Domingue; (lod bv the English it 
is often termed the Mamey Sapote, If the unlearned Europeans who 
go abroad and settle in foreign countries, had not by nature a beauti- 
ful way of confounding natural objects together, they would never 
have thought of bestowing the sam^ name on this fruit which they 
give to fruits of the Sapotaceous family, which but distantly resemble 
it. The Mamey is classed with the Garciniaceae. , 

"Among the umbrageous fruit trees, the Mamey takes the first 
place. It is a grand leafy pyramid, attaining the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, and presenting an aspect at the same time regular and 
luxuriant. The leaves ai'e quite liirge, nearly a foot in length, of a 
long oval shape, dark green, leathery, polished and shining. The 
trunk is stout, and gives excellent timber. No one can behold this 
tree, towering in the fruit garden, without a sentiment of respiect. 
Grainger, speaking of those trees which will best exclude 
*With their vast umbrage tlie Boon's fervid ray,* 

pays a due tribute to this majestic plant, while he notices a native su* 
perstitioD concerning its fruit. 

•Thee, verdant mamAy, first her song should praise; 

Thee, the first natives of these ocean isles. 

Fell anthropophagi, still sacred held ; 

And from thy large b>gh-fiavored fruit abstained 
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With pious awe; for tbiiie faigh-flKfoml fruit 
The airy phantoois of their friends deceased 
Joyed to regale on. Such their simple creed.* 

"Lari|;e and high flavored the fruit certainly is, but much too solid 
in its texture, one would think, to be proper food for <airy phaotoms.' 
It is noble in its size, as large as a shaddock, or as one's head, globu- 
lar, with a protuberance or mamelon at the end opposite the stalk, 
and covered with a russet skin. The pulp is of a close and firm con- 
sistency, like that of our quince or clihg-«tone peach, and of a yellow 
color. The flavor also resembles that of the (leach, though it is more 
aromatic. It is eaten in its fresh state, but more commonly as a jam 
or marmalade, in which form it is one of the hiost exquisite of pre- 
serves. Rogers, in his 'Voyage of Columbus,' introduces, roore{N>et- 
ically than Grainger, the idea of the natives respecting the fruit-eating 
shades of their friends, v 

'There odorous lamps adorned the festal rite. 
And guavas blushed as in the vales of light. 
There silent sate many an unbidden guest, 
Whose steadfast looks' a secret dread impressed; 
Not' there forgot the sacred fruit that fed 
At nightly feasts the spirits of the dead, 
. IliosTing in scenes that mirth to mortals give. 
But by their sadness known from those that live. 
Tlicre met as erst, within the wonted grove. 
Unmarried girls and youths that died for love,! 
Sons now beheld iheir ancient sires again. 
And sires, alas, their sons in battle slain!' 

The Spanish author, however, Peter Marty i*, quoted by Rogers in a 
note, makes the Guanabana, and not the IVtamey, the favorite food of 
spirits. *They eat of the fruit called Ghankba.' 

'/In the centre of the fruit is a stone or seed, of size corresponding to 
the fruit, brown, and very shaggy. Within the rough shell is a large 
meat, of the peculiar bitter taste of the peach-stone meat, but more 
delicate, which is much used for the flavoring of noyeau, and other 
cordials. Sometimes there are twcT of these stones, and sometimes 
three. 

*'Mangifera Indiea^ or domestica, — The celebrated. Jlfang-o is now 
Quite common in Cuba, though it was introduced from the East In- 
dies not many years ago. Grainger never mentions it in his poem, 
which is proof that he never saw it, for it is nqt a fruit to be passed 
over. Hughes, in his History of Barbadoes, speaks of a young tree 
which had just come into hearing, as of a great novelty in tnat island, 
and gives a plate of it, which £3 barely tolerable. I have seen young 
men who have told me, that, within their memory, the mango was 
a scarce fruit in Cuba, being sold in the n^irket for a medio^ or the 
sixteenth of a dollar a-piece. The same money will now buy almost 
any quantity you may want to eat. The climate and soil of the coun- 
try have agreed with the trees so well, that in some places they have 
multiplied spontaneously into groves and even forests, and they bear 
in the greatest profusion. 

'*The tree is one of the most beautiful of fruit tree^. The leaves 
are long, lanceolate, polished, hanging in dense masses of dark green 
foliage, — so dark, that the orange trees look quite light by their side. 
The trunk is sturdy, and the branches spread equally, giving a full, 
regular, rounded form, to the whole tree, which is about the size of a 
healthy and well grown, apple tree. ' 

''The blossoms are small, whitish, or with a red tinge, growing in 
upright spikes. Wheh the fruit is formed, the spikes are reversed 
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by its weight, and the mangoes appear amtrng the leaves ia long pen- 
dent bunches. 

<* While the fruit is young, its color is a fresh and lively green, 
which is a treat to one's eyes. When it ripens, it generally turns 
yellow, and looks like a first-rate egg-plum, only twice as large. 
Some of the varieties are yellow, with a red blush on one side, and 
some hardly part with their green. The flesh ia of a bright yellow, 
and quite juicy. The juice is thick, creamy and luscious, anti, to- 
gether with a rich sweetness, possesses a ps»culiar aromatic flavor, 
resembling that of turpentine) which in some species is so strong as 
to be disagreeable to the uninitiated. , This thick juice composes 
nearly the whole of the fruit, which may be sucked away into the 
mouth, so that nothing but the stone and a mass of fibres will be left. 
The stone is long, compressed, boat-shapedj without polish, irregular- 
ly grooved, and covered with hairs or fibres, which penetrate the 
fruit, and cause it to adhere closely. 

' * 'There are a vast many varieties of this fruit in the East Indies, 
and there are several in Cubat The French names of some of them 
B.rei Mango JUandreuXt Mi ^avoneux, M. abrieot^ M, emur. ^ Of these 
tbo Mango cesur, or Heart Mango, is much the best, and is also one 
of the largest. It is more delicate, and has less of the turpentine fla- 
vor than the others. It derives its name from its shape. 

"Though the mango tree is so ornamental, and its fruit is so fine, 
it is thought by some planters to be for their interest not to suffer it 
to grow on their estates. The trees, they say, shade their coffee, and 
the fruit is prejudicial to the health of their negroes, who are very 
fond of it, and apt to eat it immoderately. With regard to the cof- 
fee, it is a pity, indeed, if a few bushes cannot be iriven up. for rhe 
sake of the shade and ornament which the mango affords^ and, with 
regard to the negroes, it is held, by other planters that the fruit ia 
good for them, and does them no manner of harm. I suspect that the 
whole question of benefit or hurt, depends on the moderate or immod- 
erate use of the fruit. 

"Musa» — Two. species of this genus, the Mitsa sapieniunif or 
Banana, and the Musa paradisiaca, or Plantain^ are cultivated 
in Cuba, as in n:tost tropical countries. The Spanin^ name for 
both the banana and plantain is Platano, while the French name 
for both is Banane, It is common, however, in the latter lan- 
guage, to distinguish the banana by calling it FigMe Banane, and 
to designate the plantain by the term Chrotte Banane, The Span- 
iard<i, according to La Sagra's catalogue, apply the term Platano 
hembra to the plantain, and Platano Ouineo to the banana. Some 
botanists regard them as varieties only of the same plant, and not dis- 
tinct species. However this may be, it is convenient to speak t)f them 
as distinct species, and there are certain slight marks which distin- 
guish them from each other. The stem cff the M. sapienturn, or ba- 
nana, is spotted with purple; that of the plaintain is uniformly green. 
The fruit of the banana is smaller and more delicate than that of the 
plantain, though perhaps the latter is more in request as an article of 
food. 

"Thisfruit is occasionally seen in our market, and is more common 
in the markets of the cities to the south of us. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that I should descrilte it, farther than by saying that it is of 
a lohg oval shape, somewhat curved, pointed at the ends, of a yellow 
or purplish color when ripe, and of a sweet luscious taste. The out- 
aide akin readily peals oflr lengthwise, and the rich pulp then presents 
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itself, of the eonsbtence of butter. It is eatea raw, or cooked in vari- 
ou:3 ways. 

*<The stem of the plant is not woody, but consists of the footstalks 
of the formnir leaves wrapped round each other, and it rises to the 
hei«?ht of twelve or fifteen reet. The leaves are ver^ lari^e, of a long 
oval form, five er six feet in lensrtb, and of a beautiful ^reen. The 
middle rib of the leaf is tough and strong, but the rest of its substance 
is thin and delicate, and is easily torn by the wind alone, in a direc- 
tion of right angles with the rib. 

'*The manner in which the food is developed is quite interesting. 
From the midst of the leaves, and at top, appears a large, smooth, 
purple cone, hanging down gracefully at the end of a stalk. The 
flowers are all wrapped up in this cone, which consists of a large 
number of closely packed spathes. By and by the uppermost of these 
spathes disengages itself from the rest, curls up, and discloses a row 
of three or four long blossoms, with the young fruit of each beginning 
to form. While this row of fruit fs tender, the spathe remains hang- 
ing over it like a roof; but when the fruit has acquired some size and 
strength, the protecting spathe drops off, and the next in order rises 
up, with a similar row of young fruit, over which it stands in the 
same watchful attitude, till it also dro))s off, td be succeeded by anoth- 
er. When one circle of fruit is completed, another is commenced be- 
low, and in due time another; while the common stem' around which 
the fruit is disf)osed, grows constantly longer, and the cone of spathes 
is constantly diminishing in size, till it is all unfolded, and a mon- 
strous bunch of bananas is finished, which seldom weighs less than 
twenty or thirty, and sometimes as much as seventy or eighty pounds. 

"'Of all kinds of vegetable nutriment, the banana is perhaps the 
most productive and most easily raised. After a plant has produced 
its buiich of fruit, the stem is either cut, or is suffered to wither and 
fall on the spot.. In the former case, it is good fodder for cattle; in 
the latter, it is good manure for the young shoots which have been 
springing from the root, and which are soon read^ to bear fruit in 
their turn. From these shoots or sprouts the plant is propagated. 

''There are several varieties both of the plantain and the banana. 
The banana which comes from Tahiti is among the very best. The 
East India name for the geifius is Pisang. 

"This fruit is not forgotten by Grainger. 

'A wholesome nutriment bananas yield. 
And sunburnt tabor loves its breezy shade: 
Their sraceful screen let kindred plantains join, 
And with their broad vans shiver in the breexe. ' 

"Pasniflora, — The seed vessels of several species of the Passiflora, 
or Passion fiower, are palata'ble fruits in countries where they come 
naturally to perfection. This fruit is called Grenadillo or Pa$8iona- 
HOi by the Spaniards, and Grenadille by the French; which name has 
been also adopted by the English, with a slight difference in termina- 
tion, who call it Uranadilla, The Spaniards x>f South America, 
however, and perhaps also of Mexico, give quite a different name to 
this class of fruits, ternrting them Parehaa. 

"With one species of granadilla 1 became well acquainted, for it 
grew just by my window. The plant, which was, I believe, the 
Pas$ifiora quadrangulari$^ was a most luxuriant vine, clambering 
over a wild orange tree, and so completely enveloping it as hardly to 
suffer a twig to make its appearance. Its growth Was so rapid, that it 
could almost be seen, and, as it grew, it threw out fresh flowers; 
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while haDging about in all parts of this natural arbor was the fruit, in 
all its several stages up to ripeness, when it was of the size of a can- 
telope melon, say seven or eight inches by four. It was of an oval 
fornix smooth like an egg plant, and of a yellowish-green color when 
ripe. Within a tender nnd a quantity of blackish seeds swim in a 
transparent mucilaginous pulp, of a rather pleasant sub-acid flavor. 
This pulp is mad^ into a refreshing drink, when mixed with sugar- 
syrup and water; but without preparation it was not much to my 
taste. Surrounded as I was by other'and better fruits, 1 hardly ever 
thought of reaching forth my hand to this. 
.'^Grainger pays a due compliment to the ornamental character of 

the plant. 

'The mnse mijrht tench to iwine the verdant arcb. 

And the cool alcove's lofty roof Udorn 

With ponderous granaaillas.' > 

"The Passion flowers give their name to the natural order Passi- 
floraeefp, and are nearly allied to the gooseberries and currants. 

"Pisriea gratissimaj formerly Lautus^Persea. — No fruit enjoys a 
greater wealth of namea than this; and therefore it is rich in more 
senses than one. It is the Alligator Fear of the English, which 
name Alligator is only a corruption of the Avoeato or Aguacate of the 
Spanish, or Avoeat of the French. It is also called the Vegetable 
Marrovi by the English, a name which well designates its quality. 
Id Peru and Mexico it is roost commonly called Palto or Palta; and 
Grainger gives us 3^et another, which he savs is the Indian name, 
'when he terms it in his poem the 'rich Saobaea.^ But in another 
place he employs the raor^ usual appellation. 

'And thou green avocato, charm of sense. 
Thy ri|)ened marrow liberally bestow 'st.* 

^ '*The tree is of middle size, and looks so much like our sassafras 
tree (Laurus sassafras,) that it might easily be mistaken for it at i!i 
little distance. In this resemblance it is true to its family connection; 
for it is one of the laurels, and is therefore closely allied with the sas- 
safras, as well as with the bays, the cinnamon, and the camphor. 

''The fruit looks like a very large, long pear. It is of two or three 
varieties, red, purple and green, of which the green is the best. The 
pulp is yellow, and of a firm but very rich and delicate consistence. 
'When ripe,' says Grainger in a note, 'the skin peels easily off, and 
discovers a but^raceous, or rather a marrowy-like substance, with 
greenish veins mterspersed. Being eat with salt and pepper, or su- 
gar and lime juice, it is not only agreeable, but highly nourishing; 
hence Sir Hans Sloane used to style it Vegetable Marrow.' It was 
once thought to be worth a voyage from Europe to the West Indies 
to taste of this fruit; but now, its ancient fame is somewhat diminish- 
ed, though it is still considered a great delicacy. It seems to have 
the character of a vegetable rather than a fruit, and is more highly 
appreciated by some palates than by others. - 

"As the Aguacate does not ripen till summer, I had not the oppor- 
tunity of giving it a trial. I saw many of the trees, however, and 
some specimens of the fruit which had attained a Jarge size. 

"Imbedded in the pulp is a large rough seed or stone, the juice of 
which stains a violet color, -and is sometimes used for marking linen. 

"Pndium — Of this genus, which is of the natural order Myrtaceae, 
two fruit-bearing species are commonly mentioned as belonging to 
Cuba, the Pdmiferum and Pyriferum; the fruit of the former being 
shaped like an apple^ and that of the latter like a pear. It is the 
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Cruavay or, as it ig variously written by the Frenc^ and Spanish, Chd- 
ava, Gouyava, Guayaba^ Goyabe, &c. 

"The tree is small, looking something like oUr cherry tree when 
young; though the leaves of the guavaare larger and longer than 
those of the cherry, and more thinly scattered on the tree- It is ntit- 
ural to Cuba, and is of a pertinacious life, covering and usurping the 
ground on which it is permitted to settle. The wood is close-gramed, 
heavy, clothed with ^ smooth, reddish colored bark. The blossom is 
white, and resembles a plum or cherry blossom, or, more nearly still, 
a larj^e myrtle flower. 

"The fruit which makes such a fine and celebrated jelly, is not so 
very desirable in its natural state, though by some it is esteemed. I 
happened to see but one species, but of this one 1 saw maiiy speci- 
mens, 'fhe fruit was neaHy round, and, when ripe, of a greienish 
yellow, resembling more nearly a ripe lime, as [ thought, than either 
an apple or a pear. It was so like a lime, both in shape and color, 
that, at a little distance, 1 should easily have mistaken it for that 
fruit. It had a tender rind, about a quarter of an inch thick, withiu 
which was the pulp, of a pink hue, crowded with small, triangular, 
yellowish seeds. ^ The flavor of the fresh fruit is like that of the jelly 
made from it, but much more powerful, so that one of them, cut open, 
will scent a large room. Grainger has but a line and a half to spare 
for it. . , 

'A wholeftome food the ripeiied guaTa yields. 
Boast of the housewife .' 

**The name Psidium is from the Greek Psidion, whiah was the an- 
cient name for the pomegranate, to which the guava has some resem- 
blance. There is a wild guava, P. montanum^ the fruit of which is 
small, and not fit for food. 

"Punjctf granait«»,-rTho Pomegranate grows well in Cuba, but is 
a native of the old world. It flourishes abundantly on the northern 
coasts of Africa, especially in the Carthaginian district, from which 
country it derives its generic name. The ancients called it Malum 
Punicumj or the Carthaginian apple. Its specific name appears in 
the English Pomegranatef or apple full of seeds, and also in the 
French Granade^ and the Spanish Granada, 

"The tree, or bush, is common in our green-houses, and the fruit 
is now and then to be seen in our market. I will only say of the for- 
mer, that it resembles in appearance, as it is also naturally allied with, 
the bushy plants of the order Myrtacese; and of the latter, that it is 
round in form, termitiated with a tall and deeply clefl coronet, and 
full of small seeds which are enclosed separately in portions of a 
transfl^arent red pulp, firm, glistening like rubies. These grains fur- 
nish a refreshing juice, in which sweetness and acidity seem blended 
in equal proportions* I have seen the plant occasionally in the city 
x>f St. Jago,' lighting up some small yard with its fresh and varied 
beaut)r, and also flourishing here and there on a plantation walk. 
The ripe fruit, sometimes bursting and disclosing its gems, the shape- 
ly green fruit, the rich red blossoms, all hanging together on the slen- 
der pensile stems of the bush, form one of the pleasantest of gardea 
eights. 

^^ Tamarindus qeeidentalis. — Tamarindo^ the Tamarind. I have 
employed the specific name occidentalis, because it has been adopted 
by late botanists to distinguish the West Indian tamarind. As it 
seems to difler, however, from the Tamarindus indica, or East Indian 
tamarind, in no other respect than merely having shorter pods or fruit, 
It hardly deserves to be esteemed but as a variety of that species. 
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"It is one of the Leguminosse, and the tree has all the appearance 
of a fine, spreading acacia. It grows fast, and yet is long lived, and 
its wood is hard and durable. 

"The fruit is a pod, like a full, ripe pea-pod, with a thin crisp, rus- 
set skm or shell, which covers a reddish brown pulp, and shining, 
mahogany colored seeds, which are embraced by a net of tough fibres, 
proceeding from the fruit-stalk. The pulp seems to ne^d no preserv- 
inff process, for when fresh it has all the appearance of a marmalade. 
\Vhen eaten directly from the tree, its sugared acidity is agreeable to 
the palate and refreshing to the senses. Steeped in water, it furnish- 
es a cooling and grateful drink in fevers. The old writers are loud 
in its praises, and ascribe to it, together with its real good qualities, 
properties which it can lay but slight claim to . The least that Lem- 
ery says of it, is, that 4t allays by its sharpness the too great motion 
of the tumors, abates feverish heat,cools and quenches thirst, strength- 
ens the stomach, creates an appetite, resists vomiting, and cuts tough 
phlegm.' At any rate, it is pleasant and innocent, and it is so com- 
monly to be met with in our shops, that there is no want of opportu- 
nity to test all the virtues it may have. 

"The beauty of the tree is increased by its blossoms, which hang 
in bunches, with red and yellow petals, and of an agreeable fragrance. 

"Grainger informs us in a note, that its name in Arabic is Tamaray 
and that its fruit is good in sea-siekness. He thus instructs his muse 
to celebrate it: 

*The tamarind likewise should adorn her theme, 
With Whose tart fruit the sweltering fever loves 
To quench his thirst ; whose breezy umbrage soon 
Sliades the pleased planter, shades his children long.' 

"And another, and far higher poet, in that strange and beautiful 
romance of 'Thalaba,' introduces the maidOneiza pronering a draught 
of tamarind water to the guest of her father's tent, unconscious that 
this guest is a concealed sorcerer. 

'The damsel from the tamarind tree 
Had plucked its acid fruit. 
And steeped it in water long ; 
And whoso drank of the cooling draught. 

He would not wish for wine. 
This to the guest, the damsel bronght. 
And a modest pleasure kindled her cheek. 
When, raising from the cup his moistened lips. 
The stranger smiled, and praised, and drank again.* 

''The following curious account of the derivation of the namd 
Tamarind, is from Burton's Outlines of Botany: *The date, called 
Tamar by the Arabs, being their most common and valuable fruit, 
other important fruits have been called dates, or tamars likewise, 
with Some distinctive epithet adjoined. Hence the one in question 
received the name of Tamar-hendiy the date of India, whence our 
word Tamarind, Ignorance or neglect of this circumstance led bota- 
nists to add Indica as the specific name, to a generic one in which the 
habitat of the plant already was included.' Considering, therefore, 
that Tamar-inaxis Indica is a 'vile pleonasm,' Burton proposes to call 
it Tamarindtu orientalis, in distinction from the Taniarindus occiden- 
talis. 

, " Theobroma Cacao, — This is the plant which ];iroduces the Cacao ^ 
or Chocolate-nut of com^n^rce; and it is important that the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the word should be attended to and 
preserved, in order to prevent the confusion arising between this and 
VOL. Vi-r-NO. IX. 44 
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the coco or cocoa, which is as different a fruit as possible. The nut 
from which chocolate is made, is the cacao, and not the coco; and the 
tree which bears it, instead of being one of the palms, is cJassed 
among the mallows, and is connected with the cotton shrub and tree, 
the linden, and other plants of that type. 

"The tree is of rather small size, with large, long, oval pointed 
leaves, strongly ribbed, often assuming a dark purple color. The 
flowers are small and star-shaped. The fruit is of a long oval form, 
pointed at the endi ribbed like a muskmelon, and bearing some re- 
semblance to a small specimen of that fruit. When ripe, its rind is 
yellow. Cut it open, and you come to a soft, white, spongy, pulp, 
of a rather pleasant sub-acid taste, which separates wholly from the 
rind. The valuable seeds are wrapped up carefully in this pulp, in 
separate envelopments, in considerable numbers, and are of a lively 
red color before they are dried, when they turn to a duller hue, which 
is well known as chocolate color. A specimen of the fruit which 1 
opened contained thirty-eight of these seeds. 

"A singularity, with respect to this fruit, still more marked than in 
the case of the guanavana, is, that it grows out directly from the 
bark of the large branches or trunk, hanging thereto by a short, fleshy 
stem. I have seen it clinging to a stout trunk, within a foot or two of 
the ground, without a twig or a leaf near it. 

"It is unnecessary for me to say any thing of the vaJue of the cacao. 
When first discovered by Europeans, it was greeted with boundless 
eulogy, of which its generic name, Theobroma, signifying /ooc? /or 
the gods, is a standing testimonial. In Mexico, and parts of South 
America, the people could hardly live without their chocolate, or 
ehocolatl, which is the Mexican word; and it is calculated by Hum- 
boldt, in the year 1806, that twenty-three millions of pounds of the 
cacHO were imported into Europe, the greater portion of which was 
used in S])ain. Chocolate is nothing more than the cacao seeds 
bruised or ground into a paste, and sweetened and flavored according 
to the fancy of the manufacturer and demands of the consumer." 
{£o8t. Jour, of Nat, Hist.) 

FRANCE. 



Progress of Horticulture and AgrievJlture in France, — The great 
annual sitting of the Royal and Central Society of Agriculture took 
place last month at Paris, before a very crowded assembly. The 
Minister of Public Works, Agriculture, and Commerce, the Count 
de Gusparin, delivered the oration, usually spoken on the occasion: 
he treated pretty fully of the difl*erent branches connected with the 
labors of the husbandman, which the last year saw distinguished by 
more than ordinary success, and marked by circumstances of unusual 
interest. 

M. Soulange Bodin then read a report ; from which the following 
are extracts: — 

Madder, — The advantages which must arise from the cultivation 
of this plant in the departments immediately about Paris, have been 
ably summed up in a work lately^ written by M. Battereau Danet. 
In it a calculation of the expense and amount of the various experi- 
ments hitherto made have been clearly detailed. He estimates the 
profit at about 100 francs per hectare greater than what the common 
produce of the country could yield. These calculations are the 
more encouraging, as, in several experiments made by M. Chevreul 
with the madder produced near Paris, and that of Avignon and 
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Alsace, the former was able to sustain with advantage a comparison 
for lightness, color, and durability. The agriculturist it is who must 
now consider if he can conveniently cultivate this plant in justice to 
fab other crops. Those who can will find, it is presumed, the profit 
arising from it exceedingly great. 

Polygonum Tinetorium.-^The anticipations of the French hor- 
ticulturists respecting this; plant are declared to be premature, for so 
far as. is at present ascertained, it cannot maintain a contest with 
indigo from India. " You are aware," says the report, ^' that the 
polygonum tinctorium (Contains within its leaves, an indigo, which, 
brought from China through Russia, in France has been thought 
equal to that of India. M. Louis Vilmorin, the younger,' who last 
year presented the Society with a specimen of the indigo produced 
from this plant, has continued to lay before it ax;counts of his experi- 
ments, and to expose specimens of the indigo which he extracted by 
different processes. You have also had presented to you specimens 
of stuffs died with the indigo. M. Jaume St. Hilaire has lately taken 
two pieces of cloth, one dyed with the best indigo of Bengal, and the 
other with that of which 1 now speak, and has expo.'^ed the two for 
fifteen days to the influence of the rain, sun, and wind ; but the 
result proves that the world has been too hasty in announcing from 
mere experiments in the laboratory, that the polygonum can replace 
the produce of India. It undoubtedly contains a frreater quantity of 
coloring matter, but no mode of extracting it hitherto discovered can 
be used in a manufactory. The fine indigo which M. Louis Vilrnoriu 
has preseiited was only obtained by means of a double operation, 
which served at the same time to extract it and to purify it; but 
nothing has yet been established to prove that this modus operandi 
can be advantageously used on a grand scale. 

The Tea-^ree.— Whilst waiting, for the return of M. Guillemin, 
whom the government has sent to Brazil to procure seeds and plants 
of the tea-tree, we have only to express our wishes for his success. 
News was received in January from this gentleman. He states, that 
he observed in the garden at Rio Janeiro 12,000 plants in full bear- 
ing, and he was on the point of setting out for the province of St. 
Paul, where the nurpber is still more considerable. He mentions 
that it succeeds exceedingly well in that country, and that half the 
tea consumed there proceeds from Brazil itself. He paid particular 
attention to the mode of preparing the leaves, and can now prepare 
them himself. £very thing leads us to suppose that the exertions of 
this gentleman will be crowned with success. 

Milking Qualities of Cows, — Whilst learned men were thus, by 
microscopic observations, ascertaining the qualities of infected milk, 
a simple farmer of the south came forward to speak on coniectural 
grounds of the milking qualities of cattle. He asserted that, by 
mere external examination of the animal, he could dutermine long 
beforehand, on the existence, the nature, and even the continuance 
of the milk. M. Guenon in fact declares that he can class, with the 
greatest precision, all cows of every kind, so as to declare the quan* 
tity of milk they give each day — the quantity they shall give at a 
future period, and predict the duration, mpre or less extended, of its 
production in the aninial. At M. Gu^non's request, numerous ex- 
periments, directed by himself, have been n<ade by the agricultural 
societies of Bordeaux and of Aurillao, and at Paris, at Grignon, and 
at Rambouillet, also in the department of Seine-fet-Maine, and by 
the Agricultural Society of Rosoy. The total of the experiments 
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made by M.Gu^non, and reported on by M. Yvart, presented a fifth 
of erroneous declarations. The characters on which M. Gu^non 
founds his judfi^inent exist in every individual of the bovine race, and 
are easily distinguished, and. even measured, in all their forms and 
gradations. The important matters to ascertain would be, first, their 
character, and the value attributed to them; and next, if the observa- 
tions of the discoverer are conformable to them in every instance — 
for it must be acknowledged that the exceptions were in suffi,cient 
number to make the rule itself a matter of doubt. However, the 
mark is undoubtedly novel, and if it has, up to this, passed unper- 
ceived in theory, it is not unreasonable to admit it in practice ; and 
as the importance of the discovery, if well founded, is evidently 
great, the gentlemen appointed to investigate the matter, thought it 
their duty to recommend the government to encourage, as much as 
possible, the experiments of M. Gu^non, in order to ascertain gener- 
ally the value of his secret, for he made known his mode of judging 
to the committee alone. , {Hort, Jour,) 
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Large Ttumip-rooted Beets, — I have turnip beets, raised from 
seeds sown March 19th, which now measure, in circumference, one 
foot ten inches ! — Respectfully, yours, Gregory Lee, Franltford, near 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1889. 

Seedling Verbenas, — Mr. Wales, of Dorchester, who is now absent 
in England, has raised upwards of a hundred seedling verbenas, 
principally, we believe, from the seeds of V, Tweedie<^na.* there are 
not, however, any varieties which are more remarkable for beauty 
than their parent, or, in reality, worthy of being named. With the 
new kinds which have made their appearance for the first time this 
season, the V, teucroides and Eyre^na, there will be a great chance, 
by proper and judicious impregnation, to procure numberless forms 
and colors. We look forward to the period, when the varieties of 
this tribe will outnumber even the vast quantity of geraniums, and 
when they will be more universally cultivated and admired, as out- 
door ornaments, than any other plants.— ^jE«?. 

Striped dahlias. — The skill of English florists has already produc- 
ed a dahlia as striped as a carnation. A new variety, called the Stria- 
ta formosissima, was exhibited last season, at many shows near 
London, and has been added to our collections the present year, as 
has probably been noticed, in the catalogues of the principal growers^ 
By a reference to our report of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, in another page, it will be seen that Messrs. Wilder and Hovey 
& Co. have each exhibited blooms. Like other parti-colored varie- 
ties, it is somewhat sportive in its colors. Those shown by Mr. Wil- 
der were, each, very regularly striped, while one of those exhibited 
by Messrs. Hovey & Co. was almost entirely self-colored, having only 
two or three striped petals in the wh(>le dower. This variety is a 
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free grower, and, from present appearances, an abundant bloomer, 
and if only one half of tbe flowers should be striped, it will be a very 
desirable kind from its great singularity, differing so much as it does 
from the self-colored and edged varieties. We shall notice it again. 

Tbe Albany HorticuUurtd Society hold their annual meeting in the 
city of Albany, on Wednesday, the 18th of September. The list of 
premiums to be awarded for various garden productions has been 
sent us, from which we perceive that the Society propose distributing 
upwards of one hundred and thirty dollars in prizes at the above 
meeting, in the following manner^ viz : seventy-two dollars for flowers, 
thirty-three for fruits, and twenty-six for vegetables. We annex the 
list of the prizes for flowers and fruits :— 

Flowers: — The first premium for the 25 best dahlias, ^30. 

The second premium for the 25 next best dahlias, . . 15. 

The third premium for the 35 next best dahlias, . .10. 

The fourth premium for the 25 next best dahlias, . . 5. 

The fifth premium for the 25 next best dahlias, . 3. 

Best design for a centre ornament for centre table, made 

of flowers, 5. 

Second best design for a centre ornament, . . . 3. 

The first premium for the best bouquet. of flowers, ., . 2. 

The second premium for the next best bouquet of flow- 
ers, ... 1. 

For the greatest variety bouquet of flowers, . . 3. 

For the finest specimen green-house plant in pot, . 2. 

For the greatest assortment of plants in pots, . . 2. 

For the greatest assortment of heartsease, . . . 1. 

Fruits : — The first premium on grapes, two largest bunches, 5. 

The second ))remium on grapes, two next in size, . 3. 

The first on peas, one dozen best varieties, . • . 5. 

The second on peas, one dozen next best varieties, . 3. 

The first on apples, one dozen best varieties, . . 5. 

The second on apples, one dozen the next best varieties, 3. 

The first ou plums, bcKst varieties, . . . .8. 

The second on plums, next best varieties, ... 2. 

The best dozen peaches, 2. 

The best dozen nectarines, . . . . . * 2. 

The best dozen quinces, ...... 2. 

Discretionary preniiums will be awarded on horticultural produc- 
tions thought meritorious by the committee. Competition open to all 
the States, 

We are glad to see this Society adopting the liberal plan of allow- 
ing their exhibitions to be open to all Who are disposed to contribute, 
whether members or not: by not restricting the competitors to the 
mere limits of the Society, we believe that many >vill contribute who 
otherwise would not. The annual shows of every society in the coun- 
try should be open to amateurs and gardeners throughout the whole 
"Union. This Society, together with the Horticultural Association of 
the Valley of the Hudson, is doing much towards the advancement of 
gardening in the fertile region of the Hudson, and we trust that their 
united efforts will cause other portions of the State to emulate their 
example. 

Our correspondents in Albany will not, we hope, forget to send us 
a correct account of the exhibition.^— JSrf. 
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The Maryland Horticultural Society in Baltimore, the Colambian 
Horticultural in Washington, D. C, the New Haven Horticultural 
Society in New Haven, and the Charleston Horticultural Society in 
Charleston, S. C, ea<;h held annual meetins^s in September, last year. 
We have had no notice of the time of their meeting; this season, but 
presume they will each hold an exhibition this month, and we would 
request our correspondents to send us as, accurate reports as possible 
of productions displayed.r— /rf. 

Edgings for flower borders, — Will you please to inquire of your 
numerqus readers, for the best edging for a parterre, and inform one 
who is now suffering from a gross border or edging? and oblige 
Yours, an Amateur j July, 1839. [The best edging that we can re- 
commend for this purpose is box, properly set out, and kept neatly 
dipt. Some recommend the Dwarf stone-crop, as making a pretty 
border; but we prefer box. — Ed."] 

Fhl6x Drummond}}, has flowered from seed in about eight weeks. 
The variety is a beautiful rosy purple, with a dark stellate eye, aud 
seems to be identical with the F. var. carnescens of the English seed- 
lings. As a delicate, and at the same time somewhat durable flower, 
it is finely adapted to cultivation in pots, and contributes no mean 
(][uota to the ornamental series of in-door floriculture. Grown in a 
rich but light compost, and plentifully supplied with water, it seems 
to thrive with a luxuriance which is observable in all the rest of this 
family of plants, whea proper care is taken in their cultivation. — 

«/. L. XL. 

Natural vegetation in sand. — It is usual for us to associate with 
sandy tracts the idea of sterility. To the most arid spots, however, 
the botanist is indebted for some of his most interesting subjects. To 
say nothing, at this time, of the gorgeous and grotesque groups of 
plants indigenous to the deserts of the tropics — the sandy wastes and 
plains of our own State, where, from careless and negligent culture, 
the upper soil has been expended, and a substratum of almost pure 
silex IS laid bare, — are productions to a degree of luxuriance scarce- 
ly appreciable to the ordinary glance. The blue perennial (Lupinus 
perennis) particularly delights in such soil, succeeded by the tall pur- 
ple Blazing Star, (^LiMris scari6sa;) and then comes Polyg6num ar- 
ticulktum, so delicate and heathlike, while milky sunspurge (Euphor- 
bia helioscopa) and a wiry grass or so, and the golden Hiids6nta to- 
mentdsa and H. ericoides, all aid to render, not absolutely barren, the 
depauperated soil. On the sea-shore more singular plants abound, 
such as the prickly stemmed Suls61a caroliniana, the sea burdock 
(Xanthium strdmosum,) the Arenkriaj3eploides,of an almost anoma- 
lous form in the difference between its thick, clumsy, succulent leaves 
and stems, and the delicate, pretty contour of most of the other spe- 
cies; beautiful varieties of Datura 5itram6nium, some of extraordinary 
size, may be found on the very ocean's margin, while, the rank Lo- 
vage (Ligustrum scdticum,) and not a f^vf fine golden rods and asters 
wave their yellow heads and starry blossoms in close proximity to the 
salsiferous breath of the sea, and on the junction of siliceous aud veg- 
etable soils. — i?. 

O'rchis fimbriMa — or fringed orchis, has been abundant and very 
^ne in the meadows of this vicinity. We recommend its culture, es- 
pecially in those situations which can command the banks of a stream 
or of a pond. Transplantation of all the orchideous plants of our 
swamps and meadows succeeds perfectly when they are in flower, as 
the tubers seem capable at that period of enduring a change; they 
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having made provision^ by the growth of new roots, for the exigen- 
cies of the next season. — Chelmsford^ Jlt^g, 14. 

The American harebell, (Campanula rotundif61ia,) is growing in 
profusion near by, and decking, with its pendant' and carelessly hung 
flowers, the picturesque banks of the Merrimack. We could wish 
that some one fond of the cultivation of our native flowers would try 
to bloom it in winter, by an introduction of plants into the green- 
house. We feel sure that it will be found to surpass many a denizen 
of those structures, more generally grown and of questioned beauty. 
"^Chelmsford, Av^r^ 16, 

A second Exhibition of Cut Flowers, for premiums, took place at 
the Conservatory of the Public Garden, on Thursday, July 4th. A 
great number of bouquets were exhibited, together with numerous 
specimens of pinks, roses, pansies, &c. &c.^ We were not present, 
and are not enabled to give the names of the exhibitors. — Ed, 

Chreus nicticaiilis. — A new species, under this name, has been ipi- 
ported from London, by J. W. Boot, Esq. of Boston. It is similar 
in habit and general aspect to the G. grandifl6rus, but is said to pro- 
duce a more beautiful flower. The plant is yet small. — Ed, 

The Twelfth Annual Fair of the American Institute will be held at 
Niblo's Garden, on Monday, October 7th, and will continue open 
until the lllh, on which evening a Silk Convention will be holden at 
the same place. The Anniversary Address will be delivered on the 
evening of the 10th. Contributions from exhibitors will be received 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, previous to the exhibition. This 
fair will be exceedingly interesting to all agriculturists, as there will, 
probably, be a large number of labor-saving agricultural implements 
exhibited. The ploughing match, for the trial of ploughs, on Thurs- 
day, the 5th instant, will probably take place before this notice meets 
the eyes of our distant subscribers. But the results of the trial will 
be given in the Journal of the Institute. — Id, 

The Brooklyn Horticultural Society, — This new Society will hold 
an exhibition the latter part of September, or early in October. We 
were promised a list of the officers of the Society, with an account of 
its first exhibition, which, we are informed by our friends, was ex- 
ceedingly good; but it has not yet been received. Before our De- 
cember number appears, however, we hope to be able to present the 
same. The Society have been fortunate in calling to its head N. J. 
Becar, Esq., a gentleman who is greatly devoted to gardening pur- 
suits. The Vice-Presidents are also gentlemen who are deeply in- 
terested in horticulture. Another season, when perfectly organized, 
much good may be expected from its labors. — Id. 

The Agdve dmericdna, which we have noticed once or twice, in the 
collection of Mr. Hogg, and which be attempted to preserve through 
the last winter, by merely protecting the plant without peat, has, we 
learn, died since our visit to his place in June. — Ed. 

Beet Sugar in Michigan. — We may soon expect to be supplied 
with the '* sweets of life," from the prairies of the west. The peo- 
ple of Michigan are more extensively engaged in the Beet sugar 
business, than any other part of the Union. Several companies 
have been formed for the purpose, which have planted large quanti- 
ties of beets, and some wealthy individuals are pltinting largely on 
their own account. The Hon. Lucius Lyon, of Ionia county, came 
to this city a few weeks since, and purchased at the Rochester Seed 
Store over three hundred pounds of sugar beet seed, together with 
machines for sowing and cultivating them. Mr. L. informed us that 
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he intended to plant <me hundred and fifty aerea of beets, and to 
erect suitable buildings, and apparatus for an extensive sugar manu- 
factory. He expressed the fullest confidence in the success of the 
enterprise, and has sent to France for an experienced workman to 
superintend the business. We wish Mr. L. complete success, and 
hope he will send us an account of his operations next fall. ( Genesee 
Farmer.) 

Annual Exhibition of The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, — 
The Committee of Arrarigments have decided to hold the Annual 
Exhibition on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 25th, 26tb, 
and 27th of September.— E<f. 

Encouragment to the Silk Cultivation by HorticuUural Societies, — 
The Maryland Horticultural Society, aware of the importance of the 
encouraging the culture of silk, and deeming " in its most important 
part, at least a branch of Horticulture," have ofiered the following 
premiums to be awarded in 18S9: — 
For the best parcel of Cocoons, not less than five pounds, 

a Silver Cup, of the value of . . . . $10 00 

For the best parcel of Raw or Reeled Silk, not less than one 

pound, a Silver Cup, of the value of . . . 10 00 
For the best parcel o^ Setbing Silk, not less than half a 

pound, a Silver Cup, of the value of . . . 10 00 

For the best specimen of iS*7A: Hosiery, Vesting, or Hand- 
kerchief, a Silver Cream Jug, of the value of . . 20 00 
It is required, specially, that the articles entered for competition, 
shall be of the growth and manufacture of the state of Maryland, or 
District of Columbii^, during the year 1839, — and that they be exhib- 
ited at the fall show of the society, which will be held September 
25th, of the present year. — Ed. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

Errata. — On page 301 of the last number, fifth line from the top, 
'^ncarn^tum," should read *' incurvMum;'^ and for " new species," 
on the sixteenth line from the bottom of same page, read " new 
variety." The reader' is requested to correct these with his pen. 
P. 295, ei^ht lines from the top, for '*larger" read ^^longer." 



Art. V. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 

The stated meeting of the Pennsylvania'Horticultural Society ivas 
held on the evening of the 20th instant, the President in the chair. 

At the intermediate meeting, on the 3d of August, the following 
premiums were awarded by the committees: — For the best six heads 
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of Swiss chard, to William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Stot, Turners 
Lane, t'or the best early apples, (Bevan's Favorite,) to Isaac H. 
Hatch, Camden, N. J. For the best early peaches, (Early York,) 
to Joseph Hatch, Camden, N. J. 

Joseph Hurst, c^ardener to Mr. Hanson, exhibited Swiss chard and 
some fine white Portugal and Strasburgh onions, raised from seed 
sown last April. Alexander Packer exhibited Bolmar Washington, 
and red Egg plums. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded the premium for 
the best display of plants in pots, on the evening of the SOth, to Rob- 
ert Buist, he having exhibited Fuchsia glob6sa, EchevSrta grandifl6- 
ra, «i6[marylli5 Johnsdni and A, gig&ntea, Chirdm'a grandifldra, Blse^- 
ria ericoides, i^rica mammdsa, E, vulgaris and vk^ans, Metrosid^ros 
8emperfl6rens, Lophosp^rmum grandifl6ra, JUmiuIus Harris6nii, 
Ix6ra crockta, Gardoquia Hook^rti, Solknumjasminoides, Alstroe- 
vn^ria acutif61ia, Nieremb^rgia filicadlis, Thunb^rgia alkta var. 4lba, 
LseMia &nceps, five distinct varieties of phloxes, from the seed of the 
F, Drumm<indi», and some cut flowers of very fine zinnias-, and Chi- 
na pinks. 

, The premium for the best bouquet, to Robert Kilvington, and an 
honorary premium was awarded to the same, for some fine specimens 
of indisrenous plants, viz: Lulitria scari6sa, and two others, Lob^h'a 
canlinklis, Botrychium/umarioides, and B. obliqum, &c« 

William Chalmers, gardener to George Pepper, Esq,, exhibited 
Wits^nio corymb6sa, Man^ttia cordifdiia, and Pancratium specidsa, 
three very fine specimens. William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. 
Scot, exhibited a fine species of Maxill^ria. 

Alexander Parker exhibited Eugenia myrtif^Iia, Lantkna camm^- 
ra, Leon6tis leom^rus, Ardisia crenul^ta, petunias, purple and white, 
Nieremb^rgia filicadlis, Lagerstrce^mia indica, Passindra csen^lea, R6- 
chea falckta and obliqua, H6yff carndsa, Crinum americknum, /hi- 
biscus r6.sa sin^nsi.s, Lob^lta, specidsa purpilrea, Finca rdseaand 41- 
ba, ./asminuin az6ricum, Plectr^nthus fructic6sus, Swains6nta gale- 
4S^af6lia, Gloxinia speci6sa and &lba, fZeiiotr6pium corymb6sum, 
Malvavl^cus arb6reus, and three stapelias. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium for the best 
display of vegetables, to Charles Conover, gardener to Thomas C. 
Rockbill, Esq., he having exhibited onions, white Portugal and 
Strasburgh, tomatoes, cabbages, carrots, egg plants. Snap beans, 
sweet corn, s(]^uashes, potatoes, okra, Lima beans, and plums. 

The Committee on Fruits awarded the premium for the best figs 
^Celestial,) to William Sinton, gardener to Gen. Robert Patterson. 
Alexander Parker exhibited the Seckel, the Musk spiced, the Berga- 
mot, the Late Catharine, the Butter and the premium Bergamot 
pears, the Imperial Violet, the red, Parker, large Natutal, and his 
Clean Stone Damson plums, besides some fruit of the C<Srnus miis- 
cula, and Maiden's Blush apples. Mr. Helmuth, Spruce street, exhib- 
ited Aome very fine nectarines. 

Hurst & Dreer exhibited one hundred and ninety blooms of very 
superior dahlias. We noticed Hancock's Hero of Tippecanoe, Bu- 
ist's Mrs. Rushron, Widnall's Reliance, Lady Dartmouth, Queen 
Sup^rha, and the Marquis of Northampton, as something very supe- 
rior; indeed, the whole were very good, and made a fine appearance. 
—Your 8, G, JVatton, Philadelphia^ Aug. 21 «^ 1839. 

VOX-. V, — wo. IX. 45 
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The Society have issued their circular, announcing that the Ex- 
hibition will take place, and have also appended to the same a list 
of the premiums to be awarded, as follows: — 

For the best Grapes, native, not less than six bunches^ . . . $5 00. 

For the next best Grapes, native, not less than six bunches, < . 4 00. 

For the next best Grapes, dative, not less tlian six bunches, . . 3 00. 
For the best Grapes, foreign, raised in the open air, not less tlian 4 bunches, 5 00. 
For the next best Grapes, foreign, raised in the open air, not less than 4 do. 4 00. 
For the next best Grapes, foreign, raised in the open air, not less than 4 do. 3 00. 

For the best Grapes, raised under glass, not less than 4 bunches, . . & 00. 

For the next best Grapes, raised under glass, not less than 4 bunches, 4<X). 

For the best Peaches, not less than one peck, .5 00. 

For the next best Peaches, not less than one peck, • . • ,3 00, 

For the best two dozen Peaches, -. . . . . . . 3 00. 

For the best bushel of Peaches, . . . . . . . 10 00. 

For the next best busJiel of Peaches, . . . • . . 5 00. 

For the l)est Seckel Pears, not less than one peck, . . . . 5 00. • 

For the best Butter Pears, not less Uian one peck, • . . . 5 00. 

For the best Pears of any other variety, not less than one pedL, . . 5 00. 

For tlic best Apples, not less than one peck, 3 00. 

For the next best Apples, not less than one peck, . . . . 2 00. 

For the best bushel of Apples, . . .... 5 00. 

For the next best bushel of Apples, • .... 3 00. 

For the best Quinces, not less than half a peck, . . . . 3 00. 

For the best Nectarines, not less than one dozen, .... 3 00. 

For the best Water Melons, not less than three, . . . . 5 00. 

For the next best Water Melons, not less Uian three, . . . 3 00. 

For the best Water Melons, raised in Pennsylvania, not less than three, 3 00. 

For the best Nutmeg Melons, or variety thereof, not less than thi'ee, • 3 00. 

For the best Potatoes, not less than half a bushel, . . • 3 00. 

For the best Sweet Potatoes, not less than half a bushel, . . . 3 00. 
For the best Onions, not less than four dozen, . . . .3 00. 

For the best Cabbage, not less than six heads, . • . . 3 00. 

For ihe next best Cabbage, not less than six heads, ■ • . . 2 00. 

For the best Red Cabbage, not less Jthan six heads,. . • . 3 00. 

For .the best Carrots, field culture, two dozen, • . • . 3 00. 

For the best Lettuce, not less than six heads, . ... 3 00. 

For the best Endive, blanched, not less than six heads, . . . 3 00. 

For the best Salsify, not less than two dozen, . . . . 3 00. 

For the best twelve varieties of Dahlias, . ... 6 00. 

For the next best varieties of Dahlias, . . ... 3 00. 

For the best American Seedling, Parti-colored Dahlia, • • • 300. 

For the best American Seedling, Self-colored Dahlia, ... 3 00. 

For tlie best Pyramid, or other figure formed of cut flowers, . . 15 00. 

For the next best Pyramid, or other figure formed of cut flowers, . 10 00. 

For the best Bouquet, . . . . ... 5 00. 

Amounting to upwards of one hundred and eighty dollars. We 
Anticipate a very splendid exhibition.— £c?. 



Art. VI. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, July 20/A, 1839. — The Society transacted some business 
at this meeting, and proceeded to appoint a committee for the pur- 
pose of making suitable preparations for the Annual Exhibition, to be 
held in September. The following gentlemen were appointed a Gen- 
eral Cdmmittee of Arrangement: — 

Samuel Walker, Isaac P. Davis, Thomas Lee, William Oliver, 
L. P. Grosvenor, Marshall P. Wilder, Edward M. Richards, John 
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L. Russell, William T. Eustis, Ezra Weston, Jr., Robert Treat 
Paine, J. E. Teschemacher, Benjamin B. French, Samuel Downer, 
John Towne, Otis Johnson, David Haggerston, William McLellan, 
Robert Manning, J. M. Ives, Charles M. Hovey, M. P. Sawyer, Jo- 
seph Breck, Cheever Newhall, William Kenrick, Jonathan Winship, 
Henry Sheaf, Ebenezer Putnam, Samuel R. Johnson, S. Sweetser, 
J. C. Howard, P. B. Hovey, J. L. L. F. Warren, William E. Carter, 
John A. Kenrick, J. W. Cowan, J, W. Russell, Rufus Howe, Sam- 
uel Pond; and the Committee are authorized to add to its number, if 
found desirable. 

A Special Committee, to decorate tbe hall> was also appointed, 
consisting of the following members: — 

Samuel Walker, L. P. Grosvenor, William Oliver, M. P. Wilder, 
James E. Teschemacher, William Kenrick, E. M. Richards, David 
Haggerston, S. R. Johnson, J. L. L. F. Warren, C. M. Hovey, 
J, W. Russell, William McLellan, Rufus Howe. 

A Committee was also appointed to make a report on the flowers, 
fruits and vegetables exhibited, and upon the labors of the Society 
for the present year. I'he following gentlemen compose this Com- 
uiittee : — 

J. L. Russell, S. Walker, E. M. Richards, William Kenrick, 
J. L, L. F. Warren, A. D. Williams. 

July 27 f A. — Exhibited. Flowers: — From Messrs. Winship, a va- 
riety of very handsome carnation?, and a large bouquet. From 
Hovey & Co. bouquets of flowers, and specimens of Core6psis diver- 
sifdlia, OxyQra chrysanthoides, and white and dark purple candy- 
tufts. From S. R. Johnson, pi irks and carnations. From John Hovey, 
hollyhocks, caruations and bouquets. From Wm. Meller, very fine 
carnations, sweet peas, dahlias, and bouquets. From Messrs. Mason, 
carnations and dahlias. From S. Walker, a beautiful specimen of 
c^conitum variegatum, and elegant bouquets. From M. P. Wilder, 
three dahlias, viz. Striata formosissima, Cheltenham Rival, and Sul- 
philrea ^legans. From J. S. Ellery, a large bouquet. From Wil- 
liam Kenrick, bouquets. From Misses Sumner, bouquets. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, double oleanders, dahlias, calceolaria, mari- 
golds, coreopsis, carnations, Plumbkgo cap^nsis, &.c. 

Fruits: — From T. Allen, Salem, black Hamburgh and white Chas- 
selas grapes, and Royal George peaches. From B. V. French, 
Heath's Early Nonsuch apple. From Mr. Skilton, Charlestown, 
apricots. From J. S. Ellery, Miller's Burgundy, white Chasselas, 
and black Hamburgh grapes. From John Hovey, fine gooseberries. 
From A. D.Williams, currants. From J. L. L. F. Warren, tomatoes. 

August 3d. — Exhibited, Flowers: — From T. Lee, Coredpsis 
semipl^na, SabbMta chloroides, Coreopsis r6sea, jSil^ne Ten6ri, 
Lob^h'a cardinalis, w^scl^pia* tuber6sa, (beautifully grown speci- 
mens,) Gerkrdia guercifolia, roses, &c. From Madam Eustis, Rox- 
bury, handsome carnations. From S. Walker, very handsome 
bouquets. From Messrs. Winship, a large and showy bouquet. 
From M, P. Wilder, the following dahlias: — Countess of Liverpool, 
Sulphikrea ^legans, Prima Donna, and Striata formosissima. From 
J. Hovey, bouquets. From Rufus Rowe, bouquets. From Hovey 
& Co., bouquets. From J. L. L. F. Warren, dahlias, verbenas, 
marigolds, ^ne clusters of the iVerium splendens, and bouquets. 
From John Towne, the following fine plants in pots: — Bouwkrdia 
triphylla, Fdchsia gracilis, (six feet high, and in full bloom,) Ery- 
thrina crista-g^lli. Gloxinia speciosa. Plumbago cap^nsis, Menzi^sia 
csen^lea, Erica verticil I ita and cin^rea. 
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Fruits: — From 0. Johnson, Zinfindal and black Hamburgh grapes: 
theae specimens were handsome, the berries large and well colored. 
From A. D. Williams, beautiful white and red Dutch currants. From 
J. L. Li F. Warren, Juneating pears. From Mr. Rundle, apricots. 
From Mrs. C. H. Jones, apricots. From J. Chandler, Marblebead, 
Roarine Lion, and other sorts of gooseberries. From £. M. Rich* 
ards, the following varieties of early apples: — Early Harvest, Wil- 
liams's Favorite, Uurtis's Early Striped, red Juneating, Sopsavine, 
and red Astracan. 

Vegetables: — From J. L. L. F. Warren, China Dwarf beans, and 
tomatoes. 

August lOih. — Exhibited. Flowers: — From S. Sweetser, a cut 
flower, of the lovely Echinocactus Elyri^:»n. From D. Macintyre, a 
beautiful flower of Widnall's Juliet dahlia. From M. P. Wilder, 
dahlias, viz: Sunbury Hero, Marquis of Lothian, Striata formosissi- 
ma (two blooms,) Prima Donna, Sir H. Fletcher, Sulphilrea ^legans, 
Reliance and Anna Augusta Broadwood. From Hovey & Co., a 
flower of Striata formosissima, entirely 6elf-<colored, with the excep- 
tion of a few spots of white; also, bouquets. From W. Kenrick, 
bouquets. From S. Walker, Sunbury Hero, and Mrs. A-shley dah- 
lias, verbenas, pansies, and fine large bouauets. From S. R. John- 
son, beautiful balsams and pinks. From F. Lee, Core6psls r6sea, 
Sabbkcta chloroides, OVchis fimbri^ta,^8cl^pia« tuber6sa, a handsome 
species of Tropee^olum, Nojsette roses, gerardias, &.c. From J. 
Hovey, bouquets. 

Native Plants: — From William Oakes, Sabbktia chloroides, and 
chloroides var. 41ba, Coredpsis r5sea, Polygala rubella, j9scUpias 
tuber6sa, Drdsera tenuifolia, Lycop6dium alopecuroides, and Sta- 
chys Ayssopir61ia, all from PJy mouth. The Sabb^tta is, we believe, 
almost peculiar to this locality; it is one of the most beautiful of our 
native plants, and should be cultivated in our gardens. The variety 
ilba is rare and delicate, but less showy than the rosy blossoms of its 
parent. From G. Gilbert, Esq., Boston, Sabb^tia chloroides, Core- 
dpsis r6sea, Polygala rubdlla, Gnaphalium margaritkceum, Crotal^- 
ria sagittalis, i^scl^pias tuberosa, and Stkchys /iyssopif61ia, all from 
Plymouth. Several specimens of various plants, from K. Weston, Jr. 

Frnit^: — From E. M. Richards, the following varieties of apples: 
Sops of Wine, Early Harvest, Early Bough, red Astracan, Wil- 
liams's Favorite, Colville d' Ete, Summer rose, red Juneating, Cur- 
tis's Early Striped, Sugar-loaf pippin, and Benoni, all very fair s|)e- 
cimens for the season, and several of them in good eating, as we can 
confidently state, Mr. Richards having made us a present of the whole 
of this collection. From O. Johnson, very fine specimens of the 
white Muscat of Alexandria and black Hamburgh grapes, the ber- 
ries on the cluster of the former much more thickly set than are usu- 
ally seen. From T. Mason, red and white Antwerp and Franconia 
raspberries* From the Hon. John Welles, peach apricots, from a 
tree imported from France: Mr. Welles offers to give scions to any 
cultivator who wishes to procure this fine kind. 

Vegetables: — From J. L. L. F. Warren, specimens of a very 
small variety of corn, called the Tit Bit: the ears were not more 
than four or Ave inches long; but it is said to be a good eating and 
early variety. 

August nth, — Exhibited. Flowere: — From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
dahlias and other flowers. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias of several 
handsome varieties. From W. E. Gaiter, dahlias, and a white seedling 
phlox of much beauty. From Messi*s. Mason, dahlias. From Hovey 
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& Co., bouquets. From John Towne, three or four fine species of 
heaths in superb bloom. Dahlias were also presented by Messrs. 
Howe, Walker, and others. 

Native plants: — From Wm. Oakes, .^^pios tuber6sa, Grerardta glati- 
ca, Liiitrts scari^sa, Rudb^ckia lasciniata, iSolidkgo canadensis and 
flexicadlis, Sfpirae^a &lba, var. with rose colored fiowers, «^'ster acumi- 
D^tus, iSolidagnoides, and conyzoides, £upat6num pub^scens, Cinna 
arundinkcea, IScutellkria IaterifI6ra, Actsd'a kiba, var. fruit with slender 
peduncles, Fiburnumdentktum in iruit,and •^pdcynum androsmsefidrum. 
From E. Weston, Jr., and F. Parker, Esqrs , Lmum virgin ikna, Clem- 
atis virginikna, w^^plos tuber6sa, Scutellaria laterifi6ra, Pren^nthes 4.iba, 
Ger^rdia marituna, iSolida^o leevigkta, Lidtrta 8cari6sa, Ger&rdia 
glauca and pediculkris, Veronica novaborac^nsis, Hedys^*um canaden- 
86, Mon&rda allophylla, Kupat6r»um verticil! atum. 

Fruit: — From O. Johnson, fine specimens of black Hamburgh grapes, 
From B. V. French, River, Sopsavine, Early Harvest, and Kentish 
Fillbasket apples. From S. Pond, Burnet pears. From D. Burnet, of 
Southboro', also, Apricot plums and CatalOnian plums, from his own 
growth. From Messrs, Mason, fine bunches of white Chasselas, or 
Sweetwater grapes. From A. D. Williams, handsome specimens of the 
Williams' apple. From J. Deane, Mansfield, three kinds of apples and 
peaches. From P. P. Spalding, Lowell, Spalding's seedling apple. 
From Prof J. L. Russell, a native Sweeting apple. 

Vegetables; — From J. L. L. F. Warren, common red and yellow, 
and small yellow tomatoes. 

Aug. 24. — Exhibited. Flowers : — ^Fi-om S. R, Johnson, Balsams, 
and fine varieties of tender roses. From Jos. Breck & Co., asters, zin- 
nias, Chinese pinks, Nigellas,Salpiglossises, and three varieties of Phl6x 
Drummdndw. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias, viz. Rival Sussex, Striata 
formosissiraa, Birmingham Victor, Maria Edgeworth, Reliance, Prima 
Donna, and Countess of Liverpool. From S. Walker, the following 
dahlias: — Hero of Tippecanoe, Unique, Quilled Perfection, Premier 
Glory, Sir Robert Peel, Don Carlos, and William Cobbett; also splendid 
bouquets and cut flowers. From A. Bowditch, Ferbena Tweedie^ina, 
Arraniilna and teucrotdes. 

From Hovey & Co., the following dahlias, viz: Striata formosissi- 
ma. Unique, Mrs. Rushton, Alpha, Glory of the West, Sir H. Fletcher, 
Phalanthus, Purple Perfection, Premier, Nimrod, Lord Liverpool, Ri- 
enzi, and Beauty of Kingscote ; also Gladiolus floribtindus, and bou- 
quets. From William Kenrick, bouquets. From William Meller, as- 
ters, balsams and bouquets. From William Oakes, Red Kover, Mrs. 
Rushton, Sulphilrea elegans, and Countess of Liverpool dahlias. From 
D. 'Macintyre, Suffolk Hero, Rival Sussex, and Mrs. Rushton dahlias. 
From J. Hovey, bouquets. From T. Lee, 6ue specimens of Hibiscus 
Mdnihot, 

Native Plants: — From William Oakes, Collins6nia canadensis. Lobe- 
lia cardinklis, Cl^thra alnif6lia, Goody^ra pub^scens and ripens, «>^^pios 
tuber6sa, O'rchis blepharigldttis, Lech^a racemul6sa, JSanuuculus rep- 
tans and filiformis, <Skiix pedicellans, Eupat6rium ageratoides and Cdry- 
lus rostrkta. From E. Weston, Jr. and F. Parker, Poly gala sanguinea 
Gerardia maritima, w^'ster miser, Cistus canadensis, Hypericum virgiui- 
ca, and other specimens. 

Fruits: — From E. M. Richards, a variety of apples, among them the 
red Juneating and Benoni. From S. R. Johnson, green Gage plums. 
FroQi S. Pond, Italian Damask and Royal de Tours plums. From R. 
Manning, Orleans, Early Orleans, Drap d'Or and Wheat plums; also 
Bloodgood and Skinless pears. From O. Johnson, beurr^ bon marum 
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pears. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Bingham plums and figs. From B. 
V. French. Garden Royal, and Alexandria grapes. From J. Deane, 
fine early peaches, pears and plums. 

Vegetables: — Tomatoes, fix>m J. L. L. F. Warren. 



Art. VII. Faneuil Hall Market. 



From. To 



Roots, Tubers, fyc. ^ c^s. 
Potatoes : 

' i per bushel, . . ! 

Sweet Potatoes, per busb.l- 

Turnips, per busliel, 

Onions: 

White and yd., per bush. |1 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbages, Salads, 8pc. 

Cabbages, per dozen: 

Early York, 

Savoy 

Drumhead,. 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

■D ) per bushel,. 

*^®*'' 5 per half peck, 

Beans, shelled: 

iSieva, per quart, 

Lima, per quart 

Tomatoes, per half peck. . . . 

Corn, per dozen, 

Celery, per root, 

Peppers, per pound, 

Cucumbers, for pickle, pr h'd 
Mangoes, per dozen, 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 



00 
50 
00 
50 
60 
60 

00 
6 
3 

60 
4 

10 
2 

20 

12 



60 
60 
75 

m 

10 

2 

00 

17 

m 

20 
I2i 

8 

6 

3 
17 
26 



^CtB. 



1 25 

il 25 j 

2 00 



8 
4 

m 



25 

17 

6 

6 

3 



Squashes and Pumpkins, 

Squashes, per pound : 

Winter crook neck, 

Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 
Canada crook neck, 



From 



To 



$ cts. $ da 



2 00 
2 00 
2 00 



75 
75 

25 
20 

4 



10 

8 

20 



37^ 
20 
12 
12 
6 



Fruits, 
i Apples, desaert, new : 

' f per bushel,. . 

Porters, per bushel, 

Crab apples, per peck,. . . . 
Pears: 

Eng. Catherine, pr half pk. 

Cushing, per half peck,. . . 

Common, per half peck,. . 

Bartlett, per dozen, 

Plums, per quart: 

Green Gages, 

Bolmar Washington,. . . . . 

Common, 

Damsons, per half peck,. . 
Melons, each ; 

Watermelons, 

Cantelopes,.. 

Minorcas, 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh 

White Sweetwater: 
Blackberries, per quart,. . . . 
Wliortleberries, per quart,. . 

I Peaches, per half peck, 

; Cucumbers, per doz. 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pine-apples, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, . . . . 

Walnuts, per bushel, 

Cocoanats, each, 

Ahnonds, (8weet,)per pound. 
Shaddocks, each, 



2 25 2 50 

1 00 

2 00 
50 



31 
50 
25 
25 

S7i 
25 

m 

50 

12Jk 

20 

17 

75 
50 
17 
10 
60 
€ 
20 

37i 

50 

2 00 

3 00 
5 

nk 

25 



60 



20 
25 
20 



62i 



26 

60 

25 
2 60 

6 



Parsley, per half peck,. . . . 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,.. . . 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch, .... 

Remarks.— August has been a month of fine weather, and thoujrh, 
perhaps, rather dry, has, nevertheless, brought forward crops with 
much rapidity. Without any extremes of heat or cold, or wet or 
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drought, there has been an evenness of temperature not generally 
experienced in "dog days." In consequence of such a favorable 
season, the supply has continued to be abundant. 

Of Potatoes, the prospect now is, that there will be an immense 
crop: prices already range low, and we understand that growers in 
Maine have advertised to contract for less than half the prices of last 
season. The new Rohans are coming on well, and the product and 
quality promises to be equal to the most extravagant expectations ; 
Sweet are tolerably plentiful at fair prices. Turnips now come to 
hand by the bushel. Onions are not yet very abundant. Beets are 
plentiful. Carrots, as yet, only by the bunch. Horseradish is yet 
small. Cabbages come in well now, and some fine Drumheads have 
been received. Brocolis, of fine size and beautiful appearance, are 
abundant. Some Peas are yet to be had. Shelled Beans are 
exceedingly plentiful for the season : there has not been so large a 
quantity of Sievas in market, in August, for the two or three past 
years: prices are very moderate. Tomatoes are now received in 
quantities from the vicinity. Corn abundant and good. Celery 
comes to hand of very fair quality. Cucumbers for pickling, and 
Peppers, plentiful. In Squashes there has been a great reduction in 
prices: Autumnal Marrows are fine, this season, and there will be an 
enormous crop: Canada Crooknecks also come in early this year. 

Fruit, with the exception of apples, may be said to be very abun- 
dant: of apples, the crop is not large, and those of fine quality 
command a good price. Some fine Porters have been bought as 
high as five dollars per barrel: the winter supJDly must, necessarily, 
be limited. Plums in great ^quantity mostly from New York. Pears 
now begin to come in freely: Bartletts are small this year. Peaches 
sold now are almost , entirely of New Jersey growth, and large 
quantities are daily received from thence: the markets of Boston 
New York, and Philadelphia are fine outlets to the superabundant 
produce of the well tilled farms in that region. Watermelons are 
plenty at our quotations. Grapes continue about the same. Cur- 
rants are all gone. Blackberries are rather abundant. Cucumbers 
rather slow at quotations. Of Oranges and Lemons a fair supply. 
—-Yours J M. T., Boston, August ^Sth, 1839. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape Vines, in the grapery, will now be ripening off their fruit. 
Give now great quantities of air during the day, and if the nights are 
cool, draw up the sashes. Be careful to lay in the new wood with 
regularity, and take off all superfluous laterals and straggling shoots. 
All syringing should now be dispensed with. 

Straioberry beds may yet be made and planted with success. 
Plants for forcing, taken up last month, should be duly and properly 
Tvatered. If there is not a sufiicient quantity taken up, good plants 
may yet be potted safely. Keep the runners cut off as they spring out. 
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Budding nifty yet be performed on peach trees. Plums and other 
fruit trees, budded early in August, will need to have the bandages 
sliifhtly loosened. 

Peach TreeSy fig trees, and other fruit trees in pots, should be 
removed to a cool and shady situation, if they are intended for early 
forcing. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias.-^Uarma^ August, the plants have advanced rapidly and 
made a profusion of new wood, though with a less proportion of buds 
than they should. The prospect, however, is fair for a good supply 
of flowers the hitter part of September. Continue to water freely 
if dry weather ensues. Trim the plants well without fear of cutting 
away too much. 

Roses may yet be budded, though rather late. If the stocks run 
freely it may be done with success. 

Chinese and other tender rose cuttings may be now put in. 

Geraniums, propagated from cuttings now, make fine plants for 
spring fl )wering. 

Camellias will need frequent syringing: inarching may be yet per- 
formed; plants needing repotting may be removed with safety now. 
Watch the seeds, so that none may be lost. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds should now be prepared, by digging and 
renovating, for planting out the bulbs in October, or early in Novem- 
ber. 

Mignonette should be sown in pots now, as we have in another 
page directed. 

Stock seeds may be now sown for spring flowering. 

Pink pipings y put in in the early part of August, should be remov- 
ed to the beds, where they are to remain. 

Verbenas, — A good stock should now be procured, to provide 
against loss during the winter: lay the shoots into small pots, and 
they will root in a fortnight or so. 

Chrysanthemums should be watered freely, and occasionally with 
liquid manure. 

Oxalis Boweii should now be potted. 

Petunias, for cultivation in pots, should now be grown from cut- 
tings: the plants will flower early in spring. 

Pansy seed sown last month will now be up. Thin out the plants 
to proper distance, and destroy all weeds. 

ilanunculuses do better planted this month than later. 

Bulbs, of all hardy kinos, may be potted, but not with so good 
success as later. 

Green-house and stove plants need considerable caie now ^.^pot 
such as need it. 

Cuttings of Ericas, and similar plants , put in in July, sbddldiA^w 
be potted off in light sandy peat. ,': ^ 

Cactuses should be carefully watered ; cuttings may be pu^jl^A 
and grafting performed now. 

Plants for forcing should be taken up as soon as possible. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery should be earthed up as fast as it grows. 
Lettuce for a spring crop, to be preserved in frames, should he 
sown now. 
Cauliflower seeds may be sown now for a spring crop. 
Spinach may be sown now. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some Remarks upon several Gardens and ^urse- 
riesy in Providence^ Burlington^ [JST, J.) and Baltimore. 
By ihe Editor. 

(Continued from page 223.) 

In our last we concluded our remarks upon the gardens, 
which we had the pleasure of visiting in Providence, and we 
should not omit the opportunity of acknowledging our thanks 
to Capt. Comstock, for his kindness in introducing us to the 
places we visited. 

Leaving Providence in the rail-road cars for Stonington, 
and passing over that barren portion of country laying along 
the Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound, we arrived* at 
the latter place in time to visit a fine residence in this ancient 
town. From the appearance of the village there is nothing 
which would lead the traveller to imagine that gardening had 
made much progress here; for, like the farming in that portion 
of the State, through which, the rail-road passes, and which 
conveys at once an impression of the poverty of the soil, as 
well as the absence of all improved methods of cultivation, one 
would not be led to suppose that any thing worth noticing ex- 
isted. We should not have done so ourselves, had we not 
been kindly furnished with a letter to a gentleman who resides 
near the village, and an inspection of whose garden agreeably 
disappointed us. That our readers may know what is doing 
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862 Remarki upon several Gardens and J^urseries 

almost upon the sandy shore of the Sound, we are gratified in 
being able to offer the following remarks. 

Residence of Charles Phelps^ Esq.^ Stonington^ Conn, — 
^ug. 1 5th. About a mile from the vHlage, on the road to 
East Stonington, is situated the residence of Mr. Phelps. It 
stands on the rise of a bill, and the lands attached slope gently 
off to the south. From the house there is a fine view of the vil- 
lage, the harbor, and the Sound, on the south, and of the well 
wooded country on the north. 

The grounds consist of several acres; but it is only within a 
few years that Mr. Phelps has given much attention to their 
improvement. . There Is a scarcity of trees around the house, 
and the garden is, consequently, somewhat exposed to the 
winds and storms; but in tim6 this will be remedied by the 
planting of forest trees and shrubs?. T}xe flower garden contains 
about a quarter of an acre, in front of the houses and between 
that and' the road, and is walled in on the north and west side. 
It is tastefully laid out in small beds, edged with box; on the 
north side stands a moderately sized green-house, about forty 
feet long. The collection of plants is not yet large, but will 
be gradually increased. Mr. Phelps was having the old brick 
flue removed, in consequence of its smoking, and we advised 
him to have its place supplied with hot-water pipes, in connec- 
tion with one flue to rim lengthwise of the house. 

In the garden we found a good assortment of dahlias, which 
were blooming tolerably freely, and a variety of annuals and 
perennials in full bloom. The kitchen garden stands on the 
easterly side of the houses, and is an enclosure of an acre or so, 
walled in on all sides. In it we found a variety of vegetables 
growing, together with strawberries and other fruits, Isabella 
grapes, &c. The soil is here quite diflferent from what it is 
nearer the village; it is deeper, and consists of a good yellow 
loam. 

It is Mr. Phelps's plan to erect, the coming winter, a grape- 
ry about one hundred feet long, on ihe'northerly side of this 
garden, against the wall, which will form the back. He ex- 
pects to havec it in readiness to plant out the vines early in the 
spring,- and, as the border will be well prepared, they will make 
a rapid growth. On the back wall k is intended to train a few 
peaches. The whole, when completed, will be the finest gra- 
pery in the State, It is highly gratifying to find the cultivation 
of the vine extending so rapidly. Mr. Phelps expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the cultivation of the grape around Bos- 
ton, and looks forward to the time when he will endeavor to 
imitate us. It is with great pleasure that we chronicle these 
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improvements; but we hope that they are only some of the 
earlier ones, denoting the great change which will eventually 
take place throughout the country. We hope to have an. oc- 
casion to notice Mr. Phelps's grapery at length, when it shall 
have been completed. 

Burlington^ JV*. J. — Passing through New York, and visit- 
ing several gardens there which we have previously described, 
we continued our journey south through New Jersey, and tar- 
ried at Burlington, where we were desirous of viewing some of 
the fine gardens which exist here, and of learning something of 
the progress which horticulture is mak;ing in the State; pre- 
suming that this could be best jujdged from an inspection o{jht 
gardens in Burlington: of this we shall spetik in our retrospective 
view of the present year; and we now pass on to make some re- 
marks upon the gardens which -we had the pleasure of seeing. 

Residence of Horace Binney^ Esq. — *Aug. 17th. On the 
bank of the Delaware river, just below the steam-boat landing, 
stands the beautiful residence of Mr. Binney, President of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. The grounds attached 
to the house are separated by one of the streets of Burlington, 
running parallel with the river in the rear of the house; and 
bounding on this street is the pleasure ground and flower gar- 
den, embracing nearly an acre; and across the street, oppo- 
site, is the kitchen and fruit garden, occupying a similar extent 
of land. 

The flower garden is nearly a square, and is laid out with 
one main circular walk, running round the whole, and a border 
for flowers on each side; the centre forming a lawn scattered 
over with several large fruit trees. In the border we noticed 
many very pretty annuals and perennials, and some dahlias. 
Several large orange and lemon trees, with fruit, were inter- 
spersed among the shrubs on thQ borders, and assisted to enrich 
the appearance of the garden, Mr., Binney is not, probably, a 
great amateur, as we did not find many of the more rare and 
choice flowers and plants*, but only the old established and well 
known sorts. 

The kitchen garden is well kept, and a glreat variety oC vege- 
tables are grown. There is a long range of pits, nearly a hun- 
dred feet, used for forcing cucumbers, melons, &C., and for 
wintering brocolis, cauliflowers, &c. which are grown to great 
perfection; Mr. Robinson, the gardener, having obtained the 
premium the past spring, for the best cauliflowers exhibited 
before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. We saw here 
a few hills of that valuable variety of corn, the Chinese; it was 
beginning to ripen, and probably, ere this, has been cut and 
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gathered; on many of the stalks we equnted three ears. There 
is a good collection of pear tr^es in the garden, and some large 
Seckel trees, which were overloaded with fruit. 

A green-house stnd grapery attached, to Mr. Binney's place 
would make it complete; Mr. Robinson, the gardener, keeps 
every thing in fine condition, and we were much delighted to 
find such a specimen of gardening to exist here. 

Residence of Charles Chg,uncey^ Esq, — Nearly adjoining Mr. 
Binney's, and situated on the same street, is the residence of 
Mr. Chauncey. It is in mpst all respects very similar to 
Mr. Binney's, and, like his, the kitchen garden is separated 
from the flower garden by the same street. Mr. James Mc 
Kee is the gardener. • ' 

The flower garden and lawn is 4aid out simply with one prin- 
cipal circular walk, and the ground is well filled with fruit and 
ornamental trees.* The border contains a good display of 
flowers, together with a very fine assortment of dahlias. Mr. 
Hancock's Hero of Tippecanoe was the only one which dis- 
played any flowers. ^ 

The kitchen garden Contains a range of pits one hundred 
feet or more long, used for the same purposes as those of Mr. 
Binney. A good-collection of fruit trees take up a portion of 
the ground, which is filled With vegetables of various sorts. 

The two residences have many 'features in common, which 
render any further description unnecessary. We should like 
to see a little more zeal animate the owners of such places, in 
order that the grounds might be made more ornamental and at- 
tractive to the amateur, by the addition of all the new plants 
which are annually introduced into our collections. Viewed 
simply, however, as summer residences, without making any 
claim to amateur gardens, by high keeping they are rendered 
neat specimens. 

J^ursery of Mr . Thomas flixncocfc.— About two miles from 
the city we visited the nursery of Mr. Hancock. It is not, 
probably, much known to our readers around Boston, with 
which plaqe he transacts but little business; but in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, to which cities he sends large quantities of 
trees, his establishment has a good reputation. 

To amateurs and lovers of the dahlia Mr* Hancock's name 
is familiar, from the reputation which his seedling dahlia, the 
Hero of Tippecanoe, has acquired, and to him growers of this 
beautiful flower are much indebted; for he has, each year, grown 
a large number of seedling plants, in the hopes of procuring 
superior flowers. The variety just named is excelled by but 
few flowers, and may indeed be said to be the best American 
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seedling self-colored dahlia yet produced, and equal to any of 
the best E^ngiisb varieties of the present year: and this is say- 
ing much for (he flower* 

The whole grounds comprise an extent of upwards of one 
hundred acres of land; part only of this is occupied as a nurse- 
ry. Besides raising trees, Mr. Hancock has a large plantation 
of peach trees, and one or two apple orchards, for the purpose 
of raising fruit for the Philadelphia and New York markets; 
many acres are covered with corn, and the remainder let out to 
farmers in the neighborhood for tillage. 

In the nursery, which is yet only in its commeticement, Mr. 
Hancock does not strive to cultivate all the varieties of fruit 
which are named in the lengthy catalogues of many nursery- 
men, but rather reduqes the number of kinds, selecting the 
choicest, and grows a great nutpber of each. Etis catalogue is 
now before us, and we find enumerated about fifiy apples — 
Jwenty-five pears — thirty peaches — twenty plums, &c. &c. to- 
gether with a considerable variety of ornamental shrubs and 
forest trees. It is in apples and peaches ihat Mr. Hancock 
appears to possess the iest stock; his variety of pears being 
yet quite limited. The quantity of peach trees annually sold 
amounts to upwards of twenty thousand. St)me idea may thus 
be formed of the cultivation of this fruit, both in New Jersey 
and the adjoining States of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land. Plums are yet very scarce, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring good stocks. 

Desirous of' noticing the mode of cultivation applied to nur- 
series, we walked through every part. We found it to diffisr 
only from the method practised in New England, in placing 
the rows at such distances that a cultivator may be run be- 
tween them for the purpose of tilling the ground. Seedling 
stocks are planted in rows four feet apart, and young trees are 
set about the same distance. Much labor is saved in this way. 
In nurseries, however, near our large cities, where land is 
dearer, perhaps closer planting and more hand labot would be 
the most advantageous. 

Among the apples, Mr, Hancock esteems the Hagloe crab, 
originally imported by Mr. Cox, as it selis. readily from its 
fine showy appearance and large size, notwithstanding it ii 
rather a dry fruit. We tasted a native apple, grown on the 
grounds, which possessed good qualities enough to deserve 
cultivation. 

The cultivation of the peach is very extensively carried on 
in New Jersey, for the supply of the great markets of Phil- 
adelphia and New York; the rapidity of transportation by 
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rail-road, bringing almost every portion of the State within a 
few miles of either city. Mr. Hancock has a plantation of 
seventeen acres, and from it he expects to pick nearly two 
thousand baskets, or about fifteen hundred bushels. The land 
on which the trees grow, would not, without the aid 6f a gre^ 
deal of manure, yield much more than five bushels of corn to 
the acre. The trees ar« set about twelve feet apart each 
way, and the ground is ploughed and harrowed, to prevent 
the growth of weeds, &c. In this way, the peach proves a 
valuable crop. * 

Leaving the nursery, we walked into the flower depart- 
ment, near the house. Mr. Hancoct has now a small green- 
house, and a very pretty collection of cactuses, having just 
itiade a beginning; but it is now his intention to build a fine 
range, eighty feet long, to be divided in the centre, one com- 
partment for tropical plants and for forcing', and the other for 
a grefen-house, the whole to be heated with hot water. This 
project he was in hopes of being able'to carry into execution 
this fall. In dahlias, Mr. Hancock i^ a great cultivator and 
amateur; one of his seedlings has given him much credit as a 
judge of a good bloom. The longer summers of New Jersey 
enable the plants to acquire larger size, and gives them a much 
better chance of displaying their flowers: one practice for 
obtaining late blooms is followed here successfully, which 
would be attended with a complete failure in New England; 
this is, the cutting of the plants down to the surface .of the 
soil, or to ai good side shoot, on or nbout the first of August. 
By October, they will have grown up,' and the blooms are said 
10 be large and fine: with us, frost would overtake the plants, 
and prostrate the new-growth, ere they had attained any thing 
like a flowering age. The general collection of dahlias is 
fine, find we noticed plants of Striata forraosissima, Lady 
Sondes, President, Ne Plus Ultra, Hope, &c., &c. The 
dahlias, we regret to say, at nearly every place we visited, 
have not done well this year; there appears to be a great scar- 
city of flotv^ers. 

On the farm, Mr. Hancock has a large field of the China 
corn, of which so much has been said, and a large patch of 
the valuable Rohan potato. The field of corn was the best 
we ever saw, and proves that this variety is one of great value 
to the farmers pf the Middle and Western States. It is too 
late to ripen a crop with certainty, in the colder and short- 
er summers of New England, but is sufiiciently so for any lati- 
tude south of New York. The Rohan potatoes promise a 
great crop. 
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Besides his seedling dahlias, Mr. Hancock has turned his 
attention to improving the potato, by means of raising new 
seedlings. He went into the field, and showed us one of his 
varieties. It was planted side by side with the Chenango, but 
its produce was more than one third greater. The potato is 
fiattidh, and formed somewhat like the Chenango, with a white, 
smooth skin, but few eyes, and these only slightly raised 
above the surface of the potato. In its eating qualities, he 
thinks it as much surpasses the Chenango as it does in its pro- 
ductiveness. In addition to \he whole, there is a fine lot of 
•Mdrus multicaulis trees growing, and irt good condition. 

It is but a few yeai^s since Mr. Hancock took hold of Hbe 
place, and, with many difficulties to contend with, he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the land into, a rich and flourishing state. 
Lime, leached ashes, and marl, are the substances mostly used 
for manuring. Every part of the nursery was in good order," 
and all the budding, grafting, &c. is done under his immediate 
inspection, in order to prevent .the gross mrstakes which are 
too frequently made through the negligence of inexperienced 
persons, and those who are unacquainted with fruits. Mr. 
Hancock finds the demand for friiil trees increasing every 
year, and it will be his endeavor to have his nursery so well 
fiirnished with all the newest and best varieties, that orders 
may be executed with accuracy, and to the satisfaction of all 
purchasers. 
Messrs, Cheney^ s Farm^ and Silk establishment, — We should 

^ not be pardoned, were we to omit noticing the great establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Cheneys, who have, within two or three 
years, purchased a large farm on the border of the Delaware river, 
a short distance from the populated part of the city, and entered 
zealously into the growth of the .Morus multicaulis, for the pur- 
pose of procuring food for the silkworm, and whh the inten- 
tion of producing large quantities af silk. Around Burlington 
it has been stated that the inhabitants were multicaulis mad, so 
deeply have they engaged in the cultivation of this most valua- 
ble tree. We have ourselves great faith in the silk enterprise 
which is now agitating the public mind; and therefore, though 
some may ridicule the growth of the Morus, and designate the 
present excitement, in regard to the tree, as a humbug, we still 
believe that other portions of the country will yet see that the 

«. farmers and citizens of Burlington, in cultivating this tree so 
extensively, and reaping therefroni a rich reward, have acted 
with greater foresight and judgment than their neighbors. 

But the Messrs. Cheneys do not intend to confine their ope- 
rations solely to the growing of the multicaiilis and raising of 
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silk; the manufecture of sugar from the beet — another subject 
now engrossing the minds of American farmers, and by some 
thought more favorably of than the production of silk, — will be 
one of their principal objects. Nor is this all: the cultivation of 
the vine, with a view to proc^uce wine, will receive a due share 
of attention. Two of the Messrs. Cheneys have travelled in 
France, and inspected their cocooneries, beet sugar manufac- 
tories, and vineyards, and they are confident that each and all 
may be made sources of as great comparative profit to the 
American farmer as they have been to the; cultivators of France. 
We wish them every success in their enterprise; and, as the 
results of all their operations will be given to the public in 
their American Silk Grower, a periodical which they pub- 
lish, at the low price of a single dollar, we trust that every 
one will avail himself of their information, and turn it to good 
account. 

Connected with the farm, Messrs. Cheneys have a green- 
house oyer one hundred feet long: this was originally erected 
to grow the «M6rus multicaulis, in order to force them alonjg, 
that larger trees might be secured. As the trees have now 
become sufficiently numerous to dispense with this method of 
increasing them, the bouse is now to be converted into a grap- 
ery. Some of the vipes ^re already growing, and the remain- 
der will be planted in the spring. 

The quantity of multicaulis grown here this season, includ- 
ing the Alpine, Dandole, Canton, &c. is some twenty acres or 
so, all in fine condition, and numbering many thousand. Messrs. 
Cheney have also a patch of the Rohan potato. About four 
acres are devoted to the growth of sugar beet. 

The Messrs; Cheneys have fed a great number of worms 
with much success: at the time we visited them they had fin- 
ished their winding. Another season they will feed an im* 
mense number of worms. We shall endeavor to. notice, from 
time to time, the progress which they make in the cultivation 
of the grape, and the manufacture of sugar and silk. 

JSTursery and Flower Garden of Mr. McKee, — This is a 
new place, commenced since last fall. Mr. McKee has a 
small seed store, connected with his garden. The storefronts 
on the main street, near the steam-boat landing, and the garden 
extends in the rear, containing upwards of half an acre. 

There is a small green-house attached, but the collection is 
yet small. Mr. McKee has some few camellias, very good 
plants: be also has a variety of good geraniums and a tolerable 
CiOllection of roses. A large number of dahlias were planted 
out, but tliey had not yet bloomed much. 
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Such a place as Mr. McKee's is, we should think, wanting 
in the city; and, as he appears industrious and deserving, we 
hope he will receive a due proportion of patronage. 

Philadelphia^ Aug, 22d.— rWepaid a passing visit to some 
of the fine gardens in this city, each of which, with one excep- 
tion, have been before noticed and described in our previous 
volumes; the one we have referred to has been rather recently 
established; and, although we have spoken of it incidentally, 
we have not yet said much of its extent and character. We 
refer to the ^ 

J^ursery and Flower Garden of Mackenzie ^ Buchanan, — 
This garden is situated in Spruce street, two 6r three squares 
above Broad. It fronts upon the former street upwards of a 
hundred feet, and runs back about the same depth, forming a 
square. On the west side, and facing the east, there is a green- 
house, about eighty feet long; on the north, another facing the 
south, sixty feet and upwards; and preparations are making to 
put up, the ensuing fall, another house on the east side, facing 
the west, of the same dimensions as the one on the opposite 
side of the garden; the ground will then be enclosed on 
three sides, with an area in the centre for the garden. The 
sashes were already completed, and the house was to be speed- 
ily commenced. 

It is now only little more than two years since Mr. Mac- 
kenzie left Lemon Hill, at which place he was gardenef four 
or five years, and commenced business for himself ^t this place; 
he soon afterwards connected Mr. Buchanan with him in trade, 
and at the present time, they have a fine collection of plants, 
already filling two large houses so completely, as to render it 
necessary to erect another, to prevent the plants from sufiering 
from being too crowded. 

The^ collection consists of a large number of fine geraniums, 
roses, camellias, and green-house plants in general, all propa- 
gated and raised by their own hands. They also possess the 
whole stock of seedling chrysanthemums raised by Mr. Kil- 
vington, and noticed by us last winter. Mr. Mackenzie has 
raised some good seedling dahlias, and is known as one of the 
best cultivators of plants in Philadelphia. Mr. Buchanan, his 
partner, is, also, an excellent botanist and propagator, and, to- 
gether, they manage their business in a successful, and, we 
doubt not, profitable manner. 

An account of some of their seedling verbenas has been al- 
ready given in our pages by our correspondent. Dr. Watson. 
These we now saw in bloom, and they are each and all most 
desirable plants. V. Binneydna is a dark maroon, and very 
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superb. Mr. Buchanan showed us plants of the V. teucroi^e^, 
Eyredna, and others, which had been fertilized with the new 
varieties, in order to produce some novelties another year; and 
we have no doubt their labors will be crowned with success. 

The practice of turning both green^house and hot-house 
plants out of the pots into the open ground during summer, is 
much more practised here than around Boston and New York; 
and we think the system attended with good results, with some 
classes of plants, especially in this climate and further south. 
We saw here the f/ibiscus rosa sinensis, growing as rapidly as 
a currant bush, turned out of the pot; but this would not be the 
case in the vicinity of Boston. Our summers are not so long, 
nor (he heat so regular and continued, and the pights are much 
cooler: so much so is this the case, that strong old plants of 
the same species, plunged in the border in the open air, have 
changed the color of their foliage to a sickly hue, and nearly 
stopped growing. With many green-house plants it may be 
safely and judiciously done; but to adopt the same course as 
they do in Philadelphia and Baltimore, would be very injurious 
to the plants. We would urge all amateurs and cultivators to 
practise this system. 

Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan are adding to^their collec- 
tion all the new and fine plants that are worthy of cultivation. 
They have also many seedling geraniums and camellias of their 
own, and will spare no pains to render their establishment equal 
to any other in the city. . It is yet scarcely commenced, and 
we trust that their endeavors to deserve patronage will not be 
made in vain. 

Baltimore^ Aug. 24th. — During the fall of 1838, some 
time in November, we visited this city for the first time: we 
had heard considerable of the gardens and nurseries in the 
neighborhood, and it was our intention, from tl^e desire we 
have to learn how fast horticulture was progressing, to have 
made a visit to all of the most noted; but winter set in earlier 
than we had anticipated, and our stay in the city was exceed- 
ingly short, and we, unfortunately, could not find the opportu- 
nity to visit but one single garden. Regretting this as much 
as we did, it was not convenient for us to remain; and we re- 
solved to improve the first occasion which our time would al- 
low to make another visit, with the hope of being able to see 
nearly all worthy of remark. 

Gardening in Baltimore, though it has made some progress, 
is but yet in its infancy. Commercial affairs appear to en- 
gross the attention of the mass of the citizens, and the more 
wealthy have, as yet, devoted but little time or expense to the 
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embellishment of their gardens. In this respect Baltimore 
may be compared to New York. But there is now dawning a 
better taste for rural pursuits. Within the precincts of the 
city, but remote from the din and bustle of business, there are 
situations which would afford the most beautiful gardens in the 
country. Baltimore is peculiarly favored in this respect; and 
is unlike either Philadelphia, New York or Boston, in which 
cities there is no such available land to be found, or any which 
embraces such favored localities for garden spots, combining 
varied and magnificent views. When the same wealth is em- 
ployed in gardening here which has been lavished in Philadel- 
phia or Boston, Baltimore may be proud of her standing in the 
horticultural world, and almost dispute the palm with any of 
her sister cities. Bui we shall say more upon this subject at 
another time; we have but barely space now to describe, briefly, 
the places we visited ir 

jiTursery and Flower Garden of Samuel Feast. — This nur- 
sery is situated in Franklin street, near its termination, so far 
as it is at present graded. Mr. Feast was formerly establish- 
ed at the corner of Lexington and Saratoga streets, only a 
short distance from Baltimore street; but he was obliged, from 
the growing population, to remove where land was less valua- 
ble, and to be had in greater quantity. Mr. Feast, however, 
still retains a lot on the corner of the streets where his garden 
stood, and has commenced erecting d building, where he intends 
' to open a store, in connection with his nursery, for the sale of 
seeds, bouquets, plants, &c. 

The nursery contains, we should judge, four or five acres: 
it is well elevated, and falls away to the east and south in a 
gradual slope, just sufficient to carry off all superfluous water, 
and not endanger the plants by the washing away of the earth. 
The soil is a retentive loam of good depth, and well suited to 
the purposes of a nursery. There are two green-houses at- 
tached, one large but rather old, built in the form of a lean-to 
against the dwelling-house, and a detached one for cactuses 
and camellias, which has lately been put up. The plants were 
at this time all in the open air, except the cactuses and a few 
camellias, which were undergoing the process of inarching. 

The same system of cultivation cannot be applied to pFants 
here, which succeeds in a more northern latitude. The sum- 
mers are considerably longer, the heat more oppressive, and 
the sun's rays more powerful, materially changing the ctimate: 
^thus, in- June and July, plants require great care, to prevent 
them from being completely destroyed by the dry air and 
scorching sun: every pot must be plunged in the open ground^ 
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and not remain exposed: a few hours' neglect would prostrate 
them at once. The gardener has to ex^rt great diligence 
throughout the summer. The winters are very mild, but the 
variableuess of the summer is trying to all kinds of pot cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr. Feast has long given bis attention to the raising of vari- 
ous plants from seed, and has been very fortunate in producing 
a great number of good varieties: roses, camellias, azaleas, and 
cactuses are tribes to which he has devoted the most attention. 
We saw several beds of seedling roses, the plants all growing 
in the open ground, and many of those in bloom were very fine: 
we saw one exceedingly small one, and this called up in our 
mbd the Master Burke variety, which Mr. Feast raised some 
time since, and which is noticed in our III., p. 129. On 
inquiry for this, Mr. Feast informed that he had lost it: indeed, 
It was too minute and fragile to exist: the flowers, he assured 
us, were not much larger than the head of a pin, and the whole 
bush could be covered with an egg-shell. All attempts to prop- 
agate it failed: so. great a curiosity, it is a matter of regret that 
it could pot have been preserved . 

The number of seedling camellias is very large, and some 
have already flowered which possess much merit; the coming 
winter several additional ones will expand. The quantity of 
seedling azaleas is very great, and though not now the season 
to see them in bloom, we have been informed by our friends 
that there are a good number of varieties, which are valuable 
additions to this showy and freely cultivated family. Mr. 
Feast's seedling cactuses are. numerous, and three or four that 
he has selected from the mass are superb: he has now a great 
number of seedlings of the present year, and, among them, some 
which were grown from seeds of the C^reus speciosissimus 
impregnated with the C. grandifldrus; from them he expects 
something novel and fine. 

In looking over the cactuses, Mr. Feast called our attention 
to a new feature in grafting this tribe, to facilitate their early 
flowering from seeds; and this was, that the little seedlings, as 
soon as they had fairly developed their cotyledons, were used 
as scionsj and inserted, with a slight cleft, in the stock of 
the triangularis: in a few days they begin to grow, and in one 
season attain a jarger size than those remaining on their own 
roots do in twice that period. We saw seedlings grafted in this 
manner last. fall, which were now large plants, sufficiently strong 
enough to bloom in the spring. Mr. Feast's collection of 
Cacti is large, and he has many undescribed and unnamed spe- 
cies from South America; among them is one producing its 
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flowers wholly on one side. In the house with the cactuses 
we noticed the orchideous plants just received; most of them 
are in good condition. 

The green-house and hot-house plants were so scattered 
about in various situations, that we had not much of an oppor- 
tunity to see them. Mr. Feast grows his plants exceedingly 
well, particularly the azaleas, which were clothed with foliage. 
We saw here the Artoc&rpus incisa, a new gloxinia, and a new 
Alstfoem^ria, all introduced from Rio Janeiro; Carolinea prin- 
ceps and insignis, raised from seeds, were a foot high or more; 
a species of l>&phne, producing its flowers at the axils of xhe 
leaves, as well as in a terminal head, and difficult to iocrease; 
Russ^IHa juncea, with its leafless branches^ hanging gracefully 
over the pot, but completely clothed with its beautiful corols, 
was a fine specimen. The new verbenas of Mr. Feast have 
been noticed by one of our correspondents, (p. 290.) We saw 
several of them in flower, and they are pretty additions to the 
already extensive list: one deep rosy pink variety exceeded in 
delicacy even the select Eyredna. Mr. Feast has not yet 
named them. There were many other things worthy of notice, 
but we have no space to extend our remarks. 

In the garden there are many fine specimens of shrubs, roses, 
&c. Magn6Ha conspicua stands out here without having the 
smallest shoot injured by the frost: Mr. Feast has a plant fifteen 
feet high, which was one sheet of blossoms last spring. A new 
shrub, from the Rocky Mountains, bearing a reddish berry, 
and which appears to be a species of iZh&mnus,* was a showy 
object. Herbemont's musk cluster rose is a magnificent varie- 
ty, flowering profusely all summer, and growing with wonder- 
ful rapidity. The dahlias had just commenced flowering, but 
the collections around Baltimore contain but few of the newest 
sorts. 

Mr. Feast is a zealous cultivator, and deserves great credit 
for his assiduity in raising new plants. We hope he will find 
a good reward in the rapid sale of the objects to which he has 
devoted so much of his time in producing. 

Residtnce of Dr. T. Edmonson^ Jr. — The beautiful demesne 
of Dr. Edmonson is just beyond Mr. Feast's garden, and oc- 
cupies the whole rise of land forming the crown of the hill. It 
slopes oflf in all directions, and stretches into the valley on the 
east side, and up again on the adjoining hill, comprising, in its 
whole extent, some five hundred or six hundred acres. But 
all this is not devoted to a garden. It. is principally pasture 
land, and under farm tillage, only a portion in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the mansion, of three or four acres, forming the flower 
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garden. From all parts of the elevated portion of the ground 
the views are magni6cent and extensive. In the foreground 
lays the city, and beyond stretches out the harbor and bay; and 
on the north and west a rich and fertile country is spread 
before the eye. Ahogether it is one of the finest situations, 
and combines more natural advantages, than any we have ever 
visited. 

Attached to the garden is a green-house, hot-house and con- 
servatory, with a blank. roof in the old style: this is made use 
of to preserve a number of large old lemon and orange trees. 
Dr. Edmonson possesses a good collection of camellias, and 
has many seedlings. Among the hot-house plaftts are several 
fine specimens: Musa rosacae'^a was in bloom ; Gardenia 
amsB^na, a species not conunon, was blooming freely. Seve- 
ral large specimens of Eriobotrya jap6nica, Jambosa vulgaris, 
&c. have each borne an abundance of fruit. 

The garden was newly laid out the past spring, and the whole 
ground was trenched to the depth of three feet. Dr. Ed- 
monson is an amateur with considerable zeal, and has made him- 
self familiar with horticulture in all its branches, and he has 
set a good example to all who are forming gardens. Unless 
the soil is remarkably deep and fertile, the first operation 
should be to trench and manure it well. We found a variety 
of dahlias coming into flower, and an immense number of seed- 
ling phloxes, of which a few were very fine. The asters, verbe- 
nas, and other flowers were blooming freely. 

We should have been pleased to have made a longer visit 
here, but our time would only allow us to take a hasty survey 
of the place. 

JSTursery and Flower Garden of Mr, Jolm PeasL — Mr. 
Feast's nursery is on West Lexington street, nearly a mile 
from the centre of the city. It is not of large extent, embrac- 
ing, perhaps, not above an acre or two. He has, however, three 
green-houses and a stove, and is about erecting another range 
on a piece of land which he has purchased in the rear. 

We called upon Mr. Feast q year ago, and saw bis plants, 
which were then in the houses, and intended to bive noticed 
them soon after: but being prevented from doing so, we let it 
remain until we could have a chance to describe it with the 
others. His collection of camellias is quite extensive, and it 
embraces some fine seedlings. There was in the stove a fine 
collection of orchideous plants, and one or two then in flower. 
Mr. Feast cultivates a great number of geraniums. The 
cactuses were in fine order, and there are several species culti- 
vated. 
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In the garden there was a good show of dahlias, though of the 
older sorts. From some reason the newer and choice kinds 
do not command a price sufficient to warrant the nurserymen in 
adding them to their collections annually: this certainly does 
not speak well for the taste of the amateurs of our sister city: 
scarcely any of the most rare and celebrated kinds, grown 
around New York ^nd Boston, are to be found growing in the 
commercial or amateur gardens here. 

The climate is not favorable to the dahlia, and this may have 
discouraged amateurs from attempting their growth; the hot 
and dry summers are prejudicial, and the plants throw up but 
few flowers, growing in the same stunted manner that rfiey did 
throughout the country generally, in the summer of 1838. The 
first of July is adopted by some growers as the time to plant 
out, for if set out previously, they are sure to suffer from the 
intense heat of June. 

Mr. Feast has in connection a seed-store, where he furnish- 
es vegetable and flower seeds, fruit trees, shrubs, &c. in any 
quantity. 

Garden of Gideon B, Smith., Esq. — Mr. Smith is well 
known to the public as a pioneer in the silk enterprise, which 
is now attracting so much attention. He was among the first 
to introduce the Mdi^us jnulticaulis into the country, and from 
that period, some twelve or more years since, he has been un- 
wavering in the opinion that this country would eventually be- 
come a great silk-growing nation. It was through his perse- 
verance that many of the early cultivators were induced to enter 
into the growth of the tree; but there seems to have been but 
little known of this, variety, or its value as food for the worm, 
until within three or four years, since which time there has 
been an active demand for it throughout the Union. Had Mr. 
Smith continued to increase and cultivate the tree, he would 
have realized a fortune (which he is fully entitled to, for his 
laudable efforts to spread information in regard to the tree,) 
in the sale of them at the handsome prices of last season. He 
has spared no exertions to impress upon the minds of farmers, 
and others, the importance of growing the tree, with a view to 
raising silk; and after many years have passed away in discuss- 
ing the merits of the tree, rather than in , real trials of its 
superiority over the Italian, it must be a source of great grati- 
fication to see his anticipations about to be realized. But we 
have indulged in these remarks too far, laind return to speak 
a few words relative to Mr. Smith's garden. 

It is a small spot attached to bis house, and contains but a 
few shrubs and plants. . But the most noted of these is Her- 
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bemoDt's musk cluster rose, which we have before named. It 
was raised from seed by the late Mrs. Herbemont, of Columbia, 
S. C, and sent by that lady to Mr. Smith some time ago. It 
is a most rapid and vigorous grower, the shoots attaining the 
height of ten feet, and terminated with clusters of over a hun* 
dred buds. It is perfectly hardy in the climate of Baltimore, 
and it remains in bloom all summer. Unfortunately it is very 
difficult of propagation, and it will therefore be some time be- 
fore it will be generally found in our gardens. On the plant in 
Mr. Smith's garden there Were four or five new suckers, 
covered with clusters of buds nearly ready to expand. An 
Isabella grape vine is worthy of notice; it is trained to the pi- 
azza, and, though only three years old, has extended nearly 
forty feet, and is maturing a large crop of grapes. 

The old tree of the Mdrus, the first cultivated south of New 
York, we saw growing here, and it had made shoots twelve 
feet hi^h this season. It has ripened fruit this season, and 
Mr. Smith has raised seedlings from it which are precisely like 
the parent. Mr. Smith has so limited a space, that he has no 
opportunity to grow many plants, and though receiving great 
numbers from abroad, as well as seeds, he is compelled to 
place them jn the hands of his friends for cultivation. 

We only regretted that we could not inspect the Clairmont 
nursery, a few miles from the city, belonging to R. Sinclair, 
sen. It contains a great collection of trees, and we hope, ere 
long, to have the opportunity of noticing it at length. 



Art. II. On the propagation, cultivation, and general 
treatment of the Epacris, By ^ John Towne, Esq. 

The E'paoris, which, for beauty and elegance, is not sur- 
passed by any other tribe, seems to have escaped the notice 
o( the admirers of pretty plants ; at least it has not fallen to 
my lot to meet with any practical directions for their cultiva- 
tion. Being a great admirer of this most interesting family of 
plants, I employ a leisure moment, in the attempt to describe 
the method which I have followed in the propagation and cul- 
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tivatioD of them ; with the hope, that it may stimulate others 
to try, particularly as I can assure ihem, that, in the course 
of practice which I have pursued, I find no more difficulty in 
the cultivation of them, than I do in the cultivation of most 
hardy green-house plants ; and they are certainly as easily 
propagated. 

I am aware, however, of the difficulty of communicating to 
others, all the simple minutiae necessary in practice ; for it is 
difficult, when a subject is placed immediately before us, to 
make others see it in the same light ae we might view it ; and 
more difficult to give such instructions, as to lead others to 
pursue precisely the same ipanipulation that we might follow. 
In cultivation, I have'pursued that course, which the nature of 
the plants seemed to point out,, as most congenial to their habits, 
without regard to the practice of bthers, and I had no reason 
to complain of my success. It is a misfortune, that many 
practical, and even experienced, cultivators, follow without 
variation, a certain routine of practice, not considering whether 
the course they are pursuing, is congenial with the nature ^nd 
habits of the plant ; hence, failures in the cultivation of certain 
species often take place, merely for want of a little observation 
and a few experitpents. 

There has, I believe, been over twenty varieties of the 
E'pacris introduced into the collections in England; many 
of which are justly celebrated for their graceful forms and 
most splendid flowers. As yet, but few of those varieties 
have been added to the collections of this country ; tut I 
hope soon to see them all ornamenting our green houses. I 
have, in my small collection, eight varieties of this choice 
plant, to wit: E'pacris grandifl6ra, impressa, campanulila 
rubra, pallud6sa, nivalis, faeteron^ma, variabilis, and pupur- 
&scens. 

It has generally been supposed, that this class of plants was 
difficult of propagation and cultivation. I have found it far 
otherwise. All the above varieties strike freely from cuttings, 
and the growth of most of them, in a single season, is truly as- 
tonishipg. Cuttings of several varieties, which were planted 
in March, 1838, are now, Sept. 1839, some of them, over four 
feet high, and handsome bushy plants, which will flower splen- 
didly this winter. Cuttings planted in March last, are now 
one foot high, above the top of the pots, and growing like 
weeds. This may seem incredible, but they are listing witness- 
es, and I shall be happy to show theni to any one, who may 
have the curiosity to call, and verify the truth of my remarks. 

VOL. v. — NO. X. 48 
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The months of February, March and April, I consider the 
best periods for planting cuttings ; or as soon as good wood 
can be obtained for the purpose. When put in early, they 
generally strike root in about two months; sometimes they 
require a longer period, but, in most cases,, they maybe potted 
off so as to make a fine growth before winter. When put in 
late in the season, they do not, in general, strike so freely, and 
require, with me,, a longer time to take root. I have had 
them do well, however, . when planted as late as August, but 
the instances are rare. When equally convenient in every re- 
spect, I prefer the dark of the moon to put in cuttings; that is, 
the period from the full to the next new moon: not that I am 
a superstitious observer of mopps, but it is a fact well estab- 
lished, that plants have their seasons of rest, and I have ob- 
served that they grow more vigorously during the two first 
Quarters of the moon than they do in the two last quarters. I 
p not- mean to infer that there is any more than a partial sus- 
pension in the growth of the plants, but it is during this partial 
season of rest, that I consider the most favorable time to take 
off cuttings . Eight inch bell-glasses being a convenient size, 
select pots for the cuttings large enough to admit the glasses 
freely inside the rim. Fill the pots two thirds full with broken 
pots^ or pounded soft brick; then fill the remaining third with a 
compost of three parts of moderately fine sand, and one part of 
peat soil, well corajiounded together, leaving the pots just even 
fuU, when hard pressed down and well watered, which is ne- 
pessaty to complete the preparation. 

Select the cuttings from the ends of the branches, after they 
have made a new growth of one or two inches; take them off 
so as to leave half an inch of the old or last year's wood on 
the cutting. With a sharp knife remove the leaves from the 
base, up, for one inch or more; then take off the bottom imme- 
diately under a joint or leaf, making a drawing cut with the 
knife, slightly sloping downward, so as not to injure the bark 
where the cut is made. 

Thus prepared, prpceed immediately to insert the cuttings 
in the pots; make th^e holes for their reception with a small 
dibble or little round stick tapered handsomely to a point; 
plant the cuttings from a half to one inch deep, according to 
their size, and about the same distance from each other, and 
press the soil firm round the cutting; give a gentle watering 
with a fine rose watering pot, and immediately cover with the 
bell-glasses. Set the pots in a cool part of the green-house, 
where they can receive, as much light as possible, but no sun. 
/ never give bottom heat. 
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For the first four or five weeks remote the glass as seldom 
as possible; and never, except to water, and wipe the damp 
from the glasses when it collects upon the inside; and this 
should be done in the morning before much air is admitted to 
the house, or in the evening after the air is taken off. Care 
must be taken to keep the compost constantly damp. It must 
never be suffered to get dry. After the first four or five 
weeks, the glasses may be removed every evening, and remain 
off for five or ten minutes: this may be practised till the cut- 
tings strike root, which will be indicated by their commencing 
to grow. As soon as this takes plade, the glasses may be kept 
off a longer period, gradually increasing the time for some 
days, when they may be suffered to remain off dqring the 
night, and placed on in the morning, With one side raised a 
little, so as to admit a small portion of air. When the cuttings 
have made a growth of one inch or more, they may be potted 
off into thumb pots of the smallest size, preservhig as much of 
the soil about the roots as possible. . 

The compost for the first potting should be two parts peat 
soil, and one part sand; put plenty of drainage at the bottom 
of the pots, say from half to one inch d^ep of broken pots, or 
soft bricks pounded. Place the plants, after potting, in a cool, 
shady place, in the house or out of doors, keeping the soil 
about their roots constantly damp, but not saturated with water. 
For the second, and all subsequent pottings, use sandy peat 
soil, and always use a large quantity of drainage at each repot- 
ting. By sandy peat, I ijfiean a Wack, sandy soil, more prop- 
erly called savannah soil, containing vegetable decomposed 
matter and sand, about in the proportion of three parts vegeta- 
ble matter and one part sand. This soil may be obtained in 
almost any direction about Boston, and generally in the proper 
proportion; but when h cannot, well decomposed leaf mould, 
or sand, may be added to make it conform to this mixture. / 
always repot whenever, the roots begin to mat round the sides 
of the pots, without regard to the time of year. Hence, repot 
at all seasons; for old plants, however, I consider one potting 
in the year amply sufiicient, and the month of March the most 
proper time to perform the operation. They require very small 
pots, in proportion to the size of the plant, and it is a common 
error to overpot them, that is, to use too large pots. In re- 
potting, remove the old drainage, but no soil from about the 
roots of the plant. The soil in the pots should always be kept 
moist, for if once suffered to get dry, no art can restore the 
plant. It is a good rule in watering, to give sufficient to admit 
a portion to pass off through the bottom of the pots; for where 
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plenty of drainage is used, there is little danger to be appre- 
hended in giving too much water. 

The £'pacri3, being indigenous to the mountainous parts of 
New South Wales, has led many cultivators to suppose that 
they are capable of enduring a great degree of drought; but this 
is certainly an error, when the plants are confined to the narrow 
limits of poti^ulture. This fatal error is probably the principal 
reason why so niiany failures have taken place in their cultiva- 
tion. They seenl td have lost sight of the fact, that, in their 
native locality, the roots are at liberty to penetrate deep into 
the earth in search of moisture, atid that the ground around 
them is covered with leaves and other vegetable matter, which 
retains the moisture, and protects the r<)ots from the scorching 
heat of the sun. In this climate, where v^e are subjected to 
the extremes of heat and cold, it is necessary to protect the 
plants from the extreme heat of summer, as well as from the 
extreme cold of winter. During the summer months I protect 
my plants from the hot sun, either in the green-house, or place 
them out of doors in the shade, with the pots plunged in the 
6arth to the rim; and have found them to flourish in those situ- 
ations much better than when exposed to the sun. In the win- 
ter I place them as near the glass as possible, and give them 
the full sun. 

With this course of treatment they give toe very little trou- 
ble, no more than any common green^house plant; and when 
it is considered that they are a. great ornament at all seasons of 
the year, whether in flower or not, there are few plants which 
contribute so large an amount of pleasure for the small trouble 
they give. I do not know any class of plants that will bear 
the knife with more patience, than the E'pacris. When young, 
by merely pinching off the tops, they may be shaped into al- 
most any form that the fancy of the cultivator may dictate; as 
they acquire age, they may be pruned with impunity, provided 
the operation is performed judiciously; that is, not to lop oflT 
too many of the leading^ branches at one time. My practice 
is to conimence in the spring, by pinching off, the extremity of 
any leading branch, as soon as I discover indications of a new 
growth; this operation I repeat till a sufficient number of 
young branches are forced out of the old wood, near the bot- 
tom of the plant, when the leading branches are cut off, at va- 
rious heights, so as to form a handsome shape. New wood is 
sure to force out near the top of each branch, thus clothing 
the plant with new wood from the bottom to the top, every 
year. As the flow^ers are produced froni the new wood exclu- 
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sively, tl^is operation is necessary to insure a handsome bloom, 
and at the same time to retain a handsome shaped plaiit* 

The £rica is another splendid class of plants, that seems to 
vie with the E'pacris in beauty and gracefulness, to which the 
above remarks will be equally applicable; with the exception, 
that the £rica, when it has acquired age, will not bear pruning 
so patiently as the E'pacris^ but when young, the same treat- 
ment may be followed in giving form to the plant; It must 
also be borne in mind ^ timt the ericas are, most of them, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. f 

In the above remarks, I have endeavored to be as clear as 
possible; and, should they be the means of fiacilitating the cul- 
ture of these delicate gems, I shall be amply rewarded for my 
feeble attempts to describe a process of management, almost 
too simple for description. , John TowNE. 

Boston^ Sept., 1839. 



Art. III. J^otices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and BotanicalJilagazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce inta 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register , or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. -Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3^. plain, 3^. 6(1. colored. 

Paxton^S Magazine of Botany , and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monlhly. 2«. 6d. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, i 

T^e Horticultural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is, each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d. each. 
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Botanical and Floricultural Intelligence,-- — Mr. George 
Don, the botanist, is now engaged in assisting Mr. Loudon in 
editing and compiling a complete supplement to the Encyclo- 
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pedia of Plants, bringing it down to the present time, which 
will, soon be published. — Yours, M. B. B., London, Aug, 
SXst, 1839. 

Mr. Wales, of Dorchester, whose visit to London we no- 
ticed some time since, has lately returned, and, we regret to 
learn, in a very feeble state of health. His tour was partly un- 
dertaken for his health, but he was at- the same time desirous of 
introducing many new and fine plants. He had sent out some 
new and beautiful species and varieties, but has, we believe,* 
been so unfortunate as to loose many of them, owing entirely to 
his inability to attend to tliem on the voyage. Such as he has 
saved we hope toliave an opportunity of procuring the names. 
—Ed. 

Corrce\ rufa is figured in a l^te qumber of the Horticultural 
Journal. It is not, however, a remarkable variety. The fol- 
iage is rather singular and pretty; the flowers are of a pale 
greenish yellow, and disposed at the axils of the leaves. It 
somewhat resembles the.C. viridis. C, quadrif6rmis, rosa 
mkjor, and some others raised by Mr. Milner, are now adver- 
tised to be let out for the first time. \Hort. Jour.) 

English Dahlia Shows. — Next month the great Dahlia 
Shows take place around London, which I shall attend, and 
perhaps give you some account of. Some of them have been 
put off, on account of the flowers being backward in their 
blooming. — Yours, M. B. B., London, Aug. ^\st, 1839. 

^ RondeUtiz. speciosa. — This beautiful plant we saw a short 
time since in bloom^ in the garden of N. J. Becar, Esq., 
Brooklyn., N. Y. It is a stove plant, and the specimen was im- 
ported last spring, consequently the flowers were inferior, in 
size and beauty, to a healthy well established plant: it has an 
umbel of beautiful orange colored flowers, remarkably showy, 
and it should be found in every collection of stove plants. — 
Ed. 

Stretitzi£L(angusia. — -Since our last number went to press, 
this splendid species has flowered. One strong stem was 
thrown\up about a foot high, and from it. have opened a 
great number of flowers. It has clear white flowers, but is 
without the beautiful crest so ornamental in the regina. It is 
not so beautiful as we had been led to anticipate. The foliage 
is indeed ver)*^ noble, and the whole plant has an august car- 
riage : but the flowers, cbmpared with the old regina, would 
rarely be considered so showy and superb. It has continued 
in bloom some time, and the plant has commenced making 
some fine leaves. — Ed. 

Fortulaca grandiflora, — We have, on several occasions, 
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noticed the beauty of that fine species of Portulkca, the P. 
Gilli^sfi; but it is greatly eclipsed. in splendor by the P. gran- 
difl6ra. This species has longer leaves than the Gilli^sit, is 
less procumbent in its habit, and possesses that good property 
— so much wanting in that variety — of flowering in ^uch pro- 
fusehess as to completely cover the plant with its roseate co- 
rols. P. Gilli^sii is exceedingly shy in blooming, and as the 
flowers are, generally, only produced on the extremities of the 
shoots, and these extending rapidly, the flowers are always at 
a distance from the root, and the centre of the plant has a 
weedy and shabby appearance. P. grandifldra, on the contra- 
ry, is rather upright in growth^ though quite dwarf, and the 
flowers ar^ produced on the sides as well as the ends of the 
shoots. — Ed. , ' • 

TVachymene cceruled is the name of a new and pretty annu- 
al, which we have cultivated for the first time this season. It 
was introduced from New Holland into England a few years 
sincis, but appears to have now found its way into our gardens, 
for the first time. It belongs to the Umbellif^rae family, and 
may be considered as one of the finest additions lately made.. 
The plants are now blooming freely with us; the seed was 
sown early in May, in a> pot, and the plants removed to the open 
ground, where they have now acquired the height of two feet or 
more, and are filled with numerous compact umbels of pale 
blue or porcelain blossoms. The foliage is rather sparse, and 
the flowers appear on long peduncles, which elevate them so 
as to be distinctly seen above the plant. We are so much 
pleased with it, that we would urge its cultivation, another 
year, upon all lovers of fine annuals. — -Id, 
^ Bouvardh triphylla, a plant usually grown in stove collec- 
tions, and considered an extremely tender plant, grows admi- 
rably, and makes a showy display, with its clusters of tubular 
orange scarlet blossoms, when turned out into the open ground. 
It continues to grow and bloom the whole season, affording a 
constant succession of flowers. Any situation will suit in the 
border; and, if turned out early, it will rise to the height of 
three or four feet during the season; on the approach of win- 
ter, the roots may be taken up. — Id, 

Doryanthes excilsa. — This plant, which we stated in our Au- 
gust number, (p. 338) had flowered in England in May last, 
had not, up to July, attained its full height. It was to be ex-; 
hibited at Worton, at a crown a ticket; after, that it was to 
be removed to Staflbrd Hall, to be exhibited at a shilling per 
ticket. AH the editors of horticultural and flpricultural peri- 
odicals were to be invited to see it. {Hort. Jour,) 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

AkT. I. Foreign Notieei, 

ENGLAND. 

Value andprice9 of Tulips. — The tulip mania of the seventeenth 
centi;try ha9. indeed passed away, but the great prices which tulips 
continue to command amon^ the English fanciers is remarkable, la 
a late number of the FloricuUurisi there is a good article on tulips and 
tulip fanciers, but it is too lengthy for our pages. It enumerates all 
the late and present growers, who have been at all celebrated for their 
fine collections, or for their success in breaking seedlinirs. 

It Appears that the first fiorist who raised breeder tulips was a rev- 
erend gentlemen by the name of Wood, who resided in JLondon. At 
his death, about thirty-three years ago, his seedling breeders came 
into the hands of Mr. Davis, a private fancier, and from these that 
splendid Bizarre, "Strong's King,'' and all of that character, were 
produced. Since that time there have been Mr. Peai'son,of Nottiog- 
nam,. Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. Strong, Mr. Austin, of Clapton, Mr. 
Holmes and ,Mr. Clarke, all celebrated growers, particularly Mr. 
Clarke, who is considered as having been one of the greatest contrib- 
utors to the stock of English tulips. 

At present there are several fanciers, of whom Mr. Goldbam and 
Mr. Groom may be considered the most celebrated. A Mr. Greisr, of 
Hackneywick, has now ojie hundred thousand seedling bulbs, wliich 
have not yet arrived at a blooming state. 

The article concludes with ah enumeration of several celebrated 
kinds, which have been much sought after, and the prices which they 
have commanded. 

* The species called *^Louis XVI." appears, for the first time, in 
a Dutch catalogue, of 1792^ now before me; and is there priced, as a 
then new flower,' at 800 florins,, or £25. It is ndt very many years 
as:o, that the late Mr. Austin oflered Mr. Goldham for a " Louis 
XVI.," then in bloom, 73Z. 10^., and the.ofler was declined. "Pon- 
ceau tres blanc Superfin" came out at 40 florins, and very recently 
the editor, wanting the true Dutch "Ponceau," paid 6/. 6s. for it. 
"Rose Camuse" was introduced into England at the price of 6 flo- 
rins, and has in many instances, and for many years, not only under 
its proper name, but also as "Rose Brilliant," produced from 2/. to 
3^ per bulb, and in two or three instances Al. The first price of 
"Violet Quarto," n6w about forty years old, was 3 florins. "Violet 
Quarto Superfine," or, as it is now termed in this kingdom, "Violet 
Alexander," has been frequently imported at the same price: not 
many years since, I ^tood beside a first-rate fancier, when Mr. Brooks 
then of the nursery, Ball's Pond, Islington, demanded, and received 
5/. b9. for a bulb of it. "Superfoe en Noir" came amount us at the 
price of 10 florins, and has since commanded j in many mstances, a 
price of as many pounds. I will here mention one instance of great 
depreciation, the most remarkable on record, — " Semper Augustus,'* 
which in 1636 was sold for 7000 florins, or 583/. 65. 8(/., I find cata- 
logues in 1792 at 10 stivers, or lOd. 
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. 'The late Mr. Davy, of the King'a-road, Chelsea, broke a tulip, 
ami named it "La joie de Davy;" for this flower he was offered 
157/. 10»., and declined taking; it. For the "Polyphemus," raised by 
the late Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton, from a seedling-breeder of Mr. 
'Clarke's, the sum of 50/, was given for four bulbs, after it had been 
broken three years, and although it was known to the buyers that 
several roots of the same flower, remained in the possession of 
Mr. Clarke and his friends. , For .the stock of another new flower, 
called "Fanny Kemble," consisting of a main foot and three oflsets, 
raised also from a seedling-brewer of Mr. Clarke's, the late Mr. 
Davy gave 100/.; these were resold at his death, which occurred a 
few mouths after his purchase, for nearly the same sum, and Mr. 
Goidham was the buyer; in his possession the stock of this fine flow- 
er still remains. Mr. Holmes, of Clapham, raised the "Louis X VIIL" 
from a seedling-breeder. At his death, Messrs. Milliken and Groom, 
of Walworth, bought his collection of tulips from the person to whom 
they were bequeathed, and afterwards sold the "Louis XV^I." to 
Mr. Goidham for 42/.; and so recently as lust year, Mr. Glenny 
bought the stock of the "EJverhard" of Mr. Bowler, comprising seven 
roots, for which I believe 140/. was given. I could multiply instan- 
ces of extraordinary value attached to tulips even in modern d&ys, ad 
infinitum^ but conceive enough is stated above to prove that, with- 
out gambling or artifice, there really is no decrease in the value of 
fine ones, nor any want of admirers of them. ^—F/orMJu/Zura/tX. . 



Art. n. Domestic Notices. 

The Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson held its 
semi-annuaJ meeting at Niblo's Garden, New York, as noticed in our 
last, on the 12th of September. We shall probably receive a com- 
plete report from our correspondent, Mr. Pawning, the Corresponding 
^Secretary of the Society. The papers state that the exhibition was 
yety good, but we are sorry to learn that the amateurs and gentle- 
men interested in horticulture, in and around the city, did not con- 
tribute more liberally. The. New York Commei'cial Jidvertiser, in 
noticing the exhibition, remarks that, amidst all the beautiful display, 
"We are not only chagrined, but provoked, to find that the New 
Yorkers, the cultivators of fruits and flowers in this city and its envi- 
rons, have been so backward on this occasion. While Mr. Downing 
and others, of Newburgh, Messrs. Holbrook, Kneeland, and others, 
of Duchess CO., Messrs Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Judge Buel, 
Isaac Denniston, and others, of Albany, and Mr. Walsh, Lansing- 
burgh, have taken such pains to favor us with choice specimens of 
their horticultural labors, we have not more than two or three ex- 
hibitors of fruit, and as many more of flowersr-none, we believe, 
from Long Island or New Jersey. Our friends from the country 
have done very handsomely on the occasion, but the coldness of tho 
city and its environs is chdling to their feelings and enterprise. It 
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has struck us, also, that our contemporaries of the press have been 
unusually backward in stirring up our citizens to the importance of 
this most interesting and beautiful department of practical political 
economy." The exhibition closed with an address by Wm, Emerson, 
Esq.— JSrf. 

Reports of Horticultural Societies, — ^We have been kindly furnish- 
ed with the report of the Burlington Horticultural Society, and Albany 
Horticultural Society, each of which, with 9II others that we may re- 
ceive, will appear in our December numlter. — Id, 

• Great drought in Georgia. — We have had a most unprecedented 
season of drought. It is full twenty months since the earth here has 
been saturated with water; man^ wells, which were never before dry, 
became so in the midst of last winter, and have not been replenished 
since ( and since last summer we have not had a shower which pene- 
trated six inches into the soil. I am now obli^r^d to water (daily al- 
most,) my pear and apple trees, to keep them from perishing, ^ven 
the forest trees are evidently suffering, and some evidently dying. — 
Yours, M. A, W., Athensy Ga., Sept. ISth, 1839. 

The Chinese Com. — I have, the present year, made the small ex- 
periment of one ear of the China tree corn. On the 17ih of April f 
planted the ear, containing five hundred grains, in drills five feet apart, 
eighteen inches in the drill, and one grain at a point, having previous- 
ly ploughed and rolled the ground; my only implement was the "Cul- 
tivator," excepting only one light ploughing about the middle of June, 
as is my usual method. By the middle of August it was sufliciently 
matured for meal, at least two months earlier than our ordinary sorts, 
[notwithstanding some persons persist in calling the China corn noth- 
ing but Virginia. — Ed.] and upon gathering it, the product was nearly 
one thousand ears, generally larger than the one planted; though 
many, as usual, smaller, and a few rotten from the excessive rains. — 
(J. £. Muse, in the American Farmer.) 

Great Sale ofMbrus multieaiUis. — The great sale of 350,000 M6- 
rus multicadlis treest'belonging to P. Physick, Esq. took place in Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Sept. 18th. It was 
attended by a great concourse of people from all parts of the Union, 
there being present, probably, not less than two or three thousand. 
The sales went off briskly, and the whole lot averaged about thirty-one 
cents each. The purchasers were principally from the west, and 
paid cash, with a discount of seven and a half per cent. — Ed. 

Middlesex Horticultural Society. — A new Society, under the above 
name, has been formed in Lowell. An exhibition took place on the 
18th of September, which was well attended. An account of the 
same will be found in another page. — Id. 

Horticultural Societ%f of Charleston.-^'^he anniversary meeting of 
the Horticultural Society of Charleston, S. C, was held on the 14th 
of August last, and ofiicers for the ensuing year elected. The stand- 
ing committee submitted their report, for the past year, at this meet 
ing, from which we learn that the Society is in a flourishing condition, 
although the fire and the prevailing epidemic have prevented the 
usual attention to horticultural pursuits. We shall notice the report 
again in our December number, and give extracts of that part of it 
relating to the fruits and flowers exhibited. Various premiums were 
awarded by the Society. {Southern Agriculturist.) 

Neltimbigm specibsum. — Some of our friends in Philadelphia in- 
formed us on our late visit there, that the Nelitmbium specibsum bad 
naturalized itself in the neighborhood of the city, where it blooms 
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abundantly all summer. It grows in a shallow ditch, where it covers 
the surface of the water with its broad and peltate leaves, and Ihrowis 
up numerous strong ^ower buds, which expand in all the splendor 
of oriental magnificence. We could hardly credit the assertions of 
our friends, but we were assured by them that they had cut the flow- 
ers, and there was no doubt of its being the true JV. specidslim. It is 
rather remarkable that this fact has not been made known before: con- 
noisseurs of plants have tried in vain to raise it from the seed, but 
have not succeeded in producing plants of sufficient strength to bloom. 
The Hon. J. XiOwell approached the nearest to it of any cultivator of 
our acquaintance, but we believe the plant was lost. We hope that 
^me of the roots will be procured by some of the amateurs around 
Boston, and their growth attempted in pots, where they plight, un- 
doubtedly, be made to bloom, rerhaps they might be introduced into 
gardens where there is a pond of water. We hope our hints will in- 
duce the trial. — Ed. 



Art. III. Mi^dhiex HoTticuliural Society,, 

An association for the purpose of introducing a taste for horticultu- 
ral pursuits, and for the improvement of fruits, vegetables and flow- 
ers, has been lately organized in Lowell, Mass., under the above ti- 
tle. It is intended for a county society, although probably most of its 
members and the scene of its action will be in the city. Already nearly 
three hundred persons have subscribed to the plan, which, with a most 
liberal and enlightened spirit, includes both ladies and gentlemen. To 
diflfuse a taste for flowers and floriculture, ambn^the former, it is much 
needed. The tending of some beautiful exotic, which bedecks the 
parlor window, seems coincident with feminine delicacy, and refine- 
ment. Sciehce is indebted to many illustrious females abroad, in no 
slight decree; let our fair emulate in the delightful pbrsuits of horti- 
cultural mdustry their sisters in Europe and Great Britain. We lik^ 
the plan of the Society in this particular, and doubt not that success 
will crown the experiment. 

The first public exhibition, uniler the auspices of the Society, was 
held in Mechanics' Hall, September 18, 1839. The morning seemed 
very inauspicious: successive showers precludinir the hope of a suc- 
cessful display. In this we were, however, happily disappointed, the 
rain suddenly ceasing near noon, and a fine bright and warm sun dis- 
sipating all anxiety. Every leaf and flower was glittering in ctystal 
drops, revived by moisture and warmth of the atmosphere. Bouquets 
and fruits, and the more solid contributions of fine vegetables came in 
from all Quarters, so that, by the appointed hour, the nail was thrown 
open to the numerous company, and exhibited an interesting specta- 
cle of nature^s beauty in more than one form. We subjoin the list of 
contributions. 

Native Plants,, — Bopquet from Charles E. Brazer, corttaining Lo- 
hhXia cardinalis, JN^eottia c^rnua, asters, sp. var.',. Clematis virginiana^ 
Heli^nthus divaricktus, &c. &c. Another from Mr. , of .^'ster 
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diffOUius and iSolid^aro lanceolkta. Several fine native plants, from 
Oliver A- Locke. From P. P. Spalding, Gentidna crinita. From 
Charles Oalton, «^rum tryphvlluni, in fruit, very large. 

Garden Flower t: — From Miss H. Wright, iSil^ne sp., Dracoc^ph- 
ahim virginicum, Scabi6saatropurpi^rea, S. stellkta, Cacklia coccinea, 
Chrys&nthemum &unuum. From Josiah Gates,, an elegantly arrang- 
ed nat bouquet, of double marigolds, Tag^^fi patula flore pleno, dou- 
ble asters, &c. Dahlias, from Mrs. P. W. Warren, Symph6ria ra- 
eemdsa, Phl6x paniculata, Dracoc^phalum virginicum, Plectoc^pha- 
lus americ^nus, &c. 

From Mr. Francis, ii most delicate and elegantly arranged boo^ 
quet of iiemerocallis jap6nica2Heli&nthus multifldrus pi., «^c6nitum> 
nap^llus, j^ntirrbinum mkjus, CCnoth^ra grandifldra. FromE. B. H., 
Bundry kinds and fine double marigold?, .^marintiis ibelanchdlicus, 
double China asters, &c. From John Waldron, a similar bouquet, 
with 6*endcio bals&mita. From James May, asters. Leopard bal- 
Bams, &c. &c« From Nathan Wright, Jr., Rudb^ckta fuigida, Phl6x 
pyramidklis, Parth^nium matriciiria, fiore pleno, «;dmarantua. tricol- 
or, Symph6ria racemd-sa, fine ouilled China asters, and several sorts 
of dahlias. From Charles C. Nichols, yellow and red cockscomlis, 
balsams, double marigolds, Chenop6dium anthelminticum, jGuphdrbta 
Cyparissias, Campanula medium. From T. T. Clark, varieties of 
China asters, dahlias, cockscH)mbs, &,c. 

From £dward Tucker, marigold.^, chrysanthemums, dahlias. Zin- 
nia violkcea,. From Miss £. C. Brownell, Cel6sia cristkta (fine,) 
snowberry, fi^fQ varieties of dahlias, Petunia phcenicea, P. nictagini- 
fldra, &c. &c. From J. N. Metcalf, /hibiscus afric^nus, and other 
flowers. From Mrs. Payson, a pretty bouquet of lour varieties of 
dahlias, j^lthae^a friltex and Ph&laris arunuinacea, variegata, &c. 
From James May, Hydrangea hortensis, asters, marigolds, Leopard 
balsams. From N. Wright, Jr., choice pansies, twenty varieties, 
prettily arranged with cypress spurge. 

From Rev. Mr. Miles, asters, marigolds, Tropoe^olunl mkjus, dah- 
lias, &c. From Mr. Francis, ten varieties of fine dahlias. From 
Mrs. J. C. Dalton, a delicate bouquet of sweet peas, snowberry, 
trumpet honeysuckle, Gleditschta, Lav&tera, and mignonette. From 
J. Breck, Brighton, twenty varieties of fine dahlias, many of them 
new. From Edward Fifield, asters, delphinium, Papaver rhse'as, 
Monkrda. purpilrea. From Mrs. Bruce, PhI6x paniculAta, Petunia 
viol^cea, marigolds, trumpet honeysuckle, Lonicera periclyro^num. 
<Sil6ne sp. Chrys^i^ califdrnica, J/ibiscus africiihus, &'c. From Wil- 
liam Vanderlip, superb bouquet, from the garden of Joseph Breck, 
Brighton, of Kerb^na Tweediedna sup^rba, Striped marigold, Tage- 
tes, pitula; Zinnia viuUcea, varieties, white, scarlet, rose, yellow; 
Xeranthemum &nnuum variety, Ceutaur^a suav^olens, varieties yel- 
low, white, purple, &c. &c. From Mrs. Titcomb, asters, Core6psis, 
Amar&ntus melanchdlicus, ^alsamita vulgaris, &c. From Mr. 
Francis, several varieties of Fiola grandi66ra. 

From Rev. John Lewies Russell, Chelmsford, Ferb^na Tweedie- 
una supdrba, F. Melindres mkjor, F. «;drrani<^na, V. Eyrec^na, Mau- 
randya Barclayi^na; Phldx Drumm6ndit, two varieties; Tigridia pa- 
v6nia; Eut6ca viscida, Lupinus n^nus,. Nem6phila insignis, iSil^ne 
Tendril, /b^ris coronkta, Tropae^olum minus, &c. From L. Wil- 
liams, of Dracut, twelve or more elegant varieties of dahlias, beauti- 
fully displayed among green leaves, and attracting much attention. 
From Mr. , Heliinthus multifldrus, fldre pBno, Sweet Sul- 
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tan, asters, Tagdfes er^cta flore pleno. From the carpet factory, 
(the area of which is devoted to flowers,) a bouquet. of fine double 
balsams, asteirs, Tropoe '^olurn atrosunguiaeum, Pap&ver rhae^s flore 
j>leno crinita^ iMumbigo coerOklea, &c. &c. From T. Clark, very 
pood cockscombs. From T. N. Presseyj Gprnphrdoa g1ob6sa. From 
N. Wrigfet, Jr., fine bouquet of dahlias; also, bouquet of asters, 
snowberrv, Vtr^nica s'picata, Zliinia sp., K^rrta jap6nica. From 
Mrs. R. Wbittier, .;9Ub«B^a fnktex fldre pi^no|7tirp., X^elphiaium st- 
n^nse^ flore pleno, dahlias, iS^du'm aizdon. 

Frorp Charles Hovey^^ Hibiscus paMstris, H, moscfa^tus, Phl6x 
paniculkta, dahlias, Zinnta, var., petunias, f/ibiscus africknus, leop«- 
ard balsamfi, Centaur^a suav^olens purpurea, Cel6sia cristkta, &c. 
From N. Wright, Jr., Ferb^na Drummdndu, Jliklope grandifldra* 
From Mr« 9hattuck, Glstieium lilteum, phloxes, /'yr^tbrum parih^ni- 
um fistuldsum, Pe^ta phoenicea, iiibiscus africknus. I>rora IV 
Clark, a beautiful group of Ipomee^a coccinea, Schizantbus pinnktus^ 
coreopsis, sp. Z>elphinium, mignonette, '/b^ris coronkta, &c. From 
Dr. Parker, Billerica, asters, Zinnta violicea varieties, Petunia, 
&c.; also, fine dahlias, among which were a beautiful lilac "seedling 
and Billerica Rival, of his own raising; also, Linum per^one, and Py- 
rethrum parth-^num flore pleno, Chrysei* cnlifdrnica. * 

Plants in po's: — From Mrs. S. Fiske, P€larg6nium zonkle, var.. 
marginatum. From Mrs. P. W. Warren, myrtle orange, in fruit. 
From Dr. Parker, Billerica, Mauf^ndya Barclay(ln«, Poli&nthes tu- 
ber6 ja, flore pleno, Fiola grandifl&ra var. From Mrs. Mills, Pelar- 
gonium zonule. From Mrs. Fiiike, Pelargonium odorati^simum, var. 
and Balm geranium. From Miss Locke, fine JViyrtus commilnis iu 
flower, i?Osa sinensis. From Miss Ann Rogers^ Cam^lUVijap6nica 
var. From J. N. Metcalf, lemon tree, large fig tree. From J. G. 
Carney, a Ia!rge rose geranium; From Samuel A. Coburn, Drncut, 
two large lemons in fruit, and Jtfimulus moscbktus. From N. Wright, 
Jr. C&nna indica. From T. T. Clark, of rail-road depot, Ferbdna 
Tweedietina. 

A box of native plants, prettily arranged^ containing very large 
|)]antsof Genti^TUi crinita, oalix recurvkta, Phldx tardifldra, wS'ster 
ditltisus and Clematis virginiana, from B. F. Cutter. 

A group of dahlias, from the collection of Messrs. Hovey & Co. of 
Boston, attracted much attention. We noted the names of some of 
the finest, as follow^: — Sir H, Fletcher, Beautv of Kin^scote, Incom- 
parable White, Shakspeare, Princess Victoria, IVIarquisof Northamp- 
ton, Lovely Anne, Contencler, Mackenzie's Perfection, Queen's Su- 
perb, Ansel's Unique, Mrs. Rushton, Madonna, Sulphi^rea ^legans, 
Lord Liverpool, Grandis, Phalanthus, Queen of Scots, Bhmdiria, 
Reliance, St. Leonard's Rivals Conqueror of Europe, Ruby, Perfec- 
tion, Bowman's Premier, Striata formosissima; also, Ferb^na Twee- 
die<lna sup^rba, F. Arranidna, F. Eyredna, F. teucroldes^ &c. 

Fruits: — From Jonas Warren, sweet apples. From P, P. Coburn, 
Dracut, very fair St. Michael pears, Yoi*k russets. Fox grapes. From 
Dr. G. Parker, Billerica plums, Pumpkin Sweetii^g apples, Early Non- 
such apples. Mammoth Sweeting do;, Baldwins, and New York rus- 
set, very fine^ New Isabella f^each. From Dr. J. C.^Bartlett, (on the 
farm of Joel Adams, Esq.) Chelmsford, large sauce apple, (remarka- 
ble for siJse, but a poor bearer,) Orange Sweeting, native white variety 
of Fox grape, perfectly ripe; native apple, of decided merit it^ eating, 
^8 a table fruit, from December to February; Clingstone peaches. 

From P* P. Spalding, Chelmsford, Bartlett or Sumiier Bon Chre- 
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tien pears; Wheat plum of the viciDity; Bequesne Mu8(|ue? pear; 
Spalding's Early apple, a Ane fruit; Orange Sweeting; Native Yellolr 
Seedling; Rozbury russets; £arly Red Rareripe peach. From Dan- 
iel P. Coburn, Tyngsboro', watermelons, of good quality. From N* 
Wright, Jr. two dishes of fine fruit, containing Magnum Qonum 
plums, apples. Golden Chasseks, and Grizzley Tokay grapes, &p.; 
From J. U. B. Ayer, peaches. From J. N. Metcalf, Canada plums. 
From P. W. Warren, peaches, &c. From Daniel Shattuck, Concord, 
Green Gage plums, and fine peaches. From J. W. Mansur, Sibe- 
rian Crab apples, which had made a second flowering. From Wil- 
liam Boot, Pyrus japdnica, in fruit. 

Vegetables: — From Messrs. Curtis & Priest, a very fine putnpkin. 
From B. F. Cutler, gigantic Smvrna squash; superior Button com; 
tomatoes; Warty squashes, and a twin connected Scallop squash; 
fine Canada Crooknecks; Mangel Wurtzel, and pumpkins. From 
P. P. Coburn, Dracut, laree cucumbers; Rohan- potatoes. From 
Lovell Fletcher, Chelmsford, a curious twinpumpkm; tomatoes; Sil- 
ver Skin and Poitugal onions; early ripened field corn, &c. From 
Dr. Parker, Billerica, Round Chenango and Rohan potatoes; .Smyr- 
na squashes; Baden corn, si^E ears on stalk. From Amos Carltoo, 
Chelmsford, three very large Smyrna squashes. From Mr. Vander- 
lip, Dillingham potatoes. From P. P.. Spalding, Chelmsford, a fine 
specimen of Jtf6rus multicaulis, raised fVom a single bud, about eight 
feet high, with large foliage. 

In the evening, according to previous arrangements, the Society 
listened to an address from the Rev. John Lewis Russell, of Chelms- 
ford, (Professor of Botany, &c. to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society,)-to which the public were invited. A large concourse of the 
elite of the city w^re assembled. The day and the exercises went off 
well, and give good augury of the prospects and success of the new 
institution. 

We subjoin the list of officers. 

William Boot, President, 
Benjamin V. French, John Aiken, Samuel Lawrence, F. PresHs, 
John C. Dalton, James B. Francis, John Avery, Alexander Wright, 
John D. Pilisbury, David D^na, Trustees, 
Charles Hovey, jSecre/ary ond 2Vea«wrer. 



Art. . IV. Massachusetts HorticuUural Society, 

Saturday, Jlug, Slst, 1839.; — Exhibited. Flowers: — From S. 
Walker, six or eight varieties of dahlias, among which were Hero of 
Tippecanoe, Rival Yellow, and William Cobbett; also, fine bou- 
quets., From M. P. Wilder, about a dozen dahlia blooms, among 
which we noticed Prima Donna, Unique, Striata formosissima, Bic- 
rningham Victor, Corinne, Conqueror of Europe, Countess of Tor- 
rington, Marquis of Lothian, and Miss A. A. Broad wood. From 
Hoyey & Co. dahlias, viz: £va, Striata formosissima, Mrs. Rushton, 
Unique, Reliance, Blandina, &c.; also, bouquets. From J. J. Low, 
Esq., Striata formosissima and Unique dahlias. 
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Native PlastB: — A number of native plants, of various species, by 
William Oakes. 

Fruits:— From S. R. Johnson, beautiful specimens of Bolmar 
Washington plums. From F. A. Curtis, Newton Falls, native 
peaches. From Mr. Parker,"figs. From W. Skilton, White Oage 
plums. 

Sept, 7th. — Exhibited, Flowers:— From M. P. Wilder, a varifety of 
dahlias, some of which were Ne Plus Uhra, Unique, Striata formo- 
sissima. Sylph, Victory, Royal Standard, Rival Sussex, Marshal 
Soult, Cambridge Hero, Castinda, Rienzi, and Prima Donna. From 
Hovey & Co. a collection of dahlias, viz : Ne Plus Ultra, Beauty of 
the North, Striata formosissima. Unique, Rienzi, variabilis, Middle- 
sex Beauty, Mrs. Rushton, &c. &c., bouquets. From Joseph Breck 
& Co. several dahlias, viz: Unique, Strikta formosissima, Zarah, 
Ariel, Madonna, Granta, Sarah, &c., also marigolds and asters. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, a few dahlias, with a variety of asters and'mari- 

foMff. From Jos. Stickney, some fine specimens of dahlias, viz: Nis 
lua Ultra, Unique, Suffolk Hero, and Conqueror of Europe; also, 
some excellent German asters. From D. Macintyre, blooms of Sun- 
bury Hero, Rival Sussex, and Mrs. Rushton. From S. R. J6hnson, 
fine balsams,, pinks and Chinese roses. From J. J. Low, Striata for- 
mosissima and Unique dahlias. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From 
S. Walker, dahlias, viz: Hero of Tippecanoe, Mrs. Rushton, Golden 
Sovereign, &c., and pansies and bouquets. From W. Kenrick, bou- 
quets. 

Native Plants: — From William Oakes, w3'rbutus iiva 6rsi, Liiiir%$ 
Bcaridsa, J^y'rica cerifera, Lespedeza hlrta, and L. Sessilifldra and 
•5Vum triphyllum. From F. Parker, and E. Westob, Jr. Esqs., 
many specimens, among which were six species of .i^'ster, Lob^h'a in- 
fi^ta, Chel6ne glabra, £antinculus ripens, ^c. &c. 

Fruits: — From W. 01iver,/Washington andEpargne pears. From 
M. P. Wilder, Bingham and Smith's Orleans plums, and Louise 
Bonne of Jersey pears. From R. Manning, the following: — Duquesne 
d'ete, Lowry's Bergamot,' Dearborn's Seedling, Hasel, Grise bonne 
Paysans de Portugal, Frankreal d'ete. Sugar, Hoyswerda and Juli- 
enne pears; Red apricot, Elfrey prune, Bingham, Byfield, Green 
Gage, Peters's Yellow Gage, Petit Mirabelle, and Corse's Note Bene 
plums, all handsome. From S. R. Johnson, Green Gage and Bolmar 
Washington plums. From E. M. Richards, Summer pearmain, 
Orange Sweeting, Pie, (from Walpole,) Williams's Favorite, and 
Red Juneating apples. From J. W. Newell, Charlestown, White 
Ga^e and Flushing Gage plums. From D. Brims, nectarines. From 
J. Li. L. F. Warren> Royal George, Heath's Favorite, and Royal 
Kensington peaches; also, Bingham, White Gage and Green Gage 
plums and figs. 

From S. Pond, a variety of handsome plums, viz: White Gage, 
Bolmar Washington, Duane's Purple, Smith's Orleans, Green Gage 
and Isabella plums; abo. Julienne pears. From Mrs. Bigelow, 
M^dford, Rareripe peaches, beautiful. From J. Tidd, black^Ham- 
^ biirgh and Sweetwater grapes. From A. Mitchell, Nantucket, a fine 

' cluster of blaqk Hamburgh grapes, weighing three pounds and three 

( quarters. From the President, Duane's purple. Purple Gage, Impe- 

^ rial Gage, and Corse's Admiral, and Nota Bene plums. 

^ Vegetables: — Froni J. L. L. F. Warren, common red and yellow, 

i and small red tomatoes, very handsome. From John Hovey, com- 

> mon red tomatoes, the best we ever noticed. 

f 
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Sept, 14/A. — Exhibited, Flowet* s :— From Hovey & Co. tbirty-two 
dahlia blooms, among which were Striata formosissima, Uaique, 
Beauty of the North, Gen. Washington, Rival Sussex, Eva, Reli- 
ance, Princess Victoria, Mrs. Rushton, Bl.antlina, Sufiulk Hero, &c.; 
liUo, ^ve species of Ferb^na, viz: F. Tweedie<ina, T. superba, 
chamaedrifdlia major, Eyre^na and tQMGVo\des\ five varieties of f hlox 
Drummondu, from seeds; fine German asters and bouquets. From 
M. P. Wilder, thirty dahlia flowers, viz; Hope, Striata forinosissi- 
ina, Rival Sussex, Lady Sondes, Eva, A. A. Broadvyood, Splendissi- 
ina, Sunbury Hero, Beauty of the North, Prima Donna, &c. 

From J. Stickney, dahlias, as follows: — Countess of Torrington, 
Unique, Countess of Mansfield, Ruby, Conqueror of Europe^ Mrs. 
Rushton, &c. &c.; also, fine German asters. From W. E. Carter, 
a number of dahlias, among others Glory, Rienzi, Exquisite, Count- 
ess of Mansfield, Mr^i. Rushton, Sulphilreii^ ^legans, Lord Nelson^ 
Slc. &c.;^ also, fine bouquets. From D. Mclntyre, Rival Sussex, 
Mrs.. H^ii^hton, Prima Donna, Sunbury Hero, and Sufifolk Hero dak- 
lias. From Joseph Breck & Co. Striata formosissima. Unique, La- 
vinia, Paragon, and Beauty of Bedford, dahlias. - From S. Sweetser, 
dahlias. From T. Mason, a variety of dahlias, bouquets and cut flow- 
ers. From S. R. Johnson, Chinese roses, balsams, asters, &.c. From 
A. H. Hovey, p^nsies and asters. Bouc|uets, from W. Keorick, Ru- 
fus Howe, J. Hovey, and John A. Kennck. 

From W. H. Cowan, cut flowers of the splendid Strelitzia augus- 
ta, whiqh we have noticed in another pac^e. 

Native Plants:.— From Wm. Oakes, .^S'ster sp., SolidSi^o bicotor and 
p^rbula, Emp^trumConr^dn, and .^'ster spectibilis. 

Fruits: — From R. Manning, Butfuni, Buerr^ of Mons, (London 
Hort. $oc. Cat.) Belle Lucrative, Styrian and Golden Buerre of Bit- 
boa pears; also Diamond, Violette, Reine Claude, French long blue, 
and Prune d' Agen plums, and Gravenstein apples. From M. P. 
Wilder, Kerasen's Favorite pear, (second rate,) and Cors&'a Admi- 
ral plums. Frpm E. M. Richard?*, handsome seedling peaches. 
From S. Pond, Gushing, Julienne, Williams's Bon Chrdtieu and St» 
Ghislain pears; also. Green Gasije, Corse's Field Marshal, and Lom- 
bard plums. From J. Dean, Mansfield, Superb sweet and spice ap- 
ples and early peaches. From J. L. L. E. Warren, Julienne pears^ 
and figs. From T. Mason j black Hamburgh and Sweetwater grapes, 
unnamed plums and Broomfieid nectarines, very handsome. From 
J. W. Newell, White Gage plums. From Mr. Parker, Isabelia 
grapes. From Mr. Lamson, Yellow Egg plums, measuring sevea 
and three quarter inches in circumference. , From Mr. Fisher, Brook- 
line, Cushing and Williams'S' Bon Chretien pears. From U. Sheafe> 
apples. • . 

Sept, ^Ist. — Exhibited. Flowers: — The show of dahlias was very 
fine at this meeting, and some excellent blooms were shown. From 
S. Walker, dahlias, viz: Rival Yellow, Ovid (a fine flower,) Mar- 
quis of Lothian, Premier, Queen of Scots,. Golden Sovereign j Glory, 
&c.; also, pansies and bouquets. From Hovey & Co. thirty-two 
dahlia^, amonsr which were Willmer's President, Strikta formosissi- 
ma, Premier, Unique, Variabilis, Zolerraio, Maria Edireworth, Ho-, 
ratio. Grand Purple, Eva, Rosietta, Cambridge Hero, Nimrod, &c.j 
also bouquets. From M. P. Wilder, thirty-four dahlias, viz: Mar- 
shal Soulr, Ne Plus Ultra, Striata formosissima. Unique, Topaz, Ex- 
emplar, Prima Donna, Mrs. Rushton, &c. From T. Mason,'several 
dahlias. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From W. Kenrick, bouquets 
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Native Plants: — Frou) William Oakes, five species of So)id4go, 
five species of A'i^ter, five species of Lycopddium) three of Aspidium, 
Sarrac^nt<i purpurea, Fiburnum lantanoides, GauUhdrta faispidula, 
Oiidclea sensibiiis, two species of .^spldmuni and Polygonum articu- 
litum, an4 articulktum var. mliltiplex* 

Fruits; — From O. Johnson, Zinfindal grapes (fine.) From W. 
Oliver, President peaches. From Mr. Sharp, natural peaches, very 
handsome. From T. Mason^ black Hamburgh and Sweetwater 

frape.s and nectarines. From J. Coolidge, Yellow Rareripe pei^ches. 
Vom J, W". Newell, seedling peaches. From Mrs.^Bigelow, rare- 
ripe, natural, and melacatoonpeaches, (all fine.) From J. Kenrick, 
Cutter's Rareripe peaches. From J. L. L. F, Warren, Royal Ken- 
sington, George IV., and seedling peaches, and Williams's Bon Chre- 
tien and Washington pears. From. William Oliver, St. Ghislain and 
Williams's Bon Chretien pe(\r3. From R. Manning, Red Magnum 
Bonum, Sharp's Emperor, and ,St. Catharine plums. From 
J. C. Lee, Buflfum pears. From N. Webster, pears and plums. 
From J., Hill, peaches. From J. Duncklee, beautiful seedling 
peaches. 

Presented.^- A complete set (4 vols.) of Aublett's History ofPlantif 
by Turell Tufls, Esq., of Medford. 

Messrs* John Clark and George Hallet, of Boston, were admitted 
subscription members. 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Society ^ was holden on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 25th, 26th, and 27th of September, 
at the Society's room, in Tremont street. The arrangements were 
the same as the last year, and, as usual, were under the direction of 
the decorating committee, who executed their duty with good taste. ' 

The number of plants contributed^ was not quite so large as in 
years past ; but, notwithstanding, there was nearly as large a number 
as could be placed in the room to advantage. We hope, another 
season, that the Society will endeavor to procure a large hall better 
fitted for our annual exhibition, that we may again gratify the public 
with such another gorgeous display as that which was made a few 
years since in Faneuil Hall. The Society's room is altogether too 
limited for an annual exhibition ; and, from want of a proper lights 
the plants and flowers are seen to great disadvantage. 
. The display of that magnificent nower, the dahlia, was much su- 
perior to what we had anticipated a few days previous ; the weekly 
exhibition? of this flower have been meagre.and we were agreeably dis- 
appointed to find the stands so well filled on this occasion. The asters 
were also fine, and assisted to render the show of cut flowers more 
interesting ; and a good number of handsome bouquets contributed 
to heighten and iset oft the display. 

The fruits were excellent, and the variety large. The pears of 
Mr. Manning, as usual, consisted of a great number of kinds. The 
beautiful forced grapes of Messrs. Haggcrston, Cowan, and oth>- 
er gardeners, and those of Messrs. Johnson, Balch, and other ama- 
teurs, attracted, and, deservedly too, much attention. The vegetables 
were numerous and of good Quality. 

The weather on Monday, tne first day, was delightful} and the num- 
ber of visitors large ; but the morning of Thursday broke with a low- 
ering atmosphere and a raw easterly wind, which had a tendency to 
prevent so good an attendance as on the day previous. Friday, 
though not unpleasant, was rather a disagreeable day, but, notwith- 
standing, the rooms were well filled. In the afternopn the committee 
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I of arrangements dined tog^her at the Shawmut House, and the oc- 

I oasioD was one of gratificHtion to all. 

The following report has been drawn up with considerable care, 
and, we believe, wiil4>e found correct : — 

Flowers : — From the Hon. John Lowell, a splendid specimen of CrU 
num am^bile, a fine plant oTAraucMa exc^lsa, Mdsa purpvkrea and M- 
■api^ntum, Trevirjina coccinea, &c. From J. P. Gushing, Esq., the 
elegant CbaraeBVops hilmilis, PhoB^nix <^actylifera, and other plants. 
From Mrs« T. Bigelow, Medford, large plants of Fuccagloridsa, A^gave 
americina Tar. variegkta, &c. From T. Mason, Meialei!kca sp. jGri- 
ca arb6rea, ij^ricilis, concinna and others, Callist^mon saligna, roses, 
stocks, &c. &c.; also, about, sixty blooms of dahlias, amon^ which 
were Paragon, Lovely Anne, Sir H. Fletcher, Angelina, Princess 
Victoria, Mrs. Rushton,. Golden Sovereign, Fringed White, Ruby, 
Desdemona, Conqueror of Europe, -&c. From S. S. Lewis, a large 
variegated euphorbia, in a pot. From P. Barnes, Boston, two fine 
coxcombs. 

From W. E. Carter, fine plants oTPandt^nuB spiralis, Phylica pub^s- 
cens, Callist^mon saligna, ^rica concinna, gracilis, &c., Leucad^n* 
dron arg^nteura, IHiciurh floridinwm, Magn61«(i grandifldra, seedling 
camellias, myrtles, orange trees, Yiikcca glori^sa, Oxalis .Howieii, 
hnd other plants; also fine dahlias, numbering fifty or sixty blooms, 
containing, with others, Rienzi, Mrs. Rushton, Glory, King Otbo, 
Lovely Anne, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Madonna, Golden Sove- 
reign, Mary, Conqueror of Europe, Blandina, Ruby, &c., with two 
or three fine seedling phloxes. From J. L. L. F. Warren, variegat- 
ed hollies, Beg6nta argyrostigma, ^g trees, Silvia fdlgens, Alldysta 
citrioddra, Eugenia myrtifdlia, aiid other plants; also, several varie- 
ties of dahlias, marigolds and cut flowers- From W. Meller, Hee- 
rn^thus coccineus, Pitt^sporum Tobhra^ Eugi^m'a myrtif61ia, w9c^cia 
armata, &c.; also twenty-five or thirty dahlia blooms, among which 
were Countess of Mansfield, Criterjon, Ne Plus Ultra, Conqueror of 
Europe, Desdemona, Bc^auty of Cambridge, Beauty, &c. 

From S. Sweetser, ten pots of dahlias, of new and fine kinds, all in 
bloom ; these were all great ornaments to the room, particularly the 
StriMa formosissima^ which had six flowers expanded; the others 
were Marshal Soult,' Ne Pjus Ultra, Elliotts Coronation, Eva, Mrs. 
Ashley, Unique, Cambridge Hero, Piltdown Rival, Exemplar ; al- 
so fine specimens of several species of Cacti, viz. C^reus c6rtex, 
and albifl6rus Optintia brasiliensrs, and micrad^ia, Eohinoc&ctus 
mditiplex, and Epiphyllum truncatum, with a dozen or more dahlia 
blooms. From Messrs. Winship, hydrangeas, myrtles, &c.; Fibdr- 
num oxycdcous and the Sheph^rdta arg^ntea, both in fruit. From J. S. 
Ellery, Esq., a pretty pyramid of dahlias, fine bouquets, and dahlia 
flowers. From J. J. Low, Belladona lilies, a large Sago Palm, and 
a beautiful specimen of the Tea rose, in full bloom, grafted as a stand- 
ard; also, about fifty dahlias, of which the finest were, Horsham Ri- 
val, Bonaparte, Mary, Victory, Ruby, Stri^Lta formosissima, Sulphil- 
rea ^legnns^ Beauty of Bedford, Countess of Mansfield, Viscountess 
Beresford, Golden Sovereign, &c. 

From Hovey & Co., flowering plants of Cxalis Bowidu, Gardo- 
quid Hook^rn, and Epiphyllum Ackerm&nn; a young plant in a pot 
of the Jl26rus multicadlis, three feet high, only two months from the 
cutting; a beautiful stand of verbenas, cofitaining nine species and 
varieties, as follows: — V, TweedieAyia, and T. sup^rba, F", incisa, 
<eucrol(2e9, Binneyt^na, 'Esyr^llknai Arrani^na, chamaBdrif^lia rnkjor. 
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and yendsa; also, about one hundred ahd thirty dahKas, som^'of 
which were Striata formosiseima, Reliance, Mrs. iliishton, Eva, R»- 
setta, Variabilis, Unique, Beauty of Kinffscote^ Grand Purple, Mar** 
quis of Lothian, Splendissinia, Princess Victoria, Conqueror of £ti*- 
rope, Middlesex Rivaljv Maria Edseworth, Cambridge Hero, Juliet, 
Victory, Fowler's Queen Victoria, Horatio, &c. Prom John To woe, 
several elegant species of heaths, viz: Erica reg^rminans, Abietina, 
concinna, and gracilis; also, Crdweasali^rna, Man^ttia conlifdlia, and 
Menzidsta cserdlea. From N. S. Dyer, South Abington, Beg6nta ai^- 
gyrostigma. From A. H. Uovey, China asters and dahlias. 

From M. P. Wilder, about one hundred and twenty dahlias, among 
which we noted down Rienzi, Rival Sussex, Strikta formosissima, 
Countess of Mansfield, Marquis of Lothian, Virgin Q,ueen, Unique, 
Marshal Souit, Egyptian King, Mrs. Riishton, Ne Plus Ultra, Victory, 
Exemplar^ Ruby, Prima Donna, Maria Edgeworth, &c. &c.-; also, a 
line cut specimen of LMris scaridsa. From S. Walker, npwards of 
seventy dahlias, sc^me of which were Ovid, Mrs. Rushton, Premier, 
Glory, Rival Sussex, Berkshire Champion, Beauty of Bedford, Mary, 
Neptune, Golden Sovereign, Napoleon, Marquis of Lothian, Princess 
Victoria, Rienzi, &c. ; also some :fine pansles. From Joseph Breck & 
Co., about sixty dahlias, among others Victory, Ariel, Reliance, Zag- 
reb, Striata formosissima, Angelina, Maria Ekigeworth, Unique, Rose 
d'Amour, &c. From Rufus Howe, a variety of good dahlias. From 
J>. Macintyre, several handsome specimens of dahlias, among others 
were Red Rover, Golden Sovereign, Rienzi, Strikta formosissinia, 
8ir H. Fletcher, Rival Sussex, &^c. From J. A. Ken rick, twenty blooms 
of dahlias and upwards, containing Victory, Mary, Golden Sovereign, 
&c. From W. McCullough, a variety of dahlias. 

From Jos. Stickney, Boston, about sixty dahlias; among the number 
we noticed NePlus Ultra, Countess of Torrington, Blandina, Glory of 
the West, Birmingham Victor, Victory, Sarah,Star of Buckland, Unique, 
Mrs. Rushton, Ruby, Conqueror of Europe, Red Rover, Queen of 
Scots, &>c.; also some superb German, asters. From S. R. Johnson, 
Dodble balsams, a variety of Tea and Chinese roses and dahlias. 

Bouquets of flowers were furnished by Messi^s. Winship, Hovey & 
Co., T. Mason, W. Meller, S. Walker, J; Hovey, W. E. Carter, J. S. 
Ellery, J. A. Kenrlck, and W. Kenrtck, who sent two baskets elegantly 
trimmed with flowers, and a large fir tree completely clothed with bios* 
Boms of dahlias, marigolds, &c. 

Fruit: — From R. Manning, upwards of eetenty varieties of pears, as 
follows: — Louise B^nne of Jersey, Bezi de la Mptte, Bezi Vaet, Henry 
^IV., Doyenne Louis, Beurr^ Bosc, Alpha, Duchess d'Angouleme^ Fig 
of Naples, Catillac, Forelle, Burgomaster, Hugenot, Beurr^ Seatin, Sty* 
rian, Fourcroy, Buflnjn, Beurr^ Bronze, Bartnims, Capsheaf, Passe Col* 
mar, Cumberland, Endicott, Benrrd Von M^rum, Verte longue, Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg, Belie Lucrative, Winter Orange, Long Green, Frederic of 
Wurtemburg, Harvard, Naumkeag, Hacon's Incomparable, Bleeker's 
Meadow, Seckel, Wilkinson, Burgomaster (of Boston,) Chelmsford, 
ISchasserie^ Beurr^ Puval, Coimar Dewez, Winter I^elis, Napoleon, 
Belle et Bonne, Jalousie, Glout morceaux, Fulton, Rouse Linch* 
Prince's St. Germain, Fondant du Bois, Chaumootel, Josephine, Ea^tt^r 
Beurr^, Rousselet de Rheims, Beurr^ Diel, Surp&sse Virgaleu, Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien, Old orange, and Bergamotte d'Autdmne ; also, 
Goliah and St. Catharine plums, -and Gravenstein, Lyscom, Belleflenr, 
Fair Harvey, Marie> Louise, Dan vers- Sweet, and Pennock's winter ap- 
ples. 
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From J. M. Ives, a good variety of pears, viz: Bleek^Hs meadoir, 
Bezi de Montigny, Giiogil, Duchess of Angouleine, Brown Beurr^, Mi- 
-chaux, Beurr^ d'Areni berg, Lewis, Josephine, Passe Col mar, St. Mi- 
chael's, BufTum, Capiaumont (true,) Glout mbrceaux, Easter Beurr^, 
Striped St. Germain, Wilkinson and Raymond ; Cruger's seedling 
plum, and Canfield and Michael Henry pippin apples. From D. Hilf, 
a basket of handsome lemon rareripes. From O. Johnson, Lynn, some 
beautiful fruit; Burgomaster, Vert longue Panach^, Rousselet de 
Rheims, Washington, Julienne, Doyenne Gris, Long Green of autumn, 
Catiliac, Admiral, Poitse Colmar, Louise Bonne, Rousselet fanach^, and 
Siicr^ Vert pears ; also fine specimens of Zinfindal, black Hamburgh, 
white Sweetwater, and Muscat of Alexandria grapes. From S. R. 
Johnson, black Hamburgh und Chasselas grapes. From William OJi- 
▼er, Urbaniste, Ambrette, Seckel, Wilkinson, Echasserie and Williams's 
Bon Chretien pears ; also, Chnssetas grapes, of out-door growth. 

From M, P. Wilder, several varieties of pears ; Gushing, Passe Col- 
mar, Seckel, Bleeker's Meadow, Colmar Epineux, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Duchess d'Angouleme, Long Green, Bergamot de Paqnes, Co- 
lurni>ian Virgoulouse, Beurr^ Diel, Burgomaster, Heathcot, Belie de 
Brussels, Glout morceanx, CapiaumoUt, Beurr^ d'Aremberg, and Verte 
longue Panach^ ; Orange quinces, and blue Imperatrice plums. From 
T. Mason, black Hamburgh, purple Constantia, Sweetwater and Isa- 
bella grapes and peaches. From E. Bartlett, Seckel, Andrews, Napo- 
leon, Williams's Bon Chretien, Fulton, and Culotte de Suisse pears. 
From J. Fisher, Seckel, Andrews, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears. 
From H. Vandjne, Cambridgeport, fine specimens of Coe's Golden 
Drop plums. From J. Newhall, Lynnfield, peaches and grapes. From 
William Worthington, seedling peaches. From R.Ward, Roxbury, 
fine Williams's Bon Chr^tfen and Seckel pears ; old Mixon and Frank- 
Kn peaches. From Charles Johnson, Hnwthorndean and Porter ap- 
ples, and Seckel pears. From S. Sweeiser, Seckel, Fulton, and Chelms- 
ibrd pears. From C. & A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., elegant fruit 
of tl>e brown Beurr^, St. Michael and Seckel pears. 

From S. Downer, a fine assortment of apples, viz: Ramshorn, R. I. 
Greening, Fall Harvey, Wales apf>le. Pumpkin sweeting, Ribstone pip- 
pin, iEsopus Spitzemberg, Hawthorndean, Nonsuch, Lyscom, Gardin- 
er^ sweeting. Golden russetting. Old Colony Pearmain, Roxbury rus- 
set, Washington pearmain, &c. ; also, Beurr^ Diel, Andrews, King of 
Wurtemhurg, Heathcot, Seckel, Cushing, Messire Jean, Urbaniste^ 
Fulton, Catiliac, Harvard and black pear of Worcester. From the 
Hon. E. Vose, President, four fine varieties of melons, the Rock, Minor- 
ca, Cantelope and Persian ; Urbaniste, Williams's Bon Chretien, Heath- 
cot, Napoleon, Seckel, Washington and Iron pears ; Weller's Free- 
stone and Catherine peaches, and white Sweetwater grapes; beautiful 
Hawthorndean and Gravenstein apples. From W. Meller, black Hano. 
burgh and Sweetwater grapes ;f Impei^atrice plimis and peaches. From 
H. Gray, Esq., black Hamburgh and St. Peter's grapes. From F. Tu- 
dor, specimens of fruit raised m bis garden at Nahant ; Petit Madam, 
Julienne, BuflTum, Wilkinson, and Bleeker's Meadow pears and peach- 
es. From S. Pond, Andrews pears (fine.) 

■ From J. J. Low, Esq., Marie Louise, Lewis, Fulton, Forelle, Beurr^ 
de Roi, Roi de Wurtembnrg, Urbaniste, and Wilding pears ; Mela 
carta and Minister apples, and blue Imperatrice plums. From J. S. 
El lery. Brook line, black Hamburgh, MlHer^s Burgundy, and Chasselas 
grapes. From J. Hooper, Jr.,' Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa pears. From 
W. Kenrick, specimens of the fruit of th* Osage orange, from Pkila- 
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I delphia. From E. M. Richards, peaches and quinces, and Lady appks; 

( also, Seckel, Fulton, and other kinds of pears. From A. D. Williams, 

f black Hamburgh grapes, Seckel pears, and I^ubbardston Nonsuch, and 

f Horn apples. From George NewhaN^ apples and peaches. 

I From J. P. Gushing, Esq., fine black Hamburgh, Muscat of Lunel, 

St. Peters, Morocco and Muscat of Alexandria, grapes ; beautiful strip- 
ed St. Germain, and Poird de Brugman pears. JProm Joseph Balch, 
Duchess of Angouleme, and Louis d'Arranches pears ; also, w|iite Mus- 
cat, white Sweetwater, Miller's Burgundy, black Hamburgh, and black 
Prince grapes. From Joshua Gardiner, apples and peaches. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, Porter, Roxbury russet, Baldwin and Lady apples; 
peaches, figs, and Seckel, Napoleon, and Williams's Bon Chretien 
pears. 

From the Hon. T. H. Perkins, beautiful St. Peter's, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, white Nice, Frankindale and black Hamburgh grapes; also, 
some remarkably fine peaches and nectarines. From S. Walker, £1- 
frey plums. From P. May, a basket of very large and fine brown Beurr^ 
pears. From Jona. French, Jr., pears, the name unknown. 

Vegetables: — From Jona. French, Jr., Rohan potatoes, fine Crook- 
neck squashes (nine weighing one hundred and fifly pounds,) Valparaiso 
and Autumnal Marrow squashes; also, beets, carrots and brocoli. From 
William L. Rushton, Esq., New York, fine Giant celery. From J. J. 
Low, Esq., Egg plants. From Geo. Newhall, tomatoes. From Dr. 
Lowell, Egg plants. 

From E. H. Derby, Esq., a very large squash, weijprhing one hundred 
and nine pounds, and handsomely formed. From C, R. Lowell, Egg 
plants. From Richard Ward, Lima beans. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
common large red and yellow tomatoes, fine Inrge Rohan potatoes. Seven 
Years' pumpkins,Crook-neckand Autumnal Marrow squa8hes,and Lima 
beans. From H. Gray, a large squash. From A. D. WiUiams, large 
brocolis, beets, cabbages, &c. From Samuel Blake, South Bost6n, large 
squash, weighing one hundred and fiAeen pounds. From the Hon. 
John Lowell, Rohan potatoes, the largest weighing two pounds and a 
half. From J. M. Ives, Salem, Rohan potatoes of good size. Mr. Ives 
planted eleven pounds of seed, and raised four hundred pounds: the 
vines blasted, or he would have had a much heavier crop. 

We should not omit to notice, particularly, the fine fipecimens of 
pears, among which were the striped St. Germain, presented by Mr. 
Haggerston, gardene^* to J. P. Gushing, Esq. They were grown in 
pots in the grapery, and, for size and beauty, surpassed any thing we 
have ever seen. The brown beurr^ pears from Mr. Ives, were picked 
from a tree graAed on a quince stock, and they were handsome. 
Some brown beurr^s, from the nurseries of Messrs. G. & A. J. Downing, 
Newburgh,^ N. Y., attracted much attention: they were very large and 
fine. > . 

M. P. Wilder presented some specimens of vvax fruit worthy of no- 
tice : they' were received by him from Frankfort on the Main, and con- 
sisted of apples, pears and cherries. We have never seen any wax 
fruit which were such faithful representatives of the originals. 

The premiums on dahlias were awarded on the first day of the 
exhibition ; but we have not been able to secure a list of the successful 
competitors. This will appear in our next. 

Sept. ^Sth, — A meeting was held this day, for the purpose of hearing 
the report of the cemmittee appointed to nominate a list of officers for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Oliver, the chairman, made the report, which 
wan accepted. 
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Faneuil HaU Market. 



Art. V. Faneuil HaU Market 



Roots, TSiSers, ^c, 
Totatoes: 
Che„a„goes.|P:jJj-}; 

* i per bushel, . . 

Sweet Potatoes, per bash. 

Turnipe, per bushel, 

Onions: 

White per bushel, 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch, , . 

Yellow, per bushel,. .. . . . 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, • . . 
Radishes, per bunch, .:.... 

Slidllots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



From To 



Cabbages, Salads, 4rc* 

Cabbages, per dozen: 

Savoy ', t • •. 

Drumhead,. 

Red Dutch : 

Caul iflowei's, each, 

Brocoli, each,k 

Lettuce, per head, ; 

Beans, shelled t. 

Sieva, per quart,* ....... 

Lima, pcr^quart 

Tomatoes, per half peck. . . . 

Com, per dozen,. -. 

Celery, per root, 

Peppers, per pound,. ...... 

Cucumbers, for,pickle9 pr h'd 
Mangoes, per dozen, 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 



Parsley, per hall* peck,, 

Sage, per pound, , 

Marjoram, per bunch,, 
Savory, per bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint, per bunch, , 



$cts. 

I 00 
60 

1 00 
60 

1^6 
37i 

1 00 

S 

2 

76 

60 

60 

10 

2 

20 

12 



60 



25 

17 

6 

6 

8 



^cts. 
1 25 



1 60 
60 



3 

624 
62i 

3 



50 


75 


60 


75 


121 


26 


12 


25 


2 


4 


12i 


1 


20 


— 


10 


1 


10 


m 


6 


12i 


2 


3 


25 


-_ 


20 


25 



37 
20 
12 
12 
6 



Splashes and Pumpiltins, 

^quaslies, per pound: 
\Vinter crooK neck,. ... 



Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 
Canada crook neck». . » . , 



From To 



(^cts.'^cts. 



1 00 

1 00 

2 00 



FnUts. 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J ^' ^'F^.'' 
* i per bushel,. 

Porters, ^r bushel, 

N.Y.rkp!ppb„.^PJ^;| 

Pears: 

Seckel, per lialf peck,. . . . 

Long Green, per doz* .... 

Urbaniste, per doz. 

Heathcot, per doz... 

Baking, per bush « . 

Melons, each : 

Watermelons, 

Cantelopes, 

MiDorcaa, 

Grapes, per pound : 

Black Hambui^ 

White Sweetwater: 

Isabella, ^. 

Wild Grapes, per bushel. 

Berberries, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 
Peaches: 

Extra, per dozen, 

Ordinary, per half pei:k» 

Cucumbers, per doz 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pine-apples, each, 

Cocoauuts, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pounds 
Shaddocks, each, 



2 



60 
75 
00 
00 
60 

76 

371 

37i 

374 

00 

25 
26 
12 

60 

25 

124 

00 

75 

60 

60 

60 

6 

20 

374 
60 

124 

6 

P^ 
25 



1 50 
1 60 



2 00 

100 



50 

60 
50 



50 

874 

17 



37 

126 

1 00 

2 00 

76 



25 
80 



Remarks.— Since our last report, there fans been a cotitinuance of 
fine weather, which has been highly favorable to the growth and per- 
fection of crops of all kinds. There has been a sufficiency of rain to 
forward the turnip crop, though there has been only one or two mod-* 
erate showers : the month may be said to have been, thus far, as 
pleasant and favorable to the farmer, as is'ofteti experienced. 

As the period approaches fdr the full maturity ot the Potato crop, 
there continues to be greater expectation of an immense- product over 
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the last year, and more than an average of the most favorable of the 
last four or five years. There will be an astonishing amount raised in 
this state. From Maine there have, as yet, but few been received : 
but large quantities are soon expected, wh\ch will undoubtedly re- 
duce prices ; Sweet Potatoes are moderately abundant. Turnips are 
plentiful and good. Onions remain about the same^ with a fair sup- 
ply. Beets and Carrots now come to hand in quantities : no Par- 
snips have been yet received. The past week or two no Radishea 
could be had. Cabbages are heading finely, and such as have been 
brought have been very large and ^ne: Red Dutch have not come 
in till the last week. Gooif Cauliflowers are scarce ; Brocolis are 
heavy, large, and of beautiful appearance. Peas are all gone. Sieva 
JBeans are plentiful, but Limas are scarce. Tomatoes, from the fine 
weather, are brought in in quantities. Com is yet brought in of good 
quality^ Celery is tolerably abundant for the earliness of the sea- 
son, and there is the prospect of a good supply of excellent quality ; 
the Bailey's Giant White and Red is much sought after, and is con- 
sidered very superior for the table. Peppers are plentiful and cheap. 
Cucumbers, for pickling, are higher and but few to be had. Of squash- 
es there is an increase of the crop, even over the great product of the 
warm and dry summer of 1838 : and prices of all kinds have fell 
down to our quotations, at which autumnal marrows of the ^rst qual- 
ity may be had. The Pumpkin crop is also great. 

In fruit there is some change since our last. Apples of good qual- 
ity are scarce, and the supply is quite limited ; inaeed, there are few 
of what may be termed superior ; New York Pippins are receiv- 
ed from New York, and are readily sold at our quotations; Porters 
are scarce. Good Pears, are verv scarce ; this is, in some slight 
degree, owing to the destruction of the fruit by the storm and wind the 
latter part of August, which blew off a great deal of fruit ; the 
sorts which we have named are about all that are to be had. Plums 
all gone. Some Melons are yet in market, but those of gpod quality 
command good prices. Grapes are abundant and lower ; good ripe 
Isabellas are now brought in. Berberries plentiful. Quinces have 
come to hand this week, and there is a good crop. Peaches, of the 
grotvth of the vicinity, are now received : some extra fine ones com- 
mand our highest prices. Oranges and Lemons remain the same. 
There are not any Walnuts or Chestnuts to be had. — Yours, M. T., 
Boston, Sept. S9£A, 1839. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR OCTOBBR. 
VRUIT DEPARTMRITT. 

Cfn^e VintBy in the green-house or grapery, will, by this time, have 
had nearly or quite all their fruit cut. The leaves will gradually begin 
to fall, and, as they do 00, they ahould be gathered up and removfid ; 
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it is often a good plan to ansist the leaves in their falling, by taking a 
broom, and, drawing it upwards, gently, take off all the leaves which 
may be ready to fall. The lower laterals may now be trimmed out ; 
as the wood ripens, the whole may be cut away. Give an abundance 
of air to ripen the wood. 

Strateberry bed$, made in August and September, should be kept 
clear of weeds, and hoed if the gfound becomes hard ; cut away all 
runners if the vines attempt to make any. Old beds should also be 
kept free from grass and weeds, and all superfluous runners cut off. 
Plants in pots, fur forcing, should be placed in a frame. 

Ra$pberrie8f Currants, ^c, may be removed the latter part of this 
month with safety. 

Peach 8tone$,plum stones, and other firuit tree seeds, should be sown 
this month, or early next. 

Fruit trees, of all kinds, may be safely removed this month, and 
when there is much planting to do, it will be better to begin now than 
to wait until spring. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias, — It is probable that the dahlias will be killed by frost in the 
vicinity of Boston by the 10th or 15fh of October, if not before. When, 
however, any danger of heavy frost is apprehended, it is well to earth 
over the roots about three or four inches in thickness. The roots may 
be taken up any dry day after frost. Place the roots in the cellar or 
green-house. 

Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Amaryllises, and similar tender bulbs^ 
should be taken up before hard frost. 

Paonies may be transpllEinted now with safety. 

Tulips and Hyacinths, — Where there are large quantities to plant, it 
18 well enough to begin the latter part of this month. 

Verbenas, layered into pots, should now be removed to a frame, or 
into the green-house, or the pnrlnr. 

Chrysanthemums, in pots, should be protected from frost. 

Carnation layers shouid be protected in frames. 

Pansies, grown from seeds sown late, should be kept clear of weeds, 
and be protected from hard frosts by throwing over leaves or hay. 

Annual Seeds, such as rocket larkspurs, chryseis, coreopsis, Clarkias, 
&c. should now be sown in beds. 

Petunias, wanted for preserving through the winter, should be taken 
up into pots ; select the smallest plants. 

Stocks, in pots, should be protected in a frame. 

Rose cuttings, put in in August, may now be potted off. 

Geraniums should be repotted, if they require it when put into the 
bouse. 

Oxalis cemua and versicolor » — ^The roots of these pretty species 
shotild be potted. 

Sparaxis, Ixias, 8^c, — ^These bulbs should be repotted this motath. 

Mignonette, in pots or frames, should now be carefully and sparingly 
watered. 

Camellias will need carefiil watering ; keep them always moist, but 
not wet ; repot all that need it when taken into the house, and give the 
plants a good syringing to wash the foliage. 

Ericas and Epacrises will need attention ; repot if the plants need it. 
See another page in this number for directions. 

All green-house plants turned out into the border, or plunged in pot% 
should now be taken up ready for bousing. 

Herbaceous plants may be removed now with safety. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notices of Gardens and fforticulturcy in Sakm, 

jyiass. By t&e Editor. 

We have had in view, for a long period, sonrfe notice of the 
many gardens which exist in this city; but, not having been 
able to make such full remarks as we desired to, we have, 
from time to time, put ojS* the subject until the, present, when 
an opportunity being pfFered, we availed ourselves of a leisure 
day, and the invitation of a friend, to inspect more carefully 
the improvements— which a somewhat advanced state of horti* 
culture hav9 suggested — now being n^de in the neighborhood. 

There are few towns or cities, with the same number of in- 
habitants, which can boast of so large a proportion of fi^e gar- 
dens, and particularly of garden structures, for the purpose of 
forcing different kinds of fruit and green-house plants, as the city 
of Salem. Grraperies abound, both in the city and its imme- 
diate neighborhood; and though the structures have, many of 
them, been recently erected, and the vines but lately planted, 
still we found many very handsome specimens of grapes al- 
ready produced. In a few years immense quantities of this 
delicious fr^it.must be grown, if we might form any opinion 
from the large number of vineis now cultivated. 

The Pomological Garden of Mr. R. Manning, whose labors 
have been so zealously and assiduously devoted to (he introduc- 

VOL. V. — NO. XI. 51 
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tion of new fruits, is situated in North Salem, and is well known 
to all amateurs of fruit. His knowledge of the various kinds is 
undoubtedly more extensive and correct than that of any other 
gentleman in the country; and he is now doing individually and 
without reward, for our nomenclature of fruits, what Mr. 
Thompson, the well known pomologist, has undertaken to ac- 
complish, aided by, and under the patronage of, the London 
Horticultural Society, in Great Britain. Mr. Manning is wholly 
devoted to his subject) and seems to have only one thing at 
heart — the correction ofthe immense number of names attached 
to our fruits, and the reduction of the innumerable synonymes, 
which abound in the catalogues, and which render them only a 
confused mass of names, affording no guide whatever to culti- 
vators, who are desirous of selecting a number of fruits for 
planting, but, on the contrary, rendering that duty one of per- 
plexity and labor. 

One of the oldest gardens in the county i» also situated here. 
We refer to the well known residence of E. H. Derby, Esq., 
a gentleman long tind favorably known to .the agricultural com- 
munity for the interest which he has taken in matters relating 
to agricultural improvement. The Essex Agricultural Socie- 
ty, whose labors have been among the most useful of our 
county societies, owes much of its importance to the assistance 
of Mr. Derby, who has, for upwards of thirty years, devoted 
a great deal of time and expense to the introduction of improv- 
ed breeds of stock — superior kinds of grain^^and to agricultu- 
ral pursuits in general. ^ 

Horticuhural improvement has been rapid withih three or 
four years; excepting Mr. Derby's, there was not, we believe, 
a few years ago, but one or two green-houses in the city. 
The taste, however, for flowers and fruits is rapidly spreading, 
and, within the past year, considerable has been attempted in 
the floricultural department. The dahlia was first cultivated 
as eixtensively and as successfully here, by the Messrs. Put- 
nams, as any where in New England; and, latterly, Mr. Cabot, 
an amateur cultivator, has grown one of the finest collections 
of tulips in the country. Gn the whole, tlhe efforts of our Sa- 
lem friend^' may be viewed as eminently entitling them to a 
high rank in the scale of horticulture. Wealth and leisure are 
not wanting, and a general taste is ofily to be diffused to ena- 
ble them to stand upon an equal footing with any other city. 
The Essex County Natural History Society, whose journal 
has been reviewed in our pages, has, by exhibitions of flowers, 
in connection with their cabinet of minerals, birds, &c. con- 
tributed considerably to diffuse a love for plants. ' 
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Elfin Gle% JVbW/i Salem, residenee of P. Dodge, Esq. — 
Sept. 19/&. Two years since, Mr. Podge i;esided at Wood- 
side, a beautiful farm in Lynn, containing upwards of a hun- 
dred acres; this he had. carried on for some time, and a great 
portion of the land was under high tillage. With a grieat deal 
of zeal in the cause of. agriculture,. Mr. Dodge has been con- 
tinually adding to his farm, and enriching it in ev^j-y possible 
manner, hoping to render it one of the finest in the county, un- 
til one of those circumstances occurred, > over which one has 
no control, that completely put a stop to all (farther improve- 
ment. The Easternrail-road had been some time projected — 
the surveys completed, aqd preparations made to grade it 
throughout. Alas! the route selected ran through Mr. Dodge's 
farm, dividing it in two equal portions, and wholly destroying 
its beauty — its retired character— and its value for the purposes 
for which he intended it. He resolved at once to give up 
farming so extensively, to remove from the place, and imme- 
diately purchased the spot where he now resides, which is one 
of the prettie&t in the vicinity of the city. 

North Salem is but a short distance: from the city proper; 
laying just across the river, any part of it may be reached io 
twenty minutes' walk. Bordering 'the river the land is rather 
flat, but receding, it is gently undulating, and well adapted for 
villa gardens. Its proximity to the business part of the city, 
and the^usual quiet and retirement of the place, must render it 
a desirable spot for those who are anxious to get away from the 
turmoil and confusion of the city, and breathe the purer air of 
the country. 

Mr. Dodge's grounds contain upwards of six acres, in two 
pieces; three acres laying on one side of Dearborn street, 
and three on the other, but each complete in itself, and having 
no connection. The- dwelling is a neat and pretty cottage, 
with the out-buildings to the east: the garden is bounded on one 
side by the street, and on the other by the adjoiniog land;, the 
North river washes the remaiining boundary, fis i\, extends out 
in a circular manner, from the most eastern to the extreme 
southern part. From the cottage, and indeed most parts of 
the grounds, the views are delightful: the city Hes full in view; 
to the" east the, busy town of Beverly catches the eye, while 
a verdant country opens to the north; the river, laving the, bor- 
ders of th^ grounds^ and often bearing uponj'ts waters some 
freighted bark, is always a cheerful object; while a long line 
of rail-road, opening from the great tunnel, running under 
the city, skirts the shore on the opposite side, adding, 
^hen its trainsf of cars are set in motion, to the liveliness 
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of the scene. It is just such a situation as would be chosen, 
nine times in ten, and yet few, very few, such places are to be 
found in the vicinity of any of our cities. 

The garden can scarcely be said to have j^et been wholly 
completed : in the short space of two years there has been a 
great deal accomplished: fruit trees have been planted, hedges 
put down, and ornamental trees set out; ^a green-house, up- 
T^ards of eighty feet long, erected, and a tolerable crop of 
grapes are now growing. The cottage stands near the road, 
and is entered from the west front; on the south end is a pi- 
azza; the drawing-room opens into this, and thence into the 
garden to an open space, ' answering somewhat the purpose of 
a terrace, neatly gravelled; a walk from tlience conducts di- 
rectly, in a straight line, nearly to the edge of the river, where 
it terminates in a rustic arch and vase on the lawn; on each 
side of the walk there is turf, with circles of flowers at the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve feet; these are each backed by a line of 
buckthorn hedges, with a view to screen both the fruit garden 
on the east, and the vegetable garden on the west, from sight. 
As much as we dislike criticism in such a case as this, we 
must admit that this has too set an appearance for a garden in 
the modern style; our ideas, in regard to picturesque garden- 
ing, or, rather, what may be. called the garden^sque style, are, 
perhaps, somewhat known, and some of our readers might 
think it singular for us not at once to disapprove of such taste. 
We have suggested to Mr. Dodge what we consider a great 
improvement, and have advised the removal of at least one of 
the hedges, . and other alterations, which we think would add 
greatly to the beauty of the. grounds. At the time the hedges 
were planted, Mr. Dodge had scarcely matured his plan. We 
sh^ll ^indoubtedly, at another time, have occasion to notice all 
the improvements which will be made. 

Tvyo circles of flowers, in front of the cottage, were, during 
all ihe summer, up to the time of the destructive storm, (the 
last of August,) surrounded with basket work in the stjie of 
our drawing at p. ISO, and they attracted much attention, and 
were deservedly admired; after the storm the flowers were so 
bruised and beaten, that it was found necessary to remove 
them. In front of the cottage, and extending to the limits of 
the garden, on the west, ornamental shrubs and forest trees are 
thickly planted, and are making a rapid and healthy growth; in 
a few years they will form a dense and shady grove. The 
green-house on the east side separates the garden from the out- 
buildings in the rear. In frbnt of the green-house is one of 
the choicest collections of fruit, particularly of pears, to be 
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found in our amateur gardens, just coming into bearing. Part 
of the spare ground between the fruit trees was planted with 
Rohan potatoes, the yield from whicji, by the appearance of 
the vines, would be very large.. Of the quality ot this potato, 
for eating, there seems now to be no longer any -doubt; it is 
unhesitatingly pronounced, by good judges, as second to no 
mother variety. Mr. Dodge is one among the number of our 
friends who have tried them, and find this to be the result. 
On the edge of ihe river there is a rustic walk, from which nu- 
merous fine views are obtained; this conducts to a small sum- 
mer-house, nefatly fitted up, where a pleasant lounge may be 
enjoyed in a hot summer's day. 

Dahlias seem to have flourished poorly; not a flower had 
yet expanded. The annuals, and other plants in circles on the 
turf, were showy and fine, particularly the verbenas and pe- 
tunias. Vases, without flowers, are distributed near the cot- 
tage, and add much to the finished appeal ance of the grounds. 

The three acres on the opposite side of the road are used as 
pasture land, and for farming .purposes. We noticed one of 
the greatest crops of carrots that we have ever seen. filr. 
Dodge has promised us the result of ijie crop. 

This place we view as possessing the greatest advantages for 
rendering it altogether one of the most delightful villas that we 
have ever seen. The views are varied and extensive, ihe 
ground slopes off well for the purpose; and as the iree$ that 
have been planted are all youn^ and may be easily removed, 
we hope that Mr. Dodge will make it a model of its kind, 
where others, desirous of furnishing themselves with a subur- 
ban garden, may find a copy just adapted to their wants, or at 
least procure some good ideas to assist them in the laying out 
of a suburban residence. 

Garden of J. C. Lee, Esq, — Situated in the same street, 
but on the opposite side of the road, we found Mr. Lee's 
garden; it is upwards of six acres in extent, in the form of a 
parallelogram, running back to a considerable depth. 

Entering from the front, the first object vyhich struck our 
eye was a beautiful hedge of tMckthorn, • certainly as fine as 
any we have ev^er seen, now about seven years old. This 
hedge screens the garden from the lawn, in the rear of the 
cottage, running across it, parallel with the street; it is about 
seven feet high, two in thickness, and is completely clothed 
with foliage from the very base of the stems to the top of the 
hedge. Passing through the grounds, we found other hedges 
of smaller sizes, but each so well set as to eventually make as 
fine ones as that just noted. 
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The grapeiy is about forty feet long, and is divided in the 
centre by a partition, in order that part of the house may be 
forwarded in advance of the season. We found the vines 
maturing a heavy crop— rather too heavy to color well — and 
making good wood for next season,. The Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater' were the kinds mostly grown. We noticed about 
one hundred pots of strawberries prepared for forcing the en« 
suine spring. 

Mr. Lee does not resides on the place, and it is in conse- 
quence.mostly laid down to grass and fruit trees, there being 
few or no flowers, and but a limited quantity of vegetables. i 

If Mr. Lee were to make his garden his summer residence, 
we do not doubt we sliould find it better filled with both fruits 
and flowers. It is a delightful situation for a garden, 

Pomological Garden of R, Mannings Dearborn street. — 
Mr. Manning's garden is situated on the same street as those 
of Messrs. Lee and Dodge: it contains about two acres, front- 
ing on the street one hundred feet or more, and running back 
some depth. It is nearly filled with fruit trees of various kinds, 
but more particularly with pears, of which his collection con* 
sists of upwards of three hundred sorts or names. Many of 
them have been grown from grafts received of Van Mons of 
Louvain, Thompson of the London Horticultural Society's 
Garden, and from other sources in England, France, and 
throughout this country, where there was any thing desirable to 
be obtained. 

The severe storm of the last of August, appeared to have 
been very destructive in Salem and its vicinity. Mr. Manning 
informed us that, previous to the storm, he could count over 
two hundred varieties of pears in fruit; but at the time we 
were here, he had not more than seventy Or eighty in bearing. 
The loss to Mr. Manning, in the market value of the fruit, 
was very great; but the loss of time, in ascertaining the value 
of several new kinds — which had never produced fruit before — 
in consequence of iheir not being brought to maturity, will be 
sensibly felt by amateur cultivators; another year, and perhaps 
two, may elapse, before some of the same sorts will bear 
again. The crop was exceedingly promising, and Mr. Man- 
ning had anticipated the pleasure of communicating to us, as a 
supplement to his previous articles on pears, (Vol. Ill, p. It)) 
some account of all those of which he had examined specimens 
this year. The ravages of the storm were yet to be plainly 
seen; here and there a large tree was shorn up which had 
been prostrated by the load of fruit, and the roots thrown al- 
most out of ground; branches were torn from others^ and the 
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kayes on many of the trees much discolored by the continued 
actfon ofthe wind. 

We noticed the numerous pears more than any other fruits: 
Mr. Manning has a good stock of young trees, from among 
which many fine ones can now be selected, ready for planting; 
a great number are grafted and trained as half standards, wh'rch 
we prefer to standards in small gardens. Some are on quince 
stocks, others on pear, and one or two on the European thorn; 
but the latter Mr. Manning has found worthless for that pur- 
pose: an Eastern Beurre was one of the scions; but the shoots 
would not grow with any vigor. The quince appears to be 
the proper stock; and several pears which have fruited poorly 
on the pear, have produced fruit in great beauty on the quince. 
Th(B Bonne Louise of Jersey does exceedingly well, and the 
specimens were handsome; the Brown Beurre also grows fair 
upon the quince, notwithstanding i( is generally discarded from 
our gardens. Passing a few trees of the Fulton pear, w,eU 
filled with fruit, Mr. Manning remarked that there was one pe- 
culiarity in this superior variety, which much enhanced its 
value: this was, that the pears, at whatever time tdey were 
picked off the tree, after they had obtained much size, would 
mature in a few days, so as to be almost as eatable as if they 
had remained oh the tree, until they arrived at their full growth; 
every fruit blown off, after laying a day or two, becomes per- 
fectly mellow, and ready for eating. 

Many of the pears, received both from Mr. Van Mons and 
Mr. Thompson, are synonymous, or are kinds wrongly named; 
an instance of this may be seen in the Fig of Naples and the 
Fourcroy, each of which are alike, and neither the true fruit 
under which name they were received: they prove to be the 
Beurre Bronze^ and the true Fig of Naples is yet to be added 
to our collections. The pear called the Wonder of Nature, 
of the London Hort^ Soc. Catalogue^ is also the Beurre. 
Bronze. Mr. Manning has discovered many other supposed 
errors, and in due time, when he has fully satisfied himself that 
they exist, will probably give our readers the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Manning has fruited several varieties of plums this year, 
but there does not appear to be any thing new of particular 
note. Corse's Nota Bene has produced well, and Mr. Man- 
ning pronounces it to be one of the best plums we have; the 
trees bear well, at an early a^e, and the fruit is large and has a 
handsome appearance; we tasted some of the plums, and fully 
agree with Mr. Manning in his opinion of this variety. The 
tree is of vigorous habit, and well suited to our climate, hav- 
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ing been produced from seed by Mr. Corse, of Montreal. 
The old lied Magnum Bonum, which has been almost lost to 
our gardens^ we saw here in fruit, the tree being 'an imported 
specimen^ 

It is really a gralifyirig treat to the lover of fruits to inspect 
Mr. Manning's trees, when in fruit; we only regret that we 
had not taken more time, and gone over the whole more thor- 
oughly ; for Mr. Manning would have pointed out to us the pe* 
culiarities and comparative value of several kinds, and snch in- 
formation would have been interesting to growers of fruits. 
But, that we may be the means of spreading before our readers 
every thing of importance, relative to new fruits, we have the 
pleasure of stating that Mr. Manning has kindly offered to give 
us, at a future time, any information we may deem of value to 
our readers. INIr. Manning has many fine trees for sale, and, 
as he is so scrupulously exact about the names, they may be 
relied upon as correct. All cultivators of fruit should visit 
the garden, where they will find Mr. Manning ready to com- 
municate any information; and they who are anxions to know 
every thing of the fruits they raise, cannot pass an hour or two 
more agreeably or beneficially, than in. calling upon the gentle- 
manly proprietor of the Pomological Garden, 

JSTursery of J, M. Ives, — The nursery of Mr. Ives is of 
recent date. It immediately adjoins Mr. Manning's, and con- 
sists of about the same quantity of ground, but is not yet so 
well filled with trees. The soil of both Mr. Manning's and 
Mr. Ives's nursery, does not appear quite strong and rich 
enough to grow the pear tree so vigorously, or the fruit in 
such beauty, as we have seen in deeper soils; but, notwith- 
standing, the trees are in excellent health, and if not quite as 
robust as in some soils, they are sufficiently so for all the pur- 
poses of trees for sale. It is much better for the future bealifa 
of a tree, to remove it from an ordinary soil to a rich one, 
than the reverse; for in the latter case, it is sure to be attendr 
ed with ill efi^ects; on the contrary, trees in a rich soil make 
less fibrous roots than in a poorer one, and>aref consequently, 
less liable to live when removed. The pear delights in a deep, 
rich, loamy soil, and the largest and finest fruit will be ali^ays 
produced in such situations. The fruits exhibited both by 
Mr. Ives and Mr. Manning, have been very handsome, and 
superior flavored, but in size have fell short o.f the same kinds 
which have been grown by other cultivators in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

In walking through the garden, the first ihing to which Mr. 
Ives called our attention, was several dwarf pear trees, on 
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quince stocks: these had been growing in pots the last winter, 
and bore a few pears; upon the approach of spring, the plants 
were turned into the ground, o%U of the pots, and, after a few 
weeks' rest, they commenced growing and blooming, and now 
had upon them some elegant specimens of fruit* The value 
of such, trees is, that they can be taken up with impunity; the 
quince retains such a mass of fibrous roots, that dwarf trees 
may be taken up in the fall, forced' to bear fruit, and set out 
again in the spring, and bear a second crop; they require but 
little care, to. produce an abundance of fruit. The Micbaux, 
a new pear, was one of these. The Brown Buerr6 here on a 
quince, and trained to a trellis, against a fence, was ex- 
ceedingly fine. We also saw the true Capiaumont, which 
has been the cause of some discussion between Mr. LoWell and 
Mr. Kenrick* The Duchess d'Angouleme pears of Mr. Ives 
were very large and handsome. Many other varieties were 
in bearing. Dearborn's seedling has been superior with Mr. 
Ives. 

In plums Mr. Ives is doing somewhat: Cruger's Seedling, a 
pale blue variety, he thinks well of. The Reine Claude Vio- 
let, not often found in our collections, is an excellent variety; 
it is much later than the Green Gage, and comes into eating 
when the latter is gone. 

Among the many practices which Mr. Ives adopts to pro- 
duce fruit early, is the tying down of the shoots of young 
trees, not yet sufficiently old to fruit, to indupe them to form 
flower-buds: the practice, too, of inserting fruit buds of newly 
imported trees, and also of trees of various sorts, upon one 
large stem of an old but tlirifty tree, in order that the variety 
and value of the fruit of the former may be immediately ascer- 
tained,' withodt waiting two or three years of suspense, and for 
the purpose of bringing several kinds together upon one tree, 
is much adopted, both by Mr. Manning and Mr. Ives. In- 
stances of this, we saw on several trees. The Passe Colmar, 
Dearborn's Seedling, &c. were the subject of experiment, 
and we saw clusters of three or four pears hanging from the 
naked stem of old trees. The method of shield grafting, or 
grafting under the bark, is another mode very much practised 
at the pdmological garden, and by Mr. Ives. Mr. Manning 
described to us what he considered a great improvement upon 
the old system, and, by repeated experiments, he had found it 
the most certain. Either process is as simple, and indeed 
plainer, than the old system of cleft grafting, and is particular- 
ly applicable to cherries and plums, which are generally in- 
creased by budding. Mr. Ives showed us a cherry tree which 
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bad been grafted in this manner the past spring, wbicb had 
made a most rapid growth: the graft was so perfectly healed 
over, that the place of anion could not be discerned. At a 
future time we shall give an article on this method of grafting, 
with a description and engravings of the old mode, and of the 
improved one as practised by* Mr. Manning. 
, ThQ Imperial watermelon Mr. Ives had cultivated this year; 
but the cold summer did not seem to suit it: the melons did 
not acquire size, or flavor; and had we not tasted this variety 
previously arid also noticed it (p. 87,) we should not have 
believed it to hate been the sdme frqit. We gave a few seeds 
to some of our friends, from which some fine melons were pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Ives is industrious arid energetic in adding to his nurse- 
ry all the good fruit, and intends to procure every fine variety; 
in doing so he will have an excellent opportunity, from his 
proximity to Mr. Manning's garden, to inspect the fruits, and 
select only those which are superior. 

Residence of E, //. Derby ^ Esq,^ South Salem. — Nearly a 
mile from the city, on I/afayette street, the main route to Mar- 
blehead, is situated the demesne of Mr. Derby, commanding 
a fine view of Salem harbor and the city. Nearly forty years 
since,, Mr. Derby commenced the formation of this garden, 
and made it at that period, and for a long time after, one of 
the best in the country; we visited it some twelve years ago, 
^nd even then it had the reputation of being far before any thing 
in Salem. Since that period, we have not seen it till the pres- 
ent year; but, as far as our recollection serves us, it has im- 
proved considerably, or, at least, it is in a much higher state 
of cultivation than it was at that time. 

For many years, until the present, the garden has been un- 
der the management of a professional gardener: Mr. Willott 
was the last in the employ of Mr. Derby, but having left 
last winter, this year be has accomplished all his work under 
his own hand, aided by industrious day laborers. But, not« 
withstanding this, we saw nothing neglected: the walks were 
smooth and well rolled, the turf neatly shaven, the flower bor- 
ders perfectly clean, the hedges regularly trimmed, and hideed 
every part of the green-houses have been kept in the most or- 
derly manner, r Mr. Derby is certainly entitled to great praise 
for his devotion to sufch pursuits at his advanced age. 

The extent of the garden and pleasure ground is several 
acres. The garden lies to the south of the mansion, and is, 
we should judge, nearly, a square. It is laid out with straight 
walks, running at right angles, with flower borders on each side 
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bf the alleys, aiid the squares occupied by fruit trees; the 
green-house and grapery stand in the centre of the garden, and 
are screened on the back by a hedge. The whole range of 
glass was destroyed by the great hail storm of 1815, and the 
two wings only were rebuilt, and the old back vvall, of what 
was the centre house, is now used as a wall for peach trees. 

Some of the finest and most notable specimens in this place 
are the oaks grown from seeds planted in 1803, by Mr. Der- 
by, and saved from a tree which he imported, now upwards of 
fifty feet high, beautifully and regularly branched. There is a 
fine Magnolia tripetala, thirty feet high and well branched; and 
a noble tulip tree, forty feet high and upwards. A deciduous 
cypress, the first and only one we have ever seen, of any size, 
in the country, is over thirty feet high: the buckthorn hedges, 
too, are objects of great interest. 

Mr. Derby was the first to bring the buckthorn into notice, 
as a most valuable plant for hedges; and the service he has ren- 
dered in doing this, would alone entitle him to the thanks of 
every friend of horticulture. In the centre of the garden is ^ 
small oval pond, containing gold fish: this pond Is hedged round 
with the buckthorn, which has now been planted over thirty 
years! it is not over eight feet high, and is thickly set with 
branches and foliage from top to bottom, and perfectly impene- 
trable. In other parts of the grounds there are young hedges 
recently planted, of great beauty, but that around the pond 
exhibits at once, from its long standing, the vahje of the bddk- 
thorn over other hedge plants for our climate. Scattered over 
the garden are a great number of pear, apple, and other fruit 
trees, which, though they now showj the marks of old age, pro- 
duce abundant crops: here is the largest cherry tree we have 
ever seen, girting eighteen feet. 

None of the plants were yet in the green-house: on the raft- 
ers was a large crop of grapes, rather too heavy to color well: 
some had already been cut. It is a fault with many grape cul- 
tivators, of cropping too heavily the first and second years of 
bearing. Mr. Derby has several fine old lemon and orange 
trees. We were shown a specimen of the Yucca gloriosa, 
which had been propagated from a cutting; the plant had got 
too tall for Mr. Derby's house, and he was necessitated either 
to destroy it, or head it down: he thought, to try the experi- 
ment, he would take the latter course; the stem was cut off 
close to the surface of the soil; the naked part was cut away, 
and the top of the plant put in as a cutting: it grew without 
any eictra care, and the bottom and the top have each made 
beautiful plants. 
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We left I highly delighted with our visit; very few such old 
gardens exist in the country: if ever so beautiful, they are 
generally, especially in the vicinity of our cities, with the 
march of improvement, cut up and destroyed. Nearly every 
shrub and tree has been planted under Mr. Derby's eye, and 
it is. a pleasure and a luxury, which does not fall to the lot of 
many, to walk under majestic oaks raised by their own hands, 
or to recline under the branches of the stately magnolia, or the 
beautiful tulip tree, grown up under their fosterbe care. 

Amateur Garden of fF, F. Gardener^ Esq: — Mr. Gardener's 
grounds are also located on Lafayette street, but a short dis- 
tance from the city. They comprise five or six acres of good 
land, which are mostly under cultivation. The house stands 
upon a slight eminence, and the garden, falling away in a grad- 
ual slope to the street, shows to good advantage; from the 
house and the garden the views are mteresting, and of a varied 
character. 

Mr. Gardener is very much devoted to horticultural pur- 
suits, and spends a great portion of his leisure time in his gar- 
den: he manages, we believe, his whole place himself, having 
no professional gardener to attend either to the green-bouse or 
grapery. The garden is laid out prettily, with beds and bor- 
ders of flowers, including some fine shrubs and handsome 
climbing plants, such as honeysuckles, &c. which are trained 
up to fancy shaped trellises: the whole having a beautiful ap- 
pearance when we saw it, although the storm, as in other 
places, had done its portion, of damage here. 

In the green-house we found Mr. Gardener bringing forward 
an immense number of seedling azaleas and camellias: he has 
already raised, of the latter, some flowering plants, but they 
have not proved of sufficient beauty to be worth preserving. 
Of the young seedlings of last spring and the spring of 1838, 
Mr. Gardener has a great stock, and they seemed in excellent 
health, and the foliage green and vigorous. The azaleas were 
raised from seed last year, and there is a great mass of strong 
and healthy plants,, showing a variety of foliage and* habit. 
Mr. Gardener's collection of old specimens, of both camellias 
and azaleas, is one of the best in Salem, and contains many of 
the finer ones, such as Camellia Jap6nica Ch&ndleri, ^legans, 
Fldyi, imbrickta, fl6rida, &c. (Jh&ndleri was just opening a 
flower: its seems peculiar in its habit of early blooming, Mr. 
Gardener's plant being as much as the fifth or sixth one which 
we have seen early the present fall in bloom. Tlie old plants 
of Azklea /edifolia, bybrida, phoenicea, &c. are very lai^e and 
well grown. 
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Mr. Gardener's grapery and green-bouse are both included 
in one range of about sixty feet in length, divided by a parti- 
tion: the vines in the former have only been planted, in part, 
the last spring; but they were majcing rapid progress at this 
time, and will, probably, be strong enough to produce a few 
x^lusters next season. The Hamburgh is the principal variety 
grown, but the Zinfindal and Sweetwater are included among 
the kinds. ' , 

Mr. Gardener is continually increasing his plants by the ad- 
dition of every thi^g fine, and we look forward to the period 
when his green-house will contain one of the choicest collec- 
tions of camellias, enriched by seedlings of his own production, 
among which must be some of excelling beauty. Most happy 
are we to see amateurs devoting a portion of their time to the 
important object of producing seedling plants, and we hope the 
time is at hand, when we shall find but few who have not, by 
their zeal, been the means of contributing something to swell 
the catalogue of American productions, surpassing • those of 
foreign growth. 

Flower Garden of Mr* F. Putnam, — Having enumerated 
the places which we visited in North and South Salem, we 
come now to the gardens of the city, among which that of Mr. 
Putnam may be noticed as containing the most choice collec- 
tion of green-house plants and select dahlias. It is only a 
small spot, situated in Lynde street, but is filled with plants. 
Mr. Putnam deals considerably, in seeds and plants, and he has 
been the meahs of introducing into general cultivation many of 
the fine exotics which now grace tliwe windows of the dwellings 
of many of the citizens. 

Mr. Putnam's collection of cactuses is quite extensive, con- 
taining all the handsome and showy $orts, such as C^reus spe- 
ciosissimus, grandifi6rus, Jenkinsomi, and splendens; Epiphyl- 
lum Ackerminit, specidsum, truncktum, &c. &c. He has also 
been one of the most successful growers of this fine tribe, and 
has flowered all of "^be above kinds in great profusion. His 
collection of camellias contains almost every good variety 
worth growing, including Landr^thti and F16yt, two American 
ones not surpassed by any others. The collection of gerani- 
ums is also very fine. Mr. Putnam has be^n successful in 
raising seedling cyclamens to some extent. The collection of 
dahlias has always been the most choice and select in the 
city, and some seedlings which he has raised, though now 
excelled bjr others, have been widely cultivated and much 
admired. In hardy • herbaceous plants the collection of pae- 
onies is perhaps not surpassed; and we believe he was the first 
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to bloom those new and splendid kinds, P. Reev^sii and 
Pottsu, in this country. No cultivator appreciates the beau- 
ties of a plant more than Mr. Putnam, and be is constantly 
augmenting bis collection by the addition of new species or va- 
rieties woflby of general growth. 

Jlmaieur Garden of J^, SiUbee^ Jr. Esq.y Pleasant street, — 
Mr. Silsbee's garden is only a limited spot, containing but lit- 
tle besides a grapery, a few fine fruit trees, and a collection of 
dahlias. 

The grapery is about twenty five or thirty feet long, and of 
fair proportions: the vines are planted inside and are trained up 
the rafters. An Excellent though small crop was ripenings the 
vines being yet young. We noticed some extra clusters of the 
Zinfindal. The wood for next season was strong, and ripening 
well. Most of the cultivators in Salem crop the young vines 
too heavily at first, to the injury of the future health of the 
plants. 

Garden of J. F, •AUen, Esq., Chestnut street. — This gar- 
den is confined to a small space, and is principally noticed for 
its graperies and peach houses. A year since, it contained only 
.one smalt house for the combined purpose of a green-house 
and grapery, about thirty feet in length; only a few plants were 
kept, such as geraniums, roses, &c.;. on the rafters vines are 
trained, and on the back wall is a large peach tree, which has 
produced an abundance of handsome .fruit; the variety Mr. 
Allen calls the Royal George Clingstone. The fruit is of 
large size, and high colored) aind is excelled but by few peach- 
es in beauty. This tree produced about two hundred peaches 
the past summer. 

In addition to this, Mr. Allen has put up the past summer 
a span-roofed grapery; the vines were planted in the spring, and 
have already made a good growth. Another house was in 
course of building for a peachery, the back of which was to 
join on to the end of the old grapery, to be forty feet long; it 
was to be completed by November. In the whole, Mr. Allen 
will have upwards of one hundred feet of glass, devoted to the 
cultivation of the grape and peach. The peaches on the back 
wall of the new house about to be built, were planted in the 
spring, in anticipation of the erection of a house, thus gaining 
a season in their growth. Mr. Allen devotes much time to 
his garden, and is very successful in the cultivation of peaches 
and grapes. 

Garden of S. C. Phillips j Esq — Attached to the beautiful 
residence of Mr. Phillips, the present mayor of the city, in 
Chestnut street, is a neat and beautiful garden, iVonting about 
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fifty feet on the street. A new and highly fiuisbed grapery has 
been added the past summer. The back wall is built of brick, 
between which and the street is a garden lawn, kept in the 
neatest manner, the grass closely shaven, and the walks well 
rolled, tn s^ddition to the green-house there is a fine conser- 
vatory, attached to the house, and opened into from the draw- 
ing room and librs^ry, on the south side: it i3 built with a blank 
roof, add was intended ipostly for the growth of hard wppded 
and evergreen plants, such a3 lemons, oranges, camellias, aza- 
leas, rhododendrons, &c. &c., of which Mr. Phillips has al- 
ready some fine specimens. 

The garden contains a good assortment of annual and pe- 
rennial flowers, and a choice collection of the newest dahlias; 
but these appeared to share the fate of others in the vicinity, 
very few flowers having opened. There are spme good 
fruit trees growing in the borders. We hopCj ere long, to see 
Mr. Phillips enriching his conservatory with a choice collectipa 
of camellias and other plants, and eventually to enlarge it so a3 
to contain twice the number of plants which it will at present. 
The situation is one of the most pleasant in the street. 

Mr. Deane^s Garden^ in Essex street ^ is one of the oldest iu 
the city, and is well known for the excellent crops of grapes 
which have been raised by the owner: for many years. The 
gatden contains less than half an acre, and is generally devoted 
to fruit trees; there being but a few ornamental shrubs and 
plants. ]Vlr. Deane was confined to the house by illness, ^d 
we regret that we had not the pleasure of seeing him. 

The grapery is about fifty. feet long, and is probably one of 
the oldest structures in Salem. We called upon Mr. Deane, 
ten or twelve years since, and at that time we thought the crop 
of grapes to be remarkable, both for quantity and quality, and 
such as would have been highly creditable to a professionat 
grape cultivator. Since then the vines have, we believe, 
annually produced abundantly, but, notwithstanding, the crop 
which we saw on our present visit was fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the one of 1,828. Mr. Deane must give his vines a 
great deal of attention, to reap such good results. The stems 
of the vines are now five or six inches in circumference. The 
border is raised above the ground,. which is generally supposed 
to be rather prejudicial, as it subjects the roots to greater ex- 
tremes of drought and wet, than if sunk on a level with the 
surface of the garden. 

Garden of J. S, Cabot^ Esq. — Few amateurs have done 
more to introduce fine plants than Mr. Ciabot: his attention has 
been, for a long lime, more particularly directed to the increase 
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of our hardy perennials, a tribe of more general value than any 
other. While some have lavished great sums upon the intro- 
duction of camellias and ik few particular classes of plants,-— 
whose prices are, and will be, lor a long time, so high as to 
exclude them from general growth, — Mr. Gabot has been con- 
stantly augmenting his collection of hardy plants, both by im- 
Eortations from abroad and purchases of eVery thing new at 
ome, and his garden now contains as great an assortment of 
hardy ornamental plants as is to be found in the country. He 
has a great number of phloxes, campanulas, veronicas, lark- 
spurs, &c., all producing a succession of flowers from April to 
November. 

Mr. Cabot's collection of tulips is said to be very splendid, 
and superior to any other in the country.. We have, never had 
the pleasure of seeing them; but from the sources from whence 
tbey were procured, and the high. cost of the roots, we should 
judge that they are not surprised. Part of the collection was 
purchased of Mr. Groom, the celebrated English fancier, and 
the . other formerly belonged to Mr. Neal, a celebrated tulip 
grower of New York. We shall endeavor to see them the 
ensuing spring, when in bloom, and notice them more particu- 
larly. Mr. Cabot also cultivates a choice collection of dahlias. 
The storm, which we have before alluded to, made such sad' 
havoc with the herbaceous plants, that we found but few kinds 
in bloom; they were so broken down, that they bad not recov- 
ered from the injury; some ten or twelve kinds of phloxes were 
flowering well, and among them that siiowy-hued one, the de- 
cussiita dlba, the finest white of the whole tribe. • It makes 
a great show in the border, and contributes to set off the gar- 
den in September more than any plant, the dahlia excepted. 
Severar others were very showy, especially P. cordata, araeri- 
cknd, and Wheelerit. Mr. Cabot is still adding to his collec- 
tion; and, as he has possessed himself of every desirable plant 
in the country, it is his intention to procure some additional 
kinds from England. 

Besides the gardens which we have here noticed, there are 
several others which contain good collections of plants and fruits; 
but we had not the time to inspect them. We shall annuaHy 
notice the progression of horticultijre in this city, and record 
all the additional improvemetits which may be made in those 
places which we have here enumerated, as well as notice all 
new gardens which may be laid out. < 
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Art. IL O/i habits incident to varieties. 

By aa Amatsur. 

Artificial and ntktural cross impregaation present to the 
horticulturalist two constant phenomena of curious change. 
By the former, he is enabled to produce whatever form of flo- 
fal character bis own taste may dictate. The latter is taking 
place every day, under his own eye. It is, however, by no 
means the least apparent of the habits so peculiar to plants, in 
their sportiveness, that they depart from the standard of na- 
ture by each successive change. Multiplex flowers become 
more multiplex, and variety in xolors becomes more varied. 
But does a variety ever return to the original type? We sus- 
pect seldom. The veritable St. Michael pear has never been 
reproduced, though myriads of seedlings have been raised from 
it. The famous old High Top Sweeting, of Plymouth Coun- 
ty, (perhaps a companion of the pilgrims, and cherished by 
them,) can now be found in hundreds of varieties, and scarce- 
Iv any two alike, or equally good. The experiments of Van 
Mons seem likely to set this matter at rest; yet we ought not 
to be satisfied in this singular seeming fact, until the experi- 
ment has been again and again reiterated. We have at this 
moment blooming, in our casement, a somewiiat new form of 
that fine, plum-colored variety of Petunia known as P* Blockn, 
and introduced among us three years since. From its 
close approximation to Petunia nyctaginifldra, we were led to 
suppose it was that, until, by close examination, and reference 
to our seeds, we discovered it a variety merely. The pecu- 
liar beauty of its bluish purple corol is entirely lost, and, in 
its place, succeeds a pure white. The texture is, however, 
more delicate, with small greenish veins, and a lingering trace 
of the blue just above the purplish reticulation of its throat. 
As yet, the plant has produced no seed, but should it do so, 
further experiments in the results, of the next generation would 
be interesting; to ascertain whether it would return to the 
original type of the variety, or lose itself 'in further approxi- 
mation to the original species. As it now presents itsblf, it 
appears. to be the result bf a natural cross impregnation of P.^ 
nyctaginiflora with P. var, B16cku, the parent, from which 
the seed was gathered, being the latter. An Amateur. 
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Art. III. Description of an Improved Method of applying 
bottom heat to beds for fotcing or propagating^ or to beds in 
stoves for Tropical Plants. By the Editor. 

In one of our precedrng volumes (III, p. 23) we described 
a new method of applying bottom heat to pits or beds, for 
forcing, propagating, and other purposes, where it was required. 
The description was accompanied with engravings, illustrative 
of the system. At tliat time several pits were constructed 
after the plan, which seemed to possess great advantages; but 
there appears to have been one objection to it which was not 
foreseen, and which rendered the method very prejudicial to 
the health of the plants. The command of heat has been more 
than sufficient, and the expense of keeping up a high tempera- 
ture very little compared with other modes: the objection did 
not arise from any want of heat, or of its mode of application; 
but from the excess of steam which was continually thrown off 
from the cistern of water, saturating the soil and imparting to it 
a deleterious quality by the secretion of saltpetre. We bad a 
pit built upon the plan, and after the experience of one season, 
during which period we carefully watched its operations, with 
a view to test its value, we saw at once that some alteration 
must be made to prevent the constant ascent of steam through 
the soil above, or the system would not answer the purposes 
for which it was intended. During the summer of 1637 this 
was attempted in the following manner: by referring to the 
plates, (figs* 14 and 15,) which we again present, to explain 

14 




the system, it will be seen that it was recommended to lay a 
course of bricks flatwise over the planks, laid to support the 
earth, in order that the heat from the water might easily ascend 
through the creVices. These bricks were wholly removed, 
and their place supplied with thirt square slate, which were laid 
together in cement, and the earth again put on for trial. In this 
way the bed was put in operation, and continued Sjrough the fol- 
lowing winter, with very little better success than during the pre- 
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vious one: the sl^am still found its way through the pores of the 
tiles \a such quaatiiies, as to partially destroy the life of the soil 
ia the pit, as well as that in the 
pots standing upon it. > 

Jn the sumraet of 1S38, not 
finding our )jlan succeed, another 
attempt was made to remedy the 
defect, and at last With complete 
success: the whole of the earili, 
bricks, slates and planks were ta- 
ken away, and nothing remained 
but the cistern and' frame of the 
pit. A sheet of zinc (fig. 16, a) 
was now procured and nailed 
down tight, on to both sides and 
the ends of the cistern, as in the annexed p 
cavity over the cistern whatever; 
while lead was appUed hetween the 
zinc and the cistern, in order to 
prevent any crevices being left for 
the sleam to escape. On the zinc 
three or four inches of broken 
bricks (c) were laid for drainage, 
and the soil (d) applied above: 
the effect of this operation has 
been to secure one of the best 
modes of heating small beds, so 
fer as our experience .goes, that 
has yet been described. Not the 
least steam whatever can pass through the zinc, while a greater 
quantity of heat ascends than before, as it now communicates 
directly with the soili there being no cavity by which external 
air can be admitted to the cistern as hefore. 

We have been highly 'pleased with the manner in which Our 
bed has operated; a temperature of 76° to SO" is kept up at a 
slight expense, and the soil is perfectly sweet and fresh. We 
have used ours for various purposes, such as striking cuttings 
of all sorts of plants which require heat, for plunging in tropical 
plants, and indeed for all the objects for which botidni heat 
need be applied; and, in every instance, with great success. 
Previous lo the application of ihezinc to the cistern, so mucli 
moisture ascended through the soil, that it was almost impossi- 
ble lo keep cuttings from damping ofi"; on the contrary, it is 
so dry now, as to occasionally require the cuttings to bft 
syringed. 
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The only alteration we have made in the pit has bee^ in 
the substitution of the zinc plate: the same care in filling it 
up with the soil should be preserved as was recommended 
for the old mode. Of the excellence of a pit erected in the 
manner we have now described, there is no doubt; and we 
would strongly recommend this system to those who are in 
want of a small bed with bottom heat. 



Art. IV. Observations upon some supposed defects in the 
Cultivation of the Peach and Nectarine on brick wallsy in 
the latitude of Boston, By J. W. Russell. 

Haviitg noticed, the past season, a general failure of the 
peach and nectarine crops, on trellised walls, in the open air, 
and from the inquiry made as to the cause, &c., I was inform- 
ed thait the trees, in the spring, were thickly covered with 
blossoms, and thst the fruit set well; but after it had grown to 
some size, all or the greater part dropped off: this was attrib- 
uted to the cold weather in June. 

By examining one of tho$e trellises, I fpund that it project- 
ed from the wall seven of ^ight inches: this has occurred to 
me, on a subsequent consideration, to be by far too much 
space between the wall and trellis, for the well doing of the 
fruit; all the distance that I huijibly conceive to be really ne- 

cessarv is not more than two inches from the inside of the 

• 

trellis to the wall. The only reasons that can well be sup- 
ported in favor of trellis work for this purpose, in the open 
air, are, that it facilitates the labor of training and dressing the 
trees, and preserves the wall from the injury that would neces- 
iSarily take place by annually nailing the trees to its surface. 

I observed, last summer, some old trees of both peaches 
and nectarines, that have been trained to a brick wall upwards 
of twenty-five or thirty years, heavily laden with fruit, in the 
gardens of the late Hon. Theodore Lyman, of Walthara. The 
trees here more particularly took my attention, because of the 
scarcity of the crops at other places, where the trees are train- 
ed to trellises on similar aspects. After some consideration I 
ultimately came to this conclusion, however erroneous it may 
be, that the draft or current of cold damp air, traversing be- 
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tween the wall and trellis, in the spring of the year, may be 
the cause, in a great measure, of the dropping oft' of the fruit. 
But by placing the trellis as before advised, only two inches 
from the wall, the cold chilly air that is supposed to suck 
through tlie cavity left between the wall and trelKs, wopld be 
completely counteracted; for When the trees are densely cov- 
ered with foliage, which they will be by the time the fruit is 
as large as a nutmeg, the space would be entirely closed up 
with it by coming in contact with the walU and therefore 
completely remedy the evil, if it be not an imaginary one. 
Finally, whatever method may be taken in order to be success^ 
ful in the fruiting of peaches and nectarines in the open air, on 
brick walls, I firmly believe that the nearer the fruit comes in 
contact with the wall, the better. 

Yours, &c. J. W. Russell. 

Mount •Auburn Cemetery^ Cambridgey Get. IS, 1839. 

Mr. Russell's remarks are worthy of attention. It has been 
generally asserted, that in. this country, where the peach and 
the nectarine both ripen their crops to perfection as standards, 
that there was no necessity for erecting walls for their pro- 
duction; that it was wholly unnecessary and a useless expense, 
without any real benefit. Perhaps in the Middle States, 
where they are not subject to late frosts, this may be true; but 
in the latitude of Boston it \yill n6t apply. The peach has in- 
deed, from the' severity of our late winters, ceased to bear 
scarcely any fruit, and the trees appear to be rapidly decaying, 
so much so that their cultivation is in a degree given up as 
standards. In the larger and better gardens, however, particular- 
ly those attached to many of our first-rate residences, the trees 
are grown to some extent on walls, and their cultivation, in this 
way, is extending;, and it is a question of some importance, in 
what manner they should be trained—- whether immediately on 
the wall — to a trellis at si^ or eight inches distant, or at the 
space of two inches. ^ We have not had much experience our- 
selves; yet it seems to us quite useless to plant the trees against 
a wall, if the branches are to be carried oft* )o. such a distance 
from it as to place them out of the reach of the warmth which 
the wall is intended to diffuse, by radiation, especially during 
the cool nights of spring. We may be in error; but we hope 
the observations of Mr. flussell, which appear to be founded in 
truth, will call forth the opinions of practical men, that the sub- 
ject may be discusiied to the benefit of ail cultivators. — Ed, 



^ 
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Art. V. Remarki on the flower of Opuntia vuigdris. Bjr 
JpHN Lewis Russell, Prof. Boi* ke, ta ihe Mass, 
Hort. 6oc. &c. &c. 

During tbe past summer, having an opportnnitj of examlo- 
log minutely the inflorescence of this fine but common species 
of Cactus, we were agreeably entertained by an exhibition of 
its economy, much of which was new to as. Ohe would 
scarcely suppose that a flower so well known, and of so little 
general interest, in these days of improvemem in the style and 
taste of the C^ctae, could have possessed those merits which 
claimed the admiration of, and imparted instruction to, the be- 
holder. Th^ "prickly pear," like the houseleek, have now 
become despised and neglected plants; although once they were 
tbe especial subjects of the good wife's solicitude; the former 
for its blossoms, the latter for healing virtues. Bat, as fortune 
would, we met with two noble spiecimens of these somewhat 
antique plants, both in inflorescence, and derived no little sat- 
isfaction from such instances of primitive taste amid the inno- 
vations of fashion and refinement! 

To grow the Opuntia vulgaris in perfection, a most sunny 
and exposed situation is required. When this is regarded, the 
beauty of the flowers is striking and efllective in large and old 
plants* The sulphur-colored petals, so pale and weak in the 
green-house, become deeper and richer, and border on golden 
satin. The flat thick stems (improperly called leaves) stand 
up in goodly and valiant array, and point their stout spines ia 
noble daring and energy. 

Our first abservation was confined to the stamens, which we 
discovered to be sensitive. The flewer was preserved for 
two days in a glass of water, and retained its beauty and per- 
fection. On touching the filaments from behind, they slowly 
advanced towards the stigma; and by pressing them from be- 
fore, the same effect was produced; but in this case the elas- 
ticity was most perceptible. In the space of dfteen minutes 
they resumed their original station, at which time the experi- 
ment may be repeated* This we did three successive times, 
with the same result, the flower thus exhibiting a degree of 
sensitiveness far mpre<;urious than that of the berberry or of 
the kalmia. 

The style of the pistillum was evidently hollow thronghout, 
it£ size affording a most facile experiment. 
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The anthers dehiscd on the edges, as is most readily seen 
by the applicat!6n of Water to them, hy which the pollen is 
scattered with great force. The pollen itself appears some- 
what globular when submitted to a magnifier in a good micro- 
scope, and under this instrument, should it be touched with a 
drop of water, each grain of pollen separates and hursts, en)it- 
ting the more subtile fecundating principle; a phenomenon ob- 
served, for the first time, by Needham, and subsequently proved 
by others. This more subtile dust, too minute for common ob- 
servation, in turn swells and becomes much enlarged.. At the 
base of the style may be seen the cuplike depression, which an- 
swers to the nectary. The petals of the flower exhibited a beau- 
tiful display of venation. These veins were however very une- 
qual in size and appearance. The spiral vessels, so common in 
petals, were enclosed in very singular ducts, they beipg curi- " 
ously jointed and moniliform. 

Since we discovered tne irritability of the stamens of Opun- 
tia vulgaris, that of the florets of the Plectoc6phalus ameri- 
cknus (Centaur^a americ^na) fell under our notice. By pass- 
ing the hand or fingers across the disk of this flower, a slow mo- 
tion may be seen to take place, each fertile floret moving 
towards the centre. This is probably referrible to tlie same 
cause as is the other above mentioned, viz. the elasticity of 
the elongated filaments of the stamens, which being enclosed 
in the narrow tubular floret, causes the entire group to act 
simultaneously. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. , 

Art. L General Notices, 

* < 

Growth of Vegetables in hot springs. — The lake of Solfatara, sit- 
uated in the Gampagna, between Rome and Tivoli, affords a curious 
instanceof the adaptation of plants to the circumstances in which they 
may occur. <*The high temperature of this water, and the quantity 
of carbonic acid tha:t it contains, render it peculiarly fitted to afford a 
nourishment to vegetable life: the bonks of travertine, (calcareous 
deppsir,) are every where covered with reeds, lichens, confervce, and 
various kinds of aquatic vegetables. So rapid is the vegetation, ow- 
ing to the decomposition or the carbonic acid, that even in winter, 
masses of conferv«e and lichens, mixed with deposited travertine, are 
constantly detached by the currents of water, from the bank, and 
float down the stream, which, being a considerable river; is never 
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without many of these smal] islands on its surface. They are some- 
times only a few inches in size, and composed merely of dark green 
confervae, or pilrple and yellow lichens; but occasionally are several 
feet in diameter, and contain seeds and varioas species of water 
plants, which are usually more ojr less encrusted with marble. Veg- 
etables in such a temperature, and every where surrounded by food, 
are produced with wonderful rapidity. How marvellous are those 
laws, by which the humblest types of organic existence are pre- 
served, though born amidst the sources of their destruction, and by 
which a species of immortality is given to generations, fioatibg, as it 
were, like evanescent bubbles on a stream raised from the deepest 
caverns of the earth, and instantly losing what may be called its spir- 
it, in the atmosphere!" {Davy^s Last Days of a Philosopher.') 

New coloring Plattt, — In the steppes of southern Russia there is 
found a sort of crustaceous plant, called by Linneeus Peganutn horma- 
/a; it sometimes covers the vast plains of Tartary, and becomes an 
invincible obstacle to the cultivation of the land. Cattle will not eat 
it; they dislike the odor of it exceedingly. This plant, hitherto use- 
less or evfen injurious, has all at once become of great importance, 
from the property it possesses of giving an excellent and very dura* 
ble red. Mr. Gcebel, the professor of chemistry at the University of 
Derpat, has discovered an easy means of extracting, from the seeds 
of this plant, a coloring matter, which communicates a lasting dye 
equally to silk, wool, cotton or flax. Every shade can be given, from 
a tender rose-tint to the deepest crimson, without any of the colors 
being liable to fade from exposure to the air. * Fifteen grammes of 
the extracted matter are sufficient to dve in crimson three metres of 
stuff. This plant also grows naturally ih Provence. {^HorU Jour,) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Growing Plants in glass eases. — A long paper has been lately read 
before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Mr. D. Ellis, and sub- 
sequently published in the Gardener's Magazine^ on the growth of 
plants in glass cases, in the manner first discovered by N. G. Ward, 
Esq. of London, and described in our first volume, p. 24. Mr. Ellis 
had some fancy boxes made in a handsome form, of the best mahog- 
any; and glazed with the clearest crown glass. The design of the 
boxes was drawn by Mr. McNab, of the Botanic Garden. The plants 
were placed in the box in the spring of 1838, an4 in 1839, less than a 
year afterwards, ,the measure of the plants was taken, and they had 
greatly increased in growth, varying from one eighth to double their 
size when planted in the box; some had flowered, and others were 
showing flower-buds. During the whole period the box stood in the 
window, where it received all the light ana the morning sun, and the 
box was not opened but once, nor any water given during the year. 
The experiment has succeeded admirably, and by this method plants 
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may be grown in the most smoky cities of EiiglaRd vrith great, facill- 
ty. We should be glad to see the experiment tried in the dry temper- 
atureof our rooms heated with anthracite coal. We have no doubt 
but the plants would flourish much better ttiah they do now in the 
open room; and, as the boxes may be made so as ti^ be as ornamental 
as any of the other furniture of the room, they can be introduced 
without forraint^. disagreeable objects; indeed,- on the contrary, they 
would, we think, be objects of the greatest curiosity. The plants 
which seemed to flourish best with Mr. Ellis were the Echinoc&ctns, 
three species, Sarracdnta purpi^rea, Cyprip^dium, A^\oe gemini- 
fl6ra, Lycop6dium stolonCferum, ChamasVops hi^milis, Dionce^a mus- 
cipula. About thirty species were ^rown in the box, which was 
three feet long by one and a half in width. The article by Mr. Ellis, 
detailing his success, is replete with valuable information, and we 
shall endeavor to extract some portions of it hereafter. — Ed, 

New Flower Hall at the Stafford Gardens, — A splendid new Flow- 
er Hall, for the monthly exhibitions of the Royal Society of Horticul^ 
tdre, has lately been erected on their new grounds at Chiswick. The 
building stands north and south, and the light is admitted from a cur- 
Tilinear roof. The tables for the flowers are on each side, and run the 
whole length. The room is one hundred feet long, and when each of 
the tables are filled, the show must be very splendid. The London 
Horticultural Society have always held their shows in tents erected 
for the purpose, but a hall like the one here described must be vastly 
superior, both as respects the comfort of the visitors and the light ad- 
mitted from above. The flowers, too, can be shown with a much 
better eflect, as the ball can be rendered very cold, by closing it the 
day previous to the exhibition, and by syrinjjing. 

The ground selected for the garden comprises an acre, and the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the manner in which it should be laid out, dif- 
ferent from what it now is, are copied from f he Gardener's Magazine^ 
and were callec^ forth by an inspectioh of the garden by the editor: 
they are worthy of being read by every one desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles which should always be pursued in lay- 
ing out such a spot of ground. — Ed, 

"Though we nave found only ope fault with the Flower Hall itself, 
we have nothing but faults to find With the manner in which th^ 
graund round it i§ laid out. The general outline of the plot is a par- 
allelogram, lying in the direction of north and south, containin<r, per- 
haps, an acre, and the surface is flat, enclosed with a brick Wall« and 
without any prospect. The Flower Hall itself is a parallelogram, 
and it is very properly placed in the middle of the plot. Now Ithe 
question is^ how is the p^round between this building and the boundary 
wall to be disposed of ? In our opinion the Flower Hall ought to 
have been "placed on a platform of turf, raised at least one step above 
the general surface of the ground; and between this platform and the 
boundary wall there should have been, flrst, such a breadth of lawn 
as the space would afford; then, all round, a straight broad gravel 
walk parallel to the Flower Hall and the boundary; and, lastly, a 
border, chiefly of evergreen shrubs, tp disguise or conceal the brick 
wall. This, in our opinion, is all that was necessary, and all that can 
be made of such a limited space, consistently with unity of design and 
expression. But, instead of this, there is no plutform raised For the 
Flower Hall. The walk between it and the boundary wall is of the 
serpentine kind, and there is a curvilinear border of shrubs to disguise 
the boundary- This taste we consider to be at variance with the 6b» 

VOL. V. — NO. XI, 64 
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dous principle, that the lines and forma immediately aurroondlng any 
luilding should partake of the lines and forms of that building: and 
t is, we are certain, contrary to the principled of utility; for what can 
be more inconvenient for persons visiting this Flower Hall^ who will 
daturally walk round it in parties to talk of the exhibition, than ta 
have their attention distracted from what they have seen, by the ne- 
oesiity of guiding their steps along the windings of a walk, however 
broad it may be? It is true, that the whole work has been got up in a 
hurry, and this is an excuse for errors in execution; but it is no excuse 
whatever for the errors in the design, which, we contend, are here 
displayed to a degree whidh, considering the well-known taste of the 
architect (Mr. Hakewill,) and the liberal expenditure of the proprie- 
tor, deserves seFere reprobation." {Gard. Mag,) 

FRANCE. 

Cultivation of the Mvlherry Tree in France.-r-The importance of 
the cultivation of th^ mulberry tree, for the purpose of propagating 
that most profitable and industrious animal, the silk-worm, in France, 
has been taken under the seripus consideration of the BVench govern- 
ment, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Horticultiiral Societies of 
Paris, Lyons, Orleans, Tours, Bordeau}^, Montpeiier,"Nisraes, Mar- 
seilles, Avignon, &.C., and several scientific as well as commercial 
men have been appointed by the Minister of the Interior and Com- 
merce, to investigate the facilities afforded both by the soil and cli- 
mate, to carry this grand object into efiect, so that the country may 
be able, in course of time,- to supply a sufficient quantity for the aYh> 
Dual consumption of its manufactures,, without beinff obliged to im- 
port ineir raw material of silk from the parts of Italy, Tqrkey, 
£gypt and the East, which at present derive such immense revenues 
from the sale of this valuable article to the northern markets. It has 
been discovered that the French possessions in Algeria and Northern 
Africa are most propitious for the growth of the mulberry tree, and 
particularly for the propagation of the East India and China breeds of 
the silk-worm; also the island of Corsica and nearly the whole of the 
iouth and north-eastern denartments of France, which hitherto have 
been greatly neglected in tnat horticultural and important branch of 
commerce. The numerous rail-roads that are actively being cat from 
one end of the kingdom to the other by enterprising speculators, by 
which means a speedy communication will shortly to established be- 
tween all the leading commercial towns of the north as well as south, 
appear to have caused a complete revolution in th^ activity of horti- 
culturists, and given a sudden stimulus to a science that had been 
nearly in a state of decline, compared with Epgland, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, but now promise^; tu be most prosperous under the support 
and patronage of government and the learned societies. 

A very interesting rej)ort has been presented to the *Acadimie des 
Sciences, by M. Bain, on the industrious state of the production of 
silk in Touraine, which had nearly become extinct. The author 
states, '^that for a long time the cultivation of the mulberry tree had 
been entirely abandoned in the hands of the peasantry, who neglect- 
ed them, and many plantations were thud left to perish, or they pull- 
ed up the trees and did not re-plant ot(iers. Unfortunately within 
the last few years the more extensive hortlcultuiists have only taken 
the subject under their notice, and the new plantations, which are 
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WW coming to matarity, are principally tlie wild mttlberry tree, which, 
although its leaves famish excellent nourishment to the silk-worms, 
the crops of them are three times dearer than those of the engrafted 
trees. These trees would grow most abundantly in that part of the 
country, as it is a light and fertile soil, and they would be sheltered 
from the high winds to which they are exposed in the southern de- 
partments, that tear their leaves and so shatter them, that they be- 
come of no use as food for the worms, la 1837 — 38, it is true, that 
the engrafted trees were bit by the frost during that severe winter, an 
incident never known before; notwithstanding^ however, they were 
^enabled to procure leaves from them, and the worms that had been 
fed on them exclusively produced a silk of the finest quality. 

Several experiments are being made on a very large scale, as the 
specie of the mulberry is very numerous; that which has been most 
planted is the Jdorus latifolia.^ in September last they had already 
attained seven feet ia height, althougn planted very late, and the 
wood was in such excellent condition, that it would resist the most 
lievere frosts. This mode of planting the engrafted trees will be the 
means of greatly increasing their numbers, and enable the horticultu- 
rists to> gather their leaves at the expiration of three instead of five 
years, which has hitherto been the time, and so deterred growers 
from devoting their attention to its cultiv<ltion. 

The great fault in the peasants of Touraine is, that they raise their 
silk-worms in too confined spaces for the number they rear, so that 
the air has-not sufficient circulation. They give them four meals a 
day, and change their leaves every foiir days. Notwithstanding this 
tmd treatment, being favored with a mild climate, they produce nine 
to . ten pounds to every ounce of grain. But since government has 
taken up the subject, the best means of propagating the silk-worm 
will be immediately adopted, as well as plantii^ the best trees. {Hort. 
Jour.) y 

The French^ English and Dutch Royal Horticultural and Florteul^ 
iural Society of Paris, — This society was established, or at least 
formed, ^ve years ago, by an association of nurserymen and ama- 
tieursof the scienee of horticulture and floriculture, under the especial 

Satronage of their Majesties the King and Queen of the French, his 
loyal Highness the Duke of Orleans, the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Dukes de Nemours, Joinville, Aumale, and all the Princesses, his 
Majesty King Leopold of Belgium and his illustrious consort, the 
Prince of Orange, besides the leading nobility and scientific men of 
France, Belgium, and Holland, for the express purpose of improving 
and giving every encouragement to the aavancement of floriculture, 
and the cultivation of native as Well as the finest and rarest specimens 
of foreign plants and shrubs. To establish such a company as this, 
not only did it require a great outlay at first, but many difficulties to 
be overcome, so as to induce the leading floriculturists and amateurs 
throughout France, Belgium,Holland, and the whole of the continent 
of £urope, in fact, the four quarters of the globe, to lend their assist- 
ance in the advancement of so great an undertaking for the propaga- 
tion of the beauties of nature. The greatest jealousies existed on the 
part of nurserymen, as well as amateurs, to allow their plants, which 
they had watched with the avaricious eye of the miser, spring up year 
after year in their secluded green and hot-bouses, to become the ad- 
miration and property of the public, until they were shamed into a 

t* PrabaUy the Mbrw muUicafilis, or the Morelti mulberry.— JFrf.] 
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more noble and generous feeling by hie Majcety Louie PhiUppey aW 
lowing the society to have cuttings and specimens from the royal gai- 
dens of the Tuilleries, Luxemburg, Neuilly, Chantillv, Yersaiues, 
Fontainblean, Ck>ropiegne, &c. &e. The same floricultural philan- 
thropy was imitated by King Leopold and the Prince of Orange, wbo 
most kindly permittect the members to have access to the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens of Belj;ium and Holland, so as to select the speci- 
mens and seeds they might require, in completing their collections. 
This had the most beneficial effect for the society, as numbers who 
had hitherto declined a participation in so grand an object as the abo- 
lition of floricultural monopoly, became convinced of their injustice 
to the propagation of that science, and voluntarily became members* 
This difficulty conquered, honorary members and correspondents, 
from all parts of the world, offered their services in communicating 
to the society the earliest discoveries and improvements that might be 
made in horticulture and floriculture in the quarters where they might 
resiiie or visit. I'his company is composed of members of all nations 
without distinction^^ its grand object being to facilitate the production, 
sale, and purchase of the rarest and most choice flowers and plants 
that can be procured in every country, and by the encouragement of- 
fered to nurserymen and amateurs to exhibit theur coilections to the 
public, either for sale or making those exchanges with other plants, 
so as to propneate the different specimens as much as possible. The 
principle on which this association is conducted is something similar 
to the equitable or life annuity companies in England. Persons wish- 
ing to become members or shareholders, may purchase from one to 
ten shares, of one hundred to one thousand frames each. For these 
they are insured by the trustees or bankers of. the society five per 
cent, interest certam on the money they nmy advance in the associa- 
tion, or, if they prefer it, in an annuity for life. The shareholders all 
mutually participate in the profits of the society^ which, as a matter 
of course, must vary greatly according to the success of the plants, 
one season with the other, but on an average the profits upon the 
sales of the powers and shrubs have varied from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent, for the last two years, (the season of. 1837 not having 
been so profitable, in consequence of the very severe winter, which 
had a ihoat fatal effect upon some of tbeir choicest plants,) and so 
great is the encouragement given to the society by the nobility and 
the gay. Parisian public, that tbey will, in all probability, become much 
higher. A certam sum is expended annually by the company in the 
purchase of plants. and seeds, which become a general property. 
These are purchased from the exhibitors at the different shows of the 
company, which are open to nurserymen and amateurs of all nations, 
whether they be members or not of the society — they may make ex- 
changes with them, or they are collected in foreign countries by their 
correspondents and agents, should . they be recommended as prize 
specimens by experienced judges. At these shows prizes of money 
and gold and silver medals are publicly awarded for the most rare 
collections and specimens. To prevent any partiality, being shown 
by the Judges, they are selected by ballot from amateurs and the most 
scientinc floricqlturists not exhibitors. 

When the company was first established they confined themselves 
to the purchase of a large plot of ground on the Boulevard Mont 
Parnasse, as an experiment. This garden was laid out in the most 
tasteful and scientific manner by the most experienced florists of 
France and Uolland. Hot-houses, green-houses, and a spacious her- 
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barium and eonservatoiy, were erected, on the most approved princi* 
pie, with fountains. The greatest judgment was shown by the 
directors of the society in the purchase of collections of the finest and 
rarest flowers, hot-house and green-house plants and hardy shrubs, 
each placed in the soil and position most congenial to their natural 
habits. The collection of dahlias, many of t^era purchased from the 
best breeders in £ngland, was very extensive; and the collection of 
tulips and roots was supplied by the first florists of Holland. The 
roses, carnations, . piccotees, geraniums, azaleas, balsams, myrtles^ 
polyanthuses, and tne rarest foreign plants and shmbs, were display- 
ed to the greatest advantage. This garden, in the French, English, 
and Dutch style, was thrown open gratis as a promenade to the pub- 
lic, who had the facility of making their own selection of flowers, 
which were ^ut before them, and formed into the most variegated 
bouquets. Every one who has visited Paris cannot but be astounded 
at the immense number of nosegays which adorn the saloons of the 
higher, as well as the middling, circles — the splendid caf6s and res^ 
taurants of the Palais Royal, the Boulevards, and the numerous 
passages and fashionable quarters, the bazaars and confectioners' 
shops, marehandes de modes^ &c. &c., so that they have the appear- 
ance of so many shows of the most delightful flowers and shrubs, for 
the express purpose of ffratifyin^ the eye-sight and senses with the 
beauties of nature, and the pleasmg study of floriculture. , This dis- 
play is not confined to the saloons and caf<$s, but the altars of the 
numerous churches and places of worship are decorated with garlands 
gathered fresh every morning. The Marchi aux Fleurs, (although one 
of the finest flower markets perhaps in Europe,) and the shops, could 
not be supplied by the florists in the environs of the capital with a 
sufficient stock of flowers and plants to meet the public demand daily; 
and, although high prices could be obtained by the growers and deal- 
ers, they could not be procured. It was the great desideratum of 
having -a constant supply of plants for the Paris markcft, and the im- 
mense profit such a speculation held out to the florists, as, on an 
average, the sum laid^out weekly in flowers alone varied from ^,000 
to 75,000 francs at the nouvelle an (new year) and grand fetes, on 
which occasion it is customary to present nosegays as a mark of 
friendship and respect to the fairsex, or friends, on the anniversaiy 
of their birth-day, marriage, &c., that induced some of the leading 
amateurs and florists to form an association to carry that object into 
eflect, by the purchasing of nursery-grounds, and extending the culti- 
vation and advancement of the science of floriculture, in which un« 
dertaking all parties should have a share and interest, so as not to 
injure the nurserymen who had hitherto supplied the capital by their 
industry and talent, by the establishing of a monopolizing association, 
too frequently the case in other capitals of Europe, causing the ruin 
of the lesser gardeners and their families, who cannot compete 
against their influence and fupds. The grand object of the Horticul- 
tural and Floricultutal Society of Paris is not only, on private but 
public grounds, to give a stimulus to industry by the reapmg of good 
profits for their labors, and to meet a constant and ready sale for their 
productions in the markets of the gay city. So great has been the 
encouragement and suppoit given by the public to the Society, that 
thev have been enablea td purchase extensive grounds at St. Germain 
en Liaye, and Versailles, in the environs of Paris, which have been 
laid out in the most approved style, and possess the most extensive 
coUectioDS of flowers and exotic plants; they hate also a very large 
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nursery at Orleansi Blms, and Mootpelien They do liot eonfio^ 
themselves to the perfection of flowers alone, but their object ia to 
improve the cultivation of hot-house and orchidaceous fVuit trees^— 
which study has been greatly neglected by the horticultural popula- 
tion, in not adopting the most scientific methods of pruning, grafting, 
&c., and taking every advantage of the bountiful gifts of nature, with 
the most luxuriant soils and diversified climate for every species of 
fruit and plants, both hot*house, green-house, and hardy. The idea of 
such an association in Paris was in consequence of the encourage* 
ment given in England, to the competitors at the numerous ftoricul- 
tural shows, but, above all, to the excellent plan pursued by the Roy- 
al Society of Horticulture and School of Agriculture of London, to 
which the whole of £urope, and in fact the world^ is indebted for the 
rapid advance that has been made and is making m florictthare, hor- 
ticulture and agriculture; so that gardeners and farmers are now 
looked upon as men of intelligence ^and science by the urislocracy. 
(Hort. Jour.) 



Art. tit. JJomestie Notices* 

Great Exhibition of tfakUat, at the Coniervatory of the Public 
Garden. — One of the most splendid exhibitions of that splendid au- 
tumnal flower, the dahlia, ever made in Boston, took place at the 
Conservatory attached to the Public Garden, on Thursday, Fridayy 
and Saturdajr, the 3d^ 4th, and 5th of October. 

The proprietors of the garden have held two previous exhibitionei 
one on the 25th of June, for roses and cut flowers, which we have 
noticed; and another on the 4th of July, for bouquets. . At each of 
these exhibitions, libveral premiums were awarded to the exhibitors. 
Desirous of encouraging amateurs and nurserymen in the growth of 
the dahlia, handsome premiums were offered, to induce them to come 
forward on the occasion, and make a great display. The weather 
succeeding the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society had been highly favorable to the bringing forward of fine 
flowers, and there was a far finer show tbaa could have been an- 
ticipated this season. The blooms were much more abundant, and 
more perfect, than at any time previous, and, in consequence, there 
was a greater array of magnificent flowers than we have ever seen 
together. The contributors were as follows: — 

From Hovey & Co., upwards of three hundred blooms, embracing 
over ninety varieties, and among which the finest were. Reliance, 
Splendissirna, Mrs. Rushton, Suffolk Hero, Mackenzie's Perfection, 
Lady Williani Powlett, Queen Victoria, Hermione, Beauty of Rings- 
cote, Variabilis, Unique, Horatio, Lady Dartmouth, Rival Sussex* 
Sulphurea elegaqs, Juliet, Springfield Major, Middlesex Rival, Nim* 
rod, Sir H. Fletcher, Alpha, Rosetta, Rienzi, Blandina, Striata for- 
mosissima, Duchess of Richmond, £va, and Quilled Perfection. 

From M. P. Wilder, about one hundi-ed and twenty bloomsy among 
which were manv fine large flowers, viz. Hope, Mrs. Rushton, Coun- 
tess of Mansfield, Striata formosissimai Caaalbridge Hero> Mary, Co- 
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rinne, Rival Sussex, Horticultura)iflt» Sufiblk Hero, Sir H. Fletcher, 
Beauty of Kin^jfscote, Marquis of Lothian, Sulphurea elep:ans, U- 
cique, Springfieid Major, Rienzi, Beauty of the North, Quilled Per- 
fection, Birmingham Victor, Conqueror of Europe, Beauty of West 
Kiding, Eva, Victoi'y, 8ic. 

From Joseph Banks, gardener to J. J. Low, Esq., nearly two 
hundred dahlias, the most conspicuous of which were. Striata formo- 
sissima, Horsham Rival, Countess of Liverpool, Unique, Red Rover, 
Countess of Mansfield, Mary, Bonaparte, Queen Victoria, Princess 
Victoria, Rainbow^ Golden Sovereign, Premier, Lilac Perfection ^ 
Suffolk Hero, &c. 

From Josiah Stickney» Boston, sixty fine dahlias, of several kinds. 
From S- Walker, nearly two hundred blooms. From Joseph Breck 
& Co., sixty dahlias. From T. Mason, upwards of fifty blooms. 
From S. Sweetaer, fifty dahlias, among which were several fine flow- 
ers. From the garden, forty or fifty blooms. From W. Meller, 
sixty dahlias. 

From the garden there was alsp a great variety of handsome an- 
nuals, to fill up a few spaces in the circular range of stands., Messrs. 
Hovey & Co. contributed ten beautiful species and varieties of ver-* 
benas, as follows: — V. T weed ^eana, and T. sup^rba, incisa, Eyrec^na, 
chainsedrifd^lia major, Avrnniuna, Binney4na, teucrohdes and ven6sa; 
also fine clustei*s of scarlet zinnias, five varieties of Phl6x Drum- 
m6ndii, and flowers of Trachymene ceerillea. 

The weather was delightful during the exhibition, but owing to 
the lateness of the season, and more particularly to the interest cre- 
ated by the Mechanics' Fair, which absorbed the whole public at- . 
tention, and especially the notice of our contemporaries of the press, 
there was not so numerous an attendance of visitors that such a display 
would, at any other time, have called together. This we regret, as 
the show was one of great splendor, and well worthy of being seen 
by every lover of flowers. 

The committee appointed as judges proceeded to inspect the blooms 
on the second day of the exhibition, and awarded the premiums as 
follows: — 

To Messrs. Hovey & Co., foi; the best display of dahlias, $15. 

To Mr. Joseph Banks, gardener to J. J. Low, Esq., for the sec- 
ond best display, $10. 

To Messrs Hovey & Co., for the best twenty-five blooms, $15. 

To Mr. Joseph Banks, gardener to J. J. Low, Esq., for the sec- 
ond best display, $10. 

To M. P. Wilder, a discretionary premium of $7. 

To Wm. Meller, a discretionary premium of $5. 

To S. Walker, a discretionary premium of $8. 

The judges were Messrs. J. £. Teschemacher, D. Haggerston, and 
J. W. Russell. 

The proprietors of the Public Garden have shown a commendable 
spirit in getting up such exhibitions, and we trust that they will be 
continued another year* They will be the means of stimukiting 
amateurs to excel in the growth of plants and flowers, with a view 
to competition, and the public will, no doubt, reap the benefit of their 
labors.. — Ed, 

Large Coxcombs, — Two very large coxcombs were exhibited at the 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 
we omitted to notice, but which, on account of their large size, are 
deserving of some remark. They were grown, by the gardener, of 
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A. H. Waters, Esq., of Millbury, Mass., and ohe of the heads of 

flowers measured twenty-four inches in circumference. They were 
shown in pots and attracted considerable attention.— £d. 

The Dome of the Conservatory attached to the Public Oairden, 
which was only partly glazed last winter, has lately been nearly com- 
pleted. The interior is, conseouently, much lighter, and the plants 
show to greater advantage. The entitles of the conservatory have 
also, on the south side, been altered into apartments for plants, and 
fflass substituted for the blankroof. One or these is to be devoted to 
the growth of tbe C&ctesB and other succulent plants. Some other 
improvements have been made in the interior arrangements, by which 
the plants are viewed better than before. I'he plants are all arrang- 
ed for the winter, and the camelKas will soon commence flowering, 
and present a splendid array of blobm all winter. — Id, 

Gtoribsa $vperba. — Two specimens of this splendid plant have just 
flowei'ed in the collection of the Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury : each of 
them expanded several beautiful flowers, and the stem or scape at- 
tained considerable height: they are, undoubtedly, the first specimens 
which have ever flowered in this country. The plants were receiv- 
ed from Cuba in the spring of 1838, and, under the ^od management 
of Mr. Lowell, have been brought into flower. The blossoms are 
orange-colored, and very showy, and appear on a branched stem or 

Canicte. We hope Mr. Lowell will communicate through our pages 
is method of treating the plants which has resulted in such signal 
success. — Ed, 

Pretty annuaU, — Has any one raised the Luplnus nknus the past 
summer? Its elegant, slender spikes- of small blue flowers, dashed 
with pure white, are yet opening in our borders, despite the frost and 
cold. From its hardihood, we suspect it may prove a hardy peren- 
nial, and therefore doubly welcome. In inflorescence it is the mini- 
ature of our own fine native Luplnus per^nnis, which, though pro- 
fusely wild in the vicinity of Boston, yet is no mean addition to the 
flower border. And then, too, there is Eut6ca viscida, which we 
should be very sorry to miss as a choice companion of Nem6phila 
insignis. The latter we have grown to a great size in moist, rich 
places of the garden, and to such an extent as we have not seen else- 
where. Its very name imnorts.its habit, (nemos, tbe wood, and philo^ 
to love,) the lover of shaae. 

Cac^lia coccinea may be raised as a second crop (to speak agricul- 
turally) from seed grown in the same year. Plants in this condition 
are now in bloom with us. — L., October 31, 1839. 

LeehenauUisL Jhrmbsa. — This most beautiful little brilliant gem, we 
have ascertained, strikes readily from cuttings in June or July, taken 
from the extremities of the shoots; giving plenty of air and light, 
without sun, and with no need of a bell-glass. — L. 

The RohanPotato, — This variety has proved to be all that has been 
said in regard to it, both as regards productiveness and good eating 
(qualities. The results of the crops of the present season show that it 
is vastly more productive than any other variety yet known; in most 
instances yielding sixty to eighty fold, and in scarcely any less than 
forty, and from that up to two hundred fold. We shall notice it 
again in our annual account of new vegetables, and mention some of 
the resuJts of the planting of this season. — Ed, 

^Additional new Verbenas, — Mr. Hogg, of New York, has raised, 
the past season, some new verbenas, among which is a rosy one of 
£reat beauty.-^-Jc?. 
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Gfreat crop of 8qtM»he9. — In our visit to Mr. Derby's garden, in 
South Salera, in September, be called our attentioii to a patch of 
squashes, the product of two seeds only. The vines had spread over 
many yards of ground, and we counted ten full grown squashes, near- 
ly ripe. Since we saw them they have been cut and weighed, the 
aggregate amount of the whole ten being eight hundred and ninety- 
six pounds. The heaviest weighed alK>ut one hundred and ten 
pounds. This is an enormous product. The seeds were received 
fronri Illinois. — Ed» 

Ripe Strawberries in October, -^R^pe strawberries, of the second 
crop, have been picked in Philadelphia, and several up at the Mar- 
shall house. (Newspaper.) 

Horticulture in Columbia^ Pa. — To give you some idea of what is 
going on here, I take the liberty to inform you, that my collection 
comprises, of the Citrus family about a dozen species; of the C4cti, 
about twenty-six; Stap^h'a, six; C&ssia, three; .y^c^cia, four; i^ibis- 
cus, six; Camellia, four, and two dozen seedling plants; the coffee 
tree, tea shrub, black pepper, logwood, redwood, gum elastic, (J^cus 
elistica,) Eug^nta, two species; Psidium, in fruit, (perhaps P^p^^ 
riferum,) and many others. — J. B. 6., Columbia^ Pa.f Oct.^ 1839. 



Art. IV. Massachusetts Horticutturat Society, 

The premiums fpr dahlias, offered by the Society, were awarded 
by the judges on the second day of the annual exhibition; but we have 
not been able to secure a list of the respective amounts of the prizes. 
The successful contributors were as follows : — 

The premium for the first display, to M. P. Wilder. 

The premium for the second best display, to Jos. Banks, gardener 
to J. J. Low, Esq. 

The premium for tne third best display, to Joseph Breck &. Co. 

The premium for the fourth best display, to Hovey & Co. 

The premium for the fifth best display, to S. Walker. 

The judges were appointed by the Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, and consisted of Messrs. J.E. Teschemacher, D/Hag- 
gerston, and J. W. Russell. 

Saturday, Oct. bth. — Exhibited. Flowers :— From S. Walker, about 
thirty dahlias, among which were Marquis of Lothian, Stone's Yel- 
low Perfection, Dennissii, Dodd's Mary, Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
and Quilled Perfection; also, bouquets of dahlias. Fjrora W. E. Car- 
ter, upwards of forty dahlias, some of which were Mrs. Rusbton, 
Kingscote Rival, Glory, Madonna, Countess of Mansfield, Yellow 
Perfection, &c. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From W. Kenrick, 
bouquets. From F. Tudor, from his garden, at Nahant, branches 
of the apple, apricot, pear and lilac, mfuU bloom; this may be con- 
sidered as remarkable after the cool season just past. 

Fruits: — From the President, handsome specimens of the following 
peaches: — Orange Clingstone, Weller's Favorite, Lemon Clingstoile, 
'Morris's Luscious, and one other kind, the name unknown; also, 
white Chasselas and Gros Frankinthal grapes. From W. Oliver, 
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Melacaton peaches. From 3. 6^ Coolidge, Lemon Clingstone peach- 
es, and unknown pears. From Jona. French, Jr. Chauniontel, Green 
Sugar, and Capsheaf pears; also, peaches and apples. From N. Bar- 
rett, Concord, wild grapes. 

From W. E. Carter, specimens of fruit of the Eug^nta malacc^n- 
sis (?) or the Rose apple: several of these were eaten, and pronounc- 
ed to be a most delicious fruit, partaking of the perfume of the rose, 
with the sweetness of the peach; a few trees in pots, in any collection, 
would aflford several dozens of this delightful fruit. The fruit is about 
the size of an apricot, but resembles in appearance an apple; the skin 
is of a pale yellow color, and the flesh, which is about a quarter of 
an inch thick, is of a yellowish white; the druj)e or seed is as large as 
a filbert, enclosed in a hollow cavity. 

From J. L. L. F, Warre;i, Duchess of Angouleme, Urbaniste, Buf- 
fum and Easter Beurr^ pears. From S. Downer, Isabella and Ca- 
tawba grapes, but scarcely ripe; also, Brocas Bergaraot pears. 
From Mrs. T. Bigelow, Medford, monstrous Pippin apples, very 
large and fine, and heath peaches* From £. M. Richards, seedling 
peaches. 

Vegetables: — From Col. F. R. Bigelow, Medford, specimens of the 
Chinese tree corn, fully ripe; the ears were raised from seed which 
was planted about the 26th of May last, and the corn was fully ripe 
on the 15th of September; the produce was five ears from one seed, 
or two thousand grown from one. 

This bein|f a stated meeting of the Society for the choice of officers 
for the ensuing year, the members present proceeded to ballot for the 
same; and the following gentlemen were elected: — , 

President, Elijah Vose. 

Vice-Presidents. — Jonathan Winship, Marshal P. Wilder, Benja- 
min V. French, William Oliver. 

Treasurer y Samuel Walker. 

Recording Secretary. — Edward M. Richards. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Robert T. Paine. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology. — John Lewis Rus- 
sell. 

Professor of Entomology. — T. W. Harris. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry. — Dr. S. M. Dana. 

Standing Committees. . 

Committee on Fruits. — Edward M. Richards, chairman; Robert 
Manning, William Kenrick, Samuel Downer, Benj. V. French, John 
A. Kenrick, John M. Ives, P. B. Hovey, Jr., L. P. Grosvenor, 
J. L. L. F. Warren, Samuel Pond. 

Comniittee on Products of Kitchen Garden. — J. L. L. F. Warren, 
chairman; Samuel Pond, Aaron D. Williams, Rufus Howe, £ben- 
ezer Crafts. 

Committee on Flowers^ Shrubs, ^e. — Samuel Walker, chairman; 
J. E. Teschemacher, C. M. Hovey, Joseph Breck, Samuel Sweetser, 
David Haggerston, Samuel R. Johnson, William E. Carter, John 
Towne. 

Committee on the Library. — Elijah Vose, chairman; Robert T. 
Paine, WilJiarfi Kenrick, Ezra Weston, Jr., Charles M. Hovey, 
M. P. Wilder, Thomas Lee. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit. — John Lowell, chairman; Rob- 
ert Manning, William Kenrick, Samuel Downer. 

Executive Committee. — Elijah Vose, chairman; William Oliver, 
Benjamin V. French, Edward M. Richards, Enoch Bartlett. 
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Cmnmitiee on Finance. — Elijah Tpse, chairman ; Benjamla Y. 
French, William Oliver. 

At this meeting it was voted, that the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to the Committee of Arrangements, for their acceptable ser- 
vices in getting up the Exhibition; and that they be also presented to 
gentlemen who so liberally contributed flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
to the annual exhibition. 

Mr. Josiah Lovett, ^, of Beverly, was admitted a subscription 
member of the Society. 

Oct, 12th, — Exhibited. Flowers : — From Joseph Stickney , upwards 
of fifty fine dahlias; among which were Brown's Sarah, Mrs. Rush- 
ton, Countess of Mansfield, Ne Plus Ultra, (superb,) Ruby, Unique, 
Suffolk Hero, Eva, Conqueror of Europe, Star of Bucl^land, Red 
Rover, Countess of Torrington, Birmingham Victor, &.c. : these were 
all good specimens. From T. Mason, seventy-five or eighty dahlias, 
embracing a great variety, principally the more common varieties of 
last year. From S. Walker, live new seedling pansies, very hand- 
some, particularly one of the varieties, which was remarkably fine. 

From the Hon. John Lowell, a iDeautiful cut specimen of the Glo- 
ri6sa superba, beini; a terminal shoot with six flowers expanded, and 
several buds; the plant has never flowered before in the country. Mr. 
Lowell has two plants now in bloom: we shall notice them in another 
page. From M. P. Wilder, three dahlias, which had opiened since 
the destruction of the plants by frost, viz: Springfield Major, Queen 
of Scots, and Maria Edgeworth. 

Fruits: — From R. Manning, Lyscom, Boxford, Ribstone Pippin, 
and Killam Hill apples; also, Tyson pears. From E. Emerson, Sa- 
lem, fine specimens of Surpasse Virgoulouse, and Capsheaf pears. 
From W. Oliver, beautiful UrbaniaJte pears. From M. P. Wilder, 
monstrous Pompone peaches* 

From the Hon. Jonn Lowell, six varieties of pears, as follows: — 
Grand Bretagne, a fine looking pear, but not yet in eating; Glout 
Morceaux, but not the same as grown by Mr. Manning under that 
name; Reine Caroline, a very fine pear; Delicesde harden pont; De- 
lices de Charles, also a good looking fruit, but not in eatins; Beurr^ 
Bronze, the Fig of Naples, of Messrs. Mannii^g and Kenrick, and the 
Fig of Vasillons, l)eing synonymous. From B. Guild, Roxbury, black 
Hamburgh, Sweetwater and Isabella grapes, cultivated in the open 
air, very handsome. Plums, from S- Walker. 

Oct. I9th. — Exhibited. Flowers:— From Jos. Stickney, Esq., up- 
wards of two hundred dahlia blooms, comprising a great variety of 
kinds; some of the finest were. Ruby, Suffolk Hero, Mrs. Rushton, 
Eva, Unique, Birmingham Victor, and Ne Plus Ultra, which was 
very superb. From 1 . Mason, a variety of dahlias. 

Fruits: — From B. V. French, monstrous pippins, monstrous Bell- 
flower, Hawthorndean, and four kinds of unnamed apples; also, Wil- 
kinson pears, and a variety not known. From L P. Davis, some 
most beautiful specimens of pears, we presume from the fine collec- 
tion of S. G. Perkins, Esq.: they consisted of the Duchess of Angou- 
leme and Easter Beurre, both large and handsome, the Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg, Beurr^ d'Amalis, Dix, and Beurr^ Diel. From Isaac 
Harris, Boston, beautiful St. Michael pears. From Dr. Adams, fine 
St. Germain, Seckel, and St. Michael pears. From R, Ward, Rox- 
bury, some as fine specimens of Seckel pears as we have ever seen. 
From E, Emerson, Salem, Surpasse Virgoulouse pears. From J. H. 
Dunklee, Brighton, Spanish chestnuts. 

Oct. 2Ur,— Fruits:— From the Presidentysome very superior speci- 
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imps of the Duchess 6f Anffouleme pears, there being thirty large 
fruits, all the product of one dwarf tree trained to an espalier, besides 
fourteen which were not exhibited; also the Wilkinson, in excellent 
state. From £. Emerson, Salem, Surpasse Virgoulouse pears. From 
the Rev. Dr.' Harris, beautiful Dix pears, from the original tree. 
From E. M. Richards, Harrison's Fall Baking pear (of Cox,) Rush- 
ton's Bon Chretien pear (of Prince;) also, handsome Capsheaf pears 
and peaches, from an imported French tree. From James Morey, 
Nantucket, large orange quinces, weighing eighteen and a half and 
twenty ounces each. From Jacob Holyoke, of Marlboro', fine Lys- 
com apples, presented by B* Guild, Esq, 



Art. V. RetrospeeHve Critieism. 

Q^ere. — Is the NeUmbium spcci6sum, of which yon speak in your 
last number, nothing more or less than Neliimhiwn liiteum of the 
south and west.^ A fine aquatic, and worth culture in our myriad 
ponds.-* J2. 



Art. VL 0hiiu9ry Notices, 



Death of Judge Buel. — It is probably known to most of our read- 
ers, that this estimable and valuable citizen died in Danbury, Ct., 
on Saturday, October 5th, in the 63d year of his age. We were 
about preparing a notice of this sad event, but the following worthy 
tribute to his lite and services, from the Albany Jlrgus, written, proba- 
bly, by one who has known him long and well, has relieved us of that 
duty. Judge Buel was the first proprietor of the Argus, and the col- 
umns of that journal were dressed in mourning on the occasion of the 
appearance of the following notice: — 

'* Having accepted invitations to deliver anniversary addresses be- 
fore the Horticultural and Agricultural Societies of Norwich and New 
Haven, Conn., on the 36th and 27th ult., he led home about a fort- 
night since, with that view. At Danbury, he was seized on Sunday 
night with a bilious cbolic, of which he was relieved in the course of 
twenty-four hours; but bilious fever supervened, and he sank under 
it after an illness of more than a week — receiving, during the time, 
every attention, and unremitted medical attendance from the bands of 
strangers. It was not until Friday last, however, soon after his son 
had led him on his return to Albany, to reouest the attendance of his 
family physician, that the disorder assumed an alarming aspect. He 
was accompanied on his journey by his only daughter, of whom he 
took an afiecting and final leave, in the full possession of his mental 
faculties, a few moments before hecalmly breathed his last. 

* 'Intelligence was brought yesterday morning by express, announcing 
the unexpected fatal termination of his illness. It was a melancholy 
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surprise to his anxious family, on reaching the steam-boat wharf in the 
afternoon, on their route to bis place of illness, to be among the first 
to learn that bis remains had been brought up by the Columbus, the 
day boat from New York, which arrived before the de[3arture of the 
afternoon boat. The body had been brought from' Danbury to 
Foucfhkeepsie, and thence to this city. 

''For the last thirty years. Judge fiuel has occupied a wide space in 
the political and agricultural world. Jn 1813, he removed to this city 
from Ulster county, and established the Albany . Argus. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed Printer to the State, and discharged the 
duties of that station, and of the editorship of the paper, until 1821, 
when he retired to the farm in the suburbs of the city, since so widely 
and favorably known as the 'Albany Nursery.' After his retire- 
ment from his editorial labors, he represented the city for successive 
years in the popular branch of the legislature, and at the period of 
bis death was a Regent of the University. His last appearance in 
political life, was as the gubernatorial candidate of the opponents of 
the national administration in 1836. 

" But it is as an Agriculturist, in the great and broad sense of the 
word, practically and scientifically, that he has built bis fame as a 
public benefactor. As such, he was known throughout this continent 
and in the old world; and no man has contributed more, as a writer 
and in practical life, to elevate, inform and improve the ngricultvire 
of his age. Nearly six years ago, as an auxiliary in his plan for the 
diffusion of knowledge on this subject. Judge 6. established 'I'he 
Cultivator,' a monthly publication, of the highest value, and of great 
and varied information, and which has attained a vast circulation 
throughout the American continent. His labors however were not 
confined to his monthly publication, ample as were its pages. His 
pen was in constant requisition upon nearly every subject connected 
with the cultivation of the soil, and his correspondence throughout 
the Union, and abroad, was extensive. In example, not less than in 
precept, he may be said to have conferred blessings upon the times in 
which he lived — blessings that will continue to fructify, and ripen fnto 
fruit, long after his body shall have mingled with his favorite earth. 

" As a neighbor and a citizen — and in all the relations of domestic 
life — he was without reproach. He was esteemed not less for his 
integrity than his intelligence and worth — for the unaffected affability 
and simplicity of manner in his intercourse with his fellow-men. He 
may be said to have lived for utility; and to have died in the prose- 
cution of his favorite employment. His death is a public bereave- 
ment, which all will mourn, as irreparable." (^Alhany Argus, of 
Oct. 9/A.) 

Judge Buel was almost as deeply interested in horticulture as ag- 
riculture, and our own pages have contained articles from his useful 
pen. As proprietor of the Albany Nursery, he has done much to dis- 
seminate good fruits; and, as the first President of the new Horticul- 
tural Association of the Valley of the Hudson, his name was emi- 
nently useful in giving reputation to the institution. The horticultural 
and agricultural community, in his death, have sustained a severe loss. 

Died in Mobile, Ala., in October last, of the prevailing epidemic, 
Mr, G, R. RoUon^ gardener to J. W, Tisdale, Esq. Mr. Rolton is 
known to our readers as the author of a communication in our pres- 
ent volume, upon the cultivation of plants in the vicinity of Mobile. 
We had anticipated other communications from Mr. Rolton,iind, had 
his life been spared, we doubt not but he would have contributed 
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much useful inforinatioa to our pagea. His sudden death is to b« 
deeply regretted. 



Art. VII. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, Tkibers, ^e. 



From To f 



$Ct8. 



I 
1 



Potatoes: 

Sweet, Potatoes, per bush. 1 
Tai'nips: 

Common, per bushel,. . . . 

liuta Baga, per bushel^ . . 
Onions : 

White per bushel, 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel,. . ^ » 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseittdish, per pound, . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Saldds, dfc» 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red Dutch.. 

Cauliflowers, each, . . . .^. . . . 

Brocoli, each,. . . .^ 

Lettuce, per head, 

Tomatoes, per half peck. , . . 
Celery f per root: 

Common, ; 

Bailey's Giant,. 



00 
60 
00 
50 
25 
00 
25 

25 

87i 

00 

2 
62 
50 
60 
62i 
10 
10 
20 
12 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,, 
Savory, per bunch,. . . 
Spearmint, per bunch, , 



$cts. 



1 25 



1 50 

37i 
50 



3 
75 
62^ 
62i 
75 
12 
12 



87 
60 
50 
12i 
10 
6 
20 

6 
10 



25 

17 

6 

6 

3 



50 
75 
75 
25 
20 
10 
25 

8 
12 



37 
20 
12 
12 
6 



Squashes and Pumpkijis, 

Squashes, per pound: 

Winter crook neck, 

Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 

Canada crook neck, 

Pumpkins^ 



From To 

9 eta. $ cts. 



Fruits, 



I 00 

1 00 

2 00 
10 



Apples, dessert, new : 
Common, ^ P^J ^l^l^f' [ 

Russets, i P^"* ^^![«V 

^ * 5 P«^ bushel, .... 

BaMwi...|p:;a::: 

Pears: 

Urbaniste, per doz 

Pix, per doz. ............ 

Napoleon, per doz.,^ 

Beurre d' Amalis, per doz. 

St. Germain, per doz 

Fulton, per doz 

Beurre piel, per doz 

Bleeker's Meadow, hPf p.. 

Meseire Jean, pr half peck, 

MoorfowL Egg, pr half p'k. 

Citron Melons, 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh 

White Sweetwater: 

Malaga, 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Berberries, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pineapples, each, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel,. ..... 

Walnuts, per bushel, 



1 50 
12 



00 

00 I 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50 

37i 

75 

50 

50 

60 

25 

37| 

60 

37i 

37A 

1^1 

60 

20 
20 
00 
50 
75 
20 

37i 
60 
12 
5 
60 
00 



2 50 



3 50 



60 



60 
50 



25 

25 

4 00 

3 00 
2 00 

25 

60 

25 
€ 

4 00 
2 50 



Remarks.— Never was the farmer or gardener blessed with a more 
favorable season for ripening his crops than the present. Octo^r, 
generally a serene month, has been unprecedently so thus far. 
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The weather has been de1i8:htfu1 : two frosts succeeding each other, on 
the nifi^hts of the 7th and 8th, killed all tender vegetables; but,fo1low- 
insr this, the nights have been as mild as the days have been clear and 
brilliant. Should the winter set in as early as last year, none can 
have reason to complain that they had not an opportunity to prepare 
for it. Every late crop has fully matured. Potatoes, turnips, cab- 
ages, &c., have attained to their highest perfection of growth, so far 
as the weather has had any asency. Bounteous, indeed, has been 
the product, and propitious tne time for harvesting the fruits of 
the summer's labor. 

The potato crop is one of much importance, and we have generally 
taken some consiaerable pains to ascertain the probable amount of 
the crop and the average market prices; and in our next review of 
the market we shall offer some remarks, with a table, showing the 
different prices for the last five years.. Since our last they have not 
come forward in so large quantities as was expected, ^nd it is now 
stated in some of the Maine papers that the crop is considerably be- 
low an average one. This may be, so far as regards the acreable 
yield; but when it is recollected that every year more soil is put under 
cultivation) and that probably one third greater breadth of land was 
planted than last year, the result will be, that the total produce will 
exceed that. Just as the crop is ready for the market,, tnere is usu- 
ally the report of a scarcity, in order to raise the prices, by producing 
an impression that they will soon be higher, and thus make eager 
purchasers. The demand for the southern market will be limited, 
and there will be no tendency to higher prices at present. Eastports 
are remarkably large and fine this year. 

Turnips continue to come in abundantly, and prices have fallen: Ru- 
ta Bagas are large and handsome. Onions have fallen in price since our 
last-^rather an uncommon thin^ at this season: it is, however, owing 
to the limited demand, there bemg none wanted for sbippiner. Pars- 
nips have come in, since our last, of fine quality. Horseradish is not 
yet very plentiful. Some few Radishes have been received, and tak- 
en at quotations. Cabbages are abundant, and very superior: Drum- 
beads and Savoys are extra large. Cauliflowers have not bieen found 
in the market so good, and in such quantities, as they are to be had 
now. Brocolis are fine and cheap. Lettuce is scarce and commands a 
good price. Celery is very superior ; Bailey's Red and White Giant 
now take lead over the old sort, and bring much higher prices. To- 
matoes most gone; only a few half ripened now left. Squashes 
continue to be brought in abundantly, causing a further depression. 

The fruit market continues active. Apples are scarce, and the 
stock is now mostly received from New York and New Jersey. The 
Baldwins are very handsome this year, but a small crop in this vicin- 
ity. Of pears, there is now a very large variety on hand, comprising 
some of the very best kinds, such as the Urban iste, &c. ; probably 
the stock is as large, or larger, than in any season previous to the 
present. The only Melons to ^be had are the citron for preserving* 
Grapes continue plentiful : Black Hamburghs are a little firmer than 
they have been: Sweet-water, lower: Malagas have arrived so 
early, and in such great quantities, that the market is now glutted: 
the latter, however, were picked too early, and, though in good order, 
are, generally, not sweet. Quinces are scarce, and extra fine ones re- 
tail at our highest prices. Berberries have not been so scarce for 
many years. Cranberries come in freely, and prices, though firm, 
have not materially advanced. Lemons abundant from late arrivals. 
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Cbesnuts have come to hand since our last: they are, however, ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Waluuts have been received from Pennsylvania, 
but not yet in very large quantities; probably there will be a fair 
supply,— Four*, M. T., Boston, October 28, 1839. 
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FOa NOVEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grapevines will, by this time, have dropped thetr foliage, ami may 
Y)e partially pruned : all the laterals may be cut away, and part of tho 
superfluous wood; leaving the final shortening of the wood to a later 
period. Give plenty of air in all fine weatner, to fully matnre the 
wood. 

Grape vines^ in the open air, of foreign varieties, shoald be kiid 
down and protected by a covering of earth or litter. Isabelliifs,^ and 
other hardy sorts, should be partially pruned. 

Strawberry beds should be cleared of all weeds, and, before frost 
sets in, they should have a covering of old h'ot-bed manure, about an 
•inch thick. 

Raspberry vines should be laid down,, and protected with leaves or 
earth. 

Fruit tree seeds, of all kinds, may be sown this month. 

Fruit trees, planted this fall, should have a barrow of strawy ma- 
nure placed around the roots, to prevent the froet from throwing them 
out of the soil. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia rpots have, by this period, especially in the latitude orBos- 
toxiy been taken up and housed out of the way of frost: if any have 
heen left out, they should be dug as soon as possible. There are va- 
rious ways of keeping the roots; but 'they will generally keep well in 
any dry cellar out of the dan o-etjOf frost. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and oth^f||ilirdy bulbs, should be planted earfy 
this month. 

Hyacinths, to be grown in pots, should be set out this month, and 
the pots set in frames, where they can be protected from severe cold. 

PcBonies should be separated and planted now, if not dome^efore. 

Oxalises, of all sorts, should be potted, if any remain yet^ut of the 
soil. 

Ixias and Sparaxis should be all set out this month, and the pots 
placed in frames. 

Herbaceous plants, of many kinds, should be slightly protected by 
a covering of leaves or strawy manure. Foxgloves, blue bells, and 
similar kinds, will need it. 

Tree roses should be laid down, and the branches covered with 
leaves and earth. 

Beds qfPansies should have a slight covering of leaves. 

Annual seeds, of several kinds, may be yet sown. 

Camellia seeds may be planted in the green-house this month. 

Cactuses should be placed on a shelf, near the glass, and be very 
sparingly watered. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

. % ' 

Uses of the Cirei and Cdeti, — The dry stems of the stronger C^- 
rei are used in the mountainous parts of Chili and Peru, (where wood 
does not abound,) as timber, in constructing houses, on account of 
their being light, and therefore easily conveyed from one place to 
another; ^nd although this timber appears of a spongy structure, yet 
according to Poppig, it forms an excellent article for fuel, and is very 
much used every where in fho^e places where wood is scarce, and 
particularly in the neighborhood of Copiano, where it is in great 
repute for melting copper. Jt is also used in St. Domingo, for torch- 
es; and the young stems of some species, after they have been soak- 
ed, and thereby freed of all the cellular tissue, are tied together at 
the end, and form a very light and elastic cap. The juicy stems form 
inexhaustible springs for cattle, where water is very scarce. Accord- 
ing to Yon Martins, the mules are very clever in kicking off pieces 
of the stems of the large C&cti with their hoofs, and then sucking 
the juice, which flows in abundance. In the high plains of Mexico, 
immense groups of C^rei, Opuntioe, and £chinoc4cti afford the only 
means of satisfying the thirst of the innumerable herds of wild animals 
that abound there, when all the springs of water are dried up. The 
enormous sized globes of £chinocactus Ingens, and the species nearly 
allied to it, are used by smugglers in Mexico, for concealing their 
contraband goods, particularly brandy: for this purpose, the inner 
part of the plant is scooped out, and the empty space filed with the 
goods or liquors to be concealed; the piece of the rind that was cut 
out is then carefully replaced, and the plant carried to its place of 
destination. The slimy juice of the Ckcti is very much valued by 
the Indians, on account of its cooling antifebral qualities, and the 
pulpv matter is used as poultices for soAening sores or abcesses; and 
whole C6cti, or some cut in pieces, are thrown by the natives into 
dirty water, to purify it. The tender shoots of Opdntia NopalUio 
are eaten as vegetables; and the flesh of £chinoc&ctus cornigera, and 
species nearly allied to it, are cut in slices, like pumpkins, and pre^ 
served in sugar. According to Poppig, the spines of many of the 
C^rei are used in Peru as knitting needles. {Garten Zeitun^, trans- 
lated in Gard. Mag,) 

VOL. V. — NO. XII. 56 
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Increase of soU from the falling of the leaves of Pines and Firs. 
— These leaves resist decomposition for a number of years, on ac- 
count of the resinous matter which they contain, and the wind taking 
DO hold of them, from their ' needle-like shape. They generally lie 
where they fall, and they accumulate to a considerable thickness, 
destroying all vegetation except that of trees already established. In 
the forest of Fontainbleau, M. Poiteau found that the leaves which 
had dropped from a plantation of Pinus sylvdstris about twentv feet 
hi^h, had formed a stratum between six inches and eight inches in 
thickness; and nineteen y«ars afterwards, when he examined the 
same plantation, he found the trees from forty-five to sixty feet high, 
generally thicker than a man's body, and the decaying stratum of 
leaves so much increased, that several rocks, which before appeared 
two feet above the soil, were no longer visible. {Annales a' Hort, 
de Paris.) 

Use of the root of the common Berberry for Dyeing, — A paper 
was lately read before the Asiatic Society of London, ''on the yellow 
color of the Berberry," by Mr. Solly. Mr. Solly stated that the root of 
the common berberry, or Birheris vulgaris, was used for dyeing lea- 
ther yellow; and that ft cheap and abundant supply of this article 
was desirable. He described the color as being disseminated through- 
out the wood and bark and roots; and suggested that experiments 
should be made on the relative quality of color in each of their parts 
respectively. The natives of India use the extract of the root, where 
it is called the horzis or rusot of their medical writers. (Athenaum,) 

Van Mons*s theory for the amelioration of Fruits^ more partiew 
larly of Apples and Pears, — According to Van Mons's theory, trees 
raised from the fifth, sixth and seventh generations, without interrup- 
tion, from their first parent, ought to come sooner into fruit, and pro- 
duce fruit of a better quality- than those of the first generation, or 
those raised from the first sowing. This has been doubted by some 
physiologists. As a step towards this, M- Poiteau, in the spring of 
1836, received from M. Van Mons one thousand seedling pear trees, 
of two years' growth, raised from the fijflh and sixth generations, in 
a direct line from the first parent. These trees M. Poiteau and M. 
Noisette planted in a favorable situation, at Mont Rouge, in the sub- 
urbs of Paris, and they were examined in December, 1837, by a com- 
missioner named by the Horticultural Society of Paris. The trees 
were found in a healthy state, but had not then shown flower buds, 
though Van Mons had said that a part of them would fruit at the end 
of iave years. Before planting these trees, the roots were pruned, 
and all the pieces cut ofir were planted, and produced shoots; and by 
means of the plants so raised, M. M. Poiteau and Noisette intend to 
ascertain whether the plants raised from the roots will come into 
fruit sooner than the seedlings from which the roots were taken. 
{Annates d* Hort. Soe. de Paris, vol. xxi, p. 314 in Gard. Mag,) 

Grafting Pinks and Carnations is said to have been practised in 
France in the Isixteenth century. Some doubt this; but, at all events, 
it is practised at present by M. Loisel, head gardener to the Marquis 
de Clermont Tonnere, at Glisolles, in the valley of L'lton, near £v- 
reux; and, in his garden, six, s^ven, or eight pipks, of different col- 
ors, are found flowering on the same stalk. The operation is per- 
formed when the flower buds are about a fourth pi^rt of their size; 
and these buds are inserted in the axils of the leaves of the flower 
Btero of the stock. They are inserted in the slit manner, and merely 
tied on with a bit of woollen thread. At the end of eight or ten days. 
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the scion will commonly be found united to the <stock, when the liga- 
ture may be. removed. In two or three days afterwards the flowers 
expand; and, if the varieties have been properly chosen, all those 
grafted on the same flower stem will expand at once. In general, the 
eflect of grafting a flower bud is to retard its expansion from six to 
eight days. (Jinnales d^Hort, de Paris, quoted in Gard, Mag.) 

Improved method of training Raspberries. ~r-Ciit out all the weak- 
est shoots, so as to leave only about six on a stool; then twist the 
point of one shoot from one stool with one shoot from the stool ad- 
joining, so as to form an arch. Do the same with two other shoots of 
each plant, so as to forni a triple arch between plant and plant, in the 
direction 4>f jhe rows, all through the plantations; the space between 
the rows being left open as usual. The plants should be six feet 
apart every way. The fruit produced by the trained canes will be 
fully exposed to the direct influence of the sun and to the air, and 
there will be more room for the suckers. {Flor, Cab,) 

La Ghreffe kerbace, or herbaceous graft, is commonly thought to 
have beep the invention of the Baron de Tschoudy, of Metz, who era- 
ployed it extensively in grafting the pin|B and fir tribe; but Francis de 
Neufchatel says this graft was known in France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury* (Annates d' Hort, de Paris,) 

Thinning out the leaver of Vines injurious to the fruit, — Mr. Bras- 
sin, the manager of the celebrated vmes at Thierney and Fontain- 
bleau, does not thin oift the leaves to ripen the fruit, as is too frequent- 
ly done by many who cultivate grapes. When the fruit is full grown, 
instead of thinning the leaves, which shade the fruit from the sun, as 
is the common practice, — which is so injurious, that the more the 
leaves are removed, the less the fruit ripens, — he takes away the 
leaves between the grapes and the wall, in order that the heat of the 
siin may be reflected by the wall on the grapes. M. Poiteau truly 
observes, that lio leaves can be safely removed by any one who does 
not possess some just notions of vegetable physiology. {Id,) 

Preservation of Fruit,— ~Dv, Loiscleur des Longchamps preserves 
apples three or four years, and pears more than one year, by enclos- 
ing tbem in an air-tight box, and depositing it in an ice-house. Pre- 
viousiy to placing them in the box, each pear is v^rapped in five or 
six thicknesses of absorbent paper, which, in case .of decay, prevents 
one fruit from contaminating another. Burying the box, which may 
be of zinc or lead, or perhaps an earthen- ware vessel, three or four 
feet deep in the soil, would answer equally well; and even a cool 
common cellar might be used for the same purpose. (JdJ). 



Art. II. "Foreign Notices, 
ENGLAND. 



Ulicium floridiinumi Arb. Brit., p. 256, has proved hardy in the 
climate of £ngland : a plant of it stood out unprotected during the 
severe winter of 1837-8, at Hylands, near Chelmsford, where, on 
January dlst^ the thermometer fell to 8^. There are several plants. 
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one of which is live feet in height, with the branches covering: a space 
often feet iu diameter^ They have been planter] out upwards of twelve 
years, and flower profusely every year. (JtfarrtocK'i Flor, Mag.) 
[Perhaps this shrub, which, with us, is a green-house plant, would 
stand our winters after two or three years^ protection, till it acquires 
some size; We should like to have the experiment tried. — Ed.} 

Collection of Orehidt^eas, in the Nunery of Messrs. Loddiges. — 
Sweet's Horlus Suburbantts LondoniensiSy published in 1818, contains 
about fifty hot-house Orchidese. The catalogue of the Messrs. Lod- 
diges, lately published, contains upwards of one thousand species, 
showing one of the most astonishing instances of increase of specres of 
any one family on record. Of the one thousand species of living 
plants, which Messrs. l^oddiges possess, only seven hundred have 
been named, and there are over three hundred whose genuine name 
is not known, or only guessed at. So great has been the passion for tho 
flower among the arnateurs of £ngland,that this great number has been 
collected through the exertions of Messrs. Loddiges. (Gard. Mag.) 

Great Specimens of Cdcti in the Collection of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, — Since this tribe has become so fashionable in Britain and on 
the continent, many of the most noted patrons of gardening — among 
whom the Duke of Bedford may be called one of the first — have been 
anxious to secure all the rarest and most showy species: to efiTect 
this object, collectors have been sent out exclusively to procure large 
and full grown specimens. The Duke of Bedford, within the short 
space of three years, has amassed one of the most splendid collec- 
tions in Britain. In the stoves at Woburn, the great columnar kinds 
of C^reus, thirty feet high, (and especially the noble specimens of C. 
senilis, two of which have attained to twelve feet, and are crothed 
with long pendent white hairs,) contrast admirably with the strange- 
ly broad and depressed form of the Meloc^ctus and Ecbinoc&ctus 
group, beset too as these are with spines of every shape and size 
and color. A Mammill^ria (yellow^ supposed to weigh two cwt., 
has been sent from Mexico. It was borne on the shoulders of eight 
Indians for a considerable distance before it was placed on the wagon 
which conveyed it from the interior to the city. The species are used 
in Mexico as a sweatmeat, being cut in pieces and preserved in sugar. 
It had flower buds upon it when packed for Europe. {Bot. Mag.) 

Combrit^m purpureutn treated as a green-house plant. — A paper 
wa» lately read before the London Hort. Soc. upon the cultivation 
of this splendid flower. The author concludes his article by remark* 
ing that the Combretum may be grown as a green-house plant, from 
the following circumstance: — The house in which a specimen grew, 
was left uncovered from November, 1830, to February, 1834, during^ 
which time the thermometer fell to 26^ Fahrenheit. The consequence 
of such exposure to cold, was the loss of the leaves, but no further 
injury resulted; whence he inferred that a green-house would suit it, 
provided the wood is well ripened in the autumn. (Gard. Mag.) 

Hoitzia mexicti^na is the name of a splendid plant lately introduced. 
It is of an upright habit; requires the protection of the green-house 
during winter, but is as admirably adapted for the flower-garden in 
summer, as larger salvias and fuschias. It first flowered in 1838, in 
the collection of James Harris, Esq. of Kingsbury, where it was 
blooming through last winter, a plant upwards of six feet high, being 
covered with its fine pink blossoms. (Gard. Mag) 

Hybrid Mahcnias. — Seeds of Mahdnta ripens growing near M. 
fasiculkJB, have produced plants which have lost all the cnaracter of 
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M. ripens, and approach nearly to those of the M. fasiculkta, having 
larger and more robust foliage, iand vigorous, upright growth; pro- 
ducing their flowers at the axils of the leaves, and not. in terminal 
corymbs. It is a most robust and hardy plant, equalling in beauty 
the M. ^quif61ium. Artificial impregnation will undoubtedly do 
much to increase the elegance of this fine tribe. (Gard. Mag. 

PRANCE. 

Propagating Dahlias by buds or joints, — In the nursery of M. G. 
Li^ezet, at E'cully, it is stated, in a report made to the Horticultural 
Society of Lyons, that the dahlias are propagated by buds or joints, 
in the following manner. After a stem has attained the length of 
from one foot to three feet, according to the variety, it is cut into as 
many pieces as there are joints. Each piece is then reduced so as to. 
leave a very small space above and below the joint; one of the leaves 
is cut off, and the cutting so formed is ])lanted, leaving one of the 
leaves above the ground, the greater part of the petiole being buried. 
Shading and the usual routine being attended to, the plants root im- 
mediately, and flower the same year. {Annates d' Agriculture of 
Ztyons, translated in Gard. Mdg,) 

'Primus domhtica myrobdlana, Arb. Brit. 68S. — This variety of the 
common P, dom^stica, well known in many of our gardens as the 
Canada plum, has been used as a stock for the peach, nectarine, and 
apricot, in the nursery of Mr. Catros, of Bordeaux, since the year 
1802. The seeds were first received from this country; only two 
plants were raised from them, which were preserved as stools, and 
from them the stocks used in the Bordeaux nursery, and all those sold 
to other nurserymen, have been raisted. M. Catros died on the 11th 
of November, 1836, and the nursery business is now carried on by his 
nephews, M. M. Gira^d fr^res, who say that they have myrobalans, 
■with yellow fruit, red fruit, and fruit of different shades of color, 
(Query, bullaces.) The myrobalan, M. M. Girard observe, has the 
advantage of growing vigorously in everysoil. It makes an excel- 
lent stock for plums^ as well as for peaches and apricots, and more 
particularly for the Reine Claude (green gasre) which, grafted oriVthe 
myrobalan standard high, produces magnificent fruit. {Annates 
d^Hort, Soe, de Paris. — Id.) 

Large seedling Gtape rained by Van Mons.-^X seedling grape 
vine, at Brussels, raised by Van Mons, produces fruit as large as a 
green gage plum, which, at the latest, ripens in the first fortnight of 
August, and never fails. Its qualities are no less remarkable, as it is 
both solid and sweet. {Journal of Science and Arts.) 

Effect of Lightning on Trees. — In the Annates d^Hort Soc. de 
Paris J vol. xxii., p., 120 to 184, an accoimt is given of sixteen trees, 
which have been struck by lightning, in different pans of France, at 
various periods, from 1818 to 1837. The effects appear to have been 
very different on different trees. In some, the leaves only were de- 
stroyed; in others, the leaves were but slightly injured, but strips of 
bark appeared to be torn off; in some, the branches were broken, and 
no other injury done; in som^, the trunks were split; and in othersi, 
no injury was done to the top of the tree, but the roots were laid 
bare, and torn in pieces. In several cases, where the trees were 
fitanding near houses, or hay or corn ricks, they seem to have acted 
as conductors to the electric fluid, and saved the cottage, or the copi^- 
stack or hay-rick from being struck by the lightning. This was par^ 
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ticularly the case where the Lornbardy poplar or the silver fir had at- 
tained a great height The author of the article, Vicomte H^ricart 
de Thnry. conciudes with the following advice: — 

1. Travellers nnd country j)€dple, reapers, haymakers, &:c., during 
the tinie'of a thun<ler storm, should never take shelter under detached 
trees; more esspecially under a tree which stands at a distance from 
any other; such trees acting as conductors. 

2. To take shelter rather under a bush, than a tree, and the lower 
and more spreading it is, the better. ' 

8. Never to take shelter on that side of an object, from which the 
wind or the storm comes, or, indeed, iathe direction of the wiixd or 
the storm. Thus, supposing the storm proceeding in the direction of 
east and west, then the north and south sides of a bush, or other shel- 
tering object, are to be chosen, and not the east or west side 

4. In the moment of danger, the safest way is to recline at length 
on the ground, choosing a furrow or ditch, if any should be at hand; 
but no time should be lost in searching either for a furrow or ditch, 
or for a bush or a hedge, because the upright position, maintained 
during the search, is incomparably more dangerous than the horizon- 
tal one. 

5. Always to bear in mind thiit the danger is great in proportion to 
the shortness of the time which elapses between the appearance of the 
lightning and the noise of the thunder. 

6. Those who cannot afford the expense of lightning .conductors to 
their houses, farm buildings and ricks, should plant near them late 
growing trees, such as the pyramidal* oak, (Qu^rcus pedunciilkta py- 
ramidMis,) the Lornbardy poplar, (P6pulus fastigikta,) the cypress, 
the larch, the silver fir, the spruce fir, 0£c. (Annales d'Hort. de Pa^ 
m, as translated in Gard, Mag,) 

Grafting the Lilac on the ^sh, — It is recommended to graft the 
different species of lilac on the O'rnus^rotundif&lia, or £!owering ash, 
in order to retard tho appearance of the blooming, and to prolopg the 
season of that beautiful shrub; but whether tl^e lilacs would endure 
many years on the ash, is very doubtful, since the period of the 
movement of the sap in the trees is very different : the lilacs expand- 
ing their leaves fully a month before the ash trees. {Annates de la 
tSoe. d^Hort du iford^ as quoted in Jlnnalts d^Hort. de Farisy and 
translated in Gard, Mag,) [We are. of opinion, that the earlier or 
later period of the flow of the sap, in the stock, would make no ma- 
terial difference in the vigor or health of the scion. — Ed."] 

Roots of the (^nothkra biennis, eatable, — At a meeting of the Socie- 
ty of the Sciences Physiques et Naturelles.d' Agriculture, et d'lndus- 
trie, it was suggested that the CEnothera biennis might be cultivated 
for the sake of its roots, which are fleshy, mild and nutritive. (^Jh^ 
nales des Sciences Physiques, S^c) 

•B^gave am^riciina,' — The A^gave americkna is so common on several 
p8(rts of the sea shore around Toulon, that it sterns indigenous. Some 
plants flower every year. It is remarked that the year before it flow- 
ers, that the centre leaves become straighter and smaller than they 
ordinarily are. For the first few days, the stem rises about four inch- 
es in twenty-four hours. In the space of two months, this stem ac- 
quires the height of from twenty feet to twenty-twp feet; it is then 
about fifteen to sixteen inches in circumference at its base. The 
Agave flowers at different periods, according to its localities, varying 
from thirty to forty years; it dies after having flowered, but its leaves 
are npt completely withered till the following year. {Planti Pka^ 
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nirogames qui eroisient naturellement aux Environs de Tdulon, no- 
ticed ia Gard. Mag,) ^ 
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Awnings for the blooming of Dahlias, — My Sulphurea elegans 
flowers continually, with perfect beautiful pale blossoms^ under the 
awning which has been over it for many weeks. For all flowers 
which are apt to be too red, an awning will be particularly requisite. 
My Sulphurea elegans, exposed to the sun, has its flowers much 
stained with red. — Yours, W^ O., Sep/. 1839. 

Immense yield of fiiammoth pumpkins, — One of my neii^hbors, 
Mr. Samuel Rinear, of Whitehall, Burlington Co., planted one seed 
of the Mammoth pumpkin about the 20th of last May, and the pro.-' 
duce was gathered on the 21st of October, and weighed as follows: — 
The largest weighed 234 pounds; second size, 173 pounds; third' 
size, 104 pounds; fourth size j 103 pounds; — in all, thirty-three pump- 
kins, weighing collectively, 1313 pounds ! The length of the vine, with 
all its branches, was 1801 feet. I saw the pumpkins, and 1 have no 
doubt the weight and measure above are both correct. Beat this if 
you can. Yours ^ respectfully , T, Hancock, Burlington, N. J., Nov, 
2, 1889. 

Tulip Show in the City of Boston, — Mr. Walker's great Tulip 
Show, next spring, will be made in the city, in the public garden at 
the bottoni of the Mall. An arrangement has been entered into, ' 
between Mr. Walker , and the proprietors, by which this has been 
eflected, greatly, we think, to the benefit of both parties. A much 
larger number of visitors will see them, from the facility which the 
place aflbrds to strangers visiting the city, as well as to the inhabit- 
ants themselves, many of whom would visit the garden who would 
not take the trouble to ride out as far as Roxbury. By thus bring- 
ing such a splendid display immediately before the public, a greater 
taste fpr this gorgeous flower will be diflused, and the result will be 
a more extended cultivation of the tulip in city gardens, where they 
will flourish well, and where even the smallest spot will enable the 
owner or occupied to plant a bed of sufficient size to make a brilliant 
show during the months of May and June. We are glad to an- 
nounce this elccellent arrangement. — Ed, 

Premature flowering of frvit trees and shrubs. -r-The season, as 
observed in this quarter, exhibits some singular phenomena in the 
vegetable kingdom. The severe storm of the 30th aiid. 31st August 
seemed to operate upon most of the plants in our vicinity, like a frost, 
or a fire— curling, blackening, withering, and killing the foliage, which 
generally soon dropped ofi^, leaving the limbs and trunks in a great 
measure denuded. This January nakedness was succeeded by*a new 
dress of leaves; and at this nfioment many of the fruit trees, as 
plums, &c,, the smaller ornamental trees and garden shrubs, particu- 
larly the laburnum and others of the accacia family, are actually 
blossoming a second time. These re-do plications are believed to be 
injurious to the future growth of plants.-^iVanlucAref Inquirer, 

[The same phenomena have occurred in many other places. In 
Sandwich^ Mass., and in other towns on Cape Cod, the opple and 
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pear trees have flowered, A friend of outs, in Sandwich, inforniB ti9 
that his apple trees have been almost covered with bloom. At Nahani 
fruit trees, of all kinds, have flowered. At Newburyport the same 
thing has occurred. Most of these premature blooms have appear- 
ed in places near the sea-shor^, or where the eflects of the easterly 
storm, the last of August, were most felt, and are no doubt to be at- 
tributed, in a degree, to the above cause. The month of September 
was not so remarkable for its warmth, as to cause any such prema- 
ture vegetation alone; but the storm, defoliating the trees, and check- 
ing the flow of sap, threw them into a state of rest; the ordinary 
weather of September started them into new growth, and so rapidly 
after the premature rest, that it operated like Another season^ and 
brought forward the next year's blossoms. — Ed.'] 

Vberis corondria, — This is the name under which we have cultivat- 
ed a new candytuft the past summer, and the plants are now, (Oct. 
26,) in full bloom and beauty, the hard frosts of the 7th and^ 8th 
leaving it uninjured. It has pinnated foliage, and, we suspect, is /. 
pinn&ta. It is erect in its growth, flowering rather later than the old 
/. ainkra, but continues to display its blossoms afler the latter has 
gone to seed. It is a most desirable acquisition, and it should be a 
general favorite in every ^garden. We have a plant before us, as we 
now write, covered with it« umbels of snowy flowers. — Ed. 

Contintied drought in Athens, Ga. — Our drought still continues; 
no rain since my last which has wet through the dust for half an 
inch; though they have had some good showers from twenty to flfty 
miles around us. We have heavy dews, and it is yet wonderful how 
vegetation survives. I am still watei'ing my young pear trees, and 
pome cherries are in flower: if a warm rain comes soon, half the 
forest will be in bloom, and next year's fruit ruined. I have now, on 
some half dried up dahlia bushes, in my garden, the very best flow- 
ers which I ever saw in my life; not,, to be sure, of any of your late 
crack varieties, but of such ordinary names as Napoleon, Grandis, 
Bride of Abydos, Beauty of Camberwell, &c. I suspect I have the 
finest specimens ever seen here.—- ybt^rs, M, *3.. W.y Athens^ Ga., 
Oct. 27, 1839. 

Gfeat produce of Rohan Potatoes. — The first day of this month, 
I dug my Rohan potatoes ) and from one tuber planted last spring, 
weighing one pound, 1 dug Jive bushels; equal to three hundred 
pounds to one. The three largest weighed, collectively, ten pounds, 
and the largest weighed three pounds ten ounces. — Yours respectful-^ 
ly, Thos. Hancock f Burlington, N. J., Nov. 2, 1839. 

Mr. M. B. Bateham, our correspondent, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
lately made a visit to Ijondon, Liverpool, and other places in Eng- 
land, and returned home in the steam packet Great Western, on her 
last passage to New York. Mr. Bateham made the tour principally 
on private business, connected with his exte,nsive seed establishment 
at Rochester; hut he also visited many of the more celebrated public 
and private gardens, with a view of becoming bettet acquainted with 
the state of gardening and agriculture. Mr. Bateham has written us> 
since his return, that he visited Ghatworth, the noble residence of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Birmingham Botanic Garden, the Sheiiield 
Botanic Garden, the London Horticultural Society's Garden, at Chis- 
>vicl<, Messrs. Loddiges' extensive nursery, at Hackney, and numer- 
ous other gardens, at each of which places he made some memoranda, 
which, we are gratified in stating, he will communicate in our next vol- 
ume. He represents gardening as in a most flourishing statej and the 
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gratification be receired from inspectinff the gardens, he considers, as 
amply reipunerating him, or any one, oesirous of observing the pro- 
gress of the science, for the time and expense of the yoyage. — Ed,. 

Mr, Buist, of Philadelphia, has lately returned from London, hav- 
ing passed part of the summer in England, Scotland, and on the con- 
tinent, and has brought out ivith him many new plants. — Id, 

Obttacki to the introduction of Tropical Plants, by the Tropical 
Company f at Indian Key, Tropical Florida. — Sir, — An accidental 
conveyance from some unknown person, has brought to my hands 
the 50th number* of vour periodical, dated, July, 1839. At the same 
time was receiyed a letter from a gentleman m New Jersey, which 
requested for his. hot-house,, various seeds and plants of the adjacent 
West India IsYands, which he naturally supposed could be easil;^ 
brought to and transmitted fromthis central islet of the Florida Reef. 
As your Magazine is likely read by most gentlemen proprietors of 
green-houses and hot-house^, I hence beg leave, through your pages, 
to inform them of the deplorable facts, that even at Buffalo or at Cin- 
cinnati, they can obtain tropical seeds , and tropical plants from all 
tropical America, via the ports of New York or Charleston, S. C., 
with much greater facility, cheapness and safety, than I, at Indian 
Key, can obtain them from Cuba, or the Bahamas, via the only port 
of Key West; and that hence, since my return to this islet, on the 25th 
December last, 1 have not been able to obtain a single plant through 
this only port of entry in all tropical Florida!!! 

Indeed, so great are the govermental obstacles to all natural rights 
of direct intercourse with our nearest neighbors, that Colonel Harney, 
, of the United States army, at. Cape Florida, informs me that he has 
been compelled to request of the Secretary of the Treasury, his offi- 
cial permission for Bahamian boats to come direct from the Bahamas 
to his station, with provisions and other necessaries for his troops! 
These insuperable oostacles to all agricultural improvement of South 
Florida, were interposed years ago by the govermental establishment 
of the single port of entry at the remote, westward, leeward island of 
Key West: and these insuperable. obstacles to the introduction and pro- 
pagation or tropical plants, must continue undiminished, until addition- 
al ports of entry sht^ll be opened at or near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula; b^t not even one additional port of entry will ever be 
established, so long as it can be prevented by the powerfnl opposition 
of all the private proprietors, public officers, and dependent popula- 
tion of Key West, all strongly interested and strenuouslv combined to 
retain and to perpetuate the exclusive monopoly of the whole wrecking 
business of this reef» hitherto absolutely possessed by that single y re- 
mote i inconvenient, yet only port of entry for all South Florida!!! 

In, January, 1837, 1 left Campeachy with many seeds, and proceed- 
ed to New Orleans, where I was vainly detained till the first of June, 
by the vain hope of finding a passage in some vessel bound directly to 
Key West. I was then obliged to go first to the foreign port of Ha- 
vana and expose all my baggage to the double annoyances of entry 
and departure through the custom-house, and.finally passed, in a fishing 
smack, to Key West, where* various devices, in word and deed, de- 
tained my proffress from the 11 th June to the 17th July. But on my 
arrival at this islet, on the 30th of July, 1837, I soon found that its 
vicinity afforded the only eligible a,nd occvpiable site in all South 

— — ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ U ^ I I I I , ■ ■ 

* This is incorrect, owinff to a typographical error: the Jaly number was ibe fiSth, 
and was made to r^ the 60th, by tlie putaneral 5 dropping out of the form. 
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Florida, for the forfoalion o^ a preparatory nursery of tropical plants* 
Indian Key was f Aen, and is now, the otuy populated islet nearest to 
the centre of the reef, to the coast of the; mam land, and to the rifles 
of the Seminoles. It also contained the only person most snhable, in 
all respects, to preserve and to propagate my tropical seeds, viz. 
Charles Howe, Esq., postmaster and inspector, the only man and 
only officer of all South Florida — wriversaUy admitted to be the most 
worthy man ana officer in all South Florida! The same considera- 
tions combined with the trustees of the Tropical Plant Company, on 
the 8th January, 1839, to make a permanent location of the pre- 
paratory nursery for tropical plants on Lower Matacumba, one mile 
west of Indian Key. We then hoped, that even during the Seminole 
war, we might accumulate in this central nursery, all valuable plants 
which propagate themselves on the most arid soil, and which might 
thetice be most conveniently extended over a?l the arid rocky islets of 
the whole Florida Reef. We positively knew that all the useful 
plants of^the tropics which British skill and clapital of many years had 
accumulated and domesticated on the arid stony soils of the neighbor- 
ing Bahama Islandsi were equally adapted to be profitably cultivated 
in the same climate, on the equally arid and stony fsoil of all the 
Florida Keys; and had we barely enjoyed our nattmd rights of direei 
intercourse between Nassau and the nursery at the Only proper sea- 
son of the solstitial rain in June, wejshould then have transferred a 
whole cargo of living plants, whose geometrical multiplication in a 
single year would have been incalcUlablv important to the speedy cul- 
tivation of tropical plants in tropical Florida. But we covid not ob* 
tain a single iropicalplant for the preparatory nursery, and ita cleared 
site is now becoming filled again with indigenous weeds! (Caries 
Papdya,*) We had, however, entertained strong hopes of collect- 
ing materials for the preparatory nursery, from the green-houses and 
hot-houses of the northern States and of Europe, by thd only prom- 
ised facility of a semi-monthly mail packet from New York ma /n- 
dian Key and Key West to St. Marks; but the contractor did not 
fulfil his arrangements with the Post-master General, and hence we 
passed six months without even one regular mail for the regular trans* 
mission of even a single letter! A i^onthly mail packet from Charles- 
touj S. C, was next re-established in July last, but on her third trip 
out, she was wrecked on the 7th of September, and we do not yet 
know whether she will ever be replaced bv another monthly packet. 

We also, at one period, entertained , a third humble hope, for use- 
ful occupation of our safe central' nursery, in the multiplication of 
the progeny of the few tropical plants near Cape Florida, introduced 
by me in 183S,— but which, since 1835, have been propagating ihem^ 
selves in the dangerous sites infested' by the savage Seminoles. Un- 
der the kind instructions of the enlightened Secretary of War, /, at 
the least, did hope that a few plants might be removed from a few 
'sites in the destructible possession of red men; bi^t now, my only 
hope is, that the same plants may be preserved iki the same sites from 
the destructive power of white men. 

The proprietors of hot-houses in the Uiiited States will hence per> 
ceive that the only proximate hope for even a monthly intercourse 
with the preparatory nursery will depend on the restoration of the 
monthly mail fpacket from Uharleston, 6. C, and that the only fu- 
ture hopes for nlling said nursery with plants direct from the tropics, 

•PapQws. 
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win depend on the establisbment of an additional port of entry, near 
the centre of the Florida Reef. — Very respectfully , your obedient 
Mervantj Henry Perrine, Superintendent for the 2 . P. Co,, Indian 
Key, Fa., Oct. 22, 1889. 

P. S. — Under actual circumstances it is very evident that I can 
barely increase niy miniature collections in boxes of earth on this co- 
ral islet by the only means of the few seeds which shall possibly reach 
me through the only channel of the Patent Office, at Washington, 
p. C; where the enlightened. Commissioner has practically estab- 
lished the desiderated agricultural department by his immensely im- 
portant circular of June 1st, 1839, But I do not expect any seeds, ex- 
cept from the very few intelligent friends of the enterprise who may 
thoroughly appreciate the probable importance of the advance in a 
single month of the vegetation of a single seed in this exclusively cal- 
eareous soiU — IL P. 

{We regret exceedingly to leafen that there are such insuperable 
obstacles to the establishment of a preparatory nursery of tropical 
plants at. Indian Key, and we sincerely hope that govemo^nt will be 
induced, in the same generosity with which Congress granted to the 
Company the land for the formation of the nursery^ to open a port 
of entry at Indian Key, .or near the southern extremity of the pen- 
insula. We hav« looked upon the establishment of this Company 
as .an object which will eventually be of immense usefulness and 
importance to the agriculture of the United States, and particularly 
to Florida and the southern portions of the Union, where many of 
the plants of the tropics, which afford staple commodities of com- 
merce, maybe introduced and acclimatized, through the medium of 
the preparatory nursery at India^ Key. Dr. Perrine, in his able 
report before Congress, has given a list of many of the most useful 
plants, which will,' vvithout doubt, flourish in rlorida.and the ad- 
joining states, and, their introduction and cultivation will render 
us independent of other nations, for those useful products which are 
BOW almost exclusively furnished us froni the neighboring islands, 
IB the same latitude, and with a climate and a soil in no way better 
adapted to their growth than the rocky islets of the Florida Reef. 

We are glad to have the pleasure of presenting to our readers the 
above communication of Dr. Perrine, and as our Magazine does 
reach the hands of nearly all the principal proprietors of green- 
houses aod hot-houses, from Maipe ta Florida, we trust that their 
Attention will be djrawii to the subjeci; and we would request all those 
who may have seeds of tropical olants, particularly some of our cor- 
respondents in Philadelphia and Baltimore, to transmit to Dr. Perrine, 
through the Commissioiiet of the Patent Office, at Washington, any 
tropical or othei^ seeds which they think would be useful to the pre- 
paratorj^ nurserv. We hope that Dr. Perrine will address us again on 
this subject, ana we shall be pleased t0 be the medium of conveying 
information of the progress of the company towards establishing their 
nursery. Any seeas forwarded to our care will be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Commissioner at Washington, to be seut directly to Dr, 
Perrine.— £rf.] 

Fiiehs\tLfulgen$ has flowered in the collection of Mr. I. H. Gardi- 
ner, of Roxbury. It is a splendid species^ with large scarlet flowers, 
and of vigorous habit.^i)a. 
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Aet. IY. Exhibitions of Hortteuliurdl Societies. 

Our reports of the exhibitions which have been held by various so- 
cieties are more complete than last year, though not so much so as we 
had anticipated. The monthly reports of the Pennsylvania Horticui*- 
tural Society have been already given, and the report of the annual 
exhibition only remains to complete the shows of this flourishing so- 
ciety for 1839. The Horticultural Association of the Valley of the 
Hudson has held two exhibitions, one spring and one autumnal one; 
the former at Albany, N. Y., the report of which appears at p. 910; 
the latter held in New York, at Niblo's Garden, we have not receiv- 
ed any report of up to this period. The ^chibitions which have been 
held by other societies, except those given below, are the New Haven 
Horticultural Society, and the Brooklyn Horticultural Society, N. Y., 
reports of neither of which have yet been received. One new society 
has been formed, the Middlesex Horticultural Society of Lowell, an 
account of the first exhibition of which has appeared in our pagesj 
(387.) We regret that our correspondents nave not sent us the 
reports of the exhibitions of the societies above noticed, which do 
not appear in the following list: as it was our wish to have em- 
braced every exhibition which haa taken place the present year, even 
if we had been under the necessity of givmg an extra sheet, to enable 
us to include them in this number. We Mieve that they would be 
read with more interest, collected together in this way, than if appear- 
ing at various periods;' and they would present a better idea of what 
had been efiected by the labors of es|ch society, than if read in de- 
tached portions. We regret that we have' not been enabled to ac- 
complisQ this object. Another year we shall make it a point to give 
no report of any exhibition, unless received in season for our closing 
number of the volume. 

' It will be seen, by a gli^nce at the reports below, that the objects 
have been taot^ varied, and the specimens more numerous, than in 

Srevious seasons. It will also be seen that more premiums have been 
istributed than heretofore; and to this may be attributed the superior 
character and interest of the exhibitions. It is the only way to bring 
about legitimate results; a;nd every society which has the spice of a 
taste for horticultural pursuits, and a desire to. promote the interests 
of ^he science as its sole objects, will see at once that in no way can 
this be so speedily brought abput as by the offer of liberal premiuniis; 
thus inducing both amateurs and practical gardeners to excel each 
other in their productions. , 

Essex County Natural History Society. — ^Three exhibitions of 
fruits and flowers have been held at the Society's hall this season; 
the two first early in the season, when the roses and piBonies were in 
their prime; the other, later, when the gorgeous dahlia makes so 
conspicuous a show, apd the trees are heavily laden with the choio* 
est fruit. 

The storm on Friday night,^August 80th, caused no inconsiderable 
havoc to the fruit and flowers' In many of our gardens the flowers 
were entirely destroyed, and the fruit was shaken from the trees in 
vast quantities; however, some were spared, and the garden of F. 
Putnam furnished a fine display of dahlias, said to be superior to any 
that has ever before been exhibited in Salem. The collection of fruit 
was very fine. 
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At all the ezhttiitiom there has been, as usaal, a goodly titsplay of 
native plants, formiof a strikingp and very marked contra3t wnen ar- 
raaeed by the side of the more showy species of oar gardens. . 

'fha following ore some of the plants exhibited, and their contrib- 
tttors. 

Wednesday, June 19, 1839.— Garden Plants:— From J. S. Cabot, 
roses, a varietv, including Harris6nui, Wells's China cabbage. Watt's 
Celestial, and King of Prussia; pceonies, WhittBjii, Pottsu, and 
Reev^ft; herbaceous plants, OVobus niger, pufc*piirea and variegkta, 
Amsdnia <alicif61ia, I>ietimnus riibra, Dracoc^phalum Ruyschii^fiiim, 
G^riiniam sanguineum, Lupinus polyphyllus, I'hldx maculditum and 
Buav^olens, Podalyria austrklis, Tradesc&ntta, &c.; pansies. 

From F. Putnam, C&ctus var. Jenkins6oit, new scarlet and late- 
ritius; pseonies, Binksn, jiapaverkcea, Reevdsu,Pottsii, Richards6nn, 
&c.; roses, Lee's crimson perpetual, Rivers's George IV, Empress 
of France, new beautiful Provence, &c. ' J. F. Allen, bouquets, pan*- 
nes, &c. W. P. Richardson, bouauets, containing Gerknium stri^ 
tam, roses, several varieties of columbines, blue botdes, &c. . John 
Lewis Russell, bouquets, roses, pansies, &c. ... 

Native Plants: — From Andrew Nichols, of' Dahvers, Sarrac^nta 
purpilrea, iVis prismitica, and versicolor, jBriza media, ^ubus odork- 
tus, &c. &c. John Lewis Russell, C&Ua paltistris, Cetrkria lamini5- 
sa, and Borr^ra purpuriusea. £. S. L. Richardson, Gorydklis glauoa, 
•^rum tripfayllum, Cistus canaddnsis^ Th^sium umbellktum, &c. &c. 
George D. rhippen, Ficia sativa. 

Fruit: — From J, F. Allen, figs and cherries. Andrew Nichols, 
seedling chttries. 

Native Fruit: — £. S. L. Richardson, Fragkria virginikna. 

JFedneidatf, June 26, 1839.— Garden Plants:— From Mrs. William 
Dean, Pmbnta WhittUjii. Mrs. J. D. Tread well, bouquets of Lysi- 
m^ohia, Lonicera, roses, &c. J* C. Lee, moss and Scotch roses, and 
bouquets. £. H. DerW, Magndlta tripdtala, Liriod^ndron tuli^fera, 
H6ya camdsa, Passifldra and dSckcia. J. ,S. Cabot, roses, Talma 
nouveau, Mobach, Cupid, La Beaut^ eblouisant^, Charles IL, &c.; 
pinks, Ford's seedling, Bow's Claudius, Reid's Princess Victoria, &c. 
Astrintia^ minor, FumSoia speci6sa, iSpirfls^a trifolikta, andfilipendu- 
)a flora pleno, Podalyria austrklis, Campanula /rersicfef&Iia, varieties 
double white and blue.; peeonies, &c« 

From J. F. Allen, dahlias, firnt exhibited this season. James 
Green, nioss roses, pinks, &c. T. Ropes, jr., Papkver orientklis. 
G. D. Phippen, bouquet. S, Driver, jr., bouquets; roses. Bouquet 
perfects, Banks's lutea, moss, cabbage, Provence, black mottled, 
Tuscany, Celestial, &.c. William P. Richardson, bouquets of roses, 
geraniums, &c. F, Putnam, C&ctus var. speciosissimus, Ackerm4nu, 
&r..; roses, about fifty varieties; psBonies, H^met, Whittl^ju, spl^n- 
dens, anemonefidra, and several other varieties. 

Native Plants: — From Henry J. Cross, G^umnivkle^ Campanula 
glomerAta (introduced,^ and rotundif51ia, Thalictrum cory nullum, 
Aspl^niam eb^nium, t^ rum triphyllum, L&thyrus palustris, H^pdxis 
erects, Solknum dulcamkra, K&lmta angustifdlia, Azklea viscdsa, 
;%n^cio aureus, Crerknium diss^ctum. G. D. Phippen^ «^Vum tri- 
phyllum, wild and cultivated. « 

Fruit :-«<J. C: Lee, strawberries, pine. Keen's seedling, and Hovey's 
seedling [No. 3;] cherries, white Biffarresu. J. F. Allen, peaches. 
Royal George clinkstone; grapes, bTack< Hamburgh, raised jn his 
green-house. William P. Ricnardson, cherries, white Bigarreau- 
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Vegetables:— Samuel Webb, jr., exhibited speeimeos of rye, <Se- 
ckle c^reale,) of unusual size, raised by bim in Conant street, near 
the North ri^er. The stalks measured from seven to eight feet, and 
the heads from six to seven inches. The whole field averages from 
six to seven feet. A correspondent ' of the Yarmouth Register de- 
scribes a field of rye on the rarm of Heman Bursley, of West Barn- 
stable. He says, it appeared remarkably even and tall, mqst of it as 
high as the head. He cut several stalks above the root, which, on 
measuring, were found to vary from six leet four inches to six feet 
eleven inches; one head measuring seven inches, or seven and three 
quarters, including the beard. The present specimen exceeds that 
of West Barnstable. In Lancaster, (Af ass.) I noticed a field of nre, 
about the same time, where many of the stalks measured seven ^t 
and upwards. 

Thursday i Oct. 8, 1839.— Garden Plants: — From Francis Putnam, 
dahlias, two hundred blooms, of about one hundred varieties, among 
which were Ansell's Unique, Mrs. Rushtonj Striata formosissima, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Countess of Mansfield, Sunbury Hero, Zeno, Hope, 
Marchioness of Lothian, Queen Victoria, new Picta formosissima, 
and Rienzi. William F. Gardner, Cxalis Bowii^u. Bouquets from 
Miss R. S. Ives, J. C. Lee, and W. P. Richardson. 

Natiye Plants: — From Henry J. Cross, /fam&melis virginica, Gen- 
t\tina saponkria, Giueuta americkna, Gerkrdia pedicul&ria, and tenui- 
f61ia, Polygala sanguines, iSolid^o bicolor, and cae^sia, jfl'ster Ndve 
A'nglfls and Nedttia c^rnua. £. S. L. Richardson, iSolid^o and as- 
ter, many species, &c. . . 

Fruits: — From R. Manning, apples, Ribstone pippin, Danvers 
winter sweet, Bellfiower (Coxe,) and Brabant Bellnowers: pears. 
Long Green, (of Coxe,) Beri de la Motte, Winter Nelis, Wilkmson^ 
Beurrd brown, Beurr6 bosc, ,Catillac, Winter Orange, Monsieur le 
Cure (Burgomaster of Boston,) Jalousie, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
faster beurrd and Fulton; plums, Imperatrice violette,. Coe's Golden 
Drop, and Saint Catharine. Pickering Dodge, Elfin Glen, pears. 
Napoleon; grapes, black Hamburgh, white Chasselas, rose Chasse- 
las, and Zinfindal. William A. Lander, apples, Monstrous pippin, 
and Fall pippin; pears, Ganzel's Bergamot, St. Ghislain, and two 
others, nanfies unknown. - 

From J. C. Lee, pears, Messire Jean, Rouisselet de Rheims, and 
Long Green Moutnwater; peaches, Malta, and several fine sorts, 
name unknown; Grapes, black Hamburgh, Sweetwater and Zinfindal 
{all excellent,) and a pot containing a black Hamburgh vine, with six 
bunches of beautiful fruit. Ephraim Emmerton, pears, Surpasse 
virgalieu,.Beurrd Die], Urbaniste, Maria Louise, Henry IV., St. Mi- 
chael, Broca's Bergamot, Princess d' Orange, Seckel, Capsheaf, 
Olout morceau. Bonne Louise, Cushing, Prince's St. Germain, and 
Frederic de Wurtemburg. / 

J. M. Ives, apples, Campfield or Newark sweeting; pears, Lewis, 
Jalousie, Glout morceau, Bezi Montigny,.: Bezi de la Motte, Beurr^ 
bronze, bleeker's Meadow, striped St. Germain, Michael Henry pip- 
pin, Josephine, Andrews, Capiaumont, Easter beurrd. Brown beurr^, 
Wilkinson, Bufium, Passe Colmar, Duchess d'Angouleme, St. Mi- 
chael, and Autumn bergamot; peaches. Lemon clingstone; plums, 
tilue Imperatrice, and Cruger's seedling; melons, Minorca and Green 
Flesh ^citron.) • George Driver, iicrapes, black Hamburgh, (open 
eulttire,} and Isabella. William P. Richardson, apples, Ribstone 
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pippin; pears, Moorfowl's Egg, Broca's Bergamot, Brown beurr^, 
and Iron; quinces; oranges. 

Vegetables: — From rickeriog Dodge, Elfin Glen, a pumpkin 
weifi^hmg seventy-nine pounds, from seeds sent him. from Indiana. 

Albany HartieuUural Soeiefy* — ^The annual meeting of the Albany 
Horticultural Society was held in Albany, on Wednesfiay, the 18th 
of September, 1839, in the large hall room in the Athenteum building. 
The snow was well attended, and was got up in fine style. The com- 
mittee reported the following contributions to the c^xhibition :-^ 

From Walter Elder, (ga^ener to- Dr. Wendell,) Albany, ^fteeji 
sorts potatoes, China com, bouquets of flowers, white and red sugar 
beets, mangel wurtzel, red and white onions, French pumpkin, 
weight ninety-six pounds, Spanish pumpkin, weight ninety pounds, 
kohl rabi, white egg plant, yellow and red tomatoes, twenty sorts 
heart's ease. Philip Henry, Albany, white solid celery, German 
greens, kohl rabi, case-knife pole beans. Andrew E. Brown, Alba- 
ny^ large pumpkins, celery, yellow tomatoes. G. C. Thorbum, New 
York, a case containing choice varieties of dahlias. James Wilson, 
Albany, dahlias, green-house plants, varieties of heart's ease. 

From J. Buel & Co. , Albany Nursery, a beautiful variety of dah- 
lias and other flowers, interwoven in the form of a Castle of Flora; 
also, a great variety of bouquets of flowers. Theophilus Rossole, 
Albany, white solid celery, very fine butter squashes, turnips, blood 
beets. Daniel Payne, Albany, large Roman cabbage, weight twenty 
pounds, Spanish pumpt^ins, cocoa-nut squashes, ruta bagas, potatoes, 
cucumbers, variegatjsd corn. Theodore Allen, Hyde Park, salsify, 
or vegetable oyster, purple egg plant and red onions. Charles Gil- 
chilst, Albany, drumheaa cabbages, weight tvifenty-one pounds each, 
egg plant, pears, apples, parsnips, carrots, beets, black cluster grapes. 
John Faley, Albany, large pumpkin, ruta baga, potatoes. 

From William Buel, Albany, onions, potatoes, beets, mangel wurt- 
zel, carrots, parsnips, winter squashes, egg plant, ruta bagas, dahlias, 
peaches, pears, plums, apples. John W. Smith, Albany^ potatoes 
and parsnips. Mr. Benson, Hudson, sweetwater, Isabella grapes, 
and tomatoes. Jose^^h Hall, Arbor Hill, Albany, pears and quinces. 
P. Ashton, Albany, onions, beets, Lhna pole-beans, carrots, purple 
egg plant. Chartes Buel, Albany, fine tomatoes. Charles H. Loueks, 
Albany, large pumpkin, weight one hundred and ten pounds, cocoa 
nut squash. Gen. Dix, Albany, two varieties pears. Thomas In 
gram, two' varieties of grapes. A. P. Heartt, Troy, dahlias and egg 
plants, ^ 

From Prof. J. W. Jackson, Schenectady, bouquets of flovirers, and 
« fine assortment of dahlias. Thomas Turner, Albany, plums, grapes, 
peas, Rohan potatoes, yellow and red tomatoes, beets, cabbages, (car- 
rots, four varieties corn, ruta baga ; largest French pumpkin, weight 
one hundred and twelve pounds; celery, squashes, onions, dahlias, and 
a lot of flowers. Robert Neely, Albany, Isabella grapes and plums. 
Dr. B. P. Staats, Albany, e^g plums. J. Whalen, Albany, white 
egg plants, toniatoes, nasturtium in pickle, grapes, dahlias and other 
flowers. John B. Hutson, Albany, purple brocoli, flne carrots, egg 
plants, long and turnip • beets. Jacob Mayer, Albany, one large 
pumpkin. \ i 

From John E, Lovett, Albany, magnum bonum and egg plums. 
Thomas Dowling Albany, three sorts seedling potatoes. Edward 
Fortune, Albany, onions, large watermelons, tomatoes, beets, man- 
gel wurtzel, parsnips, carrots, seven year pumpkins, crook-neck win- 
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ter aqoashes. Judge Wood worth, Hyde Fafk> ottions, earrots, ffognv 
beets extra large, mangel wurtzel very large size, purple egg plant, 
Lima beans, Rohan potatoes, turnips, seedling Victoria potatoes. C. 
N. Bement, Albany, superior white carrots, (% new variety,) long 
blockl beetK, mangel wurtzel, tomatoes. Wm. Bement, Albany, 
squashes, parsnips, onions, carrots, mangel wnrtzel very fine. 

The following are the reports of the Committee for awarding prjD- 
roiums: — 

The committee appointed to decide the preitoiums on flowers, 

Sic.f would report that they have awarded the premiums as follows: — 

For S5 best dahlias, to O. C. Thorbum, New York, ... 920 00 

For 35 next best dahlias, to James Wilson, 15 00 

For 25 next best dahlias, to J. Buel & Co 10 00 

For 35 next best dahlias, to Prof. Jackson, 5 00 

For 35 next best dahliaSf to A. F. Heartt, Troy, ^ • • . S 00 
Fbr best desfgn for a centre ornament of a table of flowers, 

to J. Buel &(. Co 5 00 

For second best design for s centre ornament of a table of 

flowers, to William Buel, 3 00 

For best bouquet of flowers, to W. £lder, 3 00 

For greatest variety bouquet flowers, to J^ Bnel & Co. • . S 00 
For best specimen green-house plants, to James Wilson, • 3 00 
For greatest assortment of plants in pots, to J. Whalen, • 3 00 
For greatest assortment of Heart's Ease, to W. Elder, 1 00 

Alexander Ross, Walter Elder, Martin Lowe, committee. 
The committee appointisd to award premiums on fruits would award 
the following premiums:— 
For two largest bunches grapes, to J. Whalen, . • • • #5 00 
For next largest bunches Isabella graphs, to R. Neelv, . . 3 00 
For white sweetwater grapes, to Mr. Benson, of Ha<uon, • 3 00 

For pears, to C. Gilchrist, 500 

For pears, to Gen. Dix, . . S 00 

For one dozen best variety apples, to William Buel, ... 5 00 
For one dozen next best variety apples, to Charles Gilchrist, 3 00 

For one dozen best peaches, to William Buel, 3 00 

For one dozen best quinces, to Joseph Hall, 1 00 

For four water-melons, large size, to £. Fortune, . • ... 3 00 

Isaac Denniston, R. M. Meigs, A. P. Heartt, committee. 
The committee to award premiums on vegetables, have awarded as 
foHows: — 
Largest pumpkin, weight 113 lbs., to Thomas Turner, • • $3 00 

Next largest, 110 lbs., to J. U. Loucks, 1 00 

Two largest heads cabbages, to C. Gilchrist, . • • • • 1 00 
Two next largest heads cabbages, to Daniel Payne, * • • 1 00 
Best variety of winter squashes, to Edward Fortune, . • . 8 00 

Best tomatoes, to Charles Buel, ....' 100 

Bestfruitof theeggplant, to A. P. Heartt, 100 

Best variety winter potatoes, W. Elder, 3 00 

Two best heads brocoli, to J. B. Hutson, 3 00 

Six best heads celery, to Theophilus Rossole, 1 00 

One dozen turnips, for family use, from Judge Woodworth, 
of Hyde Park, Duchess countv, ......... 1 00 

One dozen best carrots, for family use, to P. Ashtoo, ; . . 1 00 
One dozen best carrots, for stock, to C. Gilchrist, . . ^ • 1 00 
One dozen best ruta baga, for stock, to J.. Faley, .... 1 00 
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Half dozen best sugar beets, for stock, to Judge Woodward, of 

Hvde Park, 1 00 

Half dozen best mangel wurtzel, to C N. Bement, .... 1 00 
Half dozen best beets, for family use, to W. Buel, .... 1 00 
^^lf dozen best parsnips, for family use to J. W. Smith, 1 00 

Half dozen best salsify, or vegetable oyster, to Theo. Allen, of 

Hyde Park, 1 00 

Oiie dozen best onions, to Edward Fortune, . . . . 1 00 

Half peck best Lima pole beans, to Judge Woodworth, . . 1 00 
Half dozen white carrots, (disc, prem) to C N. Bement, 1 00 

Half doz. yellow tomatoes, (discr. prem.) to T. Booth, . • 1 00 
Three varieties seedling potatoes (nisc. prem.) to T. Dowling, 1 00 

German greens, (discr. prem.) to P. Henery, 1 00 

Kohl Rabi, (discr. prem.) to P. Henery, 1 00 

Two Spanish pumpkins, (discr. preiri.) to Daniel Payne, . 1 00 

Andrew E. Brown, Charles Buel, Jesse Buel. jr., committee. 
HortictUtural Exhibition of the Burlington Lyceum, (N, J.) — 
Dear Sir.— -Below I send you an account of our horticultural exhibi- 
tion, held in this place on the 25th and 26th of September last. The 
show was well got up, and was attended by a large number of visit- 
ors. The following were the contributors : — 

From Horace Binney, Esq., black Hamburgh grapes, late Heath 
peaches, Gloria mundi apples. Butter pears, Spanish chestnuts, Cof- 
lee tree full of fruit, Pandi^nus, or Screw pine, green and black tea, 
mahogany , banana, two fine gum plastics, palms, and many other fine 
exotics. Charles Chauncey, Esq., Butter pears; sugar cane; five ex- 
tra lemon trees, full of fruit, equal to any in this vicinity; oranges^ 
figs» palms, gardenias, roses, and many other exotics. 

From Joseph Askew, Crasanne, Muscat, AUemand, St. GermaiUj 
Seckel (fine,^ Butter (fine,) and Harrison fe\\ pears. Joseph Goldy, 
Gloria mundi and Lady apples. Amelia Smith, Mandarin and Myrtle 
oranffe trees, full of fruit. Susan L Smith, white Chasselas, Isabella 
and Elsinborough grapes, and Crasanne pears. Thomas Dutton, 
Crasanne and Orange d'hiver pears. John Cox, Seckel pears. Su- 
san V. Bradford, Yiteea sp., thirteen feet high, oranges, myrtles, 
pomegranates, jessamines, pitt6sporums, roses, &c. 

From Capt. F. Engle, IButter pears. Samuel R. Wetherill, frost 
gage plums, Crasanne, Bergamot, Butter, and Harrison Fall pears, Is- 
abella, and white Lisbon grapes, Maltese orange trees full of fruir, 
sweet oranffes, lemons, cactuses, &c., a basket bouquet. Mrs. Hib- 
berts's garden. Thirteenth and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, a fine 
basket bouquet. Mrs. Henry C. Carey, two fine basket bouquets, wine 
apples, Madeira nuts, and butter-nuts. Charles Kinsey, lime tree, 
with sixty full grown fruit on, lemons and Butter pears. Dylwin Smith, 
Butter pears and apples. Samuel Stockton, Elsinborough grapes. 
Mrs. S. C. Roberdet, Elsinborough, Isabella and Golden Chasselas 
grapes. Mrs. Emory, some fine exotics. Ann Cox, lemons and 
orange trees, full of fruit, and centre bouquets. Mrs. Rebecca Ches- 
ter, lemons, oranges, Catawba and Isabella grapes. 
George Gaskilf, Isabella grapes. James C. Hulme, Elsinborough 

F rapes. Joseph & N. W. C. Scott, some fine watermelons. Lewis 
rice, Elsinborough grapes. Mrs. Mackason, Isabella grapes. James 
Sterling, Elsinborough grapes. George Deacon, Lisbon grapes. 
Samuel R. Gummere, Elsinborough grapes. Abraham Z. Shreeve, 
Isabella and Elsinborough grapes. John Pool, Gloria mundi apples. 
Robert Grubb, fine apples, and wild grapes. James Amonson, fine 
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apples. Margaret M. Smith, Bland and Elsinborougb grapes. Sam- 
uel Vauseive, limes, lemons and other exotics. Cnristian Estelow, 
four sugar beets, weight together, forty pounds and three quarters. 
David King, fine quinces. William McKeei jr., limes, roses, cac« 
tuses, and other fine plants; a fine bouquet. Adam Price, figs. 

From Thomas Hancock, black pepper, mahogany tree, coffee tree, 
aniseed, and gum elastic; red cheek Malacoton peaches, hard shell 
almonds, white Chasselas grapes, one hundred and ode varieties of 
dahlias, two pyramids of cut nowers, put up by Nathan Holman and 
Matthew Roydhouse. Thomas Heiskell) about ninety varieties of 
dahlias. Allen Jones, Smock's Cling, and Rodman's Red Cling 

S caches. Isaac Pullen, Heightstown Sthock's Cling, and Rodman's 
ed Cling peaches. Israel Kinsman, Smock's Free, and Rodman's 
Red Cling peaches. John Hulnie, a seedling freestone peach, extra 
fine. Miss Caroline Watson, a fine bouauet. Ward Cheney & 
Brothersi a fine umbrella bouquet. George Robinson, a fine pyramid 
bouquet. 

The following ladies and gentlemen contributed fine specimens of 
vegetables, viz: William 6. Deacon, mammoth pumpkin, one hundred 
and ninety pounds; Jonathan Hilyard, William Smith, Burr Wool- 
man, Charles Kinsey, Jacob Dawson, John Roydhouse, Joseph L. 
Powell, Caleb Gaskill, David Allen, Daniel Hancock, Samuel Rog- 
ers, Benjamin Tage, Horace Binney, William McKee, jr., Mrs. Kel- 
lum, Joseph Pierson, Ward Cheney & Brothers, Henry Mahan, Dyl- 
win Smith, Joseph H. Smith, Joseph Askew, Matthew Ivory, Adam 
Price, Mrs. Gen. Wall, Bishop Doane, Caleb S. Wright, Thomas 
Hancock, Joseph Parish, jr. Mrs. Henry C. Carey, Mrs. Rebecca Ches- 
ter, Capt. F. Engle, Francis Weber, and James C. Hulme. 

From James Hopkins, corner of Broad and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, a very superior ink for writing on zinc labeb. 
Premiums awarded on Thursday, the 26th: — 

For the best native grapes, Elsinborougb^, six bunches, to Samuel 
Stockton. 

For the best foreign, six bunches, white Chasselas, to Susan L Smith. 

For the best peaches, half peck, Smock's Cling and Rodman's red 
Cling, to Allen Jones. 

For the best pears, half peck, and Seckel apples, to John Cox* 

For Gloria mundi, to Joseph Goldy. 

For the best watermelons, three, to Joseph and N- W. C. Scott- 

For the best potatoes (Mercer's,) to Qapt. F. Engle. 

For the best sweet potatoes, to Matthew Ivory. 

For the best Lima beans, to Adam Price. 

For the best onions, to Benjamin Tage. 

For the best twelve varieties of dahlias, to Thomas Heiskell. 

For the best bouquet, to Ann Cox. 

For the best celery, six roots, to John Cox. 

For the best brocolis, three heads, to Bishop Doane. 

For the best egg plants, three, to Joseph Parrish, jr. 

For the best pyramid of cut fiowers, to Nathan Holman. 

For the largest pumpkin, one hundred and ninety pounds, to Wil- 
liam G. Deacon. 

We more than realized our expectations and the expectations of 
others. — Yourt, very respeetfuily, Thomas Hancock, BurUngtan^ 
Oct. 1839. 

Maryland Horticultural 8ociei%/'-MeeHng, dug. nth, 18S9. Flow- 
ars:— From John Feast, Brunsvigta Josephin(S, .^ristoldchia labidsa. 
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Rene&lmta niitans, Fitex Ji'raua cistus, Madame D^spres Tea rose, 
BourboQ Tea rose, Passifldra Kermesina, and twelve varieties of 
£ne dahlias. 

Fruits: — From B. I. Cohen, Esq., a dish of fine peaches, and two 
of plums. From Abner Linthicum, £sq., half a peck of Duff's early 
yellow peaches, very superior. 

•flvg*. 24(A.— Flowers: — From John Feast, a beautiful bouquet of 
cut flowers, consisting of dahlias, roses, hibiscuses, &c. From Dr. T. 
£dmonson, jr., a beautiful collection of cut flowers, consisting of the 
following roses: Jaune D^spres, Noisette, Majdame D^spres, Bour- 
bon; also, phloxes, German asters, and the following dahlias — Water 
Witch, Dennisstt, King of the Whites, Desdemona, Lady C. Long^ 
Martin Van Buren, Village Maid, &c. 

Vegetables: — From John McCauley, gardener to Mr. Wilson, a 
large and fine egg plant, weighing five pounds and four ounces, and a 
plate of fine Lima beans. 

Sept 1th. — Flowers: — From John Feast, a new plant, from the 
West Indies, producing a scarlet flower, name unknown; also, a fine 
▼ariety of dahlias. From Samuel Feast, a fine variety of dahlias, 
and several roses, &>c. From Edward Kurtz, a bouquet of fine Ger- 
man asters and zinnias; alsor seedling phloxes, &c. From Mrs. John 
Lester, a large bouquet of China asters, fine. 

Fruits: — From James Stuart, (Talbot Co.) an apple weighing one 
pound and five ounces. From Mrs. John Ridglev, of Hampton, 
three varieties of peaches, remarkably fine, six weighing two pounds 
and ten ounces. 

Vegetables: — ^From Jeremiah Nichols, (of Kent Co.) a sugar beet, 
weighing thirteen pounds and eight ounces. 

A committee of arrangements was chosen at this meeting, to super- 
intend the annual exhibition on the 25th. i 

Sept. lAth. — Flowers: — From John Feast, O'xalis Bowi^t, and a 
collection of roses, dahlias, &c. From W. C. Wilson, a fine collec- 
tion of dahlias. From Samuel Feast, a collection of dahlias and roses. 

Vegetables: — From Col. Mercer, two mangel wurtzel beets, weigh- 
ing each sixteen pounds and ten ounces, and fifteen pounds and two 
ounces. From Robert Ramsay, three fine egg plants, one weighing 
five pounds and eieht ounces. From Robert Gilman, one large pota- 
to. From John JVfcTavish, one large pumpkin, weighing one hun- 
dred and six pounds; also, one egg plant, four pounds. 

Fruit: — From R. Owen, pippin apples. From James Wilson, 
Dwyana pears. From John Barbour, three large apples. Front 
J. McTavish, Catawba, and other grapes. 

The Fall Exhibition of the Society was held on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of September, and far exceeded any previous show of the Asso- 
ciation, both in the quality and excellence of the articles exhibited; 
especially has the Society to congratulate itself and the community, 
whose interests are so identified with this laudable institution, at the 
marked and manifest improvement, gradual though sure, which is ev« 
ident in our horticultural productions. " What indeed could exceed 
the rare and beautiful fruits, witji which the tables were so bountifully 
loaded f Tiie vegetables — what shall we say of them ? — then , too, the 
rich and varied display of native and exotic plants, enriched by that 
gorgeous flower, the dahlia." The following were the contributions 
to the exhibition: — 

Flowers: — From Dr. T. Edmonson, the following green-house and 
hot-house plants: — Coffia ar&bica, Astrapie^a Wallich^t, (seven feet 
in diameter,) Dracao^na f<$rrea, three varisties of f/ibiscus sinensis, 
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Cam^llui jap^nica &1ba pl^no (in bloom,) Strelitzta regioae, Calkthea 
zebrina, Trailedc&ntta bfcolor, Gunningbimta lanceol^ta, several spe- 
cies of C&ctus and many other plants; also, dahlias in boxes, which 
were very attractive. From Mrs. George Lane, Pitt6sporum Toblra 
variei^i^a, /Su6nymus varieg&ta, Passifldra al^tn, JUyrtus [?] austr^lis, 
Brusrm&nsta arb6rea, L6tus jacobse^us, Magndlia fusckta, &c. From 
St. Mary's College, Co6kta punctkta, four species of flcus, Dracae^na 
drkco, Eucalyptus of sorts, A^gave gemioifldra, •S^rum cord^tum, 
myrtles, melaleucas and many other plants. From G. W. Andrews, 
Epiphyllum Ackerm&nnn. From Miss Cohen, a large plant in full 
bloom of C^strum noctdrnum. 

From Zebulon Waters, two plants of the Guernsey lily, in bloom, 
Jasminum grandifl6rum, Fuchsia globdsa, Achknia malvavlscus, &c. 
Mrs. Skinner, a fine specimen of an orchidaceous plant. Ed. Kurtz, 
Metrosid^ros semperfldrens, green apd black tea plants. Yellow Tea 
rose and the Triumph of Luxeraborgh Tea, an ornamental stand of 
verbenas, &c. .Mr. Cowly, choice plants. Mr. Devaux, Echinoc4c- 
tus Eyri^su, PXex variegkta, Cr&ssula falc^ta, JBudnymus variegku, 
and other plants. 

From John Feast, Astrapee^a Wallichu, Ficus el&stica, O'xalis 
Bowi^t, Milsa paradisiaca, Till4ndsia serrkta, Tabemiemont4na coro- 
okria, Erythrina Crista*g&lli, Crinum americkna, G^snera ndva. Hi- 
biscus of sorts. Sago palm, cactuses, cyclamens, melaleucas, &c. 
From Samuel Feast, Coffha aribica, Carolinea princeps, and regime, 
clove tree, Dracee^na draco and f<^rrea, Passifldra princeps, alkta and 
Kermesina, Man^ttia cordif6lia, C^ttleya Forh^stt in fine flower, 
Jtfimdsa arbdrea, cinnamon, camphor and tea trees. Sago palm, aca- 
cias, and other plants. 

Cut flowers were contributed as follows : — From Mrs. G. W. Riggs, 
a fine display, particularly of roses. Mrs. John Lester, bonquets. 
Mrs. Robert Gilmore, Tea, Noisette, daily, and other roses, zinnias, 
marigolds, hollyhocks, verbenas, &c. Mrs. Charles Bohn, splendid 
dahlias, and other choice flowers. Miss Moore, some choice bouquets 
of dahlias and many other flowers. W. C. Wilson, a superb collec- 
tion of magnificent dahlias, among which were Marchioness of Tavis- 
tock, Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, Sulphurea ele- 
gans, Juliet, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Sir Henry Fletcher, Glory of 
the West, together with other flowers. Mrs. George Law, a choice 
stand of dahlias, and large quantities of the cl^oicest annual and gar- 
den flowers. Mrs« Robert Taylor, some very fine flowers. Mrs. 
Muschett, a collection of roses and other flowers. 

From Miss Sophia Kurtz, a fine collection of zinnias. Miss Mary 
Waters, roses, dahlias, zinnias, &.c. « Mrs. Lyons, very fine Lady 
Slippers. Mrs. Folke, Havre de Grace, Gord6nta pub^scens. R. 
Holiday, China roses, verbenas, dahlias, &c. very fine. Mr. De- 
vaux, double China roses, verbenas, heliotropes, &Jc. Mr. Freileric 
Levering, dahlias, roses, &c. P. P. Sadler, a fine display of dahlias. 
Henry Rhodewald, dahlias, zinnias, roses, marigolds. Dr. EUlmon- 
son, a stand of dahlias, with a larcre collection of other flowers. Chas. 
Timmons, gardener to Robert Gilmor, a fine display of roses. Mrs. 
J. Dixon, many choice varieties of roses, verbenas, &c. John Feast, 
a fine stand of choice dahlias, (containing many new kinds, with bou- 
quetsof flowers. Samuel Feast, a stand of dahlias, with a variety of 
roHes, verbenas, passifloras, zinnias, &c. 

Fruits: — ^From Miss Ann Rogers, a basket of Buerre pears, of on- 
eommon beauty, ond of high flavor. Mrs. H. L. Bowley, a basket 
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of very superior figs. Joseph Evans, very large apples, one weigh- 
ing twenty-six ounces. Mrs. Uyam, a large collection of grapes, 
Tamprena, golden Cbasselas, Bordeaux purple, Catawba, Herbe- 
mont's madeira, &c. Win. H. de Courcy, of Easton, a basket of 
mammoth Pippins. MrSi J. Lester, a dish of pomegranates of great 
size and beauty. Robert Sinclair, Vergaleau pears, native plums, 
and four varieties of apples. Mrs. Isaac M'Kim, superior quinces, 
Seckel pears, and Uerliemont's grapes of excellent, quality. Henry 
Moore, of Aisquith street, a peck of superb Heath peaches, yellow 
Celestial figs, and Isabella grapes. Charles Bohn, fine large lemons 
and apples. Mrs. Robert Gilmor, a dish of raspberries. W. £. 
Phillips, Muscatel grapes. Gid. B. Smith, Isabella grapes from a 
vine of two years only, with three hundred and fifteen bunches, all of 
the saipe gigantic size. James ^Vilson, white Codlin apples; striped, 
Seckel, and Buerre pears; Isabella, and Bland grapes. 

From Dr. Tho. Edmondson, Osage orange, and a large supply of 
lemons, oranfires, and St. Helena limes, very superior, and a basket of 
the fruit of Pyrus japdnjca, or Japan Pear. Peter Coombs, English 
red streak, and mammoth Pippin apples, and very fine Heath peach- 
es. R. H. Owen, monstous Pippin, and Siberian Crab apples. Chas. 
Timmons, gardener to R. Gilmor, very fine figs, rasjiberries, and 
Seckel pears. Lloyd N. Rogers, very superior Seckel pears. Heath 
peaches, and Herbemont's Madeira grapes. Mrs. Wm. Gilmor, a 
dish of raspberries. Nicholas Biddle; of Philadelphia, grapes of 
open ground culture, and a superior bunch grown under glass, of 
large size and delicious flavor. F. D. M'Henry, a large and liberal 
supply of Bellflower apples of excellent, quality. Peaches from 
Messrs. Williams, James, Hen- Hull, &c. Grapes from Messrs. Z. 
Waters, B. I. Cohen, F. A. Levering, Butcher, Johnson, and many 
others. Large Chinquepins from James Delacour, &c. 

Vegetables: — From John W. Ward, Rohan potatoes, and the Cow- 
horn, a new variety kidney shaped; parsnips, Winter squash, gourds, 
Lima beans, white corn, &c. David Barnum, Seedling onions, Sa- 
voy cabbage, turnip, beets, parsnips, &c. Th. B. Skinner, Ockra. 
Geo. Beltzhoover, tnree large mangel wurtzel. John Mercer, of Ce- 
dar Park, a pumpkin weighing one hundred and ten pounds, and 
mangel wurtzel weighing nineteen pounds and a half* Mr. Devaux, 
white carrots, endive. Sugar pepper, sweet tomato. Cow-horn potato, 
celery. Turnip-rooted do., artichokes, leeks, &e.' Thomas French, 
cabbages, parsnips, Spanish radish, egg plants, beets, cucumbers, 
&c. H. B. Chew, of Epsom, Rohan and Mercer potatoes, beets, 
cabbages, tomatoes, articnokes, &c. Chas. Timmons, gardener to R. 
Gilmor, Cow-horn and Mercer potatoes, seedling onions, egg plants, 
Lima beans, &c. 

From Chas. Deems, gardener to James Wilson, carrots, squash, 
beets, egg plants, tomatoes, Lima beans, Mercer, Rohan, ^nd Cow- 
horn potatoes. Tree corn, &c. G. E. Bowley, seedling onions, veg- 
etable marrow, carrots, &C. Thos. Dixon, gardener to Mrs. Don- 
nell, carrots, egg plants, salsify, tomatoes, rhubarb, onions, three va- 
rieties of Lima beans, parsnips, fiat Dutch cabbage, &c. William 
Yates, egg plants, beets, Lima beans, flat Dutch cabbage. Jonathan 
M'Tavish, a pumpkin weighing 106 lbs. Mrs. George Law, vegeta- 
ble marrow, yellow sugar tomatoes, and cow-horn potatoes. W. W. 
Watkins, vegetable marrow. Peter Coombs, orange carrots, salsify, 
cape brocoli; long green cucumbers, mercer potatoes, &c. Robert, 
Ramsay, egg plants, blue potatoes, white corn, &c, Henry Schwartze, 
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foar'* stalks of corn four and a half feet hij^h. John Ridgely, of 
Hairmton, manf^el wurtzel, 16 lbs. each. Rohan potatoes from Sam- 
uel Feast; gourds from Edward Sch»ffer; seedling onions from F. D. 
M' Henry and George Barrow, &c. 

Besides the above, several articles of silk were presented for the 
Society's premiums. Among them was a net shawl and a pocket hand- 
kerchief. The whole exhibition, from the Report, appears to have 
passed off to the satisfaction of all. (Jim. Farmer.) 

Columbian Hortieultttral Society, ( Washington, D. C.) — The So- 
ciety has held monthly exhibitions, the reports of which we have the 
pleasure of presenting below. 

JHonthly Meeting, May 4, 1889. — Elxhibited. From Mrs. Seaton, 
a splendid bouquet of tulips, in great variety; also, fine double hya- 
cinths. Mr. J. F. Callan exhibited handsome bouquets of flowers. 
A member brought forward blooms of Zephyrinthes atam&sco and 
Amaryllit alkta. 

Vegetables: — From Mr. Cammac, fine specimens of asparagus, 
five stalks weighing one pound and a half. Mr. Callan also showed 
a large basket of Giant asparagus. 

July 6th, — At this meetmg there was li good exhibition of fruit, as 
follows: — From J. A. Smith, black apricots, yellow Bough, red June- 
ating, Early Harvest, Summer rose, and Ennrlish codlin apples; Buf- 
falo berries; three plums, supposed to be Bolmer's Washington, and 
St. Catherine pears. J. F. Callan, Algiers apricots. Mr. E. Brown, 
Early Masculine apricot, from a bud put in three years ago. G. Wat- 
terston, Esq., exhibited some fine specimens of apricots, from a tree 
raised by him. Mr. Watterston states that the tree is a great bearer, 
and that the fruit is wholly free from specks and worms, of good size, 
rich yellow, tinged with red. Mrs. Watson, large and fine Ne Plua 
Ultra gooseberries. Joshua Pierce exhibited a purple ^g, a single 
fruit, weighing upwards of half a pound, and of delicious flavor. The 
specimen was raised out of doors. [We should be glad to know from 
Mr. Pierce the name of this variety. — Ed.] Vegetables were exhibit- 
ed as follows: — J.A.Smith, purple egs; plant (fine,) large orange 
carrots, two mangel wurtzel beets, fine cUrled lettuce, sweet peppers, 
potato onions, &c. 

July SOf A. — At this meeting a variety of articles were exhibited. 
Mr. roletti presented a specimen of the Tuberose in fine bloom, which 
was much admired. The following fruits, vegetables, 8&c. were 
shown: — 

Fruits: — By Joseph Gales, jr., European purple mulberries. Rich- 
ard S. Coxe, Bolmer's Washington, and Shoemaker plums, the latter 
raised from a tree found native in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
brought into this District by George Shoemaker, of Georgetown. B. 
0. Lowndes, of Bladensburgh, finie yellow gages, of rich and fine fla- 
vor, and admirably perfect. R. C. Washington, plums, said to be 
the New Orleans. John Cox, of Georgetown, Bolmer's Washington 

glums. John A. Smith, the following: Hagloe Crab, Summer Rose, 
ummer Queen and red Juneating apples; Elfrey, Bolmer's Wash- 
ington and Green Gage plums; Summer Beurre pears. 

During the interval between the last and the present meeting the 
following fruits have been exhibited: — By Joshua Pierce, peach apri- 
cots, named Magician, weighing each two and a quarter ounces, 
handsome and well matured. C. C. McLeod, Early Bough apples, 
of noble dimensions. Mrs. Seaton, Bolmer's Washington plum. - 
Vegetables:— By J. A. Smith, vegetable marrow squash, large red 
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tomato, fine Early Egg tomato. Michael Stone,, early red turnip 
beet, very large; Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, the finest ever exhib- 
ited to the Society. Air. Poletti, two large early table cucumberp, 
already gone to seed. Joshua Pierce, one peck of potato onions, 
containing twenty-three, and weighing fourteen pounds. Mr. Pierce 
states that he has for several years cultivated the potato onion with 
much success; that the crop of this season has been very fine, averag- 
ing about eight hundred bushels to the acre. Mr. P. thinks that he 
might have raised at the rate of one thousand bushels per acre, by 
planting a little closer. 

Among a variety of agricultural specimens was an ear of the Chi- 
nese tree com, fourteen inches long, of this season* t growth, fully ripe. 
The committee pronounce it a ^'valuable acquisition.'' 

August nth, — At this meeting Mr. Pierce displayed a large variety 
of peaches, which were very fine, consisting of the following kinds : — 
Red-cheek Melacaton, Lemon Clingstone, Lemon Freestone, No* 
blesse, Morris's white rareripe. Belle de Vitry, True Chancellor, pur- 
ple Freestone or black George, Congress Freestone, Oldmixen Chng, 
claret purple Cling, Kennedy's Carolina, early red Magdalen, Merca- 
ton, Golden Pui^ple, Barnard's Oldmixen, Crumel's Chancellor, New- 
ington Freestone, New York Freestone, Independence (a seedling,) 
Crumel's Morris white rareripe. Golden Clingstone nectarines, not 
quite ripe. Also, Bartlett pears, a favorite variety; Fama Gusta aiv* 
pies, very large; and a bunch of Sweetwater grapes, weighing one 
pound and a quarter, fully ripe, and delightfully flavored. Mr. Pierce 
also exhibited a great variety of beautiful dahlias, including some seed- 
lings of much merit. George Shoemaker, beautiful specimens of 
Sweetwater and Catawba grapes; St. Michael pears and ripe figs. 
Mr. Otterback, fine bunches of Chasselas and- Burgundy grapes, and 
tiyo bunches of well ripened foreign grapes, not named. J. A. Smith, 
pears-^-Bon Chretien; very large; Seckel, very fine. R. C. Wash- 
mgton, rareripe peaches. Mrs. Seaton, peaches and nectarines. . R. 
Barnard, one Oldmixen peach, seven ounces weight. 

A variety of vegetables was also exhibited, among which was a 
specimen of the produce of a bean, from South America, received last 
spring from Mr. Montgomery. They were in fine order, and said to 
be very prolific, and easy of cultivation on poles. Mr. M. in his nar- 
rative of a jpumey to Guatemala, in speaking of this bean, observes, 
" Of the vegetables of this country, one of the most useful is a small 
species of bean, perfectly black, which is very extensively cultivated, 
and constitutes the chief nourishment of the working classes. Thev 
are called by the South Americans /rigo/ca — are boi^d, and then fri- 
ed in lard or butter, and seasoned with salt and pepper." 

The Fall Exhibition ofihis Society was held on Saturday, the 14th 
of Septemberj in the City Hall. Having been got up in haste, and 
theseasoanot the most propitious, it being somewhat too late for 
fruits, and too early for tpe best show of dahlias, it was apprehended 
that the society would not be able to make such an exhibition as would 
do justice to its character for enterprise and skill. The apartment, 
too, it was thought, was not such as was calculated to show to the 
best advantage the various products of the garden that might be 
brought for exhibition, or such as to allow an arrangement that would 
produce the most striking efifect. These fears proved, however, to be 
wholly groundless, and it was acknowledged by the numerous spec- 
tators of both sexes, who thronged the apartment, that, though more 
circumscribed, it had not been excelled in beauty of arrangement, in 
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the splendor of flowerg, and the quality and excellence of fruits and 
vegetables, by any former exhibition of the society. The merit of 
this arrangement, as well as the brilliant floral display itself, must be 
mainly attributed to Mr. Buist and Mr. J. Douglass, Jr.; ,two enter- 
prisinjT florists of this city, and members of the committee, who en- 
tered into it wilh great zeal and spirit, and who are entitled to the 
thanks of the society and the public, for the taste, activity, and indus- 
try they displayed on the bccasion. These florists were, however, 
aided by the exertions of Miss Mead and Miss Bache, to whose taste, 
zeal, and industry, the society has been more than once greatly in- 
debted for the beauty of its floral arrangements. The articles exhib- 
ited were arranged in half circles around the apartment. At the 
bottom of the room, in front of the entrance, on the President's desk, 
elevated on a platform, stood a floral pyramid four feet in height, 
surmounted by a star, three feet in circumference, composed of choice 
dahlias, tea, noisette, and other roses, verbenas, and other beautiful 
flowers from the garden and green-house of Mr. Buist, and prepared 
by him. Immediately below this, on the Secretary's desk, stood a 
smaller pyramid, but not less beautiful, composed, by the same hand, 
of dahlias and tea loses, and surmounted by a Strelitzta regin». At 
the commencement of the circular table to the leA^ was seen a splen- 
did collection of beautiful dahlias, roses, chrysanthemums, petunias, 
china-asters, verbenas, and other flowers, from the capitol gardens, 
arranged in the form of a spear-head, about three feet m height, and 
prepared by Mr. Maher, whose skill and industry have contributed 
so much to the beauty of the public squares in this city. On the semi- 
circular stands, between which sufiicient room was left for the free 
passage of spectators, were arranged the splendid floral contributions 
of Messrs. Buist, Douglas, Gunnell, Cammack, Slater, Yates of Al- 
exandria, Blagden, &c., and the contributions of fruits and vegetables 
-of Messrs. Cammack, Shoemaker, Wiltberger, J. A. Smith, Blagden, 
King, Slater, Chew, &c. Among the first were the collections of Mr. 
Buist, consisting of sixty varieties of the dahlia, twenty-five of the 
tea rose, sixty of the noisette and China rose, specimens of the Pr6tea 
arg^ntea, Mannettia glabra, Ficus elistica, and many other beautiful 
cut flowers. 

Mr. J. Douglas's contributions were^ very splendid, and consisted 
of fifty-four varieties of the tea and noisette roses, one thousand six 
hundred cut roses, dahlias, china asters, amaranthus, &c., which* 
made a beautiful show. 

Dr. Gunnell's collection of roses was, as usual, large and beautiful, 
consisting of fifty rare and choice varieties of the tea, noisette, and 
China rose. Among these were three, the Susanna, yellow centre, 
and Pocahontas, raised from seed by Mr. Suter. Mr. W. Cammack 
furnished for this department fourteen varieties of the dahlia, several 
varieties of the rose, phlox, and coral plant. Mr, Yates, of Alexan- 
dria, twenty seven varieties of the seedling dahlia. Mr. T. Blagden, 
twelve varieties of this rich and beautiful flower, and specimens of 
Verbena tweediana, petunia, Calendilla ofiScin^is, and balsam. Mr. 
Slater, twenty varieties of the dahlia. Miss Mead, fine vases of 
China roses, purple and white petunia, large amarantbus, pansies, and 
byzelia [ ?] tuberosa. Mr. Lovejoy, a bouquet of fine seedling dahlias. 
Mrs. Suter, excellent specimens of china-asters, large marigolds, dah- 
lias, verbenas, phloxes, petunias, &c. Dr. Laurie, fine dahlias. And 
Mr. Causten, a specimen of the Mexican rock plant. J. F. Callan, a 
bouquet of dahlias. Sec, and a parcel of flowers of upland cotton. 
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The beautiful spear of flowers, arranged by Mr. Maher, consisted of 
a great variety of the dahlia, Ferb^na Tweedieeina, phlox, petunia, 
China asters, roses, and other rich flowers, which were greatly admir- 
ed, as well as the very rich and gorgeous pyramids of Mr. Buist, which 
were not only objects of great beauty in themselves, but served as 
splendid decorations to the room. A ^oung and flourishing pome- 

franate tree, in flne bloom, was exhibited by Mr. Polletti, and the 
hce^nix (factylifera, or date tree, by Mrs. Birth. 

In glancing over this fine collection, the eye rested on a bouquet of 
beautiful passion flowers and volkamerias, sent by Miss Cuusten, 
which were much admired for their rarity and beauty; and the whole 
floral department was exceedingly attractive and choice, as well as 
highly creditable to the respective cultivators. Among the fruits were 
flne samples of the white and late heath peach, from Messrs. Cam- 
mack and Wiltberger; the Lafayette, from Mrs. J. Helleu; the red, 
from Mr. Stone, and the Gen. Brown, Georgia black, and yellow 
Gates, from Mrs. Towson; and of the Seckel, Bon Chretien, Buflalo 
Berry, and Brown Beurre pears, from Mrs. Towson, and Messrs. 
Shoemaker, J. A. Smith, and McKain. Among the Seckel pears was 
a specimen of very beautiful color, and luscious in flavor, sent by Mr. 
James Cox, near Baltimore. From the orchards of Messrs. Wilt- 
berger, Smith, Gales, and Chew, were excellent samples of the pip- 
pin, Spitzemberg, pound, bell-flower, Catlin, sheepnose. Green New- 
ton, Michael Henry, Robinson white, Pomme d'Api, black redstreak, 
and Bell apples; and a variety of native and foreign grapes — the 
Catawba, Isabella, and Malaa^a — from the vineries of Mrs. Towson 
and Messrs. Shoemaker and Blagden.' One of the pound apples sent 
by Mr. Chew weighed twenty-two ounces, and those of Mrs. Gales 
were not far short of it. Judge Morsell's Malaga jar grapes were 
produced from seed, and had a fine* appearapce. But tne most re- 
markable and superior species of ^rape at this exhibition was one 
exhibited hy Mr. J. Caldwell, of this city, to which he could give no 
name, and which had sprung up a volunteer in his garden.. One bunch 
of this grape weighed one pound nine ounces, wais without pulp, and 
had a delicious taste. 

The show of vegetables was highlv creditable to the Society, and, 
though not so abundant as at some of its former exhibitions, many of 
them were superior in size and weifi:ht. They were all excellent. . 
Specimens were exhibited of the Canadian and Marrow squash, 
orange pumpkin, okra, cucumbers, cayenne and sweet pepper, 
|9gg pl.ants, parsnips, carrots, egg tomato, mangel wurtzel, sugar 
beet, potato onions, ruta baga, green Savoy cabbages, Dutch run- 
ners and beans, from seed distributed by the society some time ago, 
from the garden of Mr. J. A. Smith; cocoa-nut squashes, vegeta- 
ble marrow, five feet long, curled parsley, turnip beets, rice plant in 
a pot, fox seedling potato and Rohan potato, from the garden of Mr. 
T. Blagdenf a large Rohan potato, weighing two pounds, fVom the 
garden of Mr. Plater, of Alexandria; Rohan and Kidney potatoes, 
Bergen cabbages, parsnips, pickle cucumbers, long blood and long 
sugar beet, and ears of China tree corn, from Mr. Wiltberger's farm; 
blood and turnip beets, from Arlington house; a long blood beet, 
weighing twelye pounds, from Mr. Jackson's, near lennallytown; 
floe egg plants, sent by the Georgetown collection; large stalks of 
celery, tomatoes, and turnip beets, from Mr. W. Cammack's garden; 
specimens of Spanish pepper, presented by Mr. Shoemaker; large flat 
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Dutch cabbage, egg plants, and sweet and Spanish pepper, by Mr. 
Polletti; and a large flat Dutch cabbage, by Mr, Wible. 

Among these articles were seen samples of the Rock, or Sheath 
corn, from the Rocky Mountains, presented bjr Mr. P. Thompson; 
and a beautiful specimen of the Duttoneomy havrng seven ear t united 
and growing from the same head, sent by the Washington City Silk 
Company. But the most extraordinary vegetable production at this 
exhibition, was a pumpkin, which weighed ninety-three pounds, and 
measured five feet eleven inches in circumference, presented by Mr. 
J. H. King, who also exhibited a large yellow squash, and a beauti- 
ful silver-skin onion, weighing one pound. The Committee on Veg- 
etables, in their report, very correctly remark, that <*the vegetables 
were all of a superior kind, and, as a whole, the best ever presented 
to the Society. The beets, pumpkins, squashes, Rohan potatoes, egg 
plants, &c. were prodigies. It is true the season has been a favorable 
one; but they think the improvement is owing more to the improved 
skill and attention of the horticulturist, than to the season.'' This 
was decidedly the most gratifying and splendid fall exhibition the So- 
ciety has had since its organization. 

^he spectators were numerous during the whole exhibition, which 
continued from 3 o'clock to near 7 o'clock, and were manifestly much 
gratified and delighted with this fine horticultural show, (^ifational 
Intelligencer,) 

Horticultural Society of Charleston, 8- C. — ^This society held its an- 
niversary meeting on the 14th of August, and a report of the standing 
committee for the past year was read by the chairman. Dr. Johnson. 
From the report, which is too long for the room we have to sparcy 
we condense the following: — 

The committee notice a fine i?hodod^ndon Russellf^num, and a fine 
collection of amaryllises, belonging to Mr. Alexander McDonald; a 
premium was awarded for the former. Mr. Thomas Bennett was 
awarded a gold medal for his zeal in introducing new and costly ex* 
otics, and for his exhibitions of the same. Mr. John Michels, a silver 
medal for a great show of roses and a dwarf banana. Mr. James 
Legare's fine collection of camellias, &c., is noticed, and a premium 
was awarded to him for his fine taste in laying out his grounds. Col. 
Lucas's fine collection of camellias, the largest and the best in the 
city, is noticed, and a silver medal awarded him. Mr. Gonzales is 
mentioned as presenting a collection of camellias and other plants; 
for his successful cultivation of the sweet lemon, having exhibited a 
plant fourteen feet high, the cominittee awarded him a medal- 
Mrs- Mary Davis cultivates the largest collection of tulips and hy- 
acinths, for which she was awarded a silver medal. Mr. J. F. 
Green exhibited a beautiful collection of roses; and for his rose golcon- 
da,(.^) a splendid variety of running rose, he received a silver medal. 
Mrs. Wagner cultivates a fine collection of pelargoniums, and the 
committee awarded her a silver medal for the best. Mr. Giles is 
noticed as growing the ranunculus in great beauty, for which he re- 
ceived a silver medal. Mr- Condy's and Mr. Howard's collection of 
roses are highly spoken of as being select. Mr. Uedley displaced ^ne . 
flowers of the Pesbnia officinalis var. frkgrans, and the committee re- 
commend the more general cultivation of the pieony. Mr. Joseph 
A. Winthrop has been eminently successful in growing the rhododen- 
dron in the climate of South Carolina, and several varieties have 
bloomed in his garden; the committee awarded him a silver medal for 
a beautiful specimen of the B. Catnwbi^nse. Mr. Gray and Mr. 
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Teasdale exhibited choice dahlias; and the gardens of Mrs. Cochran, 
Mrs. Ripley, and Mrs. La Bruce, are noticed as being filled ivith 
choice plants. 

The following premiums were also awarded by the Committee on 
Fruits and Vegetables: — 
To Mr. Francis Michel, for the earliest fine peaches, a silver medal. 
To Mr. George Spidel, for the best nectarines, a silver medal. 
To Mr. £dward Barnwell, jr., for the best strawberries, a silver 

medal. 
To Dr. F. Y. Porcher, for the best watermelons, a silver medal. 
To Mr. John Hume, for the best muskmelons, a silver medal. 
To Mrs. Fred. Rutledge, for cauliflowers, a silver medal. 
To Mr. Jas. Bancroft, for artichokes, a silver medal. 
To Mr. Frederick Winthrop, for brocoli, a silver medal. 
To Mr. Edward Barnwell, jr., for Madeira onions, a silver medal. 
To Mr. J. J. Lapenne, for Guinea squashes, a silver medal. 
To Mr. James Legare, for Kohl Rabi, a silver medal. 
The committee also notice the farms of several gentlemen, which 
^^exhibit strong evidence of judicious cultivation-" The nursery of 
Mr. Gilliman is particularly recommended for the finest variety of 
pears. {Southern AprietUturist) 

The Middlesex HortietUtural Society » — ^This newly organized so- 
ciety, an account of whose first exhibition we gave at p. S87, appears 
to have been begun with spirit, and- is continued with the same zeal. 
We have just been presented with a schedule of premiums to be a- 
warded for garden productions in 1840, and which we annex below, 
that our readers may see the flourishing condition of the society. 
We have no doubt but that the ofier of these liberal premiums will 
foe the means of inducing amateurs, and practical men, to exert them- 
selves in the growth of superior flowers, fruits and vegetables, and 
that the result will be an ificreased taste manifested, by the inhabi- 
tants of Lowell and vicinity, for horticulture in all its branches. The 
annexed is the list of premiums to be awarded for articles in 1840: — 
Flowers: — Bulbous or tuberous rooted flowers, dahlias ex- 
cepted, best display during the season $5 00 

Pansies, best display S 00 

Geraniums, best plant ...^ ..400 

Pinks, best display 3 00 

Roses, best display, hardy kinds .• 400 

Roses, best display, tender kinds 3 00 

Best four varieties of dahlias 5 00 

Best dahlia S 00 

Herbaceous plants, best display during the season ... 3 00 

Native plants, best display during the season 6 00 

Fruits: — Strawberries, not less than one quart ..... 3 00 

Cherries, not less than one quart . ^ ; 200 

Peaches, not less than one dozen . . 5 00 

Plums, not less than one quart 5 00 

Gooseberries, not less than one quart 2 00 

Raspberries, not less than one quart ' . • . 4 00 

Currants, not less than one quart '3 00 

Pears, best autumn varieties, not less than two dozen . . S 00 
Apples, best autumn varieties, not less than two dozen . 4 00 

Grapes, native, first prize 5 00 

Grapes, native, second prize . . . 4 00 

Melons, not less than a pair 3 00 
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Yeffetables: — Asparagus, earliest and best in open ground . 9 00 

Rhubarb, best six spears . 3 00 

Peas, earliest and best peck - i • . 4 00 

Salads 4 00 

Potatoes 6 00 

The society will witbold any premium when it does not consider 
the specimen offered deserving of it. 

All specimens offered for competition must be the property of the 
exhibitors, and must have been raised by them in the county of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Discretionary premiums will be awarded upon any flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, not mentioned in the previous list, which shall in the 
judgment of the society appear to deserve them. 

Due notice will be given of the different times of exhibition — Low- 
ell, October, 1839. 

Horticultural Society of New Haven, (Conn,) — Siiice the preced- 
ing part of this number went to press, we have received the report 
of the exhibition of this society. Coming to hand at so late a period 
in the month, we have not now an opportunity to give it at full length, 
but in order to have it appear in this number, we have condensed it 
as follows: — 

The comnfiittee remark that "it is extremely cfratif;^ing to witness 
the lively and increasing interest manifested by all classes of citizens, 
for the prosperity of our society, and the liberality with which the 
lovers of nature, in the garden and the field, have contributed of their 
abundance to sustain it. Some few years since, it was apparently in 
a declining condition; without funds, in debt^many of its warmest 
friends, those who had held the laboring oar from its foundation, be- 
gan to entertain serious apprehensions of its ultimate success. This 
question, we are happy to say, may now he considered as settled. It 
can no longer be doubted that our annual exhibitions, each succeeding 
year, showing a manifest improvement on the preceding, have awak- 
ened in the bosoms of the cultivators of the soil, a spirit of honora- 
ble rivalrv, which promises well for both producer and consumer; 
and should the same feelings continue to prevail — of which we can 
see no reason to entertain a doubt — our exhibitions hereafter will in- 
evitably be followed by the same beneficial results which have attend- 
ed those already held. 

^ "In nearly every department of horticulture, we notice a very de- 
cided improvement at the late over former exhibitions. Vegetables 
suitable to the season were in great abundance and of every variety, 
all showing that much care and attention has been bestowed upon 
their cultivation. 

"Our soil appears to be peculiarly adapted to the culture'of all the 
various tribes of the pumpkin family, as we may well judge from 
the great quantities and apparently good qualities of squashes, mel- 
ons and pumpkins exhibited. The large Chili squash of Mr. F. 
Franklin, weighing one hundred and thirty-two pounds, was the 
largest ever exhibited here, and, with one exception, the lai^est rais- 
ed this year, within our knowledge. This is equally true of the wa- 
termelon of Mr. D. Dorman, weighing forty-two pounds. 

"We observed many fine specimens of the potato family, and a- 
mong them several of the noted Rohan, showing that our soil is well 
adapted to the raising of this useful and healthy vegetable. 

"Had we space, we should be pleased to mention more particularly, 
other kinds of vegetable productioqs, but sufiice it to say that, of ev^ 
ery variety usually exhibited, we noticed but few which did not give 
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iBssuratice of the great productiveness of our soil, when properly 
cultivated and suitably enriched. 

*<0f the fruits, the peaches far surpassed those of any former exhi- 
bition. Our opinion|of those, however, is more concisely expressed 
in the list of premiums below, than we can possibly express in words, 
nearly every specimen exhibited being considered worthy of a pre- 
mium, though only two were offered. 

''The season has been unpropitious for grapes generally, still we are 
gratified in having seen upon our tables fine specimens, both native 
and foreign, of this delicious fruit. 

"Of apples, we observe many varieties uncommonly excellent, evi- 
dently showing an increasing interest in the culture of this most use- 
ful but much neglected fruit. 

'^Of pears, we had nearly, if not quite, our usual varietv, although 
the season cannot be said to have been fkvorable to their healthy and 
vigorous growth. Much care seems to have been devoted to the cul- 
tivation of this very desirable fruit in our vicinity. The Seckel, Pun- 
derson. Winter Virgalouse, Jona, Bon Chretien, and a variety of 
nameless seedlings are extensively cultivated, and are of excellent 
quality. The usual contribution of Bon Chretien, from the garden 
of Capt. B. Beecher, was decidedly superior to any offered, but too 
late, by the rules of our society, to be entitled to a premium." 
The following is the award of the premiums for fruits and flowers: — 
Peaches: — First premium for freestone, Samuel St. John, $S 00 
Second premium for freestone, Wooster Hotchkiss, . / ^ 50 

First premium for clingstone. Dr. Goodsell, 3 00 

Second premium for clingstone, R. Hall, 1 50 

Third premium for clingstone, A. Bagley, 1 00 

First premium for seedling, William H. Elliot, . ... 1 50 
Second premium for seedling, Dr. J. B. Robertson, • . 1 00 

Premium for Blood, Jerry Sheldon, . • 1 00 

Plums: — First premium, Jonathan Maltby, ...... 2 00 

Second premium, N. Darlingj 1 50 

Pears: — First premium for the Seckel, Mrs. S. Huggins, . 3 00 

Second prertiium for the Seckel, J. Maltby, 1 00 

Premium for the Punderson, to Dr. E. Ives, • .... 2 00 

Premium for a seedling, J. Maltby, • 3 00 

Premium for^a Virgoulouse, N. Darling, ••.... 1 00 

Premium for the Winter, C. Ailing, 3 00 

Premium for the Bon Chretien, Judge Daggett, .... 1 50 

Premium for three varieties, M. Cogan, 1 00 

Apples: — Mr. C. Allen, A. D. Rose, and N* Darling, receiv- 
ed premiums of $1 each. 
Premium for the seedling Punderson, to J. M. Prescott, . 1 00 
Grapes: — Twelve premiums wer^ awarded to difierent cul- 
tivators, for out-door grapes and grapes under glass. 
Dr. E. Ives received a premium for a seedling Isabella, of 1 00 
Melons: — Six premiums were awarded for melons, to vari- 
ous cultivators: the kinds were, the citron, Champagne, 
Champagne water, Champagne black, Jerusalem, and 
apple seeded. 

Flowers. 
Greenhouse and other plants: — ^First premium. Miss Gerry, 5 00 

Second premium^ William Mansfield, jr 4 00 

Third premium, Mr. Mugford, ......... 3 00 

Fourth premium, William Mansfield, jr. . . . . . . 1 50 



r 
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B<raqaet:'--Firat premium, Mrs. A. N. Skinner^ . ... 3 00 

Second premium, Mrs. £. Monson, S 00 

Dahlias: — Best varieties — First premium, John Burgis, , . S 00 

Second premium, Mrs. B. M. Sherman, ft 00 

Third premium. Miss Julia Mansfield, 3 00 

Dahlias and other cut flowers: — i>lrst prem. Miss P. Beach^ 3 00 

Second premium, B. Silliman, jr 3 00 

Third premium, Micah Baldwin, ....*.... 1 00 

A premium, of $5, for the largest and best assortment of 
vegetables, to F. Franklin. 

Upwaras of one hundred and fifty dollars were awarded in pre- 
miums^. (^Society's Report for X 839. ) 



Art. V, MatBoehuzeits Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, October 26<A, 1839 — Exhibited. Flowers: — From Jo- 
siah Stickney, Esq. upwards of two hundred blooms of dahlias, many 
of them very fine, and some exceedingly beautifql; we particularly 
noticed the specimens of Ne Plus Ultra, Unique, Mrs. Rushton, and 
some others. Dahlias in the vicinity were cut off some days ago, (the 
6th,) and the present display was one of much rarity to aoiateurs re- 
siding out of the city. From the gardens of Mrs- Hubbard, F. Tudor, 
£sq , and Dr. Bobbins, at Nahant, there were exhibited a variety of 
flowers, culled in the open air, and containing, among others, dahlias, 
verbena^, marigolds, sweet peas, petunias^ and other tender annuals, 
generally destroyed by the earliest frost; at Nahant, however, up to 
this period, there has been no frost, showing that on this rocky pro- 
montory, notwithstanding it is so miich exposed to the winds, vegeta- 
tion is not checked until some time afler it is destroyed in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the cities of Boston and Salem, 

Fruits: — From Henry Corse, Esq, corresponding member, Mon- 
treal, L. C, several fine specimens of apples, as follows: — Fameuse 
or Pomme Niege, Golden Reinette and St. Antoine, and seedlinffs of 
his own raising, viz: Canada seedling, medium size, oblong in form, 
somewhat tapering to the eye, skin dark red: St. Lawrence, medium 
size, round, a fine fruit, in perfection in September: Seedling crab, a 
beautiful fruit, resembling somewhat the Lady apple, and about the 
same size. Mr.^Corse was present at this meeting, being on his return 
home from a visit to New York. Mr. Corse remarked to us that he 
had a number of seedling apples, only a few of which had yet fruited. 
Mr. Corse was kind enough to give us some information, respecting 
several new fruits which he has raised, which will appear in our next 
volume under the pomological notices. 

From R. Manning, Lyscom and Minister apples, the latter large, 
handsome, and a fine eating fruit. From J. F. Allen, large and fine spe- 
cimens of BeurreDiel andChaumontelle pears, and a variety, the 
name unknown. From Dr. James Jackson, Passe Colmar, Crasanne 
and green sugar pears, and a kind supposed Coffin's Virgoulous^* 
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Potatoes: 

Common, J P""^'-- 
' C pel' bushel, . . 

Eastports, l^^ ^"J^}"' 
'^ ' 5 per bushel, . . 

Sweet Potatoes, per biish. 
Turnips: 

Common, per bushel,. . • . . 

Ruta Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

White* per bushel, 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch,. 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel,... .. . . . 

Parsbipe, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 
Radishes, per bunch, .«•«.. 
Shallots, per pound, ....... 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages^ Salads^ ^c. 
Cabbages, per dozen: 



Savoy 

Drumhead, , 

Red Dutch 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, scarce,. • . . 

Lettuce, per head, 

Tomatoes, per dozen,. . . . 
Celery, per root: 

Common, ... ., 

Bailey's Giant, 

Spinach, per half peck. . , 

pot and Sweet Herbs, 

Parsley, per half peck,. . . 

Sage* per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,... 

Savory,, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch, . . . 



From 

9cts. 



25 
50 
00 
50 
25 
00 
25 



25 

87^ 

I 00 
8 
2 
62 
50 
50 
62]^ 
10 
10 
20 
12 



37 
50 
50 
12i 
20 
6 
50 

6 
10 
17 



To 

$Ct9. 



112J 



1 50 

87^ 
50 

1 50 
4 
3 
75 
624 
62i 
75 
12 
12 



50 
75 
75 
25 
25 
10 



8 
12 
20 



25 


87 


17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


8 


6 



Squashes and PumpkiHs, 

Squashes, per pound: 

Winter crook neck,. . • . . . 

Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 

Canada crook neck,. . . . , 
Pumpkinsy ......•., 



From 

$cts. 

1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
10 



3 



Fruits, 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, 5 per barrel, 

i per bushel,. , 1 

Russets, i P**" ^«V " 

5 per bushel, .... 

Baldwins, il«'^^'"?;«V-- • 
'5 per bushel,... 

N.Y. pippins, iP'^^'"fel» 

'^ 5 pr bushel. 

Greenings, per barrel. , . . 

Pearmains, per barrel,. . . . 

Dried apples, per pound, . 
Pears: 

Napoleon, per doz 

Beurre d* Amalis, per doz. 

St. Germain, per doz 

Beurre Diel, per doz. . ! ! ! 

Meseire Jean, pr half peck. 

Winter St.Michael.pr doz. 

Chaumontel, per half peck. 

Baking, per bushel. 
Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh 

Malaga, 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Orangres, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pineapples, each, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, scarce, 
Walnuts, per bushel, plenty, 
Almonds, (sweet,) per pound, 



■>• .••.*. 



To. 

$cts. 

1 50 
12 



00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
7 



50 

50 

37i 

37^ 

50 

50 

00 



20 
00 
00 
20 

25 

87i 

5 
00 
75 



2 50 

3 26 
3 50 



8 



1 00 

50 
75 
76 



25 
4 00 
2 26 

25 



50 

6 
4 50 
2 00 



Remakes.— Since our last, there has been but little alteration in 
prices. The remarks prepared are unavoidably omitted, for want of 
room. Potatoes continue to arrive, though in less quantities than 
was expected, and, in consequence, Chenangoes have advanced twelve 
and a half cents per barrel: other vegetable productions remain about 
the same. Tomatoes are of hot-bed growth and handsome, and com- 
mand quotations. Apples sell a little quicker, and the supplies fVom 
I^ew York now being stopped, a sli^t advance has taken place. 

^^^fJlV^ *^*^^®* Walnuts plenty.-^ Fottr*, M. T., Boston, Nov. 
38, loo\f' 
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XRUIT BBPARTMKHT. 

Chape vines, in the green-house, should now be finally pruned for 
the season. Let it be done with a sharp knife, and de m the shoots 
after the operation is finished. In green-houses it is best to bring 
down the snoots near to the front sashes, and there lay them togetlier 
lengthwise of the house: this being the coldest situation, they are less 
liable to start prematurely' in the spring. Cuttings for propagation 
should be cut and carefully preserved, by placing the bottom ends in 
earth in the cellar. * 

StrawberrieM^ for forcing, should be placed in frames until ready 
for removal to. the Hot-house. 

Fruit trees, in pots, should be placed in a cool cellar, from Whence 
they can be brought into the stove, or hot-house, in succer^sioo. 

Strawberry beds, raspberry vines, grape vines, &c., not yet pro- 
tected, should be attended to immediately. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEKT. 

DahUa roots, in the cellar, should be looked over once a month to 
see that they are in good order. 

Camellia seeds may now be planted in the green-house. 

Camellias will now commence blooming, and will require to be 
liberally watered. Such as need it may Im safely repotted at this 
season. Clean the leaves, and occasionally syringe the plants. When 
seeds are wanted, be particular and attend to the impregnation of the 
blossoms. 

n^zaleas should be sparingly watered through the months of De- 
cember and January. 

Leehenaultias should be very carefblly watered at this season. 

Ixias, Sparaxis, Sec, potted fast month and placed in frames, should 
now be brought into the green-house and placed on a shelf near the 
glass. 

Tree ptzoniesy for blooming early, should now be brought into the 
green-house. 

Cactuses should receive but very little water at this period. 

Chrysanthemums, after they have done blopming, should be pro- 
tected in a frame. 

Hyacinths, set out in pots early in November, and placed \n frames, 
may now be taken into the green-hotise or parlor. A second planting 
may now be made to bring on a succession of jQowers. 

Verbenas should be slightly watered, and placed on a shelf, as near 
the glass as possible. 

J&ieas will require attention. Water cautiously, apd see that Che 
drainage is not choked up. 

Geraniums should be looked over, and if any lice infest them, give 
the house a good fumigating to destroy them; they are generally nu- 
merous at this season of the year on both geraniums and roses. 

Hyacinth beds, and beds of choice tulips, should be covered with 
about three inches of coarse, strawy manure, or leaves, to prevent the 
frost fVom penetrating too deep into the soil. 

Tiger flotoerst aniarylliseS| and similar tender bulbs, ^ould be laid 
away in the cellar or the green-house, out of the danger of frost. 



